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LETTER I 


MR. LOYELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ: | 


| Thvpsday MORNING, EIGHT - 


4 0 CLOCK. 
E R chamber-door has not 


H 6 
| tle filly ſoul, what trou- 


| bles docs the make to herſelf by her 


not expect the will break - 
faſt with me. Nor dine 


over-niceneſs!—All I have done to * | 


would have been looked upon as 
 fralick only, a romping-bout, and lau * 
ed off b 9 arts in ten of the ſex ac- 
. cording he more ſhe makes of it, 
| the Rs 1 to herſelf, as well as 
to me. 

Why now, Jack, were it, not better, 
upon her own notions, that ſhe ſeemed 
not fo 
to 8 if ſhe is wery angry? 


1 I am. more afraid than I | 


believe I am. From her over- 
1 ariſes my fear, more than from 


ſhe come off no worſe. 
ear creature was ſo frightened, 


WY 


_, andfo f 


ved, laſt night, no wonder 
the lies 22 this penn a 


I hope the has had more reſt than [ 
Ne had, Oy OT Os 


11 


yet been opened. I muſt 


with me, I doubt. A lit- 
. aſha 


of the ſex ! To what a 


ſhall I call it muſt thoſe of it be as- 
ſenſible as ſhe will make herſelf 


deli 
their level i—For thoy can 
_ gine, * eren * Martin * 


; 2 been het 3 het th 


meet me in tolerable tem 


may 
per. All ſweet- 
ly bluſhing and confounded—-T irow 


how ſhe will look But why ſhould 


ſhe, the ſufferer, be alkamed, when I 
the freſpaſſer, am not? 
igious thi 


But cuſtom's a 


The women are told how much ing. 


bluſhes brighten their graces : they 
practiſe for them ore: bluſhes 
come as haſtily when they call for them, 


as their tears: aye, that's it! while we 


men, taking bluſbes for a fign of guilt 
or ſheepiſhneſs, are equally dious s 
eren them. 
XR * | 
By mytroth, Jack, I am half CARY 


to ſee the women below, as my 
fair-one can be to ſee me. I have not 


yet opened my door, that I may not be 


obtruded upon by them, 
After al —— devils may one make 
height of What 


rived, who once loved a man with ſo 


much diſtinction, as. both Polly and 
Sally loved. me; and yet dan have got 


ſo. much above the pangs of alen. 


ſo much above the mortifying reflec 
Any extraordinary reaſon for reſentment. 


Next time, ſhe may count herſelf very 


tions that ariſe from ividio and 3 
ing with new objects the affections of 


them they prefer ta all others, as to 
vwiſh for, and promote a c 


2 
ther upreme 
in reducin others to 
not ima 


in his love, and make th 
ght conſiſt 


. 


—— 


1 
4 
7 


dept, cännof e | 


Ton. Kurt, 


614 CLARISSA | 
laſt nigit in the thought that che lady 
Kour was a To = 


© "FAST TEN 0'CLOOE\; 
4 ee my life for any- 
1 with ſo much impatience, as to 
fee my charmer. She has been ſtring, 
| It ſeems, theſe two hours. 
Dorcas juſt now tapped at her door, 
to take her morning commands. 


* 


ſwer. 
She deſired to know, If ſne would 
not breakfaſt? 


A ſullen and low-voiced negative 


received Dorcas. 


F-will 979 -1 
* 


| Tarts 2 times ; tapped I at 
| the door; but had no anſwer. - 
© Permit me, deareſt creature, to en- 
© quire after your health. - 
© have not been ſeen to-day, I am im- 
atient to know how you do.“ 
Tor a word of anſwer but a deep 
W even to fobbin 


* accompany me up. another pair of 


* #Rairs—You'll rejoice to ſee whit a 


happy eſe dye Have alt had.“ 
e 1 kd e indeed, Jack! For 


| 4h fire had None the Winde board, 


Anged the hangings, and burnt thron n 


"the flit- deal Uning of the window- 


Jambs. * 
qt No anſwer, Madafb!— Am 1 not 
2 © worthy" of one word Is it thus 


v1 you Keep your promiſe with me- 


„ Shall I not have the favour of your 
company for two minutes [Only 
for two minutes] in the dining: room? 
„ Hem! — And a deep ſigb were 
"At the anſwer. 
Anfwer me but how you do! An- 


1 ſwer me but that you are well!“ Is 
| = this the forgiyeneſs thatwas the con- 


T's, dition of my obedience ?* 


Ml „Then,; in a faintiſh; but angry voice, 


"<'Be gone from my door . Wiretch! 
inhüman, Barbarous, and all that is 


© © baſ& and treacherdus be gone from 


; my ddor! Nor teaze thus 'a' Poor 


. creature, Entitled to Protection, not x 
outta 


Ife, Nds, | how'you keep your 


„ ord-with me . a fudden impulſe, 


She bad none for ber, wes the an- 


As you 


Let, me beg "bf yh you, Madam, to 


And then her voice dying away is 
. murmurs inarticulate, Tlooked through - 
the key-hole,-and faw her on her knees, 

"* her fact, though not towards me, lifted 
up, as well as. hands, and theſe · folded, 
deprecating, I ſuppoſe, that gloomy 
tyrant s curſe. 

I could not help being moved; 
© My deareſt life! admit me to your 

preſence but for two minutes, and 
confirm your promiſed pardon; and 
may lightning blaſt me on the ſpot, if 

I ches any-t 3 but my penitence, 

at a ſhrine ſo ſacred !—I will after - 
wards leave you for the whole day; 
and till to-morrow morning; and 
then-attend you with writings, all 
* ready to ſign, a licence obtained, or 
© if it cannot, a miniſter without one. 
© This once believe me! When you 
© ſeethe reality of the danger that gave 
« -oceafion for this your unhappy re- 
< ſentment, you will think leſs bandly 
© of me. And let me beſeech you to 
perform a promiſe on which I made a 
reliance not altogether ungenerous.“ 

I cannot ſee you ! Would to. Hea- 
ven I never” had! If J write, that's 
© all I can do.“ | 

Let your writing then, my deareſt 

life, confirm your promiſe: and I 

1 vill withdraw in expectation al. it. 


FR 
A «a K K K K a _ A 


AST LEVEN 0'CLOCK. 
Six rung her bell for Dorcas; and, 
with her door in her hand, only half. 
ned, gave her a billet for me. 

"© How did" the dear creature look, 

© Dortas?** 

She was Areſſed. She turned her 
© face quite from me; and ſighed, as 
if Her heart would break.“ 

t © Sweet creaturs!'—T kiffed the wet 
wafer, and drew it from the paper with 

my breath," 

Theſe are the contents.—No inſcrip 
tire! Sir!“ No Mr. Lovelace!” 


g oy Cannot ſee you: for will 1 of T 
* can help it. Words cannot ex- 
« bard the anguilh'of my ſoul on your 
neſs and ingratitude. 
If the circumſtances of things are 
©" (th, that I tan have no WA ay for re- 
© *canGiliatiofi with thöſe who would 
* hivebeen my natural prbttftors from 


the effects of an unthought- of acci- 4 ſuchvntrages; burthrough 62, | The 


4 


„de dreadful de ght of à fa 


6 . 4 s e, 


3 . I 
, 67 2 


-- "My inducement 1. can Vive to ftay a 
| e longer in your knowledge] 
* N Ty 


Af ME BUR oy, at 1 the 
"% ICT ; a Fi r 


=. 


1 — I x Oy 


OY 


and put a perſon in bodily fear, is as 
puniſhable as if the robbery had been. 


_ every-thing! The counſellor will have 
finiſhed the writings to-day or to-mor- 


; tures tłipartite: 


5 „  CLARISSA 


8 


* only means of communication be- 


© tween us. | 

< Vileſt of men] and moſt deteſta- 
© ble of plotters! how have I deſerveꝗ 
© from you the ſhocking indignities— 
© But no mere—Only for your own 
© ſake, wiſh not, at leaſt for a week to 


© come, to ſee the undeſervedly injured 


© and itzſulled a | 
«114 © CLARISSA HaRLOWE.“ 


So thou ſeeſt, nothing could have 
ſtood me in ſtead, but this plot of Tom- 


linſon and her uncle! To what a pretty 
pals, nevertheleſs, have I brought 4 > | 
he 


elf Had Cæſar been ſuch a fool, 


had never paſſed the rubicon. But 
after he had paſſed it, had he retreated 


re infeg; intimidated by a ſenatorial 


edit, what a pretty figure would he 


have madle in hiſtory —I might have 
known, that to attempt a robbery, 


actually committed. 


But not to ſee ber for a ace Dear 


ptetty ſoul! how ſhe anticipates me in 


row, at furtheſt: the licence. with the 


parſon, or the parſon without the li- 
cence, mult be alſo procured within the 


next four-and-twenty hours; Pritch- 
ard is as good as oath with his inden- 
omlinſon is at hand 
with a'favourable anſwer from her un- 


cle—Yet not to ſee her for a week !— 


Dear feet ſoul !—Her good angel is 
one a journey: is truanting at leaſt. 
ut nevertheleſs, in_thy week's time, 


or in much leſs, my charmer, I doubt 


not to Compleat my triumph! 


But what vexes me of all things, is, 
that ſuch an excellent creature ſhould 
break her word: Fie, fe, upon her!, 
But nobody is abſolutely perfect! 


"Tis human to err, but not to perſevere 


—1 hope my charmer cannot be inhu - 


LETTER n. 


5 * 0 5 EFF 6% 7 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» : 


FORD, ESQ: | 


| KING'8-ARMS, PALL MALLy THURS- 
PAY, TWO o'crock. 


GEVERAL billets paſſed between 


us before I went out, * inter- 


Auncio/bip of Dorcas: for which reaſon 


„ K K a „ a a a hn A @ A 


A a na „ 2a. a 


HARLOWE., ' 


mine are ſuperſcribed by her married 
name.— She would not open her door 


to receive them; leſt I ſhould be near 
it, I ſuppoſe: ſo: Dorcas was forced to 


put them under the door; (after copy- 


ing them for thee) and thence to take 


the anſwers. Read them, if thou wilt, 
at this place. B 


© TO MRS. LOVELAGE. | 


, JND E ED, my deareſt life, you 


© carry this matter too far. What 
will the people below, who ſuppole 


ſo great a niceneſs? Liberties ſo in- 
nocent ! the occahon ſo accidental Þ 
— You will expoſe yourſelf as well 
as me—Hitherto they know nothing 
of what has paſſed. And what in- 
deed hat paſſed, to occaſion all this 
reſentment? — I am ſure, you will 


honour, give me reaſqn to conclude, 
that, had I not obeyed you, I could 
have faired no worſe.” „ 
© Moſt ſincerely do I repent the of - 
fence given to your delicacy—But 


rence, be branded by ſuch ſhocking 
names? —Vileſi of men, and maſt de- 


From the pen of ſuch a lady too, 
- © Tf you ſtep up another pair of 
ſtairs, you will be convinced, that, 
© however deteftable I may be to you, L 
am no plotter in this affair. ' 


« I muſt inſiſt upon ſeeing you, in 


© order to take your directions upon 
© ſome of the ſubjects we talked of 
6 yeſterday in the evening. ik. 

„All that is more than neceſſary is 


© foo much, I claim your promiſed 
6 2 and wiſh to plead it on my 


n 23 


© beg your preſence in the dining 
room for one quarter of an hour, 
and I will then leave you for the 
© day. I am, ny Aenreft life, your 


* ever-adoring and truly penitent, _ 


5 x LOVELACE,, 3 


r MR. LOVELACE» 


I Will not fee you. I cannot es 
* © you? .I, have no directions to 


17 vou. Let Providence decide 
3 n 


or me as if pleaſes. „„ 
© The mars I reflect upon your vile- 
e 41 n neſs, 


— 


6156 


us one as to the ceremony, think of 


not, by a breach of your word of 


muſt I, for ſo accidental an occur 


. teflable of plotters, are hard words? 


3 


ae diffi Kor, ad is 7 «abit — * 
« ” - | 
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__ © ſion for 
7 beyond 


e week, 


„ neſs, | your ingrateful, your barba- 


_ © rous vileneſs, the more I am exaſpe- 


E rated againſt you. 
wt R the laft perſon, whoſe 
© judgment I will take upon what is or 
4 js not carried too far in matters of de- 
© cency. 1 AT 
N 


= x I 


ievous to me to write, or 


| © even to think of you at A Urge 
4 me no more then. 
will zot ſee you, Nor care I, now 


nce more, I 


you have made me vile to myſelf, 


- © whatother people think of me.“ 


© TO MRS. LOVELACE, | 


c A SAIN, Madam, I remind you 

. £4 of your promiſe: and beg leave 
© to ſay, I inſiſt upon the performance 
. A 

Remember, deareſt. creature, that 
c the fault of a blameable perſon can- 
© not warrant à fault in one more per- 


. ©, fe, Over- niceneſs may be under- 


« mceneſs! Be, : 

I ] cannot reproach myſelf with 
© any-thing that deſerves this high re- 
© ſentment. „„ 
I own that the violence of my paſ- 
on might have carried me 
t bounds—But that your 
commands and adjurations had power 
cover me at ſuch a moment, I hum- 
i bly preſume to ſay, deſerves ſome 


'<. conſideration. + 


© You enjoin me not to ſee,you for a 
If I have. not your pardon 
© before Captain Tomlinſon comes to 
© town, what ſhall I ſay to him? 

I beg once more your preſence in 
£ the dining-room. By my ſoul, Ma- 
dam, I muft fee you. 

I want to conſult you about the li- 


© cence, and other particulars of great 


© importance. The people below think 
us married; and I cannot talk to you 


1 upon ſuch ſubjects with the door be- 


4. tween us. a 2 * 0 
„ For Heaven's ſake, favour me 


_ © with your preſence for a few minutes: 


and 1 will leave you for the. day. 

II I am to be forgiven, according 
« to your promiſe, the earlier forgive- 
4 neſs will be moſt obliging, and will 


d {ave great pain to yourſelf as well as 
4 7 to 0 truly contrite and afflited \ 


4 LOVELAGE,” 


CLARISSA H ARLOWE; 4 


| © TO MR. LOVELACE., _ 
© #T\HE more you teaze me, the 
T © worſe it will be for you. 
Time is wanted to confider whe- 
ther I ever ſhould think of you at all. 
At preſent, it is my fincere wiſh, 
© that I may never more ſee your face. 
All that can afford you the leaſt 
© ſhadow of favour from me, ariſes 
* from the hoped-for reconciliation 
* with my real friends, not my Judas 
protector. | 


I am careleſs af preſent of conſe- | 
© quences. I hate myſelf; and whb is 
it I have reaſon to value? Not the 
© man who could form a plot to diſ- 
grace his own hopes, as well as a 

8 x4 | 3 
poor friendleſs creature, a friend- 
© leſs by viſe) by inſults not to be 
* thought of with patience,” . 


© TO: MRS. LOVELACE, 


© MADAM, _ I oo, 
0 1 Will go to the Commons, and 
* © proceed in every particular as if 
© F had not the misfortune to be under 
« your diſpleaſure, 55 

I müſt inſiſt upon it, that however 
faulty my paſſion on ſo unexpected an 
incident, made me appear to a lady 
of your delicacy, yet my compliance 
© with your entreaties at ſuch a mo- 
ment [As it gave you an inſtance of 

© your power over me, which few men 
could have ſhewn] ought, duly con- 
© {1dered, to entitle me to the effects of 
© that ſolemn promiſe which was the 
© condition of my obedience, _ 

. © hope to find you in a kinder, and, 
I will. ſay, Ju/ter diſpoſition on my 
© return, Whether I get the licence, 
© or not, let me beg of you to make 
* the ſoon you have been pleaſed to bid 
me hope for, to-morrow morning. 
* This will reconcile every-thing, and 
© make me the happieſt of men. : 

© The ſettlements are ready to ſign, 
or will be by night. | 
For Heaven's. ſake, Madam, do 
© not carry your reſentment into a diſ- 
« pleafure 6 diſproportionate to the 
© offence, For that would be, to ex- 
« poſe us both to the people below; 
and, what js. of infinite more conſe- | 
© quence" ic us, ty" Captain . 


 CLARISSA 


_- * i 
© ſon, Let us be able, I beſeech you, 
© Madam, to affure him, on his next 
© viſit, that we are one. | 
As I have no hope to be permitted 


© to dine with you, I ſhall not return 


* till evening: and then, I preſume to 
© ſay, I expe [Your promiſe autho- 
© rizes me to uſe the word] to find you 
© diſpoſed to bleſs, by your conſent for 
* to-morrow, your adoring, 


F LOVELACE.' 
WI aT pleaſure did I propoſe to 


take, how to enjoy the ſweet confuſion 
in which I expected to find her, while 


all was fo recent — But ſhe muf, 


ſhe Hall, ſee me on my return. It 
were better for her/elf, as well as for 
me, that ſhe had not made ſo much ado 
about nothing. I muſt keep my anger 
alive, leſt it ſink into compaſſion. Love 
and compaſſion, be the provocation ever 
ſo great, are hard to be ſeparated: 
. while anger converts what would be 
pity without it, into reſentment, No- 
thing can be lovely in a man's eye, 
with which he is thoroughly diſpleaſed, 
I ordered Dorcas, on putting the laſt 
billet under the door, and finding it 
taken up, to tell her, that I hoped an 
anſwer to it before I went out. | 

Fler reply was verbal, Tell him that 
© care not whither be goes, nor What 


© be does.” And this, re-urged by Dor- 


cas, was all ſhe had to ſay tome. 
I looked through the key - hole at my 
going by her door, and ſaw her on her 
nees, at her bed's feet, her head and 
| boſom on the bed, her arms extended; 
[ Sweet creature, how 1 adore ber!] 
and in an agony ſhe ſeemed to be, ſob- 
bing, as J heard at that diſtance, as if 
her heart would break—By my ſoul, 
Jack, I am a pity-ful fellow. Recol- 
ection is my enemy !—Divine excel- 
lence!— Happy with her for ſo many 

days together! Now ſo unhappy !—An 
for what ?—But ſhe is purity herſelf. 
—And why, after all, ſhould I thus 
torment Hut I muſt not truſt myſelf 
with myſelf, in the humour I am in. 


Warrisc here for Mowbray and 
Mallory, by whoſe ai&I am to get the 
icence, I took papers out of my pock - 
et, to divert mCi, and thy laſt popt 
olficiouſly the firſt into my hand; I 


HARLOWE. 


is revived the ſubje& with me, with 


, which I had reſolved not to truſt my- + 


ſelf. : 15 

I remember, that the dear creature, 
in her torn anſwer to my propoſals; 
ſays, That condeſtenfion is not meanneſs. 
She better knows how to make this 
out, than any mortal breathing. Con 
deſcenſion indeed implies dignity : and 


dignity ever «v&s there in her conde- 


ſcenſion. Yet ſuch a dignity, as gave 
grace to the condeſcenſion; for there 
was no pride, no inſult, no apparent 
e indicated by it. — This; 


Miſs Howe confirms to be a part of her 


general character“. | 


I can tell her, how ſhe might behave, 


o make me her own for ever. She 
knows ſhe cannot fly me. She knows 
ſhe muſt ſee me ſooner cc later; the 
ſooner the more gracious.—I would 
allow her to reſent; [Not becauſe the 
liberties I took with her require refent- 
ment, were ſhe not a CLaR1ssa; but 


as it becomes her particular niceneſs to 
reſent: ] but would ſhe ſhew more love 


than abhorrenceof mein herreſentment 
would ſhe ſeem, if it were but to ſeem, 
to believe the fire no device, andall that 


followed merely accidental; and de- 


ſcend, upon it, to tender expoſtulatio 


55 
and upbraiding for the advantage I 
would have taken of her ſurprize; and 


would ſhe, at laſt, be ſatisfied (as abel. 


ſhe may) that it was attended with no 


further conſequence; and place ſome 
zenerous confidence in my . 
barer loves 'to be truſted, Jack; 

think I would an an end to all her 


trials, and pay her my vows at the al- 
Vet, to have taken ſuch bold ſteps, 


as with Tomlinſon and her uncle TG 


have made ſuch a progreſs 0 Belford, 
Belford, how have 


— 


as well as her ! — This curſed averſion 


to wedlock how it has entangled me! 


hat contradictions has it made me 
guilty of ! * 
How pleaſing to myſelf, to look back 
upon the happy days I gave her; though 
mine would doubtleſs have been more 
unmixedly ſo, could I have determined 


to lay aſide my contrivances, and to be 


as ſincere all the time, as ſhe deſerved 
that I ſhovld be „ 


11 1 fad this humour hold but till 


2 
* - 
| I | : 8 | n ; 
* 2 ic. 5 * 
4 bt ' 
oo v3 of 
T 4 


puzzled myſelf, 


to-morrow _ 


4 
v 
- % : I 
*. . 
b 


gave it the honour of a re-peruſal; and 


Y 


F 
- — : 


; : " 
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heart to contend with! My 
above thee, man“. Miſs Howe thinks 


to-morrow morning, [And it has now 
Jaſted two full hours, and I ſeem, me- 
thinks, to have pleaſure in encouraging 


it] Iwill make thee a viſit, I think, or 


pet thee to come to me; and then will 
—conſult thee upon it. 
- But ſhe will not truſt me. She will 


not confide in my honour. Doubt, in 


this caſe, is defiance. She loves me 


not well enough to forgive me gene- 
rouſly, She is ſo greatly above me! 


How can I. forgive her for a merit ſo 


mortifying to my pride! She thinks, ſhe 
&nonws, ſhe has told me, that ſhe is above 


me. Theſe words are ſtill in my ears, 
© Be gone, Lovelace!—My ſoul is 
© above thee, man!—Thou haſt a be 


oul is 


her above me too. Thou, even thou, my 


friend, my intimate friend and compa- 


nion, art of the fame opinion. Then I 


ear her as much as I love her. How 
ſnall my pride bear theſe refleftions? My 


wife (as I have ſo often ſaid, becauſe it 
ſo often recurs to my thoughts) to be ſo 
much my ſuperior !—Myſelf to be con- 
ſidered but as the ſecond perſon in my 
own family! —Canſt thou teach me to 


bear ſuch a reflection as this !l-=To tell 


me of my acquiſition in her, and that 


me, with all her excellences, will be 


mine in full property, is a miſtake—TIt 
cannot be ſo—For thall I not be hers; 


and not my own — Will not every act 


of her duty 2 I cannot deſerve it) be 
a condeſcenſion, and a triumph over 
me?—And muſt I owe it merely to her 
goodneſs, that ſhe does not deſpiſe me? 
— To have her condeſcend to bear with 
my follies - To wound me with an eye 


of pity!—A. daughter of the Harlowes 


thus to excel the laſt, and as I have 
heretofore ſaid, not the meaneſt of the 
Lovelacesf—Forbid it! 

Yet forbid it not For do I not now 


Ado I not every moment ſee her be- 


fore me all over charms, and elegance 
and purity, as in the ſtruggles of the 
paſt midnight? And in theſe ſtruggles, 
3 voice, eyes, hands, and ſenti- 
ments, ſo greatiy, ſo gloriouſly con- 
ſiſtent with the character ſhe has ſu- 
ſtained from her cradle to the preſent 


hour? | 


But what advantages do I give tbee? 
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| Yet have I not always done her jof- 

tice? Why then thy teazing impertiv 

. 5 | 
However, I forgive thee, Jack— 


Since (ſo much generous love am I ca- 


pable of!) I had rather all the world 
ſhould condemn ne, than that her cha- 
racter ſhould ſuffer the leaſt impeach- 
ment. | | 

The dear creature herſelf once told 
me, that there was a ſtrange mixture in 
my mind i. | 

I have been called devil and Beelxe- 
bub, between the two proud beauties: 
I muſt indeed be a Beelzebub, if I ha 
not ſome tolerable qualities. 

But as Miſs Howe fays, the ſaffering- 


time of this excellent creature is her 


fbining- time d. Hitherto ſhe has done 


nothing but ſhine. | 


She called mew1llain, Belford, with- 


in theſe few hours. And what is the 


ſum of the preſent argument; but that 
had I zof been a villain in her fenſe of 
the word, ſhe had not been ſo much an 
angel? $ a 

O Jack, Jack! This midnight at- 


tempt has made me mad; has utterly 


undone me! How can the dear creature 


ſay, I have made her vile in her own 


eyes, when her behaviour under ſuch a 


ſurprize, and her reſentment under 
ſuch circumſtances, have. ſo greatly ex- 
alted her in mine? | | 


Whence, however, this ſtrange rhap- 
ſody ?—Is it owing to my being here ? 
That I am not at Sinclair's? But if 


there be infection in that houſe, how 
has my beloved eſcaped it? 


But no more in this ſtrain !-T will, 


ſee what her behaviour will be on my 
return—Yet already do I begin to ap- 


prehend ſome little ſinkings, ſome little 
retrogradations: for I have juſt now a 


doubt ariſen, whether, for her own ſake, 
I ſhould wiſh her to forgive me #ghtly, 
„ #7 70S 
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I am ina way to come at the wiſhed- 


for licence. 
I have now given every-thing be- 


tween my beloved and me a full con- 


deration; and my puzzle is over. What 
has brought me to a ſpeedier determi. 


nation, is, that I think I have found out 
what the means by the week's diſtance 


®* gee Vol. IV. Letter KXXXV, 
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at which ſhe intends to hold me. It is, 
chat ſhe may have time to write to Miſs 
Howe, to put in motion that curſed 


ſcheme of hers, and to take meaſures 
upon it which ſhall enable her to aban- 


don and renounce me for ever. Now, 
Jack, / I obtain not admiſſion to her 
Preſeuce on my return; but am refuſed 
with haughtineſs; if her week be in- 
ſiſted upon, (ſuch proſpec̃ts before her;) 
I ſhall be confirmed in my conjecture; 
and it will be plain to me, that weak at 
beſt was that love, which could give 
place to punctilio, at a time when the 
all-reconciling ceremony, as ſhe muſt 
think, waits her command :—then will 
I recolle& all her perverſeneſſes; then 
will I re-peruſe Miſs Howe's letters, 
and the tranſcripts from others of them ; 
give way to my averſion to the life © 
| thackles; and then ſhall ſhe be mine in 
my own way. | . 7 
But, after all, T am in hopes, that 
ſhe will have better conſidered of every- 
thing by the evening; that her threat 
of a week's diſtance was thrown out in 
the heat of paſſion; and that ſhe will 
allow, that I have as much cauſe to 
quarrel with her for breach of her word, 
as ſhe has with me for breach of the 
peace, | rs oy 
Theſe lines: of Rowe have got into 


my head; and I ſhall repeat them -_ 


devoutly all the way the chairmen ſha 
poppet me towards her by-and-by, 


© Feach'me, ſome power, the happy art of 
: 2 4 ſpeech, l | 
© Todreſs my purpoſe up in gracious words; 
7 Such as may ſoftly ſteal upon her ſoul, 
And never waken the tempeſtuous paſ- 
4 tions.“ 7 e 
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Fer a curſe to kill with !/——Ruined! 
Undone! Outwitted! Tricked !— 
Zounds, man, the lady is gone off !— 
Abſolutely gone off !—Eſcaped! 
Thou knoweſt not, nor canſt con- 
ceive the pangs thatwring my heart — 
What can I do !--O Lord, O Lord, O 


! 
And thou, too, who haſt endeavour- 


enterprizing heart abhor, deſpi 
Crate, renounce thee, as I do !t—But, 0 
Belford, Belford, what ſignifies curſing 
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ed to weaken my hands, wilt but clap 


thy dragon's wings at the tidings! 
Vet L. muſt write, or I ſhall go diſ- 
tracted. Little lefs have I been theie 
two hours; diſpatching meſſengers to 
every ſtage, to every inn, to every wag- 
gon or coach, whether flying or cre 
ing, and to every houſe with a bill up, 
for five miles round. | = 
The little hypocrite, who knows not. 
a ſoul in this town, [1 7hought I was 
ſure of her at any time} ſuch an unex- 
perienced traitreſs; giving me hope 
too, in her firſt billet; that her expecta- 
tion of the family-reconcihiation would 
withold her from taking ſuch a ſtep as 
this—Curſe upon her-contrivances |—T 
thought, that it was owing to her baſn- 
fulneſs, to her modeſty, that, after a 
few innocent freedoms, ſhe could not 
look me in the face; when, all the 
while, ſhe was impudently [Yes, I 
ſay, impudently, though ſhe be Clariſſa 
Harlowe] contriving to rob me of the 
deareſt property I had ever purchaſed— 
Purchaſed by a painful ſervitude of 
many months; fighting through the 
wild-beaſts of her 8 for her, and 
combating with a wind- mill virtue, 


which hath coſt me millions of per- 


juries only to attempt; and which now, 
with it's damn'd air- fans, has toſt me 
a mile and an half beyond hope And 
this, juſt as I had arrived within view 


of the conſummation of all my wiſhes! 


O devil of love! God of love no 
more—How have I deſerved this of 
thee!—Never before the friend of frozen 
virtue ?=Powerleſs demon, for power- 
leſs thou muſt be, if thou meanedſt not 
to fruſtrate my hopes; who ſhall hence. 
forth kneel at thy altars * every 


e, exe 


now! | | | 
How ſhe could effect this her wicked 
eſcape, is my aſtoniſhment; the whole 
ſiſterhood having charge of her:—for, 
as yet, I have not had patience enough 
to enquire into the particulars, nor to 
let a ſoul of them approach me. 
Of this I am ſure, or I bad 2 
brought her hither; there is not a crea- 
ture belonging to this houſe, that could 
be 3 either by virtue or re- 


morſe : the higheſt joy every infernal 
than infernal ha- 


nymph of this wor 8 
0 12 5 N itation, 
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bitation, could have known, would 
Have been to reduce this proud beauty 
to her own level.--And as to my vil- 
Jain, who alfo had charge of her, he 
3s ſuch a ſeaſoned varlet, that he de- 
lights in miſchief for the ſake of it: 
no bribe could ſeduce him to betray his 
truſt, were there but wickedneſs in it! 
— Tis well, however, he was out of 
my way when the curſed news was im- 

rted to me- Gone, the villam! in 
queſt of her: not to return, nor to ſee 
my face [ſo it ſeems. he declared] till 
he has heard ſome tidings of her; and 
all the out-of-place varlets of his nu- 


merous acquaintance are ſummoned and 


employed in the ſame buſineſs. 
To what purpoſe brought I this an- 


gl (angel I muſt yet call her) to this 


Hell:h houſe?—And was I not medi- 


rating to do her deſerved honour ! B 
ul, Belford, I was refolyed— 
But thou knoweſt what I had condition- 
ally reſolved—And now, who can tell 
into what hands fhe may have fallen? 
Lam mad, ftark mad, by Jupiter, at 
the thoughts of this! —Unprovided, 
deſtitute, unacquainted - ſome villain, 
worſe than myſelf, who adores her not 
as I adore her, may have ſeized her, 
and taken advantage of her diſtreſs | 
Let me periſh, Belford, if a whole he- 
catombof innocents, as the little plagues 
are called, ſhall atone for the broken 


promiſe and wicked artifices of this cruel 


creature! _ 
| „ 

Golxc home, as I did, with reſolu- 
tions favourable to her, judge thou of 
my diſtraction, when her eſcape was 
firſt hinted to me, although but in 
broken ſentences! I knew not what I 
faid, nor what I did. I wanted to kill 
fomebody. 
another, while all avoided me but the 
veteran Betty Carberry, who broke the 
matter to me. I charged bribery and 
corruption, in my firſt fury, upon all; 


and threatened deſtruction to old and 
young, as they ſhould come in my 


way. | 25 | 
Doreas continues locked up from me: 


Sally and Polly have not yet dared to 


4 


appear: the vile Sinclair— 
But here comes the odious devil. 


| She taps at the door, though that's only 


a- jar, whining and ſnufffing, to try, 
ſuppoſe, to 3 me mn temper. 


Wuar a helpleſs ſtate, where a man 


plotter by nature. ' 


I flew out of one room into 
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can only execrate himſelf and others; 
the occaſion of his rage remaining; the 
evil increafing upon reflection; time it- 
{ef conſpiring to deepen it !—-O how I 
curfed her! Pc 

J have her now, methinks, before me, 
blubbering—How odious does ſorrow 
make an ugly face!—Thine, Jack, and 
this old badanm's, in penitentials, in- 
ſtead of moving compaſſion, mult ever- 
more confirm hatred ; while beauty in 
tears, is beauty heightened, and what 
my heart has ever delighted to ſee. 

© What excuſe!—Confound you, and 
© yourcurſed daughters,whatexcuſecan 
© you make?—Is ſhe not gone! — Has 
© ſhe got eſcaped !—But before I am 
© quite diſtracted, before Itommit half 
an hundred murders, let me hear how 
it Wis." -.: . LR 


„ Ta ASE 

I HAVE heard her ſtory! — Art, 
damn*d, confounded, wicked, unpar- 
donable art, in a woman of her cha- 
rater—But ſhew me a woman, and I'll 
ihew thee a plottey — This plaguy ſex 
is art itſelf ; every individual of it is a 


This is the ſubſtance of the old 
wretch's account. 

She told me, That I had no ſooner 
left the vile houſe, than Dorcas ac- 
quainted the ſyren [ Do, Zack, let me 
call her names] beſeech thee, Jacks, 
to permit me to call her names! than 
Dorcas acquainted her lady] with it; 
and that I had left word, that I was 

ne to Doctors Commons, and ſhould 

e heard of for ſome hours at the Horn 
there, if enquired after by the coun- 
ſellor, or any- body elſe: that after- 
wards I ſhould be either at the Cocoa- 
Tree, or King's Arms, and ſhould not 
return till late. She then urged her to 
take ſome refreſhment. . SY 

She was in tears when Dorcas ap- 
proached her; her ſaucy eyes ſwelfed 
with weeping: ſhe refuſed either to eat 
or drink; fighed as if her heart would 
break.—Falſe, deviliſh grief! not the 


| bumble, filent grief, that only deſerves 


ity /—Contriving to ruin me, to deſpoil 
me of all that I held valuable, in the 
very midſt of it, 5 FA 
_ Nevertheleſs, being reſolved not to 
ſce me for a week at ſeaſt, ſhe ordered 
her to bring up three or four. French 


rolls, with a little butter, and a decan- 


ter of water; telling her ſhe would diſ- 
penſe with bar attendance _ wy 
ſhou 
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ſhould be all ne would live upon in the 
interim. So, artful creature! pretending 
to lay up for a week's fiege.——PFor, as 


to ſubſtantial food, ſhe, no more than 


other avgels—Angels, ſaid I?—The 
devil take me if ſhe ſhall be any more 
an angel For ſhe is odious in my 
eyes; and I hate her mortally! | 

«© But, oh! Lovelace, thou lyeſt!—She 


© ;$ all that is lovely !-—All that is ex 


c cellent” i 5 

But it the, can ſhe be gone! O how 
Miſs Howe will triumph! But if that 
little fury receive her, fate ſhall make 
me rich amends; for then will I con- 
_ trive to have them both. 

I was looking back for connexion— 
but the devil take connexion; I have 
no buſineſs with it: the contrary beſt 
befits diſtraction, and that will ſoon be 
my lot! | 


" Dorcas conſulted the old wretch about | 


obeying her: O yes, by all means; 
for Mr, Lovelace knew how to come at 
her at any time; and directed a bottle 
of Sherry to be added. 


This chearful compliance ſo obliged 


her, that ſhe was prevailed upon to go 


up, and look at the damage done by the 


fire; and ſeemed not only ſhocked at it, 
but, as they thought, ſatisfied it was no 
trick; as ſhe owned ſhe had at firſt ap- 
prehended it to be. All this made them 
ſecure; and they laughed in their ſleeves, 
to think what a cfildiſh way of ſhewing 


her reſentment ſhe had found out; Sally 


throwing out her witticiſms, that Mrs. 
Lovelace was right, however, 70t to 
/ quarrel avith * From and butter. 
Now this very childiſhneſs, as they 
imagined it, in ſuch a genius, would 
have made me ſuſpect either her head, 

after what had happened the night be- 
fore; or her purpoſe, when the mar- 


riage was (fo far as ſhe knew) to be 


compleated within the week in-which 
ſhe was reſolved to ſecrete herſelf from 
me in the ſame houſe, 75 
She ſent Will with a letter to Wil- 
ſon's, directed to Miſs Howe, ordering 
him to enquire if there were not one for 
her there. | F | | 
He only pretended to go, and brought 
vr ihers- wid none; 8 put her E 
ter in his pocket for me. 1 
She then ordered him to carry ano- 
ther (which ſhe gave him) to the Horn 
Tavern to me. All this done without 
avy ſeeming luirry; yet ſhe appeared to 


behold ſome lad cataſtrophe. 


» 


. 
be very ſolemn; and pũt her kandker- - 
chief frequently to her eyes. 
Will pretended to come to me, with 
this letter. But though the dog had the 
ſagacity to miſtruſt ſomething on her 
ſending him out a ſecond time, (and to 
me, whom. ſhe had refuſed to ſee;) which 


he thoughtextraordinary; and mention 


his miſtruſts to Sally, Polly, and Dor- 
cas; yet they made light of his ſuſpi- 
cions; Dorcas aſſuring them all, that 
her lady ſeemed more ſtupid: with her 
grief, than active; and that ſhe really 
believed ſhe was a little turned in her 


head, and knew not what ſhe did. But 
all of them depended upon her inexpe- 


rience, her open\temper, and upon her 
not making the leaſt motion towards 
going out, or to have a coach or chair 
called, as ſometimes ſhe had done: and 
ſtill more upon the preparations ſhe had 
made for a week's ſiege, as I may call it. 
Will went out, pretending to bring the 

letter to me; but quickly returned; his 
heart ſtill miſgiving him, on recolleing 
my frequent cautions, that he was not 

to judge for himſelf, when he had p- 

tive orders; but if any doubt occurred, 
from circumftances I could not foreſee, 


literally to follow them, as the only way 


to avoid blame. | | 

But it muſt have been in this little in- 
terval, that ſhe eſcaped; for ſoon after 
his return, they made faſt the firect- 
door and hatch, the mother and the two 
nymphs taking a little turn into the 
garden; Dorcas going up ſtairs, and 
Will (to avoid being ſeen by his la- 
dy, or his voice heard) down into the 
kitchen. 
About half an hour after, Dorcas, who 


had planted herſelf where ſhe could fee 


her lady*s door open, had the curioſity to 
go to-look through the key-hole, having 
a miſglving, as ſhe ſaid, that her lady 
might offer ſome violence to herſelf, in 
the mood ſhe had been in all day; an 
finding the key in the door, which 

not very uſeah ſhe jtapped at it three 
or four times, and having no anſwer, 
opened it, with Madam, Madam, did 
you call? — Suppoſing her in her 


cloſet; e | 
Having no anſwer, ſhe ſtept forward, 
and was aſtoniſhed to find ſhe was not 


there. She haſtily ran into the —_ 
room, then into my apartments; ſearch- 
ed every cloſet; dreading all the time to 


Not 
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body for what ſhe 


known in it. | | 5 
From theſe appearances, the fellow“ 
that this fellow (who attended us in 


down to the old creature, and her 

nymphs, with a Have you ſeen my 

* lady ?—Then ſhe's gone!—She's no- 

© where above!” ye Cre 
They were ſure ſhe could not be 
one out. 

The whole houſe was in an uproar in 
an inſtant ; ſome running vp-ſtairs, 
ſome down, from the upper rooms to 
the lower; and all ſcreaming, How 
mould they look me in the face 

Will cried out, he was a dead man; 
he blamed them; they him; and every - 
one was an accuſer, and an excuſer at 
the ſame time. f \ . 
When they had ſearched the whole 


| Houle, and every cloſet in it, ien times 


over, to no purpoſe, they took it into 
their heads to ſend to all the porters, 


chairmen, and hackney- coachmen, that 


had been near the houſe for two hours 
paſt to enquire if any of them ſaw ſuch 


2 young lady; deſcribing her. 


This brought them ſome light: the 
only dawning for hope, that I can have, 
and which Keeps me from abſolute de- 
ſpair. One of the chairmen gave them 
this account: That he ſaw ſuch a one 
come out of the houſe a little before 
four, (in a great hurry, and as if fright- 
ed) with à little parcel tied up in an 
handkerchief, in her hand: that he took 


notice to his fellow, who plied her with - 


out her anſwering, that, ſhe was a fine 
young lady: -that he'd warrant, ſhe had 


either a bad huſband, or very croſs pa- 


xents; for that her eyes ſeemed ſwelled 


with crying. Upon which, a third fel- 
low replied, That it might be a doe 


eſcaped from mother Damnable's park. 


This Mrs. Sinclair told me with a curſe, 


and a wiſh.that ſhe knew the ſaucy vil- 
lain :—-She thought, truly, that ſhe had 


a better reputation; ſo handſomely as fhe 
lived, and ſo juſtly as ſbe 3 

ought; ber houſe vi- 
Ated by the beſt and civileſt of genilemen; 


and no noiſe or vrawls ever heard, or 


who gave this information, had the cu- 


rioſity to follow her, unperceived, She 


often looked back, Every-body who 


| Paſſed her, turned to look after her; 
aſſing their yerdict upon her tears, her 
urry, and her charming perſon; till 


comune to a ſtand of coaches, a coach- 
man plied her; was accepted; alighted; 
opened the coach - door in a hurryy. ſeee 


delicate, heeding 
probably, afraid of being laid hold of 
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ing her hurryz and in it the ſtumbleck 


for haſte; and, as the fellow believed, 


hurt her ſhins with the ſtumble; + "I 


The devil take me, Belford, if my 
generovs heart is not moved for her, 
notwithſtanding her wicked deceit, to 
think what muſt be her reflections and 
apprehenfions at the time: A mind ſo 
dl no cenſures; yet, 


by a Lovelace in every- one ſhe'faw! At 
the ſame time, not knowing to what 
dangers ſhe was about to expoſe her- 
felf; nor of whom ſhe could obtain 


ſhelter; a ſtranger to the town, and to 
all it's ways; the afternoon far gone 


but little money; and no cloaths but 


thoſe ſhe had on! 85 


It is impoſſible, in this little interval 


fince laſt night, that Miſs Howe's 


Townſend could be co-operating. 


But how ſhe muſt abhor me, to run 
all theſe riſques; how heartily muſt ſhe, 


deteſt me, for my freedoms of laſt night 
© that I had given her greater reaſon 


for a reſentment ſo violent. As to her 


virtue, I am too much enraged to give 
her the merit due to that. To virtue it 
cannot be owing that ſhe ſhould fly 
from the charming proſpects that were 
before her; but to malice, hatred, con- 


| tempt,” Harlowe-pride, (the worſt of 


pride) and to all the. deadly paſſions 
that ever reigned in a female breaſt— 
And if I can but recover her—But be 


ſtill, be calm, be huſhed, my ſtormy 
2 for is it not Clariſſa Har- 


owe. muſt I ſay?) that thus I rave 
zgainſtÞ*;./ 1 
« The fellow heard her ſay, Drive 
« faſt ! Very faſt ! Where, Madam?“ 
— To Holborn n+ 2 ſhe; 
repeating, © Drive very faſt! And up 
ſhe pulled both the windows: and by 
loſt ſight of the coach in a minute. 
Will, as ſoon as he had this intelli- 


ence, ſpeeded away in hopes to trace 


er out; declaring, that he would ne- 


ver think of ſeting me, till he had heard 


ſome tidings of his lady.  - - 
And now, Belford, all my hope is, 


our airing to Hampſtead, to Highgate, 
to Muſwell Hill, to Kentiſh Town). 
will hear of her at ſome one or other of; 
thoſe places. Abd on this I the rather 
build, as L remember ſhe was once, af 
ter our return, very inquiſitive about 
the ſtages, and their prices; praiſing 
the canveniency ta paſſengers in their 
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going of every hovr and this in Will's 


beating, who was then in attendance. 
Woe be to the villain, if he recolle& _ 


5 R ** 


I Ravt been traverſing her room, 
meditating, or taking up every-thing 


ſhe but touched or-ufed : the glaſs ſhe 
dreſſed at, I was ready to break, for 
not giving me the perſonal image it was 
wont to reflect, of her, whoſe idea is for 
ever-preſent with me. I call for her, 
now in the tendereſt, now in the moſt 
reproachful terms, as if within hear- 
ing: wanting ber, I want my own ſoul, 
at leaſt eyery-thing dear to ito What 
a void in my heart! what a chilneſs in 
my blood, as if it's circulation were 
arreſted ! From her room to my own ; 
in the dining-room, and in and out of 


every place where I have ſeen the be- 


loved of my heart, do I hurry; in none 
can I tarry; her lovely _— in every 


one, in ſome lively attitude, ruſhing 


cruelly upon me; in differently remem- 
bered converſations. - -- 

But when in my firſt fury, at my re- 
turn, I went up two pair of ſtairs, re- 


ſolved to find the locked-up Dorcas, 


and beheld the vainly-burnt window- 


board, and recolle&ed my baffled con- 
trivances, baffled by my own weak folly, 
I thought my diſtraction compleated; 


and down I ran as one frighted at a 


ſpectre, ready to howl for vexation ; my 


head and my temples ſhooting with a 
violence I had never felt, before; and 
my back aching as if the vertebr were 
disjointed, and falling in pieces. 


But now that I have heard the mo- 


ther's tory, and contemplated thedawn- 
ing hopes given by the chairman's in- 
formation, I am a good deal eaſier, and 
can make cooler reflections. Moſt 
heartily pray I for Will's ſucceſs, every 


four or five minutes. If I loſe her, all 
my rage will return, with redoubled 


fury. The diſgrace to be thus out- 
witted by a novice, an infant in ftrata- 
uu and contrivance, added to the vio- 

nce of wy paſſion for her, will either 
break my heart, or (what faves many 
an heart, in evils —_— turn 
warm What had I to do to go out 
licence · huntiag, at leaſt till I had 
ſeen her, and made up matters with 
her? And, indeed; were it not the pri- 
— of a principal to lay all his own 


upon his underlings, and never. 
blame himſelf, 1 ſhould be apt to 


be revenge not himſelf upon the 

5 2 3 he onte more get ber 
I nave juſt now diſmiſſed the ſnive- 
ling toad Dorcas, who was introduced 
to me for my pardon by the whining 
mother. I gave her la kind bf * 
tive and eee forgiveneſs, Vet 
Ithall as violently curſe the two nymphs, 
by-and-by, for the conſequences of m 
own folly: and this will be a good way 
too, to prevent their ridicule — me, 
for loſing ſo glorious an opportunity as 1 
had leſt night, or rather this morning. 
I have collected, from the reſult of 
the enquiries made of the chairman, 
and from Dorcas's obſervations before 
the cruel creatureeſcaped, a deſcription 
of her dreſs; and am reſolved, if E 
cannot otherwiſe hear of her, to ad- 


vertiſe her in the Gazette," as an eloped 


wife, both by her maiden and 'acknow- 
ledged name; for her elopement will 
ſoon be known by every enemy: why 


chen ſhould-not my /Hends be made ac- 


quainted with it, from whoſe enquiries 
and informations I may expect ſome. 
tidings of her? 5 
She had on a brown luftring night- 
gown, freſh, and looking like new, as 
every-thing ſhe weats does, whether 
new or not, from an elegance natural 
to her. A beaver hat, a black ribband 
about her neck, and blue knots on her 
breaſt, A quilted petticoat of carna- 
tion-coloured ſattin; a roſe-diamond 
ring; ſuppoſed vn her finger; and in 
her whole perſon and appearance, 'as I 


ſhall expre(F it, a dignity, 28 well 3 


beauty, that commands the repeat 


attention pf every-one who ſees her 


The dęſeription of her perſon 1 hall 
take a Attle more pains about. My 
mind muſt be more at eaſe, before 
can undertake that. And T' hall. 
threaten, that if, after a ceftain period - 
given for her voluntary feturn, mne be 
not heard of, I will proſecute e 
ſon who preſumes to entertain, har- 


7 
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bour, abett, or encourage her, with all 
tlie vengeance that an injured gentle- 
man and buſBand may be warranted to 
take by law, or otherwiſe. 
EPR cots SS - 
- FRESH cauſe of aggravation - But 
for this ſcribbling vein, or I ſhould 
lhre l.... 
Again going into her chamber, be- 
cauſe it aua hers, and ſighing over the 
bed, and every piece of furniture in 
it, I caſt my eye towards the drawers 
of the dreſſing-glaſs, and ſaw pee 


out, as it were, in one of the half- | 


drawn drawers, the corner of a letter. 
I ſnatched it out, and found it ſuper- 


ſeribed, by her, © To Mr. Lovelace.” 


The ſight of it made my heart = ' thoſe lines of another poet— 


and I trembled fo, that I could hard 
open the ſeal. | | : 
- How does this damn'd love unman 


me but nobody ever loved as I love! 


Alt is even encreaſed by her unworthy 
flight, and my diſappointment. In- 
grateful creature, to fly from a paſſion 
thus ardent] 
the palm, rife the more for being de- 
preſſed and lighted. | 


I will not give thee a copy of this 


letter. I owe her not ſo much ſervice. 


But would thou think, that this 


_ baughty promiſe-breaker could reſolve. 


as ſhe does, abſolutely and for ever to 
renounce me for what paſſed laſt night? 
That ſhe could reſolve to forego all her 
opening proſpects of reconciliation; 

that reconciliation with a worthleſs fa- 
mily, on which ſhe had ſet her whole 
heart? Vet ſhe does She acquits me 


of all obligation to her, and herſelf of 


all expectations from me — And for 

what? —0 that indeed I had given her 

real cauſe! Damn'd confounded nice- 
neſs, . affectation, or pretty 

ignorance, i 

foul, Belford, I told thee all—I was 


more indebted to her ſtruggles, than 


to my own forwardneſs. I cannot 
ſupport my own reflections upon a de- 
cency ſo ill requited.— She could not, 
ſne- would not have been ſo much a 
Harlowe in her reſentment, had I de- 
ſerved, as I 9ught to have done, her re- 
ſentment. All ſhe feared, had then 
been over; and her own good: ſenſe, 
and even modeſty, would have taught 
her to make the beſt of lt. 
But if ever again I get her into m 

hands, art and more art, and conipul- 


flaming! which, like 


not affectation - By my 


as I find by the deſcription of him at 


4 
fon too, if ſhe make it neceſſa 


180, bn it noelivys {ile 
tis plain that nothing elſe will do] ſhall 
ſhe experience from the man whoſe fear _ 
of her has been above even his paſſion 


for her; and whoſe gentleneſs and for- 


bearance ſhe has thus perfidiouſly tri- 
umphed over. Well ſays the — : 


© *Tis nobler like a hon to invade \ 

© When appetite directs, and ſeize my prey, 

© Than to wait tamely, like a begging dog, 

« Till Gull conſent throws out the ſcraps of 
love. ES, 


Thou knoweſt what I have fo lately 


vowed— And yet, at times, [Cruel 


creature, and ingrateful as cruel !] I 
can ſubſeribe with too much truth to 


© She reigns more fully in my ſoul than ever; 

She garriſons my breaſt, and mans againſt 
| © me | 

© F'en my own rebel thoughts, with thou- 

© ſand graces, | 0 

© Ten thouſand charms, and new-diſcovered 

6 beauties! _ + 4 


LETTER IV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO 'JOHN- BEI 
FORD, ESQ. | 


+ is put into m hands by | 


. Wilſon himſelf Such a letter! 
A letter from Miſs Howe to her 
cruel friend! | e 

I made no ſeruple to open it. 
It is a miraclethat I fell not into fits 


at the reading of itz andat thethought 
of what might have been the conſe- 


quence, had it come to the hands of 


this Clariſſa Harlowe. Let my juſtly - 
excited rage excule my irreverence. 
Collins, though not his day, brought 


it this afternoon to Wilſon's, with a 


particular defire, that it might be ſent 
with all ſpeed to Miſs. Beaumont's 
lodgings, and given, if poſſible, into 
her own hands. He had before been 
here, (at Mrs. Sinclair's) with intent 
to deliver it to the lady with his own 
hand; but was told, [Too truly told]. 
that ſhe was abroad; but that they 
would give her any - thing he ſhould: 
leave for her, the moment ſhe returned. 


But he cared not to truſt them with his 


buſineſs, and went away to Wilſon's, 


both places) and there left the letter; 


but not till he had a fecond time called 
here, and found her not come in. 


The letter {which I ſhall incloſe; 


for it is too/ long to tranſcribe] wil 


account to thee for Collins s coming hi- 


wl 1 
O this deviliſh Miſs Howe Some- 


thing muſt be reſolved upon and done 


with that little fury! 
Tuov wilt ſee the margin of this 
curſed lettercrauded withindices. [Cy] 


1 put them to mark the places which 


call for vengeance upon the vixen 
writer, or which require animadver- 
ſion. Return thou it to me the mo- 
ment thou haſt peruſed it. | 


Read it here; and avoid trembling - 


for me, if thou canſt. 


© To MISS LETITIA BEAUMONT. 


© wEDNESDAY, JUNE-7. 
© MY DEAREST FRIEND, 


6 you will perhaps think, that 


I have been too long ſilent. 
© But I had begun two letters at 


different times fince my laſt, and 


© written a great deal each time; 


and with ſpirit enough, I aſſure 


vou; incenſed-as I was againſt 

the abominable wretch you are 
« with; particular] 
© yours of the 21ſt of the paſt 

month“. , 254 


open till I could give you ſome 


© account of my proceedings with ' 


Mrs. Townſend. It was ſome 

| © days before I ſa her: and this 

* intervenient ſpace giving me 

* time to re- peruſe what I had 
written, I thought it proper to 
ll ay that aſide, and to write in a 
ſtuyle a little leſs fervent; for you 
. © would have bl 


| {FF © expreſſions. 
| 1 54 D gone a good way in the ſecond, 

t the change in your proſpects, on 
AI dis communicating to Jou Miſs 


Montague'ꝰs letter, and his bet - 


ter behaviour, | occaſioning. 2 
t change in your mind, I laid that 
„er, n nee. 


on reading 


© The-firft I intended to keep 


ed me, I know, 
© for the freedom of ſome df my + 
[Execrations, if 
you pleaſe] And when I had 


„ See Vol. IV. Letter Xx xl. 
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tainty, thought I would wait to 
e r le iſſue of affairs between 
6 e woe I wrote again; be- 
* lievings« that all, would ſoon be 
- * decided one way or other. 
© Thad fill, perhaps, held this 
* reſolution, [As every appear- 
© ance, according to your letters, 
© was more and more promiſing] 
had not the two vaſfed « days fur- 
ce 
U 
0 


niſhed me with intelligence 
which it highly imports you to 
know. l | 
But I muſt ſtop here, and take 
Fa little walk, to try to k 
© downthat juſt indignation hic 
« riſes to my pen, when I am a- 
bout torelate to you what I myſt 
„ AA o 
I Au not my own miſtreſs 
© enough — Then my mother 
Always up and down—rAnd 
£ watching as if I were writin 
to a fellow—But I will try if i | 
can contain myſelf in tolerable . 
© bounds. Wie 1 3 Uo 
The women of the houſe 
where you are—O my dear— 
The women of the houſe—But 
© you neyer thought highly of 
them — So it cannot be very ſur- 
prizing— Nor would you have 
LF Raid o long with them, had not 


* the notion of removing to one of 


your own, made you leſy un- 
© eaſy, and Jeſs curious about 


their characters, and behaviour. 


© Yet I could zoww wiſh, that you 
© had been leſs reſerved among 
A © them—But I teaze you--la 
« ſhort, my dear, you are cerjainly 
in 2 deviliſh houſe Be aſſured, 
c that the woman is one of the 
© vileſt of women—Nor does ſhe 


'  # goto you by her right pame— 


© Very true!->Her name js not 
s Sinclair=nor is the ftregt ſhe 
lives in, Dover Street- Did you 
* neyer go out by yourſelf, and 

_ © diſcharge the coach or chair, 
and return by another coach or 
© chair? If you did, [Yet I don't 
© remember that you ever wrote 

* to me, that you did] you would 
* never have found your way to 

© the vile houſe, either by the wo · 
man's name, Sinclair, or by 


4K 2 the 


- 
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the ſtreet 's name, mentioned by _... £,vitlain--E muſt ſpeak out loo 
: * ee in his letter about How has he N his ſleeve 
the lodging . 44 us both, I Warrant, for 1 
Ibe wretch might indeed have can't tell how long 

t © heldout theſe falle lights a little And yet who could have 


2 
2 


15 
£3 


1 
oV 


© more excuſeably, had the houſe _ thought, that a man of fortune, 
been an honeſt houſe; and had gÞ and ſome reputation — [This 
„ ..* his end only been to prevent ! Doleman, I mean; not your 
a. miſchief from your brather.— . © wretch, to be ſure!} formerly a 


But this contrivance was ante- 


, © rake indeed [I enquired after 
© cedent, av 1 think, to your bro- 


© him—long ago; and ſo was the 


4 ther's project: ſo that ng excuſe «+ eaſier ſatisfied ]J—but married to 
can be mude for his intentions 2 woman of family — having 
© at the time The man, whatever _ © hadapalſy blow and one would 


2 he may now intend, was cer- FF. think a penitent - ſhould recom- 

I tainly then, even then, à villain mend ſuch a houſe [ Why, my 
uin his heart! 1 © dear, he could not enquire of it, 
: E e s but muſt find it to be bad] to 
leu exceſſively concerned, ſuch a man as Lovelace, to bring 
that I ſhould be prevailed upon, © his future, nay, his hes ſup». 

© between your over-nigeneſs, on . © poſed, bride to? FEY 

* 


one hand, and my mother's po: 1 | ES: 
© fitiveneſs, on the other, to be ſa- RY I WRITE, perhaps, with too 
much violence, to be clear. But 


tisfied without knowing how to 
direct to you at your lodgings. * I cannot help it. Yet I lay 
I thivk too, that the propoſal - down my pen, and take it up 


c 

4 

4 

0 that I ſhould be put off to a 0 every ten minutes, in order to 

© third-hand knowledge, or ra- write with ſome temper—My 
1 
4 
c 
( 


© ther veiled in a firfi-hand igno- © mother too in and out- What 
© rance, came from him — and need 1 (ſhe aſks me) lock my- 
that it was only acquieſced in by « (elf in, if I am only reading 
© you, as it was by me , upon paſt correſpondencies : — for that 


* needleſs and weak conſiderations is my pretence, when ſhe comes 
© Becauſe, truly, I might have _ © poking in with her face ſharpen- 
_._© it to ſay, if challen ed, that J « ed to an edge, as I may ſay, by 
I knew not where to fend ta you! FF a4 curiolity that gives her more 
E am aſhamed of myſelf i= pain than pleaſure—The Lord 
Had. this been at firſt excuſable, « forgive me; hut I believe I ſhall 
© it could not be a good reaſon for __ © huff her next time ſhe comes in. 
©. © Soing on in the folly, . eee, . 
, -. © you had no liking to the houſe, « Do you forgive me too, my 
and when eee © dear. My mother qught; be- 
and delay with you. What! I cauſe ſhefays, Iam myfather's 
as to miſtruſt myſelf, was 1 girl z and becauſe I am ſure 1 
2 c wo] was toallow it to be thought, L am hers. I don't know what to do 
that I could not keep my own © I don't know what to write 
bf beret the pus 10 oo next!“ have ſo much to | 
talen at this time, and at that « yet have ſo little patience, an 
time, led us both on—like fools, . 10 little opportunity. /. 
 Þ> © like tame fools, in a ſtring - But 1 will tell you. how:I 
3 Upon my life, my dear, this gF * came by my intelligence. That 


man is à vile, à contemptible being a falt, and requiring the 
f... 8 

T See Vol. III., Letter LII. Par, 32. and Letter LIV. Par. 12. Where the reader will 
obſerve, that the * ＋ came from herſelf; which, as it was alſo mentioned by Mr-Love- 
lace, (towards the end of Letter LIX, in Vol. III.) the may be preſumed to have forgotten. 
So that Clariſſa had a double inducement for acquieſcing with the propoſed method of .carry- 

ing on the correſpondence between Miſs Howe and dener by Wilfon's conveyance, and by 


« leſ 


— 


-- © lefs attention, I will try to c- 
count to you for that. 
bes then it came ybout— 


4 ſeen at her couſin Bi dul h's 


Miſs Lardner (whom you have 


Tſuw you at St. James's chure 
on Sunday was fortnight, She 
kept you in her eye ring the 


oe whole time; 
once obtain the notice of yours, 


©: © twice. 


but could not 


4 though ſhe curtſeyed to you 


dhe —_ to pay her 
1 compliments to you when the 
4 ſervice was over; for ſhe doubted 


not but you were married—and 
: Y © for an odd reafon— Becauſe you 
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Groom: to church 2 yourſelf. Every 
as uſual, wherever you 
— 
2 and you being nearer the 
lan ſhe, tow 
— he could 
ſhe ordered her 


8 


— to follow 


aw you ſtep into a chair, 


ordered the men to carry you to 
the place where ph, took you 


yr 
ſene the ſave ſervant, out of 


enquiry whether Mr. Lovelace 


there. And thisenquiry brought 
out, from different people, that 


one 
houſes, which receive and ac- 


both ſexes 

Mifs Lardner, confounded at 
this ſtrange intelligence, made 
further enquiry; enjoining ſe- 
creſy to the ſervant ſhe had ſent, 


a 2» 


$ ns well as te the gentleman 
oyed: who had 


* whom ſhe empl 


2 © it confirmed from arakifh friend; 


a 


* the re 
A abſolo 
e the vile yo 


© who” knew the houſe; and told 


him, that there were two houſes ;- 
.* '* the one ia which all decent ap- 
0 * Prarances a preſerved, and 


« gueſts rarely admitted; the other, 
* of thoſe who were 
engaged, and broken 


182 Cny deacereatur—ſay— 


"EY Shat I not execrate the wretch? 


— 
1 


ſaid) was u ou; 
and this ſeeming — Nin 


. fat 5 


ou were houſed. This 


which waited for you; and you 


3 
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Miſs Kae | 


mere curioſity, to make private 


were, or were not, with you 


the houſe was ſuſpected to be 
of thoſe genteel wicked 


commodate faſpionable people o of 
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© can 1 fay, that will ſuitably ex- 


” Sa s 


q 
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** about four miles of but hei * 


r 


« —But words are weak What / 


« proſs my adhorrence of ſuch a 
villain as he muſt have been, 
when he meditated to carry A 
Clarifſa to fuch'a place! 

« Miſs Lardner * this to her- 
ſelf ſame days, not knowi 
what to doz the loves you, 
and hides 566 bf all women. 


confidence, to Miſs Biddulph, 
by letter. Miſs Biddulph, ic like 
confidence, being afraid it would 
diſtract me, were Fro know it, 
communicated'it to Miſs Lloyd; 
and ſo, like a whiſpered 'ſcan- 
dal, it paſſed through ſeveral ca- 
nals; and then it came to mo. 
Which was not till laſt Mon- 


da 

Te thought L ſhould have faint- 
ed upon the ſurprizing commu- 
nication. But rage taking place, 
it blew away the ſudden il neſs. 
I beſought Miſs Lloyd to re- en- 

oin ſecreſy to every- one. I told 
her, that I would not for the 
world that my mother, or any 
of your family, ſhould know it. 
And I inſtant y cauſed a truſty 
friend to make what enquiries 
he could about Tomlinſon, 
I had thoughts to have done 
it before I had this intelligence: 
but not imagining it to be need - 
ful, and lit — thinking that you 
could be in ſuch a houſe, and 
as you were pleaſed with your 
changed proſp es, I forbore. 
And the 9 forbore, as the 
matter is ſo laid, that Mrs. 
Hodges is fu ppoſed to know no- 
thing of the Projedted treaty of 
accommodation ; 
contrary, that it was deſigned | 
to be a ſecret to her, and to eve- 
ry-body but immediate parties; 
and it was Mrs. Hodges that I 
had propoſed to found by a K 
cond hand. | 
Now, my dear, it is certain, 
without applying to that tgo- 
much favoured houſekeeper, that 
there is not ſuch a man within 
ten miles of your uncle. Very 
true! One Tomkins there is, 


* day- Inbourer: and ave Thomp/on, 
6 2 


At laſt, ſhe revealed it, but in 


but, on the 


» 12 os WE. | 
- 
Pug 
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about five miles diſtaut the other 


© wayz but he is a pariſh ſchool- 


« 
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5 


3 


c 
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< maſter, poor, and about ſeventy. 


A man, though hut of 8004. 


a year, cannot come from one 


county to ſettle in another, but 
every · body in both muſt know it, 
and talk of it. | 

Mrs. Hodges may yet be 


founded at a diſtance, if you 


will. Your uneleis an old man. 
Old men imagine themſelves un- 
der obligation to their para- 
mours, if younger than them- 
ſelves, an ſeldom keep any- 
thing from their knowledge. But 
if we ſuppoſe him to make a ſecret 
of the defigned treaty, it is im- 
poſſible, before that treaty was 


thought of, but ſhe muſt have 


ſeen him, atleaſt have heard your 


uncle ſpeak praiſefully of a man 


he is ſaid to be ſo intimate with, 


let him have been ever ſo little a 5 


while in thoſe parts. 

© Yet, methinks, the ſtory is 
ſo plauſible: Tomlinſon, as you 
defcribe him, is ſo good a man, 
and ſo much of a gentleman; the 
end to be anſwered by his being 
an impoſtor, ſo much more than 
neceſſary if Lovelace has vil- 
lainy in his head; and as you are 
in ſuch a houſe—Y our wretch's 
behaviour to him was fo petu- 
lant and lordly; and Tomlin- 


ſon's anſwer ſo full of ſpirit and 


circumſtance; and then what he 


communicated to you of Mr. 


Hickman's application to your 
uncle, and of Mrs, Norton's to 
your mother; I ſome of which 
particulars, I am fatisfied, his 
vile agent Joſeph Leman could 
not reveal to his viler employer] 
his preſſing on the marriage-day, 
in the name of your uncle, which 
it could not anſwer any wicked 
purpoſe for him to do; and what 
he writes of your uncle's pro- 
poſal, to have it thought that 
you were married from the time 


that you have lived in one houſe 


together; and that to be made to 
agree with the time of Mr. 
Hiekman's viſit to your uncle: 
the inſiſting on a truſty perſon's 


being preſent at the ceremony, at 


that uncle's nomination==T heſe 
things male me willing totry for 
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. - -< atolerable conſtruction to be made 


of” all; though I am ſo much 


„ puzzled by what occurs on both 


O57 


1 
* 


1 il 


1 


6 
* 
c 
s 


10 


Tomlinſon's declaring himſelf in 


C 
c 


| 2 © ſides of the queſtion, that I can- 


not but abhor the deviliſh wretch, 
whoſe inventions and contriv- 
ances are for ever employing an 
inquiſitive head, as mine is, 
without affording the means of 
abſolute detection. 

* But this is what I am ready 
to conjecture, that Tomlinſon, 
ſpecious as he is, is a machine of 
Lovelace; and that he is employj- 


ed for ſome end, which has not 
yet been anſwered. This is 


certain, that not only Tomlin- 
ſon, but Mennell, who, I think, 


attended you more than once at 


this vile houſe, muſt know it to 
be awie houſe, | : 
What can you then think of 


* favour of it, upon enquiry? 


Ny 


$7 


* 


© Lovelace too muſt know it to 
be io; if not before he brought 
you to it, ſoon after, 

© Perhaps the company he found 
there, may be the molt probable | 
way of accounting for his bear- 
ing with the houſe, and for his 
ſtrange ſuſpenſions of marriage, 
when it was in his power to call 
ſuch an angel of a woman his. 


O my dear, the man is a vil- 


lain! the greateſt of villains, in 
every light !—I am convinced 
that he is, And this Doleman 
muſt be another of his imple- 
ments! | 5 5 
There are ſo many wretches 
who think that to be no fin, 
which js one of the greateſt, and 
the moſt ingrateful of all ſins, 
to ruin young creatures of our 
ſex who place their confidence 
in them; that the wonder is leſs 
than the ſhame, that people of 
figure, of appearance at leait, are 
found to promote the horrid pur · 
poſes of profligates of fortune 
and intereſt! _ 
But can I think, [you will 
aſk with indignant aſtoniſhment] 
that Lovelace can have deſigns 


upon your honour? 


That ſuch deſigns he has had, 
if he Hill hold them not, I can. 


have no doubt, now that I know. 


the houſe he has brought you to, 
; | to 
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© to be u vile one. This is a clue 
© that has led me to account for 
all his behaviour to you ever 
ſince you have been in hishinds. 
Allow me a brief retrofpeRtion 
© of it all. 2 N | 
We both know, that pride, re- 
venge, and a delight to tread in 
unbeaten paths, are principal in- 
redients in the character of this 
Eniſhed libertine. | 


. 


8 


ſeveral times thought, that I have 
ſeen. him ſtung and mortified 
that love has obliged him to 
kneel at your footſtool, becauſe 
you area Harlowe.—Yetis this 
wretch a ſavage in love.-Love 


2 


rits, has not been able to ſubdue 
his. 


which a few plaufible qualities, 


5 5 
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have gived him, have ſecured 
our eye-judging, our undiſtin- 
too-confiding ſex, to make aſſi - 


conqueſt of his unruly paſſions, 
* 75 of his ſtudy. 
6 


5 


animoſity to all the men, and to 


has always ſhewn you, and his 
own: family too, 'that he prefers 
his pride to his intereſt. 
declared marriage: hater :-a no- 
torious intriguer: full of his 
inventions; and glorying in 
them. He never could draw you 
into declarations of love: nor 
till your avſe relations perſe. 


Q 


. ceive his addreſſes as a lover. — 


E 


he could not therefore juſtly blame 


„„ % „ „„ „ „„ „„ „ oa > & a 


rence of your behaviour to him. 
The prevention of miſchief 
was your firſt main view in the 


dered, that you declared your 

preference of the Single life to any 
matrimonial engagement. He 
knew, that this was alway: your 


4. 
c 
He ought not, then, to have won - 
C 
£ 
« 


© He hates all your family, 
yourſelf excepted; and I haye 


that humanizes the fierceſt ſpi- 


ſprinkled among his odous ones, 
him too good a reception from 
guiſhing, our ſelf-flattering, our 


duity and obſequiouſneſs, and a 


e has ſome reaſon for his | 


one woman of your family. He 


e is a 


cuted you, as they did, to re- 


He knew that you profeſſedly 
diſliked him for his immoralities: 


you for the coldneſs and indiffe- 


correſpondence he drew you into. 


9 
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preference; and that: before he 
„ trieked you away ſo artfully. 
What was his conduct to you af - 
s, that you ſhould of a 
* ſudden change it? 

© Thus was your whole behavi- 


our regular, conſiſtent, and duti- 
ul to thoſe to hom by birth you 
5 owed duty; and neither prudifh, 


4 


2 


© whomyoucommunicated all that 


His pride, and the credit 


I 8 


© coquettiſh, nortyrannical to him. 


(> | 6 


e had agreed to go on with 
« you upon/ thoſe your own terms, 


and to rely enly on bis own me- 


© rits' and future reformation, for 
< your favour, ©» 
© It was plain to me, indeed, to 


« you knew of your own heart, 
though not all of it that T found 
out, that love had pretty early 
gained footing in it, And this 
you yourſelf would have diſ- 
covered ſooner than you did, had 
not his alarming, his unpolite, 
— rough conduct, kept it un- 
er. ag | | | 
I knew, by experience, that 
love 1s a fire that is not, to be 
played with, without burning 
one's fingers: I knew it to be a 
cage thing for two ſingle 
perſons of different ſexes, to en- 
ter into familiarity and corre- 
ſpondence with eachother; ſince, 
as to the latter, muſt not a per- 
ſon be capable of premeditated 
art, who can ſit down to write, 
and not write from the heart? 
—And a woman to write her 
heart to a man practiſed in de- 
ceit, or even to à man of ſome 
character, what advantage does 
it give him over her? * 
© As this man's vanity had made 
him imagine, that no woman 
could be proof againſt love, when 
his addreſs was honourable; no 
wonder that he ſtruggled, like a 
lion held in toils, againſt a paſ- 
ſion that he thought not return - 
ed. And how could you, at firſt, 
ſhew a return in love, to ſo fierce 
a ſpirit, and who had ſeduced 
you away by vile artifices, but 
tothe approval of thoſe artifices? 
© Hence, perhaps, it is not diſh. 


© cult to believe, that it became 
© poſſible for'ſuch a wretch.as this 
to give way to his old 


prejudices 


againſt 


g-? 


— 
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nagiinſt marriage; and to that tive, ſo ſeconded, fo ſupported, 
© reverige which had always been  * ſo inſtigated, too probably, as 
© a firſt paſſion with hm. —* he has been That native dig- 

This is the only way, I think, i, that heroin I will call it, 


F 


© to account for his horrid views which has, on all, proper occa- 
es in bringing you to a vile houſe. * fions, exerted itſelf in it's full 
And now may not all the reſt © Iuftre, unmingled with that 
© be naturally accounted for? = charming obligingneſs and con- 
His delays—His teazing ways — deſcending ſweetneſs, which is 
His bringing you to bear with evxermore the ſaftener of that dig- 
« his lodging in the ſame houſe nity, when your mind is free and 
© —His making you paſs to the . unapprehenſive! 
© people of it, as his wife; thoug (> Cet me ſtop to admire, and to 
. . © reflriftively. ſo, yet with hope, bleſs my beloved friend, who, 
no doubt, (vileſt of villains as he © unhappily for herſelf, at an a 
© js!) to take you at adyantage=  * ſo tender, unacquainted as he 
His bringing you into the com- © was with the world, and with 
© pany of his libertine compa- the vile arts of libertines, hav- 
© nions: the attempt of impoſing ing been called upon to ſuſtain 
© upon. you that Miſs Parting - © the hardeſt and moſt ſhocking 
© ton for a bedfellow, very pro- © trials, from perſecuting rela- 
© bably his own invention for © tions on one hand, and from a 
© the worſt of purpoſes: his ter- © villainous lover on the other, 
© rifying you at many different © has been enabled to give fuch an 
times: his obtruding himſelf © illuſtrious example of fortitude 
© upon you when you went out to © and prudence, as never woman 
church; nodoubt to prevent your 6 — before her; and who, as [ 
© finding ont what the people of © have heretofore obſerved *, has 
© the houſe were: the advantages © made a far greater figure in ad- 
he made of your brother's fooliſh . © verſity, than ſhe poſſibly could 
project with Singleton. 1 8 ©. have made, had all her ſhining 
| © See, my dear, how naturally all _ 2 been exerted in their 
this follows from the diſcovery = full force and power, by the con- 
made by Miſs Lardner. Seehow {IF © tinuance of that proſperous run 
© the monſter, whom I thought, of fortune which attended her for 
© and ſo often called, a fo, comes © eighteen years of life out of nine- 
© out to have been all the time one teen 
of the greateſt villains in the FCC 
« world! Bur now, my dear, do I ap- 
© But if this be ſo, what [it prehend, that you are in greater 
_ © would be aſked by an indifferent danger than ever yet you have 
.< perſon] has hitherto ſaved you? © been in; if you are not married 
© Glorious creature! What, mo- in a week; and yet ſtay in this 
© rally ſpeaking, but your watch- © abominable houſe. For were you 
« fulneſs ! What but that, and the © out of it, I own I ſhould not be 
© majeſty of your virtue; the na- © much afraid for you. 
© tive dignity, which, in a fitua- © Theſe are my thoughts on the 
© tion ſo very difficult, (friend-  _ * moſt deliberate conſideration : 
« leſs, deſtitute, paſſing for a wife, (5 that he is now convinced, that 
© caſt into the company of ere he has not been able tò draw you 
© tures accuſtomed to betray and off your guard: that therefore, 
ruin innocent hearts) has hither - if he can obtain no new advan- 
to enabled you to baffle, over - © tage over you as he. goes along, 
© awe, and confound, ſuch a dan be is reſolved to do you all the 
© gerous libertine as this; ſo habi- « poor juſties that it is in the power 
© tually remorſeleſs, as you have © of ſuch a wretch as he, todo you. 
© obſerved him to be; ſo very va-x Heis the rather induced to this, 


© rious in his temper; ſo inven- * as he ſeep, that all his own fa- 


L See Vol. IV. p. 479. 1 


* 


wv ily hire fe — 


« ſelves in your eauſe? andꝰ that it 
is his e inter e to be juſt to 


hen the horrid wretch 


©. you, 
| 15 as well he may) Above 
ball 9 I have n6 Hout of 
© this; with ſuch a love'as Bo. - 
oh wreteh' i is capable of: with /u 
£3 © a love as Herod loved his 
© riamne. He is now chereford, 
ver 1. probably, at laſt, in ear- 
d 


1 took time for enquiries of 


< different natures, as I knew b 
© the train you are in, that what- 


© ever his 1 5 are, they cannot 


£ ripen either or evil, till 
N ſowething mall Scroll from this 
© new device of his about Tom- 

© linfon and your uncle. ; | 
Device 


penetrable (| 1 intends by it. 
She E And yet I find it to be true, 
© that CounſellorWilliams (whom 


Mr. Hickman knows to be aman 


of eminence in his profeſſion) has 


actually as good as finiſhed the 


_ ſettlements: that two draughts 


© of them have been made; one 5 


* avowedly to be ſent to one Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon, as the clerk 
" © fays—And I find that a licence 


has actually been more than once 


© endeavoured to be obtained; and 


- © that difficulties. have: Ritherto 


been made, equally to Lovelace's 
$F © vexation and difap 
__ _ © My mother's pr 

< very intimate with the proctor 
© © apphed to by the 5 has 

come at this information in con- 


© fidence; and hints, that, 6 Mr. 


Lovelace is a man of high for- 
tunes, theſe difficulties wil I pro- 
© bably be got over. 


I ſhould riot have had a 

i>: bp: thought of, (ſince nothing very 
A ©'vilehas yet been attempted) but 
"SFO finding what a houſe you are 
in, and, on that diſcovery, lay- 


aten 2— and unden on ö 


occurrences. 


0 "You re obliged, from the pre- 


13» 


have no doubt that 
ä it is, whatever this dark, this im- 


intment. 
or, who is 


E Ent favoutable + appearan 
give him your company * 
cver he requeſts it. Vu are un- 
Naher 
5 2 „paſt difobli- 


tions; and to receive his ad- 


reſſes "as thoſe of a detrothed 


| « 8 will incur the cen- 


© ſure of prudery and affeftation, 
even perhaps in . a 
| e if No 


| 5 c that diſtance which has hitherto 
been your ſecurity, His ſudden 


(and as ſuddenly recovered) il}- 


6 neſs has —— him an opportu- 


* nity to find out, that 
> hin. (Alas, 
© you'loved him!) He is, as you 


u love 


relate, every hour more and more 
© an encroacher, upon it. He has 
_ © ſeemed:to change his nature, and 
is all love and gentleneſs] * The 
put on the ſheep's 


wolf has 


on eloathing; yet more than once 


has ſne on his teeth, and his hard- 
© ly-ſheathed claws. The inſtance 


you have given of this freedom 
4 with your perſon , hieb you 
4 


matters are circumſtanced be- 
tween you, could not but 
over, when Tomlinſon's letter 


ſhew theſkdvantage he has now 

over you; and alſo, that if he 

t can obtain greater, he will. 
And for this very reaſon (as 1 


is introduced; that is to ſay, to 
give you the greater ſecurity, and 


fence be given * 2 — vih- 
lainous attempt. T 


not now to Le im your 


b power as it ought =* » lince 
4 that now partly de 
But here follow the cauſes of 
* vr of your danger; 
ic 


ds on your 

uncle, whoſe preſence, at your 

own motion, he 2 wiſhed on 

© the occaſion.— A wiſh, poo 
4 nal, very unlikely, Tinink, to 


* offer 
not forgive him? . 
I fear nothing (as I know who 


1 /\© has (aid) that devil PT I 


= be meuns the freedom Mr. Lovelace took with her 1 the fire-plot, See Val. IV. 
Letter LIV. When Miſs Howe wiote this ler, ite could: not know of that. 


4 {a Letter LV v. * 


. 5 . incarnate 


11 


of forgetting, or 


dear, I kntw 


could not but reſent; and yet, as 


called you into his company , 


apprehend) it is, \that Tomknſon | 
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nd thus: ſituated, ſhould he 
freedoms, muſt * Y 
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-- ©: zycarnate ean fairly do-againſt a 
virtue ſo eſtabliſned i + ſur- 
prises, my dear, in ſuch a houſe 
©, as that you are in, and in ſuch 
© cireumſtances as I have men- 
4 tioned, I greatly fear! — The 
man, one, who has already tri- 
© umphed over perſons worthy of 

© his alliance, | | 
What then have you to do, 


\\ © nal houſe!--Q that your heart 
© would let you fly the man! 

If you ſhould be diſpoſed fo 

4 © to do, Mrs. Townſend ſhall be 

© ready at your command, —But 


© if you meet with no impediments, 


. © no new cauſes of doubt, I think 
your reputation in the eye of the 
World, though not your happi- 
neſs, is concerned, that you ſhould 
de his. - And yet I cannot bear, 


that theſe libertines ſhould be re- 


4 warded for their villainy with the 


© beſt of the ſex, when the worſt of 


it are too good for them. 
© But if you meet with the leaſt 
ground for ſuſpicion; if he would 
© detain you at the odious houſe, 
bor wiſh you to ſtay, now you 
know what the people are; fly 
bim, whatever your proſpects are, 

© ag well as them, 


In one of your next airings, if 


© you have no other way, refuſe to 
return with him. Name me for 
Jour intelligencer, that you are 
iin a bad houſe; and if you think 
you cannot now break with him, 
© ſeem rather to believe that he 
may not know it to be ſo; and 
9 that I do not believe he does: 
n and yet this belief in us both muſt 
© appear to be very groſs. | 
4 But ſuppoſe you deſire to 

© out of town for the air, this i 
© try weather, and- inſiſt upon it? 
' © You may plead your health for 
ſo doing. He dare not reſiſt ſuch 
a plea. Your brother's fooliſh 
ſcheme, I am told, is certainly 
2 given up; ſo you need not be 

© afraid on that account. 
If you do not fly the houſe 


a upon reading of this, or ſome 
way or other get out of it, I ſhall 


50 judge of his power over you, by 


See Mrs; Norton's Letter, Vol IV. p. 48% 


to do, t. 
© but to fly this houſe; this infer- 
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© the little you will have over ei- 
ther him or yourſelf, | 
One of my informers has made 
(light enquiries concerning Mrs. 
© Fretchville. Did he ever name 
© to you the ſtreet or ſquare ſhe 
© lived in? I don't remember that 
© you, in any of yours, mentioned 
© the' place of her abode to me. 
Strange, very ſtrange, this, I 
© think! No ſuch perſon or houſe 
© can be found, near any of the 
new ſtreets or ſquares, where the 
lights T had from your letters led 
© me to imagine her, houſe might 
(FF © be—Aſk him, What ſtreet the 
© houſe is in, if he has not told 
you? And let me know, If he 
© make a difficulty of that cir- 
© cumſtance, it will amount to a 
© detection, And yet, I think, 
* you have enough without this, 
I ſhall ſend this long letter by 
Collins, who — . day to 
oblige me; and that he may try 
(now know where you are) to 
et it into your own hands, If 
e cannot, he will leave it at 
Wilſon's. As none of our let. 
ters by that conveyance have 
miſcarried when you have been 
in more apparently diſagreeable 
ſituations than you are in at pre- 
ſent, I hope that this will go ſafe, 
if Collins ſhould be obliged to 
ſhave ti thereto ls 
I I wrote a ſhort letter to you in 
my firſt agitations. It contained 
not above twenty lines, all full 
of frighty alarm, and execration. 
But being afraid, that my vehe- 
mence would too much affect 
you, I thought it better to wait 
a little, as well for che reaſons 
already hinted at, as to be able to 
| you as many particulars as 
couldz and my thoughts upon 
all. And now, I think, taking 
to your aid other circumſtances, 
as they have offered, or ma 
offer, you will be ſufficiently 
armed to reſiſt all his machina- 
ä tions, be what they will. | 
(5 © One-word more. Command 
© me up, if I can be of the leaſt 
ſer vice or pleaſure to you. I va- 
© lue not fame; I value not cen. 
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© ſure; nor even life itſelf, I verily 


think, as I do your honour, and 
, 5 friendſhip For, is not your 


your friendſhip the pride of m 
Bag + r 


May Heaven preſerve you, my 
© deareſt creature, in honour and 
* ſafety, is the prayer, the hourly 
prayer, of your ever-faithful and 
Aſfectiouate ; 

ANNA Howe, 
© THURSDAY MORN, 5. | 
© I have written all night.“ 


© TO MISS HOWE, 


© MY DEAREST CREATURE, 


# pow you have ſhocked, con- 


© founded, ſurprised, aſtonmiſhed- 


© me, by your dreadful communica- 


up againſt ſuch a ſtroke as this! 
When all hope was with me! When 


— But can there be ſuch villainy in 
men, as in this vile principal, and 
equally vile agent! | 

© I am really ill-Very ill-Grief 
and ſurprize, and, now I will ſay, 
deſpair, have overcome me! — All, 
all, you have laid down as conjec- 


A a a »% W K =» 
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than conjeRure! 

O that your mother would have the 
goodneſs to permit me the preſence of 
the only comforter that my afflicted, 
my bald. broken heart, could be raiſed 
by! But I charge you, think not of 
coming up without her indulgent per- 
miſſion, I am too ill at prefent, my 
dear, to think of combating with this 
dreadful man; and of flying from 
this horrid houſe!—My bad wvriting 
will beau you thir—But my illneſs 
will be my preſent ſecurity, ſhould 
he indeed have meditated villainy.— 
Forgive, O forgive, my deareſt friend, 
the trouble I have given you !- All 
muſt ſoon—But why add I grief to 


— EEE TEST 


„ 


8 one trouble to trouble) - But 
6 


| charge you, my beloved creature, 
© not to think of coming up without 
© your mother's leave, to the truly de- 
_* folate and broken-ſpirited | 


© CLakisgsa HarkLOWE,' 


- WL, Jack1--And what thinkeſ 


onour my honour? Aud is not 


tion My heart is too weak to bear 


my proſpects were ſo much mended! 


And can 
or monſter, than ſhe calls me in the 


ture, appears to me now to be more 
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thou of this laſt letter? Miſs Howe va 
lues not either Fame or cenſure; and 
thinkeſt thou, that this letter will not 
— the little fury up, though the 
could procure no other con than 
her higgler's paniers, one; for herſelf, 
the other for her maid? She knows 
whither to-come now. Many a little 
villain have J puniſhed for knowin 
more than I would have her know, an 
that by adding to her knowledge and 
experience. What thinkeR thou, Bel - 
ford, if, by getting hither this virago, 
and giving cauſe for a lamentable letter 
from her to the fair fugitive, I ſhould 
be able to recover hor Would ſhe not 
viſit that friend in ber diſtreſs, thinkeſt 
thou, whoſe intended viſit to her in bers 
brought her into the condition from 
which ſhe herſelf had ſo perfidiouſly 
elſcaped? - N 0 4G Fa 
Let me enjoy the thought! 
Shall I ſend this letter . Thou ſeeſt 
I have left room, if I fail in the exact 
inritation of ſo charming à hand, to 
avoid too ſtrict a ſcrutiny, Do they not 


both deſerve it of me? Seeſt thou not 


how the owes bag threatens her mo- 
ther? Ought ſhe not to be puniſhed? 
be a worſe devil, or villain, 


long letter I incloſe, (and has called me 
in her former letters) were I to puniſh 
them both as my vengeance urges me 
to puniſh them? And when I have exe- 
cuted that my vengeance, how charm- 
ingly ſatisfied may they both go down 
into the country, and keep houfe 
ther, and have a much better reaton | 


than their pride could give them, for 


living the ſingle life they have both 
ſeemed ſo fond of! N 
I will ſet about tranſcribing it this 
moment, I think, - I can reſolve after». 
wards, Yet what has poor Hickman 
done to deſerve this of me? - But glo- 
riouſſy would it puniſh the mother, (as 


well as daughter) for all her ſordid © 


avaricez and for her undutifulneſs to 
honeſt Mr, Howe, whoſe heart ſhe ac- 
tually broke. I am on tiptoe, Jack, to 
enter upon this project. Is not one 


country as good to me as another, if I 


ſhould be obliged to take another tour 
upon it? * i 
Bur I will not venture. Hickman 
is a good man, they tell me. I love a 
ood man. I hope of hte days to 
be a good man myſelf, Beſides, I have 
| 4L2 heard 
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to notice, exce 


. 
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heard within this week ſomething of 

this honeſt fellow that ſhews he has a 
ſoul; when I thought, if he had one, 
that it lay a little of the deepeſt to emerge 

on very extraordinary 

occaſions; and that then it preſently 

ſank again into it's cellula adipoſa.— 

'The man is a plump man. Didſt ever 
ſee him, Jack ? 5 Sg 

But the principal reaſon that with- 
holds me, [For tis a tempting project !] 
3s, for fear of being utterly blown up, 
3f I ſhould not be quick enough with 
my letter, or if Miſs Howe ſhould de- 
liberate on ſetting out, or try her mo- 
ther's conſent firſt; in which time a 
letter from my frighted beauty might 
reach her; for I have no doubt, where- 
ever ſhe has refuged, but her firſt work 
was to write to her vixen friend. I will 


therefore go on patiently; and take my 


revenge upon the little fury at my lei- 


undd | | 
But, in ſpite of my compaſſon for 
Hickman, whoſe better character is 


ſometimes my envy, and who is one of 


thoſe mortals that bring clumſineſs into 
credit with the mothers, to the diſgrace 


of us clever fellows, and often to our 


diſappointment, with the daughters; 
and who has been very buſy in aſſiſting: 
theſe double-armed beauties againſt me 
1 ſwear by all the Diz Majores, as well 
as Minores, that I will have Miſs Howe, 
if I cannot have her more exalted friend! 
then, if there be as much flamin 
love between theſe girls as — pretend, 
what will my charmer profit by her 


eſcape? | 


And now, that I ſhall permit Miſs 
Howe to reign a little longer, let me 


/ 
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than practiſe. But this, I believe, 1 
have ſaid more than once before. 

I am loth to reproach ayſelf, now 
the cruel creature has eſcaped me; for 
what. would that do, but add to my tor- 
ment? ſince evils ſelf-cauſed,. and a- 
voidable, admit not -of palliation or 
comfort. And yet, if thou telleſt me, 


that all her ſtrength was owing to my 


weakneſs, and that I have been a curſed 
coward in this whole affair; why then, 
Jack, I may bluſh, and be von z but, 
by my ſoul, I cannot contradi& thee. 
But this, Belford, I hope—that if I 
can turn the poiſon of the incloſed let- 
ter into wholeſome aliment; that is to 
ſay, if I can make uſe of it to my ad- 
vantage; I ſhall have thy free conſent 
to do it. Bi, * 
Iam always careful to open covers 
cautiouſly, and to preſerve ſeals, entire. 
I will draw out from this curſed letter 
an alphabet. Nor was Nick Rowe ever 
half ſodiligent to learn Spanith, at the 
Quixote recommendation of a certain 


peer, as I will be to gain the maſtery of 
this vixen's hand. 2 | NN 


LETTER v. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO uiss 


HOWE, 


THURSDAY EVENING, JUNE 8. 
AFTER my laſt, fo full of other 
hopes, the contents of this will 
ſurprize you. O my deareſt friend, the 
man has at laſt proved himſelf to be a 

villain! * N 
It was with the utmoſt difficulty laſt 


_ aſk thee, If thou haſt not, in the incloſed night, that I preſerved myſelf from the 


Jetter, a freſh inſtance, that a great many 
of my difficulties with her ſiſter · toaſt 


are owing to this flighty-girl?—"T;s' 


true, that here was naturally a con- 
Founded ſharp winter air; and if a little 
cold water was thrown. into the path, 
no wonder that it was inſtantly frozen; 
and that the poor honeſt traveller found 


vileſt diſhonour. He extorted from me 
a promiſe, of forgiveneſs, and that I 
would ſee him next day, as if nothing 
had happened: but if it were poſſible 
to eſcape from a wretch, who, as I have 
too much reaſon to believe, formed a 
plot to fire the houſe, to frighten me, 
almoſt naked, into his arms, how could 


-It next to impoſſible to keep his way; I ſee him next day? 


one foot ſliding back as faſt as the other 


advanced, to the endangering of his 


limbs or neck. But yet I think it im- 


poſſible, that ſhe ſhould have baffled me 


as ſhe has done, (novice as ſhe is, and 


neyer before from under her parents 


Wings) had ſhe not been armed by a 


: Virago, who was formerly very near 


} 


» hewing, that ſhe could better adviſe 


I have eſcaped—Heaven- be praiſed 
that I have l—And have now no other 
concern, than that I fly fromthe oniy 
hope that could have made ſuch an huſ- 

band tolerable to me; the reconcilia- 
tion with my friends, ſo agreeably un- 

dertaken by my uncle. | 
All my 2 ent hope is, to find ſome 
reputable family, or perſon of my * 
| | | ex, 


* 


* 


ler, whd is!obliged to go-begond ſons 


ther; but if I might chuſe, in ſome one 
of our American colonies Never to by 
heard of more by my relations, whom 
have ſo grievoully offende. 
Nor let your generous heart be moyed 
at what I write. If I can eſcape the 
dreadfulleft part of my father's male- 
diction, (for the temporary part is al- 
ready in a manner fulfilled, which makes 
me tremble in apprehenſion af the other) 
I ſhall think, the — of my world 
fortunes a h compoſition. 315 
Neither 20 — need of the renewal 
of your ſo often tendered goodneſs to 
me: for I have with me rings and other 


valuables, that werè ſent me with my 


cloaths, which will turn into money to 
anſwer all I can want, till Providence 
ſhall be pleaſed to * me into ſome way 
to help myſelf, if, for my further pu- 
nithment, my life is to be lengthened 
beyond my wiſhes. bs: 

mpute not this ſcheme, my beloved 
friend, either to dejection on one hand, 
or to that romantick turn on the other, 
which we. have ſuppoſed generally to 
obtain with our. ſex, from fifteen to 
twenty-two: for, be pleaſed to conſider 
my unhappy ſituation, in the light in 


_ which it really muſt appear to every 


conſiderate perſon, who knows it. In 


the firſt place, the-man, who has had 
the aſſurance to think me, and to endea- 


vour to make me, his property, will 
hunt me from place to place, and ſearch 
after me as a ſtray: and he knows he 
may do ſo with impunity; for whom 
have I to protect me from him); 
Then as to my eſtate, the envied eſtate, 
which has been the original cauſe of all 
my misfortunes, it ſhall never be mine 
upon litigated terms. What is there in 
being enabled to boaſt, that I am worth 
more than I can uſe, or quiſb to uſe ? 
And if my power is circumſcribed, I 
ſhall not have that to anſwer for, which 


I could have, if I did not uſe it as I 


ought: which very few do. I ſhall have 
no huſband, of whoſe intereſt I ought to 
be fo regardful, as to prevent me doing 
more than juſtice to others, that I may 
not do /eſ5 to him. If, therefore, my 
father will, be pleaſed (as I ſhall pre: 


ſume, in proper ti me, to propaſe to him) 


to pay two annuities out of it, one to 
my dear Mrs. Norton, which maꝝ make 
her eaſy for the remainder of her life, 


as ſhe is now growing iuto years; the 


. 


bo 


_— 
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good woman, for the uſe of nn poor, 


as J have had the vanity to calba'cers 


tain ſet of people, ebucerning hom ſhe 
knows all my mind; that ſo as f e 


poſſible may ſuffer by the conſequences 
of my error; God: bleſs them, and gi ve 
2 heart's-eaſe and content, th the 


Other reaſons for my taking the hep 
I have hinted at, are theſe : * 5 44 er 
This wicked man knows I have no 


friend in the word but you: your 


: 


neighbourhood, therefore, would be the 


firſt he would ſeek for me in, were you 
to think it poſſible for me to be con- 
cealed in it: and in this caſe you might 
be ſubjected to inconveniences greater 
even than thoſe which you have already 
ſuſtained on my account, | 


From my couſin Morden, were he to 


come, I could not 
ſince, by his letter to me, it is evident, 


that my brother bas engaged him in his 


party: nor wauld I, by any means, ſub. 
jet ſo worthy a man to danger; 28 


might be the caſe, from the vi of 


this e ſpirit. | \ 
Theſe things conſidered, what better 
method can I take, than to go abroad 


to, ſome one of the Engliſh' colonies; 


where ee but yourſelf ſhall know 
any-thing 


(if it pleaſe God) in a courſe of livi 
tolerably to my mind? For ĩt is no ſmall 
part of my concern, that my indiſere- 
tions have laid ſo heavy a tax upon you, 


my dear friend, to whom, once, I hoped 


to give more pleaſure than pain. 


I am at preſent at one Mrs. Moore's 5 
at Hampſtead. My heart miſgave me 


at coming to this village, becauſe I had, 
been here with him more than ances 
but the coach hither was ſo ready a con 
veniency, that I knew not what to-do 
better. Then I ſhall ſay here no longer 
than till I can receive your anſwer to 


this: in which you will be pleaſed to 


let me know, it I cannot be hid, ac« 


cording to your former contrivance, 
Happy, had I given into it at the time!} 


by Mrs. Townſend's aſſiſtance, till the 
heat of his ſearch be over. The Dept. 
ford road, I imagine, will be the right 


direction to hear of a paſſage, and to get 


ſafely aboard. THT n {4 
O why was the 2 fiend of all un 
chained, and permitted to aſſume ſo 
ſpecious à form, and yet allowed te 


5 l 8 * N ” 2 * . 
: 


„ 
cotder of gol. per aum, do the fame 
or who lives abroad; I care not Whi - 


hope protection; 


me; nor you, let me tell 
you, preſently, nor till I am fixed, and 
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eonceal his feet and his talons, till with 
the one he was ready to trample upon 
my honour, and to ſtrike the other into 
my heart !/—And what had 1 done, that 
he ſhould be let looſe particularly upon 
me! t | 

Forgive me this murmuring queſtion, 
the of my impatience, my gri/ty 
impatience, I doubt: for, as I have 


_ efcaped with my honour, and nothin 


but my — proſpects, and my 
ide, my ambition, and my vanity, 
ve ſuffered in this wreck of my hope - 
fuller fortunes, may I not ſtill be more 


happy than I deſerve to be? And is it 


not in my own power ſtill, by the Di- 
vine favour, to lecure the great ſtake of 
all? And who knows but thatthis very 
path into which my inconſideration has 
thrown me, ſtrew'd as it is with briers 
and thorns, which tear in pieces my 
gaudier trappings, May not be the right 


path to lead me into the great road to 


my future happineſs; which might have 
been endangered by evil communica- 


tion? 8 


And afterall, are there not ſtill more 


deſerving perſons than I, who never 


failed-in any capital point of duty, 
that have bee more humbled than my- 


ſelfz and ſome too, by the errors of 


rents and relations, by the tricks and 
aſeneſs of guardians and truſtees, and 


in which their own raſhneſs or folly had 
no part? 


will then endeavour to make the 
deſt of my preſent lot. And join with 
me, my beſt, my only friend, in pray- 
ing, that my puniſhment may end here; 


and that my preſent affliftions may be 


ſanQufied to me. | 
This letter will enable you to ac- 


count fora line or two, which I ſent to 


Wilſon's, to be carried to you, only 
for a feint, to get his ſervant out of 
the way. He ſeemed to be left, as I 
thought, for a fpy upon me, But he 
returning too ſoon, I was forced to 
write a few lines for him to carry to his 


maſter, to a tavern near Doctors Com- 


mons, with the fame view: and this 


| drm anſwered my end. 


wrote early in the morning a bitter 
letter to the wretch, which I left for 
him obvious enough; and I ſuppoſe he 
has it by this time. I kept no copy of 


it. I ſhall recolle& the contents, and 


ive you the particulars of all, at more 

leisure. | . | * 
Jam fure you will approve of my 

eſcape—The rather, as the people of 
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the houſe' muſt, be very vile: for they, 

and that Dorcas too, did hear me 1 
know they did) cry out for help. If 
the fire had been other than a villain- 
ous plot, (although in the morning, 
to blind them, I pretended to think it 
otherwiſe) they would have been alarm- 
ed as much as I; and have run in, hear- 
ing me ſcream, to comfort me, ſuppoſ- 
ing my terror was the fire; to Felieve 
me, ſuppoſing it were any-thing elſe. 
But the vile Dorcas went away as ſoon 
as ſhe ſaw the wretch throw his arms 
about me !—Bleſs me, my dear, I had 
only my flippers and an under petticoat 
on. TI was frighted out of my bed, by 
her cries of fire; and that I ſhould be 
burnt to aſhes in a moment—And ſhe 
to go'away, and never to return, nor 


any-body elſe! And yet I heard wo- 


men's voices in the next room; indeed 
Idid.—-An evident contrivance of them 
all:. God be praiſed, I am out of their 
houſe ! 7 | | 
My terror is not = over: I can 
hardly think myſelf ſafe. Every well 
dreſſed man I ſee from my windows, 
whether on horſeback or on foot, I 
think to be him. bir Oy: 
I know you will expedite an anſwer. 
A man and horſe will be procured me 
to-morrow early, to carry this. To be 
ſure, you cannot return an anſwer by 
the ſame man, becauſe you mult ſee. 
Mrs. Townſend firſt: nevertheleſs, I 
ſhall wait with impatience till you car; 
having- no friend but you to apply to; 
and being ſuch a ſtranger to this part 
of the world, that I know not which 
way to turn myſelf; whither to go; 
nor what to do What a dreadful hand 
have I made of it! 
Mrs. Moore, at whoſe houſe I am, 
is a widow, and of good character: 
and of this one of her neighbours, of 
whom I bought a handkerchief, pur- 


poſely to make enquiry before I would 


venture, informed me. 
I will not ſet my foot out of doors, 


till I have your direction: and I am the 


more ſecure, having dropt words to the 
people of the houſe where the coach ſet 
me down, as if I expected a chariot to 
meet me in my way to Hendon; a vil- 
lage a little diſtance from this. And 
when I left their houſe, I walked back- 
ward and forward upon the hill; at 
firſt, not knowing what to, do; and 
afterwards, to be certain that T was 


not watched before I ventured to en- 


quire after a lodging. 


You 
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.. You will:dire& for me, my dear, by 
the name of Mrs, Harriot Lucas. 
\ Had I not made my eſcape when I 
did, I was reſolved to attempt it again 
and again. He was gone to the Come 
mons for a licence, as he wrote me 
word; for I refuſed to ſee him, not- 
withſtanding the promiſe he extorted 
fro WG ir ont $i een 
How hard, how next-to-impaſſible, 
my dear, to avoid many er deyias 
tions, when we are betrayed into à ca- 
pital one! "hs 
For fear I ſhould not get away at 1 
firſt effort, I had apprized him, that 
would not ſet eye upon him under a 
week, in order to gain myſelf time for 
it in different ways And were I ſo to 
have been watched as to have made it 
- neceſſary, I would, after ſuch an in- 
ſtance of the connivance of the women 


of the houſe, have run out into the 


ſtreet, and thrown myſelf into the next 
houſe I could have entered, or claimed 
protection from the firſt perſon, I had 
met—Women to deſert the N a poor 
creature of their daun ſex in ſuch a ſitu- 
ation, what muſt they be! hen, ſuch 
poor guilty ſort of figures did they 
make in the morning after he was gone 
out — ſo earneſt to get me up ſtairs, and 


to convince me, N the ſcorched win 


dow- boards, and burnt curtains and 
vallens, that the fire was real— that 
(although I ſeemed to believe all they 
would have me believe) I was more 
and more reſolved to get out of their 
houſe at all adventures. 
When I began, I thought to write 
but a few. lines. But, be my ſubject 
what it will, I know not how to con- 
clude when I write to you. It was al. 
ways ſo; it is not therefore owing, pe- 
culiarly to that moſt intereſting and un- 
happy ſituation, which you will allow 
owever, to | engroſs at preſent the 
whole mind of your unhappy, but euer. 
D 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
LET ISR VI. | 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
e 7604; 2PQRDz, een, 


? 


| FRIDAY MORNING, PAST TWO 


IE ! \  ©'CLOCK, ö 
Fe triumphe! To Clariſſa, ſing |— 

Once more, what a happy man thy 
friend -A filly dear | novice to be 


heard * tell ä | 1 dh. 
carry her- And to go to A 

of all the villages abou! — 2 
The place where we had been together 


more than once! | 


- 


_ Methinks I am ſorry the managed 
no better 1-—-I ſhall find the recovery of 


her too eaſy a taſk, I fear! Had the but 
known how much difficulty enhances 


the value of 2 with me, and 


had ſhe had the leaſt notion of obligi 8 


me by it, ſhe would neyer have Nopt 


ſhort at Hampſtead, ſurely. 


Well, but after all this exultation 


thou wilt aſk, If I have already ber 
back my charmer?—I have not: but 
knowing where ſhe is, is almoſt the 
ſame thing as having her in my power. 


And it delights me to think how ſhe | 


will ſtart and tremble when I firſt pc 


upon her! How ſhe will look with con- 


ſcious guilt, that will more than wipe 


off my guilt of Wedneſday night, 

when ſhe ſees her injured lover, and 

acknowledged huſband, from #\ way | 
ve 


the greateſt of felonics, ſhe would 
ſtolen herſelf. | | 


But thou wilt be impatient to know 
how I came by my lights. Read. the 


incloſed here, and remember the in- 


ſtructions which from time to time, as 


I have told thee, I have given my fel- 
low, in apprehenſion of ſuch anelope- 
ment; and that will tell thee all, and 
what I may reaſonably expect from the 


raſcal's diligence and management, if 


he wiſhes ever to ſce my face again, - 
I received it about half an hour ago, 
juſt as I was going to lie down in m 

cloaths: and it has made me fo 0 


alive, that, midnight as it is, I have . 


ſent for a Blunt's chariot, to attend 
me here by day-peep, with my uſual 


' coachman, if potſible; and knowi 


not elſe what to do with myſelf, I ſat 


dawn, and, in the jay of my heart, 
have not only written thus far, but 


bave concluded upon the meaſures I 
ſhall take when admitted to. her 


ſence: for well am I aware of the dif- 


ficulties I ſhall have to contend with 


from her perverſeneſs, 


© HONNORED SUR, , 


Tu is to ſertifie your honner, 


© how I am heer at Hameſtet, 
© wher I have found out my lady to be 


© in logins at one Mrs. Moore's, near 


upon Hamſtet Hethe. And I have 


ſo ordered matters, that her ladiſhip 
© cannot 


— 


* r 
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©! cannot ſtur but I muſt have notice of 
#-her.goins and comins. AsTknowed 
4 I durſted not look into your honner's 
* faſe/ if IJ had not found out my lady, 

© thoff ſhe was gone off the prems's in 
a quarter of an hour, as a man may 
© ſay; fo I knowed you would be glad 
at hart to know I had found her out: 
and ſo I ſend thiſs Petur Patrick, 
© who is to have 5 ſhillins, it being 
© now near 12 of the clock at nite; for 
© he would not ſtar without a hearty 
© drink too beſides: and I was willing 
all ſhulde be ſnug likeways at the 
. ©. Jogins before I ſent. e 
I have munny of youre konner's; 
© but I thought as how if the man 

Vas payed by me beforend, he mought 
©. play trix; fo. left that to your hon- 
My lady knows nothing of m 
„ being hereaway. But 1 thoute it 
© beſt not to leve the plaſe, becauſe ſhe 
has taken the logins but for a fue 
4 nites. EDEN 
II your honner come to the Upper 
© Flax, I will be in ſite all the day about 
the tapp-houfe or the hethe. 
© borroned another cote, inſtead of 

your honner's liferie, and a blacke 
© wigg; fo cannot be knoen by my la- 
© dy, iff as howe ſhe ſhuld ſee me: and 
| © have made as if I had the toothe- 
© ake; fo with my haneriffe at my 
© mothe, the teth which your honner 

s was pleaſed to bett out with your 

© honner's fyſte, and my dam'd wide 
© mothe; as your honner notifys it to 
* be, cannot be knoen to be mine. 
The tow inner letters IJ had from 
© my lady, before ſhe went off the 
« prems's. One was to be left at Mr. 
©. Wilſon's for Miſs Howe. The next 
* was to be for your honner. But I 
© knowed you was not at the plaſe di- 


© reſted; and being afear'd of what 


fell out, ſo I kept them for your hon- 
© ner, and fo could not give um to you, 
until I feed you. Miſs How's I 


only made belief to her ladiſhip as I 


© carried it, and ſed as how there was 

nothing left for hur, as ſhe wiſhed to 
© knoe: ſo here they be bothe. 

| © am, may it pleſe your honner, 

© your honner's moſl dutiful, and, wonte 

* more, happy ſarvant, | 

: © Wm. SUMMERS.” 


The two inner letters, as Will calls 


I have 


„ „ a „ a a a 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


them, *tis' plaig, were written for ns 
other purpoſe, but to ſend him out of 
the way with them, and one of them 
to amuſe me. That directed to Miſs 


Howe is only this: 


ee „nun tDAx, jon g. 
* 1 Write this, my dear Mifs Howe; 
1 © only for a feint, and to fee if it 
« will go current. I ſhall write at 
large very ſoon, if not miſerably 
ce prevented!!! nag” | 

n * en. 


| Now; Jack, will not her feints juf. 


tify mine! Does ſhe not invade my pro- 


vince, thinkeſt thou? And is rt not 
now fairly come to auh Hall moſt de- 
ceive and cheat the other ? So, I thank 
my ftars, we are upon a par, at laſt, as 
to this point Which is a great eaſe to 
my conſcience, thou muſt believe. And 
if what Hudibras tells us is true, the 
dear fugitive has alſo abundance of 
pleaſure to come. - | 


Doubtleſs the pleaſure is as great 
In being cheated, as to cheat. 
As Jookers-on find moſt delight, | 
© Wholeaſt perceive th · juggler's ſleight; 
And ſtill the leſs they underſtand, - _ 
© The more admire the ſleight of hand.” 


This my dear ju ggler's letter to me; 
the other inner letter ſent by Will. 


-- -+, © THURSDAY, JUNE 8. 
© MR. LOVELACE,' | | 
1e not give me cauſe to dread 
your return. If you would 
not that 1 ſhould hate you for ever, 
ſend me half a line by the bearer, to 
aſſure me that you will not attempt 
to fee me for a week to come. I can- 
not lock you in the face without 
equal confuſion and indignation. The 
obliging me in this is but a -pooy 
atonement for your laſt night's-yile 
behaviour. ho . 2 
© You may paſs this time in a jour- 
ney to K* M. “s: and I cannot 
doubt, if the ladies of your family 
are as favourable to me, as you have 
aſſured me they are, but that you 
will have intereſt enough to prevail 
with one of them to oblige me with 
her company. After your baſeneſs 
© of laſt night, you will not wonder, 


= 


K «„ „ „ „ 2 * 


« that E inſiſt upon this proof of your 
future honour. ; 


4 17 


* 
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| CLARISSA 


» , . 

© If Captain "Tomlinſon comes mean 

© time, I can hear what he has to ſay, 
and ſend you an account of it. 
But in leis than a week if you ſee 


me, it muſt be owing to a freſh act 


of violence, of which you know not 
the conſequence. | ' 

+ *« Send me the requeſted line, if ever 
you expect to have the forgiveneſs 
£ confirmed, the promiſe of which you 
s extorted from the unhappy . 
Lode oe e oy CL. H.“ 


in behalf of this ſweet rogue of a lady? 
What cant thou ſay for her? Tis ap- 
parent, that ſhe- was fully determined 
upon an elopement, when ſhe wrote it: 
and thus would jhe make me of party 


"againſt myſelf, by drawing me in to 


give her a week's time to compleat it: 


and, more wicked ſtill, ſend me upon 


a fool's errand to bring up ohe of my 
couſins.— When we came to have the 
ſatisfaction of finding her gone off, 
and me ekpoſed for ever What pu - 
niſhment can be bad enough for loch 
a little villain of alady! 
But mind, moreover, how plauſibly 
ſhe accounts by this billet, (ſuppoſing 
. ſhe ſhould not find an opportunity of 
eloping before I returned) for the re- 
' ſolution of not ſeeing me for a week; 
and for the bread and butter expedi- 
- ent!—-So childiſh, as we thought it! 
The chariot is not come; and if it 
were, it is yet too ſoon for every-thing 
but my impatience. And as I have 


already taken all my meaſures, and can 
| think of nothing but my triumph, 1 
will reſume her violent letter, in order 


to ſtrengthen my reſolutions -againſt 
her. I was before in too gloomy a wa 

to proceed with it: but now the ſubject 
is all alive to me, and m 


and turn the ſolemn deep - green into a 
brighter verdure. | 


When I have called upon my charm- 
er to explain ſame parts of her letter, 


and to atone for others, I will ſend it, 


* I 


or a copy of ie, o the. 

- -  Suffice/it'at pieſent to tell thee, in 
the firſt place, that /be is determined 
never to be my dif- To be ſure, 
there ought to be no compulſion in ſo 


n 
ely, that L Mall hardly be guilt) 
| ef the ſame, © | am therefore Na 


4 & 1 * 1 a . 1 
* * #444 a „ = 'S 


4 - 
@ 21, | 
r 


fords very pretty a 


$ all. yerfancy, p 
like the fun-beams, wil it, | 


loves, and 


M's 4 


HARLOWE, * - 


know het mind 8s /t0 this eie 
point, ter tf jp EN Ne 

I have vruined her, ſhe ſays Now 
that's a fib, take it her own way—lf I 


had, ſhe would not perhaps have run 
away from me. "0p 


She is thrown upon the wide world: 
now I own that Hampſtead Heath af- 
very extenſive 
proſpects; but tis not the av:ide awvorid 
neither: and ſuppoſe that to be her 


-grievance, I hope ſoon to reſtore her to 
2 Ar OWEN. 


Now, Bel ford, what canſt thou ſay 5 


I am the enemy of ber dul, an d 
as of her honour !—Confoundedly. ſe- 
vere! Nevertheleſs, angther fib !—For 


I love her ſoul very well; but think 
No more of it in this caſe than of my 


own. 


dhe is to be thrown upon flrangers! : 
And is not that her own fault! 


Much againſt my will, I am ſure! 
She is caſt from a ſtate of indepen- 


. dency into one of obligation. She ne- 


ver was in a ſtate of independency; nor 
is it fit a woman ſhould, of any age, or 


in any ſtate of life. And as to the 
| ſtate of obligation, there is no ſuch 
thing as living without being beholden 
to ſomebody, Mutual obligation is 
the very eſſence and foul of the ſocial 


and commercial life: Why ſhould ſe 
be exempt from it?—I am ſure the 
perſon ſhe raves at, deſires not ſuch an 


exemption—has been long dependent 


upon her; and would rezoice to owe 


further obligations to her than he can 


boaſt of hitherto. _ : 

She talks of her father's curſ. - But 
have I not repaid him for it an hundred 
fold in the f 


eep Let me ſum up all. | 
In ſhort, then, the dear creature's 
letter is a collection of invectives not 


very new to me; though the occaſion 


for them, no doubt, is new to her. A 
little ſprinkling of the romantick and 
contradictory runs through it. She 
e hates: ſhe encourages 
me to purſue her, by telling me I ſafely 
may; and yet ſhe begs I will not. She 


apprehends poverty and want, yet re- 

dug ſolves to give oy her eſtate; to gra- 

material a caſe. Compulſion was her y 

| Farent's fault, Ahlen l have cenſured 
levere 


tify whom? — Why. in ſhort, thoſe 


ho have been the cauſe of her mis for- 


tunes. And finally, though the re- 


lolves never to be mine, yet ſhe has 


e ne Pals 
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ame coin? But why muſt. 
the faults of other people be laid at my 

. door? Have I not enow of my own ? 
But the grey-eyed dawn begins to 


KB 15 82 
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ſome regrets at leaving me, becauſe of 
'the opening proſpetts of a reconcilia- 
tion-with Her friend. 
"But never did morning davyn ſo tar- 
dily as this — Neither is the chariot 
yet comm. 1 5 
„ i neee Int } wy 
YOA GENTLEMAN to ſpeak with me, 
2 Dortas?— Who can want me thus 
early? l fag 154, 
1 Captain Tomlinſon, ſayeſt thou: 
4 ſurely he muſt have travelled all night 


Diet t. 


et Early riſer as I um, how could he 


think to find me bee . 2 
Let but the chariot come, andi he ſhall 
àAcedmpany ine in it to the bottom of 
the hill, (though he return to town on 
foot; for the captain is all obliging 
gocdneſs) that I may hear all he has 
"to ſay, and tell him all my mind, and 

Joſe no time.. 
Well, now'T am ſatisfisd that this 
rebellious flight will turn tomy advan- 


111 „ — 


tage; as all cruſhed rebellions doe to 


the advantage 
ene N (-: 


of a We in poſſeſ- 


1 14 
* 4 
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PEAR captain, I rejoice to fee you | 


© —Juſt in the nick of time—See! 
PV 


„ 04 ITT denn 


The rofy finger'd mbrn appear, 
* And from her mantle ſhakes her tears: + 
% The ſun ariſing, mortils chears; 
And drives che tiſing miſts away, 
In promiſe of a glorious day.” 
> 023% un 10 3:34 
. © Extuſe me, Sir, chat J falute you 
* from my favourite bard. , He that 
rkiſes with 'the lark, will ſing; with the 
lark. Strange news ſince I ſaw you, 
captain: Poor miſtaken lady! But 
you have too much goodneſs, Iknow, 
to reveal to her uncle Harlowe the er- 
K roôrsof this capricious beauty, It will 
all turn out for the beſt. Vou muſt ac- 
1 coinpany me part of the way. I know 
che delight you take im ,compofing 
differences: But) tis the taſk of the 
prudent to heal the breaches made by 
the raſhneſs and folly of the impru- 
1 dent.“ 4 EY | 
dot #3 3+ (oy hin 060 
Ao now (all round me ſo ſtill, and 
fo ſilent) the rattling of the chariot. 
wheels at a ſtreet's diſtance do I hear! 
And to 9 a woman I fly! 
Reward, O god of Love, I the tauſe is 
thy WH reward oo; as it; deſerves, 
my ſuffering perſeverance | =» Succeed 


2 712 


HARLOWE. Ty 
* 30f 23287715790 (4 t. 04 1 ine; Sat we 
my endeavours: to bring back to thy 

obedience this charming fugitive — 
Make her acknowledge her.raſhneſs;- re+ 
pent her infults; implore my forgive- 
meſs beg to be reinſtated iy my favour, 
and that I will bury in ohlivion tha re- 
membrance of her -heinous,, offence 
againſt thee, and againſt me, thy faith- 
ful votary. :; Fx - F 5 

RY ov ih > Wins e 0142 
IE chariot at the door -I come! 


I come— | 1 
attend you, good captain 
Indeed, Sir «i 74-13 


- 


Pray, Sir—Civility is not cere- | 
© mony.” e N 
E f We? 


And now, dreſſed like a bridegroom, 
my heart elated beyond that of the moſt 
: deſirmg one, (attended by a footman 
whom my beloved never ſaw) I am al- 
ready at Hampſtead! e 


- 4+ 
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LETTER 
* 5 1 CE: 2:49 gi 2 a ter 
MR. LOVELACE; TO JOHN BEL» | 


UPPER PLASK, HAMPSTEAD, FRID. 


o q 3 b "BY 


+ 17 5 .MORN+«,7 O'CLOCK, (JUNE:94) 
Am now here, and here have been 


T - this hour and half. What an in- 
duſtrious ſpirit have IINabody can 


I ſay, that I eat the bread of idleneſs. I 


take true pains for all' the pleaſure I 
enjoy. I cannot but admite myſelf 
ſtrangely; for, certainly, with this ac- 
tive dul, L ſnauld have made a. ry 

mr figure in whatever ſtation I::bad 
+. filled, But bad Iwbeen:a/prinee/! To 
+ be ſure Lſhould have:made:a-njoſt,yo#/e 
prince! T cheuld have led up a military 
dance equal to that of the e- 
donian 1 1 1 exe 
to kingdom an 1 y neigh- 
bour-foreregns, 362i 
- tained- the name of Robert the Great. 
And I would: haven gone to war; with 
the Great / Tun, and the Perſian, and 

Mogholl, far the ſeraglios goſor mot 
one of thoſe eaſtern monarchs ſhould 


have had a p Woman to blefs him- 
ſelf with, till I had done with herd 


„And now I bare fo much leiſure | 
upon my hands, that, after having in- 
formed e myſelf of all. neceſſary parti 
+..culars; I am ſet to my ſhort · hand vurit- 


4 ing, in orden to — 4 
; the 18 NO 
well as I can: for che ſu * . 


/ 


 , CLARISSA 
„ „Naa 
become worthy of me; and it is yet 
tos bon, I dbubt;rtapayuny N 
ments to my charmer, after all her fa. 
iues for two or dhres days paſt; = 
moreover I have abundance of matters; 
preparative to my future proceedings to 


recount;-jn:order to Aw vert . ihe had 


all intelligible. Ser een 4n 
-I parted: with. the captain at the foot 
of the hill; trebly inſtructed; that is to 
ſuy, as to the Jad, to:theprotable, and, 
tothe poſſible. + «If; my beloved: and, I. n 
can imeet; and make up without the, 
mediating of this auont hy gentleman, it 
will be ſa much the beter, As/little 
ſoreigw aid. as poſſible; in my amorous 
— 2 has —_— been a rule with 
me; thouglr here I have beeit obliged, 
to call in ſſo much: And: who knows, 
but it may be the better for the lady 
the leſs ſhe makes: neceſſary ?. I cannot 
bear that ſhe ſhould ſit ſo indifferent to 
me as to be- in earneſt to part with me 
for ever upon» ſo ligt, or even upon 
amy otcaſion . I I find ſue i. But no 
more threatenings till ſhe is in 
power Thou knoweſt what: I have 

. vowed. 2 n Dat. $114 4 42 $#t4 

All Will's account from the lady's 
flight to his finding her again, all the 
accounts of the of the houſe, 
the coachman's information to Will, 
2 ſo- forth eee tber, ſtanll 
thus. 

The Hampſtead 3 n the dear 


fugitide came toit, had but two paſſen- 


. it. But ſhe made the fellow go 
directly, paying om the vacant 

places. 307-15 1: by rg? : 14 an“ 
U he two 
coachinam to ſer them down at the Up- 
N ſhe bid chim fet her 3 

_— Iſo. mi bln ye = 1 12} 


Int took leave of her, [very. re- 
ele no doubt ]: and ſhe went into 
— 2 aſked,: if ſhe could not 
have/a-diſh-of tea, and aroom to herſelf 
for half an hour. i7 * 2513 947 12 u tf 
Ph dee her up to the very room 
where I ho] am) She ſat at the very 
jon now write u andy I believe, 
_ the chair I ſit ia was hers. O Belford, 
x6 thou knoweſt what love ia, thou 
wilt be eee Ne vb theſe mi- 
* ab in ui en e ee e 
"av Deed f wideſs and fatigued, 
Ther — »herſelf::choſe A at- 
- tend ſo genteel and lovely a gueſt. She 
aſked her; If ſhe would have bread and 
_ "butter with her tea ? 


' No. She could not eat. 
wc 4 ; 


7 G the 


Thon, at times, ſhe ſecmed to 


8 641 
l good biſcuits, K 


fer uy TRI. 
15. ee ept out fe or ſame 
and retunning on a ſudden, tha obſerved. 
the [week, Fugitive endeayouring.to. rer, 
ſtrain a. violegt / burſt 1 which 


However, when the tea came, he, 


made the . ſit, 9 5 ber, 


and aſked hex abupdance 
about the v Mages, aud, re fg 
det no heh WET 


The. gentlawoman took notice BY | 


her that foe Seemed. to 10 troubled in, 
* 22 O07 , 2949 7 1 


r. Fas ſpirits, ſhe re pied, Sed 
not part with. dear friends without CORvf 


cern.. N. {8 
She meant me, no doubt. 


Shemadenognquiryakoutalod gings 


2 I due thou Id ol 4 
at ſhe ſeemed tolmend nog 
that night than Alper 0s * — | 


ſhe had. drank two , diſhes, 
ſenye for her ſupper perh 5 
down halfacrown;,augrefufing 
ſighing, wander Wing, 
proceed towards He * the bh 
to which had been ang of her que 4 
They offered to ſend to know, fa 

Ham fend coach wee not ta go to 

don that evening. 


he 


No matten, ſhe ehe ; hs 


might meet the chariot. 


denn or with ayhow,, could any thing 
of this ſort have been cpneerted, fin IF 
yeſterday morning? , „ 


„She had, as the people took. n notice to | 


one another, ſometh ing ſq un mon 
noble in her air, and in her pexſan p: 
behaviour, that bey were urg ſne Was. 


quality. And chaving noſervant wit 


Levefactha ſex, her eyes E Her f e ches, ; 


the gentlewoman called them, ſtranger 
as ſhe Was, and a woman t] beipg lwel- 
led and red, they were ſure ther 
elopement in the ere aber rom pay 
rents or guardiansz; for they ſuppoſed 
her too young and too maidenly 49 

2 married lady: ãnd wers.the marri 
no huſbaad Would let ſuch a 


give her: cauſe for ſa much grief, 

ſeemed to be ſetiled in her 7 — 
£ fob: 

wildered, they ſazd, thay they were a fraid 


ihe; had it, in her head to mabha 


with her * 955 F F 
AN hole ings put together, excite 
% 80 PM 2 P 


— 


: 


given way in that litt le interyal,, | 


biſcuit in her Faster after 510 00 


92 


nother of her eint. 1 [ER for | 


Wai an 


ne — . 
;creature.be wpattended ; 4, alone; . 2 | 


| 
N 
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their euriofity; and they engaged a peery 
ſervant, as they called a footman who 


was drinking with Kit the hoſtler at the” 
taphouſe, to watch all her motions. 


'This fellow reported the following par- 
_ ticulars, as they were re-reported to 


me. | 

She indeed went towards Hendon, 
paſſing by tlie ſign of the Caſtle on the 
Heath; then, ſtopping, looked about 
her, and down into the valley before her. 
Then, turning her face towards Lon- 
don, ſhe ſeemed, by the motion of her 
handkerchief to her eyes, to weep; re- 
entirg [Who knows ?] the raſh ſep 
ie had taken, and wiſhing herſelf back 
again. TA —9 
Better for her, if ſhe do, Jack, once 
more I fay !—Woe be to the girl who 


% 


could think of marrying me, yet be able 


to run away from me, and renounce me 
forever! N | 5 
Then, eee on a few paces, 
| ſhe ſtopt again; and, as if difliking her 
road, again ſeeming to weep, directed 
her courſe back towards Hampſtead. 
I am glad ſhe wept ſo much, becauſe 
no heart burſts (be the occaſion for the 
forrow what it will) which has that 


| kindly relief. Hence I hardly ever am 


moved at the fight of theſe pellucid fu - 


itives in a fine woman. How often, 


in the paſt twelve hours, have I wiſhed, 
that I could cry moſt confoundedly 1: -: 
She then faw a coach-and-four driv- 
ing towards her empty. She crofſed 
the path ſhe was in, as if to meet it; and 
| ſeemed to intend to ſpeak to the coach- 
man, had he ſtopt or fpoken firſt. He 
as carneftly looked at her. Every-one 


did ſo, who paſſed her, (ſo the man who 


. dogged her was the lefs fuſpefted) — 


Happy rogue of a coachman, hadſt thou 


known . whoſe notice thou didſt engage, 
and whom thou mighteſt have obliged ? 
Alt was the divine Clariſſa Harlowe 
at whom thou  gazedſt!—Mine own 


Clariſſa Harlowe!—But it was well for 


me thou wert as undiſtingutſhing as the 
beaſts thou droveſt; otherwiſe, what a 
wild. gooſe chace had I been led? 
The lady, as well as the coachman, 
in ſhort, ſeemed to want reſolution; the 
horſes kept on, [ The fellow's head and 
eyes, no doubt, turned behind.him;}] 


and the diſtance-ſovn lengthened be- 


5 recal, With a wiſtful eye ſhe 
ooked after him; ſighed and wept 


9 Fon i See Page 636. 


cis 


And now begins, 


good wiſhes for 74. 


4 


HARLOWE. | 
agaip; as the ſervant; who then fly: 
paſſed her, obſer ve. 
By this time ſhe had reached the 
houſes. She looked up at every one, 
as ſhe paſſed; now-and-then breathing 
upon her bared hand, and applying it: 
to her ſwelled eyes, to abate me red 
neſs, and dry the tears. At laſt, ſee- 
ing a bill up for letting lodgings, ſhe 
walked backwards and forwards: half 
a dozen times, as if unable to deter- 
mine what to do. And then went far- 
ther into the town; and there the fel- 
low, being ſpoken to by one of his fa- 
miliars, loſt her for a few minutes: but 
he ſoon ſaw her come out of a linen- 
drapery ſhop, attended with a ſervants: 
maid, having, as he believed, bought: 
ſome little matters, and, as it proved, 
got that maĩd· ſervant to go with her to 
the houſe ſhe is now at . | 
The fellow, after waiting about an 
hour, and not ſeeing her come out, re- 
turned, concluding that ſhe had taken, 
lod ings there, © 1 
| 2 here, ſfuppoſing my narrative of 
the dramatick kind, ends act the firſt, 


JF 
Scrxz, Hampflead Heath continned. 
Enter my Raſtal. 


WILL having got at all theſe par- 

ticulars, exchanging others 
as frankly againſt them, with which L 
had formerly prepared him both ver- 


bally and in writing; I found the peo- 


ple already of my party, and full of . 
ſucceſs, repeating 
to me all they told him. 5 Oe 

But he had firſt acquainted me with 


the accounts he had given them of his 


lady and me. It is neceffary that I give 


thee the particulars of his tale And I 


have a little time upon my hands; for the 
maid of the houſe, who had been out of 
an errand, tells us, that ſhe ſaw Mrs: 
Moore [with whom muſt be my firſt 


| buſineſs} go into the houſe of a young 


gentleman, within a few doors of her, 
who has a maiden ſiſter,  Mifs Rawlins 
by name, /o notify'd for prudence, that 


none of her acquaintance undertake 8 
f 


thing of conlequence without conſult- 
ing her, 7” BE Ta 125 


8 Sy 
Meanwhile my honeſt coachman 58 
| e „ 


7 walking 
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ow AR! SSA, HARLOWE, 
walking about Miſs. Rawlins's deer, 


in order to bring me notice of Mrs. 
Moore's return, to ber own houſe. I 
hope her goſſip'a· tale will be as ſoon 
told as mine. Which take as follows. 

Will told them, before I came, That 
his lady was but lately married to one 
of the faneſt gentlemen in the world. 
But that he, being very gay and lively, 
ſhe was mortal jealous o 
- a fit of that ſort, had eloped from him. 
For although ſhe loved him dearly, and 
he doated upon her, (as well he might, 
ſince, as they had ſeen, ſhe was the fineſt 
creature that eher the ſun ſhone upon;) 
yet ſhe was apt to be very wilful and 
ſullen, if he might take the liberty to 
ſay ſo—but truth was truth;—and if 
ſhe could not have her own way in eve- 
ry-thing, would be for leuving him. 
That ſhe had three or four times played 
his maſter ſuch tricks; but with all the 
virtue and innocence in the world; run- 
ning away to an intimate friend of hers, 
who, though a young lady of honour, 
was but too indulgent to her in this her 
only failing; for which reaſon his ma- 

ſter had brought her to London -lodg- 

ings; their ub reſidence being in ho 
country: and that, on his refuſing to 
ſatisfy her about a lady he had been 
ſeen with in St. James's Park, ſhe had, 
for the firſt time ſince ſhe came to town, 
ſerved his maſter thus: whom he had 
left half-diſtrated on that account. 

And truly well he might, poor gen- 
* tleman!* cried the honeſt folks, pity- 
ing me before they ſaw me. | 

He told them how he came by this 
intelligence of her; and made himſelf 
luch, an intereſt with them, that they 


helped him to a change of cloaths for 
bimſelf; and the landlord, at his re- 


queſt, privately enguired, if the lady 
actually remained at Mrs. Moore's; 
anch for how long ſhe had taken the 
lodgings : which he found only to be 
for a week certain: but ſhe had ſaid, 
that ſhe believed ſne ſhould hardly ſtay 

ſo _s And then it was that. he 
wrote his letter, and ſent it by honeſt 
Peter Patrick, as thou haſt heard» . 
MWhen I came, my perſon and dreſs 
having anſwered Wille deſcription, the 
people were ready to worſhip me. I 
now. and- then ſighed, now-and-then 
ut on a lighter air; which, however, I 
5 ſi ned, ſhould ſhew more of vexation 

Hl-diſguiſed, than of real chearfulneſs: 

and they told Will it was a thouſand 


! 


im; and in 


„ yirtuous woman. 


great coat with a cape, i 


643 


ities ſo, fine a lady ſhould have ſuch 


/ 


itti/h tricks ; adding, that he mige 
expoſe herſelf to great danger by them 
for that there were rakes every- where, 
{ Lowelaces in every corner, Jack!) and 


. many about that town, who would leave 


nothing unattempted to get into her 
company: and although they might nor 
prevail 2% her, yet might they, never- 
theleſs, hurt her reputation; and, in 
time, eſtrange the affections of fo fine a 
gentleman from her. 3s 
Good ſenſible people, theſe— Hay, 
A | 925 
« Here, landlord; one word with 
© you, — My ſervant, I find, has ac- 
© quainted you with the reaſon of my 
© coming this way. An unhappy af- 
© fair, landlord! A very unhappy af- 
© fair! But never was there a more 


© So, Sir, the ſeems to be. A thou- 


© fand pities her ladyſhip has ſuch ways 


* —And to ſo good-humoureda gentle- 
© man as you ſeem to be, Sir. 5 
Mother: ſpoilt, landlord Mother - 


ſpoilt! that's the r e 
at 


ing, I muſt make the beſt of it. W 


I want yon to do for me, is to lend 


© me a great coat. I care not what it is. 
© If my ſpouſe ſhould fee me at a diſ- 
© tance, ſhe would make it very diffi. 
© cult for me to get at her 81 A 
ou have 
one. I muſt come upon her before ſhe 
© is aware.“ . 
II T am afraid, Sir, I have none fit for 
© ſuch a gentleman as you.” as de 
O any thing will do!—The worſe 
© the better. | 


Exit Landlard, Re-enter with taus 
Rs great call... 


Aye, landlord, this will be beſt; 
© for I can button, the cape over the 
© lower part of my face. Don't Hook. 
c devilihly down and concerned, land- 
%%% 

I never ſaw a gentleman with a bet- 
« ter-natured look. Tis pity you ſhould 
© have ſuch trials, Sir.“ 2 2 | 
_ © I muſt be very unhappy, no doubt 
© of it, landlord. AndyetIamalittle 
© pleaſed, you muſt needs think, that I 
i bare found her out before any great 
© inconvenience has ariſen to her · How - 
« ever, if I cannot break her of theſe 
« freaks, ſhe'll break my heart; for I 


do love her with all her es, 


—— EE — - —3 


; 

i 
bit 
| 
1 
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has 


Fido N 
No] —and I ſighed—* We have 
6, been but a little while matried; and, 
as I may ſay to o, it is her own. 
« faylt, that ſhe is not in that way,” 
[ot n wor of, a lie in this, Jack. ] 
But to tell you truth, Madam, he 


may be compared to the dog in the. 


4 manger.” | 
* I underſtand you, Sir,“ [ fimpering.}; 
She is but young, Sir. Thave heard 
© of one or two, ſuch ſkittiſh young la - 
dies, in ny time, Sir But when Ma- 


dam is in that way, I dare ſay, as ſhe 
„loves you, (and it, would be ſtrange, 
4 hot) 


© if ſhe d all this will be over, 
and ſhe may make the beſt of wives. 

„That's all my hope.“ ng 
dhe is ni lady as 
* held. I hope, Sir, you won't be too 
_ © ſevere, d page all theſe freaks, 
jf once ſhe be a mamma, I warrant.” 

I can't be ſevere to her; ſhe knows 
© that. The moment I {ce her, all re- 
* ſentment is aver with me, if ſhe give, 
© me but one kind look” 
All, this time, I was adjuſting my 
horſemanꝰ 17 and Will was putting 
in the ties of my wig“, and buttoning 
the cape over my chin. | 

I atked the gentlewaman for a little 
wder. She brought me 
ox, and I tightly hook the puff oyer 
my hat, and flapped one fide of it, though 
the lace looked a little too gay for my 
covering; and ſlouching it over my eyes, 
Shall I be known, think you, Ma- 
BF... 
© Yqur honour is fo expert, Sir !—I 

© wiſh, if I may be ſo bold, your lady 
© has not ſome 40 to be jealous. But 
* it will be impoſſible, if you keep your 
© laced cloaths covered, that any-body 
© ſhould know you in that dreſs to be 


© the ſame Deep they find 
you out by your clocked ſtockings.“ 
5 2 | Tand- 


Well obſerved— you, 

© Jord, lend or ſell me a pair of ſtock- 

© ings, that will draw over theſe? I can 

' © eutoff the feet, if they won't go into 

* my;lhges.” . | 8 
He could let me have a pair of 

coarſe, but clean, ſtirrup- ſtockings, if I 


pleaſed. 


* The fig eile wigs at that de 


ever I be- 


me a powder-.. 


have liked it; and been a 


CLARISSA: HARLOWE. 


The beſt, in the world for the pur- 
0 poſe.“ Regin 4 nr 
He fetched them, Will drew them 
on; and my legs then made a gobd gouty 
ene ered Lets 
The good woman, Imiling, wiſhed 
me ſucceſs; and'To did the landlord ; 
and as thou knoweſt that Lam not a bad 
mimick, I took a cane, which I borro ' 
ed of the landlord, and ſtooped in the 
ſhoulders to à quarter of a foot of leſs 
height, and ſtumped away acroſs to the' 
bowling-green, to 'pratiſe a little the 
hobbling gaite of a gouty man. The 
landlady whiſpered her huſband, as 
Will tells me, He's a good ohe, I War- 
© rant him El dare ſay the fault lies not 
© all of offe ſide.” While mine hoſt re. 
plied, that I Was fo lively and ſo goot- 
natured a gentleman, that he did not 


know who could be angry with me, do 


what I Would. A ſenfible fellow —1 
wiſh my charmer were of the ſame opi- 
nion. j WoW nenen nr nn 
And now I am going to try, if I can't 
agree with Goody Moore for lodgings 
and other conveniences for my ſick 
with. PN. Aan z 105 B:. YEA! 
© Wife, Lovelace?! methinks thou 


interrogateſt, 


Ves, wife; for who knows what 
cautions the dear fugitive may have 
given in apprehenſion of Ra 
But has Goody Moore any other 
i Yes, es e e TOR" 


1 


Yes, yes; I have taken care of that; 
and fiüd that ſhe has Juſt ſich conye- 
niences as I watt. And 1 know that 
my wife will like them. For, although 
married, T can do every-thing'T'pleaſe; 
and that's a bold word, you Know. But 
had ſhe only a garret to let, I would 
| id been a poor author 
afraid of arreſts, and made that 05 


place of refuge; yet would have mil 

ſhift to pay before-hand for what I had. 

I can ſuit 5 to any condition, that's 
2399 


Tur widow Moore returned! fa 
ou - Down, down flutterer!'=— Thi 
1mpertinent heart is more'troubleſome 
to me than my conſcierice, Ithink.—1 
ſhall be obliged to Hoarſen my voice, 
and foughen my. chargcter, ta keep up 
with it's püppily daneingg. 
But let mie ſee, Shall f be angry or 


| 


bet al tug 2563 0 . Idee 
pleaſed, when Tam adtmitted to my be- 


„ "ECARISIA 'HAKBOWE. Ser 


Feed a l 
© _—_ to be ſure, — Has ſhe! not 


- 


| "broken her word with me? At a time 
too when, I was megitating to do her 


— 
* 
. 
1 
- 
9 


5 


. 


tions of this unmanageable heart? But 


Il try as T ride in my chariot to fan- 


- 
oo 
1 


* 
x 


only and his other maſter can know 


it will never be out of bis damned wide 


grateful juſtice ?—And is not breach 


of word a dreadful crime in good folks? 
I have ever been for forming my Judg- 
ment of the nature of things and ac- 
tions, not ſo much from what they are 


in themſelves, as from the character of 


the actors. Thus it would be as odd a 


thing in ſych as we to keep our words 


_— 


with.a woman, as it would be wicked 


in her to break hers to us, 
Sceſt thou not, that this unſeaſonable 
gravity is admitted to quell the palpita- 


ſtill it will go on with it's boundings. 


Ride, Bob! ſo little a way? 
Yes, ride, Jack; for am T not lame? 
And will it not look well to have a 
lodger who keeps his chariot ? What 


widow, what ſervant, aſks queſtions of 


a man with an equipage? 


= 


My coachman, as well as my other 


ſervant, is under Wills tuition. 5 
Never was there ſuch a hideous raſ- 
cal as he has made himſelf. The devil 


him, They both have ſet their marks 


mot be, as he calls it. For the dog will 


be hanged before he can loſe the reſt of 


F 
4 


&. 


N 


# 


1 


: 
8. 
«& 


3g thave. op 


his teet by age. 
IJ am gone. 
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Shel. n e e 
N Q Je Ralf , for the narrative 
0 


f narratives. T will continue it, 

prtunity;, and that ſoUlex- 
terouſly, that i N off twenty times, 
thau ſhalt not diſcern where I piece my 


7 ef 

Ako vob} amaca with 

de gout, I Ky d out.of my chariot, 
ery bard 


on my cane with one 


W uu new rvant's 'thoul- 
ger with the other) the fame inſtant al- 


wolt'that be had knocked at the door, 


mean time, I preſume, Madam, ** 


that T might be ſure of admiſfion into 
"the houſe. 8 | ; 

I took care to button my great coat 
about me, and to cober with it even che 
pummel of my ſword; it being a little 
too gay for my years. I knew not what 
' occation I might have for my ſward. I 
ſtooped forward; blinked with my eyes 
to conceal their luſtre, ¶ No vanity in 

ſaying that, Jack;] my chin wrapt dp 
for the tootli-ache ; my ſlouched, laced 
hat, and fo much of my wig as was vi- 
üble, giving me, altogether, the appear- 
- ance oß an antiquated beau. 


My wife, 1 teſoved before - hand. 


N have a complication of diſur- 
ers. | | 
_ © The maid came to the door. T aſked 
for her miſtreſs, She ſhewed me into 
one of the parlours; and I ſat down with 
_ * a gouty Oh!“ | 5 


Enter Goody Moore. 


© Your ſervant, Madam—But' 
© muſtexcuſe me; I cannot well ſtand. 
© —[ find by the bill at the door, that 
© you have lodgings to let, [Mumbling | 
my words as if, ke my man Will, 1 
had loſt ſome, of my fore teeth: ] be 
« pleaſed to inform me what they are; 
for I like your fituation—And Iwill 
© tell you my family—T have a wife, a 
good old woman—Olderthan myſelf, 
' upon him. As to my honour's mark, * by the way, a pretty deal. She fis in 
© a bad ſtate of health, and is adviſed 
© into the Hampſtead air. She will have 
two maid-ſervants and a footman. 
The coach or chariot (I ſhall not have 
© them up' both together) we can 
© any-where, and the coachman will be 
with his horſes.” | OW: > 
5 When, Sir, ſhall you want to co 
in?“ ö 
I will take them from this very 
« day; and, if convenient, will bring 
my wife in the afternoon.” | 


* 


Perhaps, Sir, you would board, as 


© well as lodge? 1 | 
That as you pleaſe, It will ſave me 
the trouble of brin ng my took; if 
© we do. And Tfuppoſe | 

© vants who know how to dreſs a couple 
of diſhes. My wife muſt ent plain 
food, and 1 don't love kick - ſhawe. “ 
_ © We have 2 ſſigle Iadf, who il 
de gone in two orfthiree days. She 
© has one of the beſt apartments f chat 
vill their be at liberty“ 


+ You havr one of tw good bnes 


„ 


ou have ſer- 
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to receive my wife; for we have loft 


© time.——Theſe damned phyſicians 


.© Excuſe me, Madam, I am not uſed to 
© curſe; but it is owing to the love I 
. © have for my wife—They have kept 


© her in hand, till they are aſhamed to 


take more fees, and now adviſe her to 


© the air, I wiſh we had ſent her hither 


© at firſt. But we muſt now make the 
© beſt of it. | Ss 

_ _ * Excuſe, me, Madam,“ [for the 

looked hard at me} * thatT am muffled 

up in this warm weather, 

© too ſenſible, that I have left my cham- 


I am but 


© her ſooner than T ought, and perhaps 
© ſhall have a return of my gout for it. 
I came ont thus muffled up with a 


© dreadful pain in my jaws; an ague in 
them, I believe. 


But my poor dear 
© will not be ſatisfied with any- body's 
care but mine. And, as I told you, 
© we have loſt time,” 5 


ou ſhall fee what accommodations 
I have, if you pleaſe, Sir. 


But I 
doubt you are too lame to walk up- 


; © ſtairs,” 


© I have reſted a little. 


I can make ſhift to hobble up naw 
II juſt look 
© upon the apartment my wife is to 


_ © have. Any-thing may do for the 
© fervants:; and as you ſeem to be a 
good fort of gentlewoman, I ſhan't 
_ © itand for a price, and will pay well 


© beſides for the trouble 1 ſhall give.” 
She led the way; and I, helping my- 


ſelf by the baniſters, made ſhift to get 


up with leſs fatigue than I expected 


. from ancles ſo weak. But, oh! Jack, 
what was Sixtus the Vih's artful de- 


preſſion of his natural powers to mine, 


when, as the half-dead Montalto, he 


gaped for the pretendedly unſuught 


pontificate, and the moment he was 


Choſen leapt upon the prancing beaſt, 


which it was thought by the amazed 
conclavehe was not able to mount with... 


out helpof chairs and men? Never were 
there a more joyous heart and lighter 


- heels than mine, joined together; yet 
both denied their functions; the ane 


fluttering in ſecret, ready to burſt it's 


bars for relief · ful expreſſion, the others 


obliged to an hobbling motion; when, 


— 


unreſtrained, they would, in their ma- 
ſter's imagination, have mounted him 


to the lunar world without the help of 


| 8 ladder. 


There were three rooms on à floor: 


two of them handſome; and the third, 


CLARISSA. 


* 


HARLOWE. 


ſhe ſaid, ſtill handſomer ; but the lady 


was in it, c 

I faw, I ſaw ſhe was! for as I hob- 
bled up, crying out upon my weak 
ancles, in the hoarſe mumbling voice I 
had aſſumed, I beheld a little piece of 
her as ſhe juſt caſt an eye (with the 
door a- jar, as they call it) to obſerve 


who was coming up; and, ſeeing ſueh 


an old clumſy fellow, great coated in 
weather ſo warm, honthes, and muf- 
fled up, ſhe withdrew, fhutting the 
door without any emotion. Butit was 
not ſo with me; for thou canſt not ima. 
gine how my heart danced to my 
mouth, at the very glimpfe of her; fo 
that I was afraid the thump, thump, 
thumping villain, which. had ſo latehy 
thumped as much to no purpoſe, would 
have choaked me. is 

T liked the lodging well; and the 
more as ſhe ſaid the third room was ſtill 
handſomer. I muſt fit down, Ma- 
dam: [And choſe the darkeſt part 
of the room] * won't you take a feat 
vourſelf? No price ſhall part us— 
* But Iwill leave the terms to you and 
* my wife, if you pleaſe: and alſo 
© whether for board or not. Only 
© pleaſe to take this for earneſt,” put- 
ting a guinea into her hand—* And 
* one thing I will ſay; my poor wife 
© loves money; but is not an-ill-na- 


, © tuxed woman. She was a great for- 


tune to me: but, as the rea} eſtate 
goes away at her death, I would fain 
preſerve her for that reaſon, as well 
as for tlie love I bear her as an honeſt 
man. But if ſhe makes too cloſe a 
bargain with you, tell ne; and un- 
known to her, I will make it up. 
This js my cunſtant way; ſhe loves 
to have her pen worths; and I would 
not have her vexed or made uneaſy on 
any account.“ 9 EN 
She ſaid, I was a very conſiderate 
Peg lem and, upon the condition I 
ad mentioned, ſhe was content to 
leave the terms to my lady. ö 
_ © But, Madam, cannot a- body juſt 
© peep into the other apartment; that [ 
may be more particular to my wife 


t jn the furniture of it!“ 


The lady defires to be private, Sir 
* —But— And was going to aſk her 


leave, 


I caught hold of her hand--How- 
ever, Stay, ſtay, NR it 54 
6 he pro if the loves to 
x 5 p er, if N / « private 


 pavate. Don't Tet ine intrude upon 


F | 
No intruſion,” Sir, I dare Tay: the 
* lady is good - humoured. She will 


© be fo kind a4 to ſtep down into the 
 * parlour, I dare ſay. As the ſtays fo 
* little a while, I atm ſure ſhe will not 


+ wiſh to ſtand in my way. 


No, Madam, that's true, if ſhe be 

© good-humoured, as you ſay— Has 
1 2 with you long, Madam?“ 
dhe rame but yeſterday, Sir.“ 

© I believe I juſt now ſaw the glimpſe 
© of her. She ſeems to be an elderly 
T ny. iy + | Gs 
Lo, Sir; you're miſtaken., | She's 


1 a young lady; and one of the hand- 


© ſomeſt I ever ſaw.” thy 
© Cot ſo; I beg her pardon! Not but 
© that I ſhould have liked her the bet- 


© ter, were ſhe to ſtay longer, if ſhe had 


© beey elderly. I have a ſtrange taſte, 
Madam, you'll ſay ; but I really, for 
my wife's ſake, love every elderly wo- 
man. Indeed I ever thougat age was 
© to be reverenced, which made me 
© (taking the fortune into the ſcale too, 
© that l own) make my addreſſes tomy 
© preſent dear. 


© Very good of you, Sir, to reſpe& 


_ © age: we all hope to live to be old.” 
© Right, Madam.—But you ſay the 
* Jady is beautiful. Now you muſt 
© know, that though I chuſe to con- 
© verſe with the elderly, yet I love to 
© ſee a beautiful young woman, juſt as 
I love to ſee fine flowers in a garden. 
© 'There's no caſting an eye upon her, 
© 18 there? without her notice? For in 
© this dreſs, and thus muffled up about 
my jaws, I ſhould not care to be ſeen 
* any more than ſhe, let her love pri- 
©* vacy as much as ſhe will.. 
II will go aſk if I may ſhew a gen- 
© tleman the apartment, Sir; and, as 
Jou area married W not 
* over young, ſhe'll perhaps make the 
leſs 2 TN * | 
© Theny like me, ſhe loves elderly 
© folks beſt perhaps. But it may be 
*'ſhe has ſuffered by young ones? 
oF he ſhe has, Nu, or is afraid ſhe 
: 3 ws to be very broke; 
and i eſeription enquired after 
© to be denied * 85 bs 
Thou pet true woman, goodyMoore,” 


Lt 


1 


© Goog lack Good lack! —What 


4 | ma be her ſtory then, I pray?” 
he is pretty reſeryed in her ſtory; 


© Yet ſhe came but ye 
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© lieve love is in the caſe: ſhe is tlways 
© in tears, and does not much cure f 

„ mfG Sd 
- © Nay, Madam, it becomes not me 


to dive into ladies ſecrets; I want not 


to pry into other people's affairs. Bu 

© x emer does ſhe employ herſelf Jum 
| ay; you 

© can't tell.” 1 


© Writing continually, Sir.“ 
Theſe women, Jack, when you aſk 
them queſtions by way of information 
don't care to be ignorant of any thing. 
© Nay, excuſe me, Madam, I am 
very far from being an inquiſitive 
man. But if her caſe be difficult, 
and not merely love, as ſhe is a friend 


| vice.” | 2 
© Then you are a lawyer, Sir? 


K K M a a 


time at the bar; but I have long left 
practice; yet am much conſulted by 
my friends in difficult points. In a 
pauper caſe I frequently give money; 


© You are a very good gentleman, 
© Ay, Madam, we cannot live al- 


good we can—But I hate to appeat 


tance, to let me into her caſe, it may 
be a happy day for her, if I find it a 
juſt one; for, you muſt know, that 


the ſake of a paltry fee, to make 
white black, and black white; for 
what would that have been, but to 
endeavour to eſtabliſh iniquity by 
quirks, while I robbed the innocent? 


Lou are an excellent 1 | 
© Sir: I wiſh' [And then ſhe 
I had had the happineſs to know 


ſighed} 


© there was ſuch a lawyer in the world; 
© and to have been acquainted with 
ie N . 


© your name is, it may not be too late 
When you and I are better a&+ 


0 * I may help you perhaps— 
o 


ut mention nothing of this to the 


© lady; for, as I faid, I hate to appear 


« officious.” 5 NY a m 
This prohibition I knew, if goody 
Moore anſwered the ſpecimen ſhe had 


given of her womanhood, would make 


4 N her 


OO "IE 4. CI wo 


of yours, I would give her my ad- 


Why, indeed, Madam, I was ſome 


but never take any from the richeſt.” 


ways here; and we ought to do what 


officious. If the lady ſtay any time, 
and think fit, upon better acquain- 


when I was at the bar, I never was 
fuch a ſad fellow as to undertake, for 
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het take me firſt 
were it to be nec 


3 to tell, 
ry to my purpoſe 
that ſhe ſhould. 13 ah tt 

I appeared, upon the whole, fo in- 


different about ſeeing the room, or the 
lady, that the good woman was the 


more eager I ſhould fee both. And 


the rather, as I, to ſtimulate her, de- 
clared, that there was e m_e in 
my eye to merit the character of a hand- 


ſome woman, than moſt people thought 


nereſſary; and that I had never ſeen fix 
truly lovely women in my life. | 

To be brief, ſne went in; and after 
a little, while came out again. The 


< lady, Sir, is retirtd to her cloſet, So 


s you may go in and look at the room.” 
Then how my heart began again to 
play it's pug's tricks! | | 
7 hobbled in, and ſtumped about, 
and liked it very much; and was ſure 


my wife would. I begged excuſe for 


fitting down, and aſked, Who was the 
| wirilter of the place? If he were a 

good preacher? Who preached at the 
' chapel? And if he were a good preach- 


er, and good liver too, Madam—* I 


S muſt enquire after that: for I love, I 


© muſt needs ſay, that the clergy ſhould, 
Fs praRiſe what they preach.” = 
very right, Sir; but that is not ſo 
often the caſe, as were to be wiſhed.” 
More's the pity, Madam. But I 
5 have a great veneration for the clergy 
in general. Ft is more a ſatire upon 
s human nature, than upon the cloth, 
if we ſuppoſe thoſe who have the f 
c opportunities: to do good, leſs perfect 
than other people. For my part, I 
_ © don't love proſeſponal any more than 
national reflections. But J keep the 


lady in her cloſet. My gout makes 


© merude.” x 
Ihen up from my feat ſtumped 1 
5 What do you call theſe windgw-cor- 
- * tains, Madam?“ „„ 
© Stuff-damaſk, Sir.“ 
© It looks mighty well, truly. I 
© like it better than ſilk. . It is warmer 
© to be ſure, and much fitter for lodg- 
« 3ngs in the —_— eſpecially for 
® people in years. The bed is in a 
© pretty taſte,” 155 
It is neat and elean, Sir: that's all 
we pretend to.? e +. 
Ay, mighty well Very well A 
4 ſilk camblet, I think— Very well, 


truly! — Lam fure my wife will like 
< it, - But we would not turn the lady 
© out of her lodging for the world. 


HARLOWE.. 


The other two apartments will do 
for us at the preſent. 
Then ſtumping towards che cloſet 
over the door of which hung a picture 
What picture is that— Oh! E fee; a 
St. Cecilia!“ eee , 
A common print, Sir!* <a 
Pretty wel}; pretty well! It is af 
© ter an Italian maſter.— I would not 
for the world turn tlie lady out of her 
C r ep We can make ſnift with 
the other two, repeated I, louder 
ſtill; but yet mumblingly hoarſe: for 
I had as great a regard to uniformity 
in accent, as to my words. 
O Belford] to be ſo near my angel, 
think what a painful conſtraint I was 
under. 555 ROT OY 
I me re, to fetch her out, if 
ſſible: and pretending to be going— 
Von can't 4 as — time, Mir, 
© Moore, when we can have this third 
room, can you?—Not that* N Whiſ⸗ 
pered I, loud enough to be heard in the 
next room; Not that] I would in- 
s commode the lady: but I would tell 
* my wife oben abouts - And wo- 
© men, you know, Mrs. Moore, love 
© to haveevery-thing. before them of 
© this nature.” 25 ts” 
Mrs. Moore,” ſaid my charmer, 
And never did her voice ſound ſo 
armonious to me: oh, how my heart 
bounded again! It even talked to me, 
in a manner; for I thought I heard, as 
well as felt, it's-unruly flutters; and 
every vein about me ſeemed a pulſe; 
Mrs. Moore] you. may acquaint the 
6 e ee I ſhall ſtay here only 
* for two or three days at moſt, till f 
© receive an anſwer to a letter I have 
s written into the country; and rather 
© than be your hindrance, I will take 
© up with any apartment a pair of 
© ſtairs higher,” ug Sy, 
Not for the world !—Not for the 
© world, young lady! cried T.-* My 
© wife, well as I love her, ſhould lie 
in a garret,, rather than put ſuch a 
canſiderate lady as you ſeem to be, 
© to the leaſt inconrenienc y. 
She opened not the door yet; and I 
faid;. But fince you have ſo much 
goodneſs, Madam, if T could but 
© juſt look into the cloſet as I ſtand, IL 
could tell my wife whether it is large 
© enough to hold- a cabinet ſhe muc 
+ values, and will have with her 
© whereyer the goes 


Then my charmer apened the door, 
a 
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and blazed upon me, as it were, in a hartſhorn, and every-one flew à diff. 
Hood of light, like what one might rent way, one of the maids as faſt db yh 
imagine would ſtrike a man, who, born as ſhe came up; while the gentlewomjah 
blind; had by ſome propitious power ran out of one room into another; and 
been bleſſed witli his fight, all at once, by turns up and down the apartment 
in a meridian ſun. wee were in without meaning or end, 
Upon my ſoul, I never was ſb wiringing ner foclim hands;” and act 
ſtrangely affected before. Thad much knowing whataſte-didl tee 
ado Lade diſcovering my! elf that DU then came running EY gentleman - 
inſtant: but, beſitatingly, and in great and his fiſter, ferched, and brought ib 
diſorder, I ſaid, looking into the cld= by the maid, who Had rum down,” and 
fa; andlaround it; There is room, I having let in à ęurſed crabbed old 
e ſee, for my. wife's cabinet; and it wretch, hobbling with his gvut, and 
4 has many jewels in it of hig price; mumbling - wirn nie hoarſe broken- 


1 


s but; upon my ſoül, [For I could 
not forbear ſwearing, like a puppy: 
habit is a curſed thing, Jack — ] © no. 
thing ſo valuable as a lady I ſee, can 


tootlietl voice, who was metamorphoſet 
all at once into à lively gay young 
fellow, with a olear accent, and all his 
teeth, the would have it, that! wat 


be brought into it.“ | neither more nor leſs than the devil, 
She ſtarted and locked at me with and could not keep her eye: from oy 
terror. The truth of the compliment, foot; expecting nd ny | 
as far as I know, had taken diſſimula- nute to ſee it diſcover itſelf to he .clo- 
tion from my accent. VVV = 
 Þ ſaw it Was impoſſible to conceal For my part, I was ſo intent upon 
myſelf longer from her, any more than ' veſtoring'my angel; that regarded no- 
—_— violent impulſes of my paſ- body elſe. Andatlaft, ſhe lowly re- 
Gon) to/forbearmanifeſting myſelf. I covering motion, with bitter ſighs and 
unbuttoned therefore my cape, I pulled ſobs, (only the Whites of her! eyes 
off my flapt ſlouched hat; I threw open however appearing for ſome moments) 
my great-coat, and, like the devil in I called upon her in the tendereſt ac- 
Milton, {An odd compariſon though!} cent, as I Kkneeled by her, my arm ſup · 
| 3 |  . Porting her head; © My angell My 
* charmer! My Clariſſa; look upon 
me, my deareſt life -I am not an. 
* gry with you— will forgive you, 
(46h? 6 _ | " le- oved! ?! 5 
Now, Belford; for a fimilitude= The gentleman and his ſiſter knew 
Now for alikeneſs to illuſtrate the ſur- not what'to make of all this; and tlie 
prizing ſcene, and the effect it had up- leſs, when my fair-one, recovering 
on my charmer, and the gentlewoman! her ſight, ſnatched: another look at me; 
— —Butnathing was like it, or equal to , and then .again groaned, and-fainted 
it. The plain fact can only deſcribe away. Ione £5 Taber 
it, and ſet. it off Thus then take t. I threw up the-.cloſet-ſaſh for air, 


< 1 ſtarted up in my own form divine, 
* Touch'd bythe-beam of her-celeftial eye, 
More potent than d thuriel's ſpearlꝰ | 


© + . She no ſooner ſaw who it was, than and then left her to the care of the 


he gave three violent ſcreams ; and, 88 the ſame notable 
before I could catch her in my arms, Miſs Rawlins; whom I'had heard of at 
= I was about to do the e the Flaſk: and to that of Mrs. Moor 
diſcovered myſelf) down ſhe ſunk at who by this time had recovered herſe 
my feet, in a fit; which made me curſe and 8 to one corner of thi 
my indiſeretion for ſo ſuddenly, and room, I made my ſerviift pull off niz 
— much emotion, revealing my- gouty. ſtockitigs, bruſl” my hat, and 
Ike gentlewoman, ſceing ſo ſtrange | 0 
an alteration in my perſon, and fea- - $8», whom, 1n the general confuſion, 
tures,” and voice, and drels,'-cried out, I had not much minded before.! Sir, 
Murder, help! Murder, help!*' by faid I, you have an uncommon ſcene 
turns, for half a dozen times running. $ before you. The lady is my wife, 
This alarmed the houſe,” and up ran and no gentleman's preſence is ne- 
two ſervant-maids, and my ſervant af- ' ceſſary here but my own. 
Lex. them, I cried out for water and 1 beg pardon, Sir; F the lady be 
pes = | | "GM S. - your 


lep it up ea uſual nant cock. . 
I then ſtept to the cloletto Mr. Raw- 
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your wife, I have no buſineſs here. 
© But, Sir, by her: concern at ſeein 
1 | | 55 
Pray, Sir, none of your F, and 
but's, I beſeech you: nor your con- 
cern about the lady's concern. You 
are a very unqualified judge in this 
cauſez and I beg of you, Sir, to 
oblige me with your abſence. The 
women only are proper to be preſent 
on this occaſion,” added I; and I 
think myſelfobliged to them for their 
care and kind aſſiſtance.” | 
_ *Tis well he made not another word: 
for 1 found my choler begin toriſe, I 
could not bear, thar the fineſt neck, and 
arms, and foot, in the world, ſhould 
be expoſed to the eyes of any man liv- 
Ing but mine. | 


a a A « a «a = 


I withdrew once more from the clo- 


et, finding her beginning to recover, 
leſt the fight of me too ſoon, ſhould 
throw her back again. | 

The firſt words ſhe ſaid, looking 
round her with great emotion, were, 
O hide me, bile me! Is he gone 
O hide me !—lIs he gone! 


Sir, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, coming 


to me with an air both peremptory an 


CLARISSA 


HARLOWE., 


aſſured, * this is ſome ſurptizing. caſes 
© The lady cannot hear — ht of 
you. What you have done is beſt 
* known to yourſelf. But another ſuch 
« fit will probably be her laſt. It 


© would be but kind therefore for you 


to retire.” 75 SANT] 
It behoved me to have fo notable a 

| 1 of my party; and the rather as 
wm diſobliged her impertinent bro- 
ther. 5 wb] p41 
The dear creature, ſaid I, may 
well be concerned to ſee me. If you, 
Madam, had a huſband Who _ 
you as I love her, you would not, 
am confident, fly from him, and ex- 
poſe yourſelf to hazards, as ſhe does 
whenever ſhe has not all her way— 
And yet with a mind not capable of 
intentional evil-But mother-ſpoilt! 
— Ibis is her fault, and all her fault: 
and the more inexcuſeable it is, as I 
am the man of her choize, and have 
| reaſon to think ſhe loves me above all 
the men in the world. 

Here, Jack, was a ſtory to ſuppor 
to the lady; face to face too“! | 

* You ſpeak like a gentleman; you 

© look like a gentleman,” ſaid Mils 
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* And here, Belford, leſt thou, through inattention, ſhould be ſurprized at my aſſurance, 
let me remind thee, (and that, thus, by way of marginal obſervation, that T may not break 
in upon my narrative) that this my intrepidity was but a conſequence of the "meaſures I had 
previouſly concerted (as I have from time to time acquainted thee) in apprehenſion of ſuch 
an event as has fallen out. For had not the dear creature already paſſed for my wife, before 
no leſs than four worthy gentlemen of family and fortune“? and before Mrs. Sinclair, and 
her houſhold, and Miſg Partington ? And had. the not agreed to her uncle's expedient, that 
ſhe /hould paſs for ſuch, from the time of Mr. Hickman's application to that uncle ; and 
that the worthy Captain Tomlinſon ſhould be allowed to propagate that belief; as he had 
actually reported it to two families; (hey poſſibly to more), purpoſely that it might come to 
the ears of James Harlowe; and ſerve for a foundation for uncle John to build his reconci- 
liation-ſcheme upon 17 And canſt thou think, that nothing was meant by all this con- 
trivance? And that I am not ſtill further prepared to ſupport my ſtory? | 5 
Indeed, I little thought, at the time that I formed theſe precautionary ſchemes, that ſhe 
would ever have been able, if willing, to get out of my hands. All that I hoped I ſhould have 
occaſion to have recourſe to them for, was only, in caſe I ſhould have the tourage to make the 
grand attempt, and ſhould ſucceed in it, to bring the dear creature [and this out of tenderneſs 
zo ber; for what attention did 1 ever pay to the grief, the execrations, the tears of a woman I 
had triumphed over? ] to bear me in her fight; to expoſtulate with me, to be pacified by my 
pleas, and by my own future hopes, founded upon the re conciliatory- project, upon my rei- 
terated vows, and upon the captain's aſſurances . Since, in that caſe, to forgive me, to have. 
gone on with me, for a week, would have been to forgive me, to have gone on with me, for 
ever. And that had my eligible life of honour taken place, her trials would all have been 
then overz and the would have khown nothing but gratitude, love, and joy, to the end of one 
of our lives. For never would I, never could I, have abandoned ſuch an admirable creature 
as this. Thou knoweſt, I never was a ſordid villain to any of her inferiorswHer inferiorsy 
4 may ſay-—=For who is not her inferior? 3 1 i ee een | 


* See Vol. III. Letter LXII. towards the concluſion, 
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a Nawlins 


„ CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


Nawlins— But, Sir, this is a * 
f caſe; the lady ſeems to dread the ſight 
of ou... 25 . 

No wonder, Madam;' taking her 
alittle on one ſide nearer to Mrs. Moore. 
I have three times already On 
« the dear creature But this jealouſy ! 
There is a ſpice of that in it--and 
© of phrenzy too, [whiſpered I, that 
it might have the face of a ſecret, and 


of conſequence the more engage their 


attention] But our ſtory is too long. 
I then made a motion to go to my 
beloved. But they deſired that I would 
walk into the next room; and they would 
endeavour to prevail upon her to lie 
down. | | | | 
I begged that they would not ſuffer 
her to talk; for that ſhe was accuſtom- 
ed to fits, and when in this way, would 
talk of any-thing that came upper- 
moſt : and the more ſhe was ſuffered to 
run on, the worie ſhe was; and if not 
kept quiet, would fall into ravings; 
which might poſſibly hold her a week. 
They promiſed to keep her quiet; and 
1 withdrew into the next room; order- 
ing every-one down but Mrs. Moore, 
and Miſs Rawlins. | 5 
She was full of exclamations. Un- 
happy creature! miſerable! rvined ! 
and undone}! ſhe called herſelf; wrun 
her hands, and begged they would aſ- 


| ſiſther to eſcape from the terrible evils 


ſhe ſhould otherwiſe be made to ſuffer, 
They preached patience and quiet- 
eſs to her; and would have had her to 


lie down: but ſhe refuſed; ſinking, how- 
ever, into an eaſy chair; for ſhe trem- 


bled fo, ſhe could not ſtand. 


By this time; I hoped, that ſhe was | 


enough recovered to bear a preſence, 
that it behoved me to make her bear; 
and fearing ſhe would throw out ſome- 


thing in her exclamations, that would 


1 -morg diſconcert me, I went into 
the room again. | | 
O there heig?!” ſaid ſhe, and threw 
her apron over her face I cannot ſee 

him! I cannot look upon him !——Beg 
gone, be gone! jpuch me not! 
For I took her 
ſeeching her to be pacified; and aſſuring 
ber, that I would make all up with her 
upon her own terms and wiſhes, * 

 -* Baſe man!* ſaid the violent lady, 

I have no wiſhes but never ta beho 

* you more! Why muſt I be thus pur- 


' ſued and haunted? Have you not 


\ 


to be 


ruggling hand, be- 


© made me miſerable enough - 


* —Defpoiled of all fuccour-andhelp, 


© and of every friend, I am co 

r, low, and - miſerable, ſo 

I may de free from your perſecutions.? 
Miſs Rawilins ſtared at — 

© conhdent ſlut, this Miſs Rawlins,“ 

thought I.] ſo did Mrs. Moore. E 

told you ſo!” whiſpering 


and then ta my charmer, * My dear 
creature, how you raye! You, will 
© not eaſily recover from the gffefts of 


© this. violence. Have patience; my 


© love. Bepacified; and we will coolly 


talk this matter over: for you expoſe | 


« yourſelf, as well as me: theſe ladies 
© will certainly think you have fallen 
among robbers, and that I am the 
6. chyef-of thas 7. ng nf pinoy 
_ © So. you are! ſo you are!“ ſta 
ing, her face ſtil] — [She — 
of Wedneſday night, no doubt] and, figh- 
ing as if her heart were breaking, the 
put her hand to her forehead—* 1 {ball 


© be quite diſtracted!” 


I will not, my deareſt love, uncover 
your face. You ſhall zot look upon 
me, ſince I am fo odious to you. But 
this is a violence I neyer thought you 
capable of.“ | 


aA a a __ 


And I would have preſſed her hand, | 
as I held it, with my lips; but ſhe drew 


it from me with indignation, 


© Unhand me, Sir, ſaid. me. I 
© will not be touched by you. Leave 


* me to my fate, What right, what 
« title, have you to perſecute me4hus?* 


at right, what title, my dear! 
© But this is not a time have a letter 


from Captain, Tomlinſon — Here it 


is, offering it to her. i 
I will zeceive nothing from your 


hands Tell me not of Captain Tom- 
linſon— Tell me not of any- body 


Vou have no right to invade me thus 
© —Once more leave me to my fate 


Have you not made me miſerable 
© enough?” _ i * 
I touched a delicate ſtrin 
poſe to ſet her in ſuch a pa 


- 7 * 
Ron before 


the women, as might confirm the inti- 


mation I had given of a phrenſical diſs 


order. woe ta ns? bs | 
Wbat a turn is here !--Lately- ſo 
+ happy—Nothing wanting but a re- 
* conciliation between you and your 
0 friends That reconculiation in ſuch 
| 4 a happy 


ſaid I, turn 
ing to the women; ſhaking my hend 
with a facę of great concern and pity; 


=o 


— =7——> Wwe —⅜ 


„ happy train=Shall fo ſight, ſo ac- 


4 cidental an occaſion be - ſuffered: to 
4 overturn all our happineſs ?” 
dhe ſtarted up with a trembling im- 


jence; her apron falling from her 


Indignant face Now,” ſaid ſhe, © that 


4 thow/daref to call the occaſion flight 


and accidental, and that I am happily 


© out of thy vile hands, and out of a 
4 houſe. I have reaſon to believe as vile, 
s traitor and wretch that thou art, I 
© will venture to caſt an eye upon thee 


And O that it were in my power, 


* in mercy to my ſex, to look thee firſt 
© into ſhame and remorſe, and then into 

4 death! e e 
This violent tragedy-ſpeech, and the 


_ high manner in which ſhe uttered it, 
had it's deſired ęffect. I looked upon 


the women, and upon her by turns, 


'with a pityingeye, and they ſhook their 
wife heads, and beſought e to retire, 


und her to lie down to compoſe herſelf. 
This hurricane, like other hurri- 


2 canes, was preſently allayed by a 
| ſhower. She threw herſelf once more 


into her armed chair, and begged par- 
don of' the women for her paſſionate 


exceſs; but not of me: yet I was in 


hopes, that when compliments were 


ſtirring, I ſhould have come in for a 


3 Go ht 
Indeed, ladies, ſaid I, [with aſ- 


furance enough, thou'lt ſay] © this vio- 


© lence is not natural to my beloved's 
© temper—Miſapprehenfion—" 


« Mifapprehenſion, wretch !—And_ 


© want I excuſes from thee!” 
By what a ſcorn was every lovely 
feature agitated ! | ER 
Then turning her face from me, I 
© have not patience, O thou guileful 
© betrayer, to look upon thee! Be gone! 
* Be gone! With a face fo ondluddivg, 
#. how- dareſt thou appear in my pre- 


_ * ſence?” 


7 


I thought then that the character of a 
nuſband obliged me to be angry. 

VVou may one day, Madam, repent 
this treatment: by my ſoul you may. 
Von know I have not deſerved it of 


you You &707v0 l have not.“ 


Do I know you have not?—Wretch! 


6 POI k no W- 

You do, Madam And never did 
man of my figure and confideration' 
* thought it as / proper to throw that 
in] © meet with ſuch treatment" _ 
She lifted up her hands: indignation 
kept her ſilen o | 


. 
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© But all is of a piece with the charge 
you bring againſt me of deſpoiling 
you of all ſuccour and help, of making, 
you poor and low, and with other 
© unprecedented language. I will only 
© ſay, -before theſe two gentlewomen, 
© that ſince it nf be fo, and ſince 
s your former eſteem for me is turned 
© into ſo rivetted an averſion, I will 
* ſoon, very ſoon, make you entirely 
© eaſy. I will be gone: I wwill' leave 
© you to your own fate, as you call it; 
© and may that be happy !—Only, that 

© I may not appear to be a ſpoiler, a 
© robber indeed, let me know whither 
I ſhall ſend your apparel, and every. 
© thing that belongs to you, and I will 
© ſend it, | ELLE 
_ © Send it to this place; and, affure 
© me; that you will never moleſt me 
© more; never more come near me; and 
© that 18 all I atk of you.” 8. 5. 

I avill do fo, Madam, faid I, with 

x dejected air. But did I ever think 
© I ſhould be ſo indifferent to you ?— 
© However, you muſt permit me to in- 
ſift on your reading this letter; and 
on your ſeeing Captain Tomlinſon, 
and hearing what he has. to ſay from 

your uncle. He will be here by-and- 

by.” | | 5 

© Don't trifle with me,* ſaid ſhe, in 
an imperious tone. Do as you offer. 
© I will not receive any letter from your 
© hands. If I fee Captain Tomlinſon, 
© it ſhall be on his ow#s account; not 
on yours. You tell me you will ſend 
me my apparel : if you would have 
me believe any- thing you ſay, let this 
be the teſt of our ſincerity— Leave 
me noau, and ſend my things.“ 

The women ſtared. They did no- 
thing but ſtare; and appeared to be 
more and more at a loſs what to make 
of the matter between us. a 

T pretended to be going from her in 
a pet: but when I had got to the door, 
J turned back; and, as if I had recol- 
lected myſelf, One word more, my 
deareſt creature Charming even in 
© your anger! O my fond ſoul!* ſaid 
I, turning half-round, and pulling out 
my handkerchief. ' . ach 
I believe, Jack, my eyes did gliſten 
a little. I have no doubt 3 | 
The women pitizd'me. Honeſt ſouls ! 
They ſhewed; that they had each of 
them a/hand{kerchief as well as I. So, 
haſt thou not obſerved (togive a familiat 
illuſtration) every man in a e | 
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of a dozen, or more, obligingly pull 
out his watch, when ſome one has aſk- 
ed, What's o'clock ?? —As each man 
of a like number, if one talks of his 
beard, will fall to ſtroking his chin 
with his four fingers and thumb. ' | 


One word, only, Madam,“ repeat- 


ed I, (as ſoon as my voice had reco- 
vered-it's tone: ) I have repreſented to 
Captain Tomlinſon in the moſt-fa- 


«© yourable light the cauſe of our preſent 


© miſunderſtanding. . You know what 
© your uncle jnſiſts upon; and with 
s which you have acquieſced. The 
+ letter in my hand” ſand again T of- 


fered it to her} will acquaint you with 


© what you have to apprehend from 
your brother's active malice.” | 
' She was going to ſpeak in a high ac- 
eent, putting the letter from her with 
an open palm—* Nay, hear me out, Ma- 
« dam— The captain, you know, has 
reported our marriage to two different 


© perſons. It is come to your brother's 
| own relations have alſo 


ears. My 
© heardof it. Letters were brought me 


© from town this mavings from Lady 
8 


© Betty Lawrance and Miſs Montague. 
Here they are. [I pulled them out of 


my pocket, and offered them to her, 
with that of the captain; but ſhe held 
back her ſtill open palm, that ſhe might 
not receive them.] Reflect, Madam, 
l beſeech you reflect, upon the fatal 


conſequences with which this your 
* high reſentment may be attended.” 

Ever fince I knew you, ſaid ſhe, 
I have been in a wilderneſs of doubt 
and error. I bleſs God that Þ am 
* out of your hands. I will tranſact 
for myſelf what relates to myſelf. I 
* diſmiſs all your ſolicitude for me. 


Am I not my own miſtreſs !——Have 


* you any title | 3 

The women ſtared. [< The devil 
* fare ye l' thought I, © Can ye do 
nothing but ſtare? ] It was high time 
to ſtop her here. ; | 


I raiſed my voice to drown hers— 


Jou uſed, my deareſt creature, to 


have a tender and apprehenſive heart 


ou never had fo much reaſon for 
* ſuch a one as now=" 

* Let me judge for myſelf, upon 
* what I ſhall ſee, not upon what I 
* ſhall bear Do you think I ſhall 
e 

I dreaded her going on—* I muft be 
heard, Madam,' raifing my voice ſtill 
bgher, | 
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Lou muſt let me read ons 


© if you will not read it yourſelf.“ 
© Be from me, man!—Be gone 
from me with thy letters! What pre- 


tence haſt thou for tormenting me 


thus What right What title. 
© Deareſt creature, what queſtions 


you aſk! Queſtions chat you can as | 


© well anſwer yourſelf.” 


„I can, I cuil. And thus 1 anßwer 
voice. She 


them : 
Still louder raiſed I 
was overborne. © Sweet ſoul! It would 
© be hard,” thought I, [and yet I was 
very angry with her} * if ſuch a ſpirit 


as thine cannot be brought to yieldto 


© ſuch a one as mine!” 


- T lowered my voice on her filence. 


All gentle, all intreati us, my accent: 


my head bowed; one hand held out; 


the other on my honeſt heart: For 


_ © Heaven's ſake, my deareſt creature, 
_ reſolve to ſee Captain Tomlinſon with 

temper, He would have come along 

with me: but I was'willing to ir to 


ſoften your mind firſt on this fatal 


want any favour from them ?—PFot 


© fruſtrate not Captain Tomlinſon's ne- 
© gociation. That worthy gentleman 
© will be here in the afternoon.— Lady 
© Betty will be in town with my couſin 
© Montague; in a day or two. 


* will be your viſitors. I beſeech you. 


© do not carry this miſunderſtanding ſo 


© far, as that Lord M. and Lady Betty, 


© and Lady Sarah, may know it. 
Hoa conſiderable this made me look to 
the women!]—* Lady Betty will not 


© let you reſt till you conſent to accom» 


© pany her to her own ſeat=—And to 
© that lady may you ſafely entruſt your 
„ · 4 . 1 5 Hide 
Again, upon my pauſing a moment, 
ſhe was goin to break out. I Rss dot 


the turn of her countenance, nor the 
tone of her voice And thinkeſt thou, 


© baſe wretch!' were the words ſhe 


did utter. I again raiſed my voice and 


drowned hers—* Baſe wwretch, Madam? 
© — You know that I have not deſerved 
the violent names you have called me. 


Words ſo opprobrious ! from a mind 


© ſo gentle But this treatment is 
from you, Madam !—From e u 
I love more than my own foul oy 
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paragraph or two of this letter to you, 


miſapprehenſion; and this for the ſake 
of your own wiſhes: for what is it 
otherwiſe to me whether your friends 
are or are not reconciled to us? DoF 


your own mind's ſake, therefore, 


ö 
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e chat ſoul, I fwear that I do. ¶ The 
women looked upon each other. 'They 
ſeemed pleated with my ardour. Wo- 


men, whether wives, maids, or widows; 


Jove- ardours. Even Miſs Howe, thou 
knoweſt, ſpeaks up for ardours *. ]J— 
* Nevertheleſs, 1 muſt ſay, that you 
© haye carried matters too far for the 
© occaſion. I ſee you hate me. 

She was juſt going to ſpeak—* If we 
© are to ſeparate for ever,” in a ſtrong 
and ſolemn. voice, proceeded I, this 
* ifland ſhall not long be troubled with 
© me. Mean time, only be pleaſed to 


6 give theſe letters a peruſal, and con- 
. 


der what is to be ſaul to your uncle's 


friend, and what he is to ſay to your 


© unclte.—Any-thing will I come into, 
© (renounce me if you will) that ſhall 
make for your peace, and for the re- 
* conciliation your heart was ſo lately 
© ſet upon. But Ihumbly conceive, that 
it is neceſſary, that you ſhould come 
© into. better temper with me, were it 
but to give a favourable appearance 
* to what has paſſed, and weight to any 
future application to your friends, in 
© whateyer way you ſhall think proper 


. to make it.? | 


I then put the letters into her lap, 
and retired into the next apartment with 


a a low bow, and a very ſolemn air. 


I was ſoon followed by the two wo- 
men. Mrs. Moore withdrew to give 


the fair perverſe time to read them: Miſs 


Rawlins for the ſame reaſon ; and be- 
cauſe ſne was ſent for home. 

The widow beſought her ſpeedy re- 
turn. I joined in the ſame requeſt; and 


| the was ready enough to promiſe to 


oblige us. LED 
I exculed myſelf to Mrs. Moore for 


the diſguiſe I had appeared in at firſt, 
and for the ſtory I had invented. I told 


her, that I held myſelf obliged to ſa- 


tisfy her for the whole floor we were 
upon; and for an upper-room for my 


ſervant; and that for a month certain. 
She made many ſcruples, and begged 

ſhe might not be urged on this head, till 

ſhe had conſulted Miſs Rawlins. 

I conſented; but told her, that ſhe 


had taken my earneſt; and I hoped there 


was no room for diſpute, 

Juſt then Miſs Rawlins returned, 

with an air of. eager curioſity; and hav- 
ing been told, what had paſſed between 

Mcs, Moore and me, ſhe gave herſelf 
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airs of office immediately: which I ha 
moured, plainly perceiving, that if I 
had her with me; I had the other, . 
She wiſhed, if there were time for it, 
and if it were not quite impertinent in 
her to deſire it, that I would give Mrs. 
Moore and her a brief hiſtory of an af - 
fair, which, as ſhe ſaid, bore the face of 
novelty, myſtery, and ſurprize: for 
ſometimes it looked to her as if we were 
married; at other times, that point ap- 
peared doubtful; and yet the lady did 
not abſolutely deny it; but, upon the 
whole, thought herſelf highly injured. 

I faid, That ours was a very particu- 
lar caſe: that were I to acquaint them 
with it, ſome part of it would hardly 
appear credible. But, however, as they 
ſeemed to be perſons of diſcretion, [ 
would give them a brief account of the 
whole; and this in ſo plain and ſincere 
ſatisfaction every-thing that had paſſed, 
or might hereafter paſs between us. 

They ſat down by me, and threw 
every feature of their faces into atten- 
tion. I was reſolved to go as near the 
truth as ßoſſible, left any-thing ſhould 
drop from my ſpouſe to impeach my ve- 
racity; and yet keep in view what paſſed 
at the Flaſk. 1 er ant ati 

It is neceſſary, although thou knoweſt 
my whole ſtory, and a good deal of my 
views, that thou ſhould be apprized of 
the ſubſtance of what I teld them. 

I gave them, in as eonciſe a manner 
as I was able, the hiftory of our fami- 
lies, fortunes, alliances, antipathies; 
her brother's and mine rn, I 
averred the truth of our private mar- 
riage. The captain's letter, which I 
will incloſe, will give thee my reaſons 
for that. And beſides, the women might 
have propoſed a parſon to me by way of 
compromiſe. I told them the condition 
my ſpouſe had made me ſwear to; and 
to which ſhe held me, in order, I ſaid, to 
induce me the ſooner to be reconciled to 
her. relations,” --/- ;.- 

I owned, that this reſtraint made me 
ſometimes ready to fly out. And Mrs. 
Moore was ſo good as to declare, that 
ſhe did not 3 wonder at it. 

* Thou art a very good ſort of a wo- 

6 man, Mrs. Moore, thought I. 

As Miſs Howe has actually detected 
our mother; and might poſſibly fiud 
ſome way ſtill to acquaint: her friend 


a a manner; that it ſhould clear up to their 


with 


— 
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e re 


with her diſcoveries; I thought it pro- 
” to prepoſſeſs them in favour of Mrs, 
Binclair and her two nieces. 

Iſaid, der were gentle women born; 
that they had not bad hearts; that in- 
deed my ſpouſe did not love them; they 
having once jointly taken the liberty to 
blame her for her over-niceneſs with 
regard to me. People, I ſaid, even good 
people, who knew themſelves to be guilty 


of a fault they had no inclination to 


mend, were too often leaſt patient, when 
told of it; as they could leſs bear than 
others, to be thought indifferently of, 

Too often the caſe, they owned. 

© Mrs, Sinclair's houſe was a very 
* handſome houſe, and fit to receive the 
© firſt quality. [True enough, Jackl] 
« Mrs. Sinclair was a woman very eaſy 
© inhercircumftances: a widow-gentle- 
© woman—as' you, Mrs. Moore, are. 
Lets lodgings—as you, Mrs. Moore, 
do. Once had better proſpects—as 
© you, Mrs. Moore, may have had: the 
© relit of Colonel Sinclair: you, Mrs. 


Moore, might know Colonel Sin- 


* clair—He had lodgings at Hamp- 


© ſtead.” 


dhe had heard of the name. 


O, he was related to the beſt fami- 
lies in Scotland: and his widow is 


© not to be reflected upon, becauſe ſhe 
© lets lodgings, you know, Mrs. Moore 
© — You know, Miſs Rawlins.” 
Very true—and, very true: and the 
muſt needs ſay, it did not look quite ſo 
pretty in ſuch a lady, as my ſpouſe, to 
ſo cenſorious. AS 
A foundation here, thought I, to 
© procure theſe womens help to get back 


the fugitive, or their connivance at leaſt 


at my doing ſo; as well as for antici - 


ting any future information from 


«© Miſs Howe. 


T gave them a character of that TH 


rago: and intimated, that for a head to 

contrive miſchief,” and a heart to exe- 

2 it, ſhe had hardly her equal in her 
*. | 


+ To this Miſs Howe it was, Mrs. 
Moore ſaid, ſhe ſuppoſed, that my ſpouſe 
was ſo deſirous to diſpatch a man and 
borſe, by day-dawn, with a letter the 
Wrote before ſhe went to bed laſt night; 


propoling to ſtay no longer than til 
dad received an anſwer to it. 


Tue very ſame,” ſaid I. I knew 
7 the would have immediate recourſe to 
p her, I ſhould have been but too hap- 
HN, could I have prevented ſuch a let 


© young wives.” 
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© ter from paſſing, or ſo to have ma- 
* naged, as ta have it given into Mrs. 
* Howe's hands, inſtead of her daugh- 
© ter's.. Women who bad lived ſome 
© time in the world knew hetter, than 


" 


* to encourage ſuch ſkittiſh pranks in 
Let me juſt ſtop to tell thee, while it 
is in my head, that I have fince given 
Will his cue to find out where the man 
lives who is gone with the fair 7 
tive's letter; and, if poſſible, to ſee 
on his return, before he ſees her. | 
I told'the women, I deſpaired that it 
would ever be better with us while Miſe 
Howe had ſo ſtrange an aſcendency over 
my ſpouſe, and remained herſelf un- 
married; and until the reconciliation 
with her friends could be effected; or 
a till happier event as I ſhould think 
© it, who am the laſt male of my fami- 
© ly; and which my fooliſh vow, and 
© her rigour, had hitherto 
Here I ſtopt, and looked modeſt, turn · 
ing my diamond-ring round my finger: 
while Goody Moore looked mighty 
ſignificant, calling it a very particular 
caſe; and the maiden fanned away, and 


primmed and purſed, to ſhew, that 


what I ſaid needed no farther explana- 
tion, 7 | | 

I told them the occaſion of our pre- 
ſent difference: I avowed the reality of 
the fire: but owned, that I would have 


made no ſcruple of breaking the unna- 


tural oath ſhe had bound me in, (hav- 
ing an huſband's right on my fide) 
when ſhe was ſo accidentally frighted 


into my arms: andIblamed myſelf ex. 


ceſſively, that I did not; ſince ſhethought 
fit to carry her reſentment ſo high, and 
had the injuſtice to ſuppoſe the fire to be 
a contrivance of mine. LY | 
© Nay, for that matter, Mrs. Moore 
ſaid—as we were married, and Madam 
was ſo odd Every gentleman <vould 
© Not——— And ſtopt there Mrs. 
Moore. | 2 


_ © To ſuppoſe I ſhould have recourſe 


© to ſuch a poor contrivance,” ſaid I, 
< when I ſaw the dear creature every 


our Was not this a bold put, 


ack ? 1 | 
: A moſt extraordinary caſe, truly !* 
cried the maiden; fanning, yet comir g 
in with her Well buts; and her ſift- 
ing Pray Sirs!" and her reſtraining 


Enough Sirs!— flying from the queſ- 


tion i the queſtion; her ſeat now - and 
then uneaſy, for fear my want of deli- 
„ 
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cacy ſhould hurt her abundant modeſty; 
and yet it was difficult to ſatisfy her 
ſuper-· abundant curi/ity. | 

My beloved's jealouſy, [and jealouſy 
of itſelf, to female minds, accounts for 
a thouſand unaccountableneſſes] and 
the imputation of her half-phrenzy 
brought 94 her by her father's wicked 
curſe, and by the previous perſecutions 
ſhe had undergone from all her family, 
were what I dwelt upon, in order to pro- 
vide againſt what might happen. | 

In ſhort, I owned againſt myſelf moſt 
of the offences which I did not doubt 


but ſhe would charge me with in their 
hearing: and as every cauſe has a black 
and white ſide, I gave the worſt parts 


of our ſtory the gentleſt turn. And 
when J had done, acquainted them with 
ſome of the contents of that letter of 
Captain Tomlinſon which I had left 
with the lady. I concluded with cau- 
tioning them to be guarded againſt the 


enquiries of James Harlowe, and of- 


Captain Singleton, or of any ſailor- 
looking men. „ 
This thou wilt ſee from the letter it- 


ſelf was neceſſary to be done. Here, 


therefore, thou mayeſt read it. And a 


charming letter to my purpoſe wilt thou 
find it to be, if thou giveſt the leaſt at- 


tention to it's contents. 


TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


© DEAR SIR, 
AELTHOUGH I am obliged to 
© bein town to-morrow, or next 


day at fartheſt, yet I would not diſ- 


my ſervants, (whom I ſend up before 
me upon a particular occaſion) in 
order to advertiſe you, that it is pro- 
bable you will hear from ſome of your 
own relations on your | ſuppoſed *] 
nupitals, One of the perſons (Mr. 
. Lilburne by name) to whom I hinted 
my belief of your marriage, happens 
to be acquainted with Mr. Spurrier, 
Lady Betty Lawrance's ſteward; and 
(not being under any reſtriction) 
mentioned it 10 Mr. Spurrier, and 
he to Lady Betty, as a thing cer- 
' tain: and this (though J have not the 
© honour 70 be perſonally known to her 
* ladyſhip) brought on an enquiry from 


© WEDN, JUNE 7. 
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penſe with writing to you, by one of 
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© her ladyſhip to me by her gentleman 
who coming to me in company with 
© Mr. Lilburne, I had no way but to 
© confirm the report. And I under. 
«* ſtand, that Lady Betty takes it amiſs, 
© that ſhe was not acquainted with fa 
© deſirable a piece of news from your- 
6. ſelf. | | | 
Fer ladyſhip, it ſeems, has by/ineſs 
that calls her to town, Land you will 
poſſibly chuſe to put her right. If 
you do, it will, I preſume, be in con- 
fidence; that nothing may perſpire 
from your ou 0 to contradiè 
what I have given out.] 1 
© [I have ever been of opinion, That 
truth ought to be ftriftly adbered to on 
all occaſions; and am concerned that 
I have (though with ſo good a view) 
departed from my old 'maxim, But 
my dear friend Mr. John Harlowe 
would have it ſo. Yet I never knew 
a departure of this kind a Angle de- 
parture. But, to make the beſt of it 
now, allow me, Sir, once more to beg 
the lady, as ſoon as poſſible, to au- 
thenticate the report given out.] 
When both you and a the lady join in 
the acknowledgment of your mar- 
riage, it will be impertinent in any- 
one to be inquiſitive as to the day or 
week ; ¶ and, if as privately celebrated 
as you intend, (while the gentlewos» 
men with whom you lodge are pro- 
perly inſtructed, as you ſay they are, 
and who actually believe you were 
married long ago) who ſhall be able 
to give a contradiction to my re- 
perttF.-:- . ; 
And yet it is very probable, that 
minute enquiries will, be made; and 
this is what renders precaution ne- 
ceſſary. For Mr, James Harlowe will 
not believe hat you are married; and 
is ſure, he ſays, that you both lived 
together when Mr. Hickman's appli- 
cation was made to Mr. John Har- 
lowe: and if you lived together azy 
time unmarried, he infers from your 
character, Mr. Lovelace, that it is not 
« probable, that you would ever marry. 
And he leaves it to his two uncles to 
« decide, if you even ſhould be married, 
© whether there be not room to believe, 
© that his ſiſter was firft diſbonoured; 
and if ſo, to judge of the title ſhe wi 
© have to their favour, or to the for- 
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What is between hooks [ ] thou mayeſt ſuppoſe, Jack, I ſunk upon the women, in the 


account I gave them of the contents of this letter. 


« giveneſy 


e giveneſs of any of her family. I be- 
e Fiche, Sir, this part of my leiter had 
« beſt be kept from the lad j 

© Young Mr. Harlowe is reſolved to 
t find this out, and to come at his ſifler”s 
t ſpeech likewiſe; and for that purpoſe 
© ſets out f9-morrow, as I am well in- 
© formed, with a large attendance arm- 


© af; and Mr. Solmes is to be of the. 


© party. And what makes him the 
©. more earneſt to find it out, is this: 
© Mr. John Harlowe has told the whole 
© family that he will alter and new ſet- 
« tle his will. Mr. Antony Harlowe 
js reſolved to do the ſame by his; for, 
it ſeems, he has now given over all 
© thoughts of changing his condition, 
© having lately been diſappointed in a 
© oiew he had of that fort with Mrs. 
© Howe, Theſe two brothers gene- 
«© rally act in concert; and Mr. James 
© Harlowe dreads (and let me tell you, 
© that he has reaſon for it, on y Mr, 
© Harlowe's account) that his younger 


© ſiſter will be, at laſt, more benefited 
© than he wiſhes for, by the alteration 


intended. He has already been en- 
«© deayouring to ſound his uncle Har- 
© Jowe on this ſubje&; and wanted to 
© know whether any new application 
had been made to him on his ſiſter's 
part. Mr. Harlowe avoided a direct 


© anſwer, and expreſſed his wiſhes for 


© a general reconcihation, and his 
hopes that his niece were married. 
This offended the furious youn 


* man, and he reminded his uncle of 
© engagements they had all entered in- 


to at his ſiſter's going away, not to be 
* reconciled but by general 8 


Mr. John Harlowe complains to me 
© often, of the uncontroulableneſs of 


* his nephew; and ſays, that now, 


© that the young man has not any-body - 
of whoſe, ſuperior ſenſe he ſtands in 


* awe, he oblerves not decency in his 
© behaviour to any of them, And 
* this makes my Mr; Harlowe flill 
more defirous than ever of bringing 
© his. younger niece into favour again. 
I will not fay all I might of this 
young man's extraordmary rapa- 


© that theſe graſping men expect to live 

EE 

0 I took the liberty but Within theſe 

doo hours, to propoſe to ſet on foot 

ws nd offered my cover to) a corre- 

7 pondence between my friend, and 
lit daughter-niece, as he full ſome- 
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* times fondly calls her. She was 


© miſtreſs of ſo much prudence, I ſaid, 
that I was ſure ſhe could better direct 


© every-thing to it's deſirable end, than 
© any-body elſe could. But he ſaid, 
he did not think himſelf entirely at 
© liberty to take ſuch a ſtep at preſents 


© and that it was beſt that he ſhould 


© have it in his power to ſay, occaſion- 
* ally, that he had not any correſpon- 
© dence with her, or letter from her. 

© You will ſee, Sir, from all this, the 


© neceſſity of keeping our treaty an ab- 
© ſolute ſecret; and if the lady has 


© mentioned it to her wWorthy friend 
© Miſs Howe, I hope it is in confidence. 

[And now, Sir, à few lines in an- 
© ſwer to yours of Monday laſt.] 


[Mr. Harlowe was very well 


© pleaſed with your readineſs to come 
© into his propoſal. But as to what 


ſent at the ceremony, he ſaid, that 
his nephew watched all his ſteps ſo 
narrowly, that he thought it was not 


practicable (if he were inclinable) 


© with a 
the 3 ty whom he had ſtipulated 
ſhou 


« 

0 

c 

© to —_— ou: but that he conſented 
« with all h 

5 

c 

« remony on his part 


However, I think, I have an ex 
pedient for this, if your lady conti- 


nues to be very deſirous of her un- 


cle's preſence; (except he ſhould be 
more determined than his anſwer to 
me ſeemed to import) of which I 


< 

0 

o 

* 

. 

© ſhall acquaint you, and perhaps of 
What he ſays to it, abben I have the 
© pleaſure to fee you in town, But, 
indeed, I think you have no time to 
« boſe. Mr, Harlowe is impatient to 
© hear, that you are actually one; and 
I hope I may carry him down word, 
© when I leave you next, that I /aww 
« 


the ceremony performed. 


© [If any obſtacle ariſes from the | 


© lady, (from you it cannot) I ſhall be 


© tempted 70 think 4 little hardly of ber | 


© punttilio.] l | 
Mr. Harlowe hopes, Sir, that you 


* will rather take pains to award, than 
'* ciouſneſs :=but one would think, 


© to meet, this violent young man. He 
© has the better opinion of you, let me 
tell you, Sir, from the account IL 
© pave him of your' moderation and 
c PR neither of which are qua- 


ç fities with his nephew. But abe have 


© all of us ſomething to amend.” 


1 Vou cannot imagine how dearly. 


402 ES ; 


you both deſire, that he will be pre- 


is heart, that I ſhould be 


d be privately r the ce- 
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« my friend ſtill loves this excellent 
c niece of his—l will give you an in- 
c ſtance of it, which affected me a 
good deal“ If once more,” ſaid 
c be, the laſt time but one we were 
© together) I can but ſee this ſweet 
ct child gracing the upper-end of my 
« table, as miſtreſs of my houſe, in 


« my allotted month; all the reſt of my 


« family preſent but as her gueſts; for 
cc ſo J formerly would have it; and had 
c her mother's conſent for i.— There 
© he ſtopt; for he was forced to turn 
© his reverend face from me. Tears 
E ran down his cheeks. Fain would 


© he have hid them: but he could not 


“ Yet—yet,” ſaid he“ ho W 
4 how [Poor gentleman, he per- 
_ © fely ſobbed—“ how ſhall I be 
46 able to bear the firſt meeting!“ 
VII bleſs God I am no bard-hbearted 
nan, Mr. Lovelace: my eyes ſhewed 
© to my worthy friend, that he had no 
© reaſon to be aſhamed of his huma- 
nity before me. UE 
I will put an end to this long epiſ- 
© tle, Be pleaſed to make my compli- 
© ments acceptable to the moſt excel. 
« lent of women; as well as believe 
me to be, dear Sir, your faithful 
friend, and humble ſervant, 


 * AnTony TOMLINSON,” 


During the conyerfation between me 


and the women, I had planted myſelf 


at the farther end of the apartment we 


were in, over-againſt the door, which 


was open; and oppoſite to the lady's 


chamber-door, which was ſhut. I 
| ſpoke ſo low, that it was impoſſible for 
Her, at that diſtance, to hear what we 
aid; and in this ſituation I could ſee 
if her door opened. | 


I told the women, that what I had 


mentioned to my ſpouſe of Lady Bet. 
ty's coming to town with her niece 
Montague, and of their intention to 
viſit my beloved, whom they had never 
ſeen, nor ſhe them, was real; and that 
I expected news of their arrival every 
hour. I then ſhewed them copies of 
the other two letters, which I had left 
with her; the one from Lady Betty, 
the other from my couſin Montague. 
And here thou mayeſt read them if 
thou wilt. 3 

Eternally reproaching, eternally up- 


®* I gave Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins room to think this reproach juft, Jack» 


* 1 
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braiding me, are my impertinent rela- 
tions. But they are fond of occaſions 
to find fault with me. Their love, 
their love, Jack, and their dependence 
on my known good-humour, are their 
inducements. . 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


. . © WEDN, MORN, JUNE Jo 
© DYAR NEPHEW, | 
Underſtand, that at length all our 
© wiſhes are anſwered in your 
1 happy marriage, But I think, we 
© might as well have heard of it directly 
from you, as from the round-about 
© way by which we have been made 
© acquainted with it. Methinks, Sir, 
© the power and the will we have to 
© oblige you, ſhould not expoſe us the 
© more to your flights and negligence. 
© My brother had ſet his heart upon 
« giving to you the wife we have all ſo 
© Jong wiſhed you to have, But if 
© you were actually married at the time 
you made him that requeſt, ( 77727 
ing, perbaps, that. his gout ⁊would not 
© let him attend you) it is but like you“. 
© —If your lady had her. reaſons to 
© wiſh it to be private while the diffe- 
«© rences between her family and ſelf 
© continue, you might nevertheleſs 
© have communicated it to us with that 
© reſtriction z and we ſhould have for- 
© borne the publick manifeſtations of 
© our joy, upon an event we have ſo 
© long deſired. | | 
6 The diſtant way we have come to 
know it is by my ſteward; who is 
acquainted with a friend of Captain 
Tomlinſon, to whom that gentleman 
revealed it; and he, it ſeems, had it 
from yourſelf and lady, with ſuch 
circumſtances as leave it not to be 
doubted. _ . . 
I am, indeed, very much diſobliged 
yith out ſo is Lady Sarah. But I 
all have a very ſpeedy opportunity 
to tell you ſo —— as ; beingobliged 
to go to town to my old Chancery- 
affair. My couſin Leeſon, who is, 
© it ſeems, removed toAlbemarle Street, 
© has notice of it. I ſhall be at ber 
© houſe, where I beſpeak your atten- - 
dance on Sunday night. I have writ- 
© ten to my couſin Charlotte for either 
© her, or her ſiſter, to meet me at 
Reading, and accompany me to town. 


a „ „ a „ 
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« T ſhall Ray but a few days; my bu- 
© fineſs being matter of form only. 


© On my return I ſhall pop upon Lord 


M. at M. Hall, to ſee in what way 
c his laſt fit has left him, 


« Mean time, having told you my 


c mind on your negligence, I cannot 
© help congratulating you both on the 
* occafion—Your fair lady particular- 
ly, upon her entrance into a family 


« which is prepared to admire and love 


« My principal intention of writing 
to you (diſpenſing with the neceſſary 


a punctilio) is, that ta may acquaint 


© my dear new niece, that I will not be 
denied the honour of her compan 
© down with me into Oxfordſhire, 1 

< underſtand, that your propoſed houſe 
and equipages cannot be 


© infiſt upon it. This ſhall make all 


© up. My houſe ſhall be her own. 


© My ſervants and equipages hers. 


Lady Sarah, who has not been out 
© of her own houſe for months, will 


« oblige me with her company for a 
© week, in honour of a niece ſo dearly 
© beloved, as I am ſure ſhe will be of 
us all. 5 > 5 
- © Being but in lodgings in town, 
neither you nor your 

much preparation. | | 
Some time on 2 I hope to 
© attend the dear young | 7 to make 
© her my compliments; and to receive 
© her apology for your negligence: 
© which, and her going down with me, 
ag ſaid before, ſhall be full ſatis- 
faction. Mean time, God bleſs her 
for her courage; {Tell her I ſay ſo] 
© and bleſs you both in each other; and 


© that will be happineſs to us all—par- 


* ticularly, to your truly-affettionate 
© aunt, — 1 | 


* TO ROBERT LOVELACE, Bs. 


\ © DEAR CougtN,” 
| _* ſome hope of you. Now does 
g 7 good lord run over his bead- roll 


proverbs; of black oxen, wild 


4 4# Now, couſin, ſay 3 is your time | 


come; and you will be no longer, I 


hope, an infidel either to the power 


* or excellence of the ſex you have 


- ;£ pretgnded hitherto ſo much to under- 


3 ſoon ready. 
© She (hall be with me till they are. 1 


ady can require 


© Ei1z. LAw RACE. 


laſt, as we underſtand, there is 
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( ſee herz and ſays, This accefſion to 
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value; nor a ridiculer or ſcoffer at an 
«© inſtitution which all ſober people re- 
© yerence, and all rakes, ſooner or lat- 
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©. er, are brought to reverence, -or to 
© with they had. RACE, | 
© I want to ſee how yan become your 
ſilken fetters: whether the charming 
| * ſits light on your ſhoulders. 
f with ſuch a ſweet yoke-fellow it 
does not, my lord, and my ſiſter, as 
well as I, think that you will deſerve 
a cloſer tie about your neck. 
© His lordſhipis very much diſpleaſed, 
that you' have not written him word 
of the day, the hour, the manner, 
and every-thing, But I aſk him, 
How he can already expect any mark 
of deference or politeneſs from you? 
He muſt ftay, 1 tell him, till that 
ſign. of reformation, among others, 
appear from the influence and exam- 
ple of your lady: but that, if ever 
you will be good for any-thing, it 
will be quickly ſeen, And, O cou- 
ſin, what a vaſt, vaſt journey have 
ou to take from the dreary land of 
ibertiniſm, through the bright pro- 
vince of reformation into the ſerene 
kingdom of happineſs! — You had 
— to loſe no time. Vou have many 
a weary ſtep to tread, before you can 
overtake thoſe travellers, who ſet out 
for it from a leſs remote quarter, But 
you have a charming pole- ſtar to 
guide you; that's your advantage, 1 
wiſh you joy of it: and as I have ne- 
ver yet expected any highly complai- 
ſant thing from you, I make no ſcru- 
ple to begin firſt; but it is purely, I 
muſt tell you, in reſpe& to my new - 
couſin; whoſe acceſſion into our fa- 
mily we moſt heartily congratulate 
and rejoice in. 0 „ 
TI have a letter from Lady Betty. 
She commands either my attendance 
or my ſiſter's at Reading, to proceed 
with her to town, to couſin Leeſon's. 
She puts Lord M. in hopes, that ſhe 
ſhall certainly bring down with her 
our lovely new relation; for ſhe ſays, 
ſhe will not be denied, His lordſhip 
is the willinger to let ne be the per- 
ſon, as Tam in a manner wild to ſee _ 


her; my ſiſter having two years A 
had that honour at Sir Ro rt Bid. 
dulph's. So get ready to accompany 
us in our return; except your lady 


has objections ſtrong enough to ſa- 
tisfy us all. Lady Sarah longs to 


2 a „ «„ „ 


the 
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© the il will ſupply to it the loſs 
© of her beloved daughter. | 
I ſhall ſoon, I hope, pay my com- 
© pliments to the dear lady in perſon: 
© ſo have nothing to add, but that I am 


— 6 your old mad playfelloau and couſin, 


© CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE. 


The women having read the copies 
of theſe two letters, I thought that I 
might then threaten and ſwagger—* But 
© very little heart have I, ſaid I, © to 
encourage ſuch a viſit from Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague to my 
ſpouſe. For after all, I am tired out 
with her ſtrange ways. She 1s not 
what the was, and (as I told her in 
your hearing, ladies) I will leave 
this plaguy iſland, though the place 
of my birth, and though the ſtake I 
have in it is very conſiderable; and go 
aud reſide in France or Italy, and ne- 
ver think of myſelf as a married 
man, z9r {ive like one.” | 
O dear!” faid one. | 


© That would be a fad thing!” ſaid 


the other. 


© Nay, Madam, [Turning to Mrs. 


Moore] — © Indeed, Madam,* [To 


Miſs Rawlins]—* I am quite deſpe- 
© rate. I can no longer bear ſuch 
© uſage, I have had the good fortune 
© to be favoured by the ſmiles of very 
«* fine ladies, though I fay it, [and 1 
looked modeſt} © both abroad and at 


home. Thou knoweſft this to be true, 
Jack]! With regard to my ſpouſe 
here, I had but one hope left; (for 


as to the reconciliation with her 
friends, I ſcorn them all too much 


that was, that if it pleaſed God to 
bleſs us with children, ſhe might en- 
tirely recover her uſual ſerenity; and 
we might then be happy. But the 
reconciliation her heart was ſo much 
ſet upon, is now, as I hinted before, 


raſh ſtep of hers, and by the raſher 
temper ſhe is in; fince (as you will 


they come to know it, will make a 
fine handle of it againſt us both— 
affecting, as they do at preſent, to diſ- 
believe our marriage—and the dear 
creature herſelf too ready to counte- 
nance ſuch a diſbelief—as nothing 


more—hem !—as nothing more than 
© the ceremony OY 


her notion, is binding.” 


to value that, but for her ſake) and 


entirely hopeleſs - Made fo, by this 


believe) her brother and ſiſter, when 


more than the ceremony—as nothing | 
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Here, as thou wilt perceive, I was 
baſhful; for Miſs Rawlins, by her pre- 
paratory primneſs, put me in mind, 
that it was proper to be ſo. 

I turned half round; then facing 
the fan-player, and the matron—* You 
« yourſelves, ladies, knew not what to 
© believe till ao, that I have told you 
© our ſtory: and I do affure you, that 
© I ſhall not give myſelf the ſame trou- 
© ble toconvince people hate; people 
© from whom I neither expe& nor de- 
* fire any favour; and who are deter- 
© mined not to be convinced. And 
© what, pray, muſt be the iſſue, when 
© her uncle's friend comes, although 
© he ſeems to be a ?ruly aworthy man? 
© Is it not natural for him to ſay, * To 
% what purpoſe, Mr. Lovelace, ſhould 
J endeavour to bring about a recon- 
* ciliation between Mrs. Lovelace and 
© her friends, by means of her elder 
«© uncle, when a good underſtanding is 
“ wanting between yourſelves ? "A 
© fair inference, Mrs. Moore -A fait 
© inference, Miſs Rawlins And here 
© is the unhappineſs—Till ſhe is re- 
© conciled to them, this curſed oath, in 


The women ſeemed moved; for I 
ſpoke with great earneſtneſs, though 
low—And beſides, they love to have 
their ſex, and it's favours, appear of 
importance to us. They ſhook their 
deep heads at each other, and looked 
ſorrowful: and this moved my tender 
heart too, ED 

© ”Tis an unheard-of caſe, ladies 
© Had ſhe not preferred me to all man- 
© kind— There I ſtopped—“ And 
© that,” reſumed I, feeling for my hand- 
kerchief, is what ſtaggered Captain 
© Tomlinſon when he heard of her 
© flight; who, the laſt time he ſaw us 
© together, ſaw the moſt affectionate 
© couple on earth! The moſt affec- 
© tionate couple on earth !'—1n the ac- 
cent-grievous, repeated J. 

Out then I pulled my handkerchief, 
and putting it to my eyes, aroſe and 
walked to the window It makes me 
© weakerthan awoman? Did I not love 
© her, as never man loved hig ab 
[I have no doubt but I do, Jack. 
There again I ſtopt; and reſuming— 
Charming creature, as you ſee ſhe is, 
© ] wiſh I had never beheld her face! 
© Excuſe me, ladies ;* traverſing the 
room. And having rubbed my eyes 
till I ſuppoſed them red, I turned to the 


women; and, pulling out my letter- 
caſe, * I will ſhew you one letter— 
« Here it 15—Read it, Miſs Rawlins, 
« if you pleaſe—It will confirm to you, 
« how much all my family are prepared 
© to admire her. I am freely treated in 


© it; ſo I am in the two others: but 


« after what I have told you, nothing 
© need be a lecret to you two.” | 


She took it with an air of eager cu- 


rioſity, and looked at the ſeal, oſten- 


tatiouſly coroneted; and at the ſuper - 


ſcription, reading out, To Robert 
« Lovelace, Eſq,'—* Aye, Madam 
Aye, Miſs—that's my name,” [giving 
myſelf an air, though I had told it to 
them before} © Iam not aſhamed of it. 
My wife's maiden name Urmarried 
«© name, I ſhould rather ſay—fool that 
_ ©1Tam!'—and I rubbed my check for 
vexation [Fool enough in conſcience, 
Jack |] * was Harlowe—Clariſſa Har- 
* lowe—You heard me call her my Cla- 
© riſa.” 8 


© ed or love- name, ſaid Miſs Rawlins, 
I wonder what is Miſs Rawlins's 
love-name, Jack. Moſt of the fair ro- 
mancers have in their early woman- 
hood choſen love- names. No parſon 
ever gave more real names, than I have 
given fictitious ones, And to very good 
purpoſe; many a ſweet dear has an- 
ſwered me a letter for the ſake of own- 
ing a name which her godmother never 
gave her... . 5 
_ .No—It was her real name, I ſaid: 
I bid her read out the whole letter. 
© If the ſpelling be not exact, Miſs 
© Rawlins,” ſaid I, © you will excuſe 
it; the writer is a lord. But, per- 
* haps, I may not ſhew it to my ſpouſe; 
©for if thoſe I have left with her have 
no effect upon her, neither will this: 
and I ſhall not care to expoſe my Lord 
© M, to her ſcorn. Indeed I begin to 
© be quite careleſs of conſequences.” 
| Miſs Rawlins, who could not but 
be pleaſed with this mark of my confi- 
dence, looked as if ſhe pitied me. 
And here thou mayeſt read the let- 
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© have expected this piece of civility 
© from you. But perhaps the cere- 
mony was performed at the very time 
© that you aſked me to be your lady's 
father—But I ſhall be angry if I pro- 
ceed in my gueſſes—And little ſaid 
is ſoon amended, _ 7 
But I can tell you, that Lady Betty 
Lawrance, whatever Lady Sarah does, 
will not ſo ſoon forgive you, as I have 
done. Women reſent flights longer 
' than men. You that know ſo much 
of the ſex-(I ſpeak it not however to 
your praiſe), might have known t. 
But never was you before acquainted 
with a lady of ſuch an amiable cha- 
rater. I hope there will be but one 
ſoul between you, Fhave before now 
ſaid, that I will diſinherit you, and 
ſettle all I can upon her, if you prove 
not a good huſband to her. 11 
May this marriage be crowned with 
a great many fine boys (I deſire no 


3 | i girls) to build up again a family ſo 
74 n it to be a feign- 


© ancient! The firſt boy ſhall take my 
* ſurname by act of parliament. That 


Lady Betty and niece Charlotte 


© will be in town about buſineſs before 


you know where you are, They long 
© to pay their compliments to your fair 
© bride. I ſuppoſe you will hardly be 
* at the Lawn when they get to town; 
© becauſe Greme informs me, you have 
« ſent no orders there for your lady's 
© accommodation,, | _ 
© Pritchard has all things in readi- 
neſs for ſigning. I will take no ad- 
vantage of your flights. Indeed I 
am too much uled to, them More 
praiſe to my patience, than to your 
complaiſance, however. 
One reaſon for Lady Betty's going 
up, as I may tell you under the roſe, is, 
to buy ſome ſuitable preſents for Lady 
Sarah and all of us to make on this 
agreeable occaſion,  _ | 
We would have blazed it away, could 


ve have had timely notice, and thought 


© jt would have been agreeable to all 
© round. The {ike occaſions don't bap- 


4 pen every day. 


My moſt affectionate compliments | 
and congratulations to my new niece, 
© conclude me, for the preſent, in violent 


pain, that with all your heroicalneſs 


© would make you mad, your truly af- 
fectionate uncle, Is 


This letter clench'd the nail. Moe | 
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but that, Miſs Rawlins ſaid, ſhe faw I 
had been a wild gentleman; and, truly, 
ſhe thought ſo, the moment ſhe beheld 
me. 

They began to ifitercede for my 
ſpouſe, (ſo nicely had I turned the 
tables; ) and that I would not go abroad, 
and diſappoint a reconciliation ſo much 
wiſhed for on one fide, and ſuch de- 
firable proſpects on the other in my own 
family. 

Who knows,' thought I to myſelf, 
but more may come of this plot, than 
I had even promiſed myſelf? What a 
© happy man lhalll be, if theſe women 
© can be brought to join to carry my 
© marriage into conſummation! | 
© Ladies, you are exceeding good to 
Aus both. I ſhould have ſome hopes, 

_ © if my unhappily nice ſpouſe could be 
brought to diſpenſe with the unna- 
© tural oath ſhe has laid me under. 
© You ſee what my caſe is. Do you 
E think I may not inſiſt upon her ab- 


© ſolving me from this abominable oath? 


© Will you be ſo good, as to give your 
© advice, that one apartment may ſerve 
© for a man and his wife at the hour of 
© retirement?*—Modeftly put, Belford! 
—And let me here obſerve, that few 
rakes would find a language ſo decent 
as to engage modeſt women to talk with 
him in, upon ſuch ſubjects. | 

They both ſimpered, and looked upon 
one another. . 

Theſe ſubjetts always make women 
ſimper, at leaſt, No need but of the 
molt delicate hints to them. A man who 
is groſs in a woman's company, ought 
to be knocked down with a club: for, 
like ſo many muſical inſtruments, toueh 
but a ſingle wire, and the dear ſouls ar 
ſenſible all over. | 

To be ſure,' Miſs Rawlins learn- 
edly (aid, playing with her fan, a ca- 
© ſuit would give it, that the matrimo- 
©. nial vow ought to ſuperſede any other 
„obligation.“ * 
Mrs. Moore, for her part, was of 
opinion, that, if che lady owned herſelf 
to be a wife, ſhe ought to behave like 
one. : | 8 
Whatever be my luck,“ thought 
I, * with this all- eyed fair-one, a 
© other woman in the world from fif- 
* teen to five-and-twenty, would be 


© mine upon my own terms before the 


© morning," | 
And now, that J may be at hand 
to take all advantages, I will endea- 
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© your,” ſaid I to myfelf, to make 
* ſure of good quarters. | 
I 'am your lodger, Mrs. Moore, 
© in virtue of the earneſt I have given 
« you for theſ& apartments, and for any 
© one you can ſpare above for my fer. 
© vants. Indeed for all you have to 
© ſpare—for who knows what m 
ſbouſe's brother may attempt? I will 
a pay you your own demand ; and that 
© for a month or two certain, (board 
© included) as I ſhall or ſhall not be 
© your hindrance. Take that as 3 
* pledge; or in part of payment. 
Offering her a thirty pound Bank note. 
She declined taking it; defiring ſhe 
might conſult the lady firſt; adding, 
that ſhe doubted not my honour; and 
that ſhe would not let her apartments 
to any other perſon, whom ſhe knew 
not ſomething of, while I and the lady 


were here, | 


The lady! The lady! from both the 
womens mouths continually, (which 
ſtill implied a doubt in their hearts) 
and not your ſpouſe, and your lady, Sir. 

© I never met with ſuch women,” 
thought 1. ſo thoroughly convinced 
© but this moment, yet already doubt- 
© ing—T am afraid I have a couple of 
© ſcepticks to deal with. | 
I knew no reaſon, I ſaid, for my 
wife to object to my lodging in the ſame 
houſe with her here, any more than in 
town, at Mrs. Sinclair's. But were 
ſhe to make ſuch obje&ion, I would 
not quit poſſeſſion; ſince it was not un- 
likely, that the ſame freakiſh diſorder 
which broughther to Hampſtead, might 
carry her abſolutely out of my know-. 


ledge. 
1 hey both ſeemed embarraſſed; and 
looked upon one another; yet with ſuch 
an air, as if they thought there was rea- 
ſon in what I ſaid, And I declared 
myſelf her boarder, as well as Jodger; 
and dinner: time approaching, was not 
denied to be the former, „ 


* LETTER IX. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
FORD, ESQ. 


I Thought it was now high time to 
1 turn my whole mind to my beloved; 
who had had full leiſure to weigh the 


— of the letters I had left with 


I therefors requeſted Mrs. Moore to 


would be pleaſed to admit me to attend 
her in her apartment, on occaſion of the 
letters I had left with her; or whether 
ſhe would favour me with her company 
in the dining-room. 

Mrs. Moore deſired Miſs Rawlins 
to accompany her in to the _ They 
tapped at the door, and were oth ad- 
titted. | | 
I cannot but ſtop here for one minute, 
to remark, though againſt myſelf, up- 


on that ſecurity which innocence gives, 


| that, nevertheleſs, had better have in it 


a greater mixture of the ſerpent than 


the dove. For here, heedleſs of all I 


could ſay behind her back, becauſe ſhe 


was ſatisfied with her own worthineſs, 
ſhe permitted me to goon with my own 
| ſtory, without interruption, to perſons 
as great ſtrangers to her as to me; and 
who, as ſtrangers to both, might be ſu 1 
poſed to lean to the ſide moſt injured: 
and that, as I mana 
A dear filly ſoal, thought I, at the 
time, © to depend upon the goodneſs of 
© her own heart, when the heart cannot 
© be ſeen into but by it's actions; and 


© ſhe, to appearance, a runaway, an 
© eloper, from a tender, a moſt indul- 


© gent huſband !—To neglect to culti- 
vate the opinion of individuals, when 
© the whole world is governed by ap- 
© pearance!? . . 
Vet, what can be expected of an an- 
7 under twenty? — She has a world of 
owledge; knowledge ſpeculative, as 
I may ſay; but no experience! How 
mould ſne? Knowledge by theory only 
18 a vague uncertain light: a Will o'the 
Wiſp, which as often miſleads the 
doubting mind, as puts it right. | 
There are many things in the world, 
could a morattzer ſay, that would afford 
inexpreſſible pleaſure to a reflecting 
mind, were it not for the mixture they 
come to us with. To be graver ſtill : 
I have ſeen parents [Perhaps my own 


did ſo} who delighted in thoſe very 


_ in their children, while young, 
the natural conſequences of which (too 
much indulged and encouraged) made 
them, as they grew up, the plague of 
their hearts—To bring this home to 
my preſent purpoſe, I muſt tell thee, 
that I adore this charming creature for 
her vigilant prudence; but yet I would 
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not, methinks, wiſh her, by virtue of 


that prudence, which is, however, ne- 


ceſſary to carry her above the devices of 
all the reſt of the world, to be too wiſe 
for mine. . 5 
My revenge,. my ſcworn revenge, is 
nevertheleſs ( adore her as I will) up- 


permoſt in my heart.—-Miſs Howe ſays, 


that my love is an Herodian love *; b 


my ſoul, that girl's a witch! I am half- 


ſorry to ſay, that I find a pleaſure in 
Playing the tyrant over abbat I love. 
Call it an ungenerous pleaſure, if thou 


wilt: ſofter hearts than mine know it. 


'Fhe women to a woman know it, and 


eau it too, whenever they are truſted. 


with power. And why ſhould it be 


thought ſtrange, that I, who love them 
ſodearly,and ſtudy them ſo much, ſhould 


catch the infection of them? 


LETTER X. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 
FORD, ESQ. : 


1 Will now give thee the ſubſtance of 


the dialogue that paſſed between the 


two women and the lady. | 
Wonder not, that a perverſe wife 


makes a liſtening huſband. The event, 
however, as thou wilt find, juſtified the 
old obſervation, That lifkeners ſeldom 
hear good of themſelves. 


myſelf, [There's ingenuouſneſs, Jack! 
and fearful of cenſure, they ſeldom find 
themſelves diſappointed. There is ſome- 
thing of ſenſe, after all, in theſe pro- 
verbs, in theſe phraſes, in this wii 
of nations. | | 
Mrs. Moore was to be the meſſen. 
ger; but Miſs Rawlins began the dia- 
logue. 223 


Vour SPOUSE, Madam [Devil 7 | 


— Only to fiſh for a negative or affirma« 


tive declaration, ] 


CI. My ſpouſe, Madam! . 
Miſs R. Mr. Lovelace, Madam 
© avers, that you are married to him; 


© and begs admittance, or your com- 


« pany in the dining-room, to talk up- 
on the ſubje& of the letters he left 
© with you.“ 7, * 
Cl, He is a poor wicked wretch. 
Let me beg of you, Madam, to favour 


me with your company as often as 


4P *« poſſible 


Conſcious of 
their own demerits, if I may gueſs by | 
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© poſſible while he is hereabouts, and I 
« remain here.“ 

"Miſs R. I ſhall with pleaſure attend 
4 you, Madam. Bet, methinks, I 
could wiſh you would e the gentle - 
© man, and hear what he has to ſay, on 
c the ſubject of the letters. 

' Cl, © My caſe is a hard, a very hard 
one l am quite bewildered -I know 


c not what to do! have not a friend 


© in the world, that can or will help 
© me!—Yet had none but friends till I 
knew that man!” 

Miſs R. The gentleman neither 
© looks nor talks like a bad man. Not 
© a very bad man; as men go.“ 

As men go !—Poor Miſs Rawlins!” 
thought I—*< And doſt thou know, Hoa 
6 men. ge | 

_ C1. © © Madam, you know him not! 


fle can put on the appearance of an 
© angel of light; but has a black, a 


< very black heart!” 
Poor 11 | 
Mi R. I could not have thought 
it, truly! — But men are very deceit- 
© ful now-a-days. W I 
* Now-a-days ''— A fool! Have not 
her hiſtory-books told her, that they 
were always ſo ß 5 
. - Mrs, Moore, ſigbing. T have found 
© it ſo, I am ſure, to my colt !? 
Who knows but in her time, poor 
Goody Moore may have met with a 
Lovelace, or a Belford, or ſome ſuch 
Vile fellow ?—My little hare-um- ſcare- 
um beauty knows not what ſtrange hiſ- 
tories every woman living, who has had 


the leaſt independence of will, could 


tell her, were ſuch to be as communi— 


cative as ſhe is. But here's the thing; 


IL have given her cauſe enough of of- 
fence; but not enough to make her hold 
her tongue. 

CL. As to the letters he has left 
4 with me, I know not what to ſay to 


© them: — But am reſolved never to 


© have any-thing to ſay to him.” 
Miſs R. If, Madam, I may be al- 


© lowed to ſay ſo, I think you carry 


matters very far.“ 

Cl. Has he been making a bad cauſe 
c a good one with you, Madam ?—That 
© he can do with thoſe who know him 
© pot. Indeed I heard him talking, 
© though not what he ſaid, and am in- 
© different about it. But what account 
© does he give of himfelf?” 


I was pleaſed to hear this. To ar- 


© reſt,. ta ſtop her paſſion,” thought I, © him, give me leave to 
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© in the height of it's career, is 2 
© charming preſage.' | 

Then the buſy Miſs Rawlins fiſhed 
on, to find out from her either a con- 
firmation or diſavowal of my ſtory.— 
Was Lord M. my uncle? Did I court 
her at firſt with the allowance of her 
friends, her brother excepted ? Had I 
a rencounter with that brother? Was 
ſhe ſo perſecuted in favour of a very 
diſagreeable man, one Solmes, as to in- 
duce her to throw herſelf into my pro- 
tection? 135 

None of theſe were denied. All the 
objections ſhe could have made, were 
ſtifled, or kept in, by the confideration, 
(as ſhe mentioned) that ſhe ſhould ſtay 
there but a little while; and that her 
ſtory was too long. But Miſs Rawlins: 
would not be thus eaſily anſwered. 

Miſs R. © He ſays, Madam, that he 
© could not prevail for marriage, till 
he had conſented, under a ſolemn oath; 
© to ſeparate beds, while your family re- 
© mained unreconciled. 

Cl. O the wretch! What can be 
© ſtill in his head, to endeavour to paſs 
© theſe ſtories upon ſtrangers ?* 

© Sono direct denial,” thought I.— 
© Admirable !— All will do by-and- 
« by | 

Miſs R. He has owned, that an ac- 
© cidental fire had frightened you very 
much on Wedneſday night—And 
that And that==And that—an ac- 
© cidental fire had frightened you 
© Verymuch frightened you—laſt Wed- 
© neſday night! Ws" 

Then, after a ſhort pauſe—* In ſhort, 
© he owned, that he had taken ſome in- 
© nocent liberties, which might have 
© led to a breach of the oath you had 
impoſed upon him: and that this was 
© the cauſe of your diſpleaſure,” 

I would: have been glad to ſee how 
my charmer then looked. To be ſure 
ſhe was at a loſs in her own mind, to 
juſtify herſelf for reſenting ſo highly 
an er ſo triſling.— She heſitated 


Did not preſently ſpeak - When ſhe 


did, ſhe wiſhed, That ſhe, Miſs Raw- 
lins, might never meet with any man 
who would take ſuch innocent liberties 
with her. 
Miſs Rawlins'puſhed further. _ 
© Your caſe, to be ſure; Madam, is 
very particular. But if the hope of 


© areconciliation with your own friends 
© is made more diſtant by your leaving 
Fl that 't1s 


«py 


ay, 
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4 vity—"tis pity—" [I ſuppoſe the 
da then . fanned, and 
bluſhed; J—* tis pity the oath cannot 
4 be diſpenſed with; eſpecially as he 
« owns he has not been ſo ftrit a 
« liver.” . | | 
I could have gone in and kiſſed the 
irl. ö | 
Bd. © You have heard his ſtory, Mine, 
nas I told you before, is too long, and 
£ too melancholy; my diſorder on ſee- 
© ing the wretch is too great; and my 


© time here is too ſhort, for me to enter 


© upon it. And if he has any end to 
£ ſerve by his own vindication, in which 
© I ſhall not be a per/ozal ſufferer, let 
© him make himſelf appear as white as 
«© an angel; with all my heart,” 
My love for her, and the excellent cha- 
kacter I gave her, were then pleaded. 

dl. Specious ſeducer ! — Only tell 
me, if I cannot get away from him by 
%% AAA 
_ How my heart then went pit- a- pat. 
to ſpeak in the female dialett. _ 

2 © Let me look out — [I heard 


the ſaſh lifted np] * Whither does that 


path lead? Is there no poſſibility of 
getting to a coach ?—Surely, he muſt 


© deal with ſome fiend, or how could he 


have found me out ?—Cannot I ſteal 
© to ſome neighbouring houſe, where I 
may be concealed till I can get quite 
away? — You are good people! —l 
have not been always among ſuch! 
O help me, help me, ladies! [with a 
voice of impatience] or I am ruined!” 
Then pauſing, * Is that the way to 
© Hendon?” [ pointing, I ſuppoſe ]—*Is 
* Hendonaprivateplace?—T he Hamp- 
© ſtead coach, I am told, will carry paſ- 
* ſengers thither.* | 
Mrs. Moore. I have an honeſt friend 
© at Mill Hill,— [' Devil fetch her!” 


thought I] * where, if ſuch be your 
'* determination, Madam, and if you 


think yourſelf in danger, you may be 
© ſafe, I believe. | 
CI. Any-whither, if I can but eſ- 
cape from this man !—W hither does 
that path lead, out yonder? - What is 
© that town on the right-hand called ?? 
Mrs. M. Highgate, Madam.“ 
M/ R. On the fide of the Heath is 
| © alittle village called North-End. A 
* kinſwoman of mine lives there, But 


her houſe is ſmall. I am not (ure ſhe 


© could accommodate ſuch a lady.“ 


„Devil take ber tool' thought I. — 
"Jimagined, that I had made wyſelf a 
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better intereſt in theſe women. But the 
whole ſex love plotting And plottets 
too, Jack. 
Cl. © A barn, an out- houſe, a garret, 
© will be a palage to me, if it will but 
. from this man 
Her ſenſes,” thought I, © are much 
© livelier than ine. What a devil have 


I done, that ſhe ſhould be ſo very im- 
© placable!'—IT told thee, Belford, all 


I did: was there any-thing in it fo 


very much amiſs ? Such proſpects of 
family - reconciliation before her too ?— 


To be ſure ſhe is a very /en/ible lady! 
 Shetheneſpied my new ſervant walk - 
ing under the window, and aſked, if he 
were not one of mine ? 


Will was on the look-out for old 
Grimes, [Sc is the fellow called whom 


my beloved has diſpatched to Miſs 


-Howe.] And being told that the man 


ſhe ſaw was my ſervant; * I ſee,” faid 
ſhe, © that there is no eſcaping, unleſs 


© you, Madam, [to Miſs Rawlins, I 
ſuppoſe] can befriend me till I can 
get farther. I have no doubt that the 


* tellow is planted about the houſe to 
watch my ſteps. But the wicked 
wretch his matter has no right to con- 
trout ne. He ſhall not hinder me 
from going whither I pleaſe. I will 
raiſe the town upon him, if he moleſts 


door for me to get out at while you 
hold him in talk?“ | 


Miſs R. Give me leave to aſk you, 


Madam, Is there no room to hope 
for accommodation? Had you not 
better ſee him? He certainly loves 
you dearly : he is a fine gentleman: 
you may exaſperate him, and make 
matters more unhappy for yourſelf,” 
(I. O Mrs.Moore!—O Miſs Raw- 
lins—you know not the man!—I wiſh 
not to ſee his face, nor to exchange 
another word with him as long as I 
lis.“ | | 

Mrs. Moore. J don't find, Miſs 
Rawlins, that the gentleman has miſ- 


A R a * 


Madam, [to my Clariſſa] © how re- 
ſpectful he is; not to come in till 1 
mitted. He certainly loves you dear- 
ly. Pray, Madam, let him talk to 


of the letters.” ES 

Very kind of Mrs, Moore Mrs. 

Moore, —_ L435 22 good 

woman. I did not curſe her then. 

Miſs Rawlins ſajd ſomething; but fo 
4 P W | low, 


A 


me. Dear ladies, is there no back- 


repreſented | any-thing. — You ſee, 


you, as he wiſhes to do, on the ſubje& 


5 .* 2 — —— 


: 


| 


| 


| 
| 


| 
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low, that I could not hear what it was. 
Thus it was anſwered. 

Cl. I am greatly diſtreſſed! I know 
© not what to dol— Hit, Mrs. Moore, 
© be ſo good as to give his letters to 
him Here they are.— Be pleaſed to 
© tell him, That I wiſh him and Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague a happy 
meeting. He never can want excuſes 
to them for what has happened, any 
more than pretences to thoſe he would 
delude. Tell him, that he has ruined 
< me in the opinion of my own friends, 


© am for that reaſon the leſs ſolicitous 


© how I appear to his.“ 
Mrs. Moore then came to me; and 


I, being afraid that ſomething would 


paſs mean time between the other two, 


which I thould not like, took the let- 


ters, and entered the room, and found 
them retired into the cloſet; my beloved 
whiſpering with an air of earneſtneſs 


to Miſs Rawlins, who was all atten- 


tion. 


intimation © 
6 . * 4 , 
have no retirement uninvaded, Sir? 


ſaid ſhe, with indignation, as if ſhe were 


interrupted in ſome talk her heart was 


 In,—* What buſineſs have you here, or 
_ * with me? —You have your letters, 


© have you not ?? | h 

Lowel. I have, my dear; and let me 
© beg of you to conlider what you are 
© about. I every moment expect Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon here. Upon my ſoul, 
© do. He has promiſed to keep from 


© your uncle what has happened: but 


© what will he think if he find you hold 
© 3n this ſtrange humour ?? | 


CI. I will endeayour, Sir, to have 
© patience with you for a moment or 
© two, while I aſk you a few queſtions 


© before this lady, and before Mrs. 
Moore,“ [who juſt then came in] 
© bath of whom you have prejudiced in 


your favour by your ſpecious ſtories 


© Will you ſay, Sir, that we are mar- 


_ © ried together? Lay your hand upon 


© your heart, and anſwer me, Am I 
« your wedded wife ?? | 
© I am gone too far,” thought I, to 


give up for ſuch a puſhas this, home- 


© one as it is.? xp. 
My deareſt ſoul! how can you pu 
©« ſuch a queſtion ? Is it either for your 
© honour or my own, that it ſhould be 


* doubted ? Surely, ſurely, Madam, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


© you cannot have attended to the con- 
* tents of Captain Tomlinſon's letter.“ 
She complained often of want of ſpi- 
rits throughout our whole contention, 
and of weakneſs of perſon and mind, 
from the fits ſhe had been thrown into: 
but little reaſon had he for this com- 
3 as I thought, who was able to 
hold me to it, as ſne did. Town thatT 
was exceſſively concerned for her ſeve- 
ral times. | —_ 
© You and I!l-/iteft of nen. 
My name is Lovelace, Madam—*' 
© Therefore it is, that I call you the 
 wileft of men. ¶ Was this pardonable, 
Jack ?]J—* You and I know the truth, 
the whole truth I want not to clear 
up my reputation with theſe gentle. 
women: — That is already loſt with 
every-· one I had moſt reaſon to value: 
but let me have this neo ſpecimen of 


© what you are capable of—Say,wretch, 


© (fay, Lovelace, if thou hadſt rather) 


| Art thou really and truly my wedded 
Her back was towards me; and Miſs 


Rawlins, by pulling her ſleeve, giving 
* my being there Can I 


« huſband ?—Say; anſwer without he- 
© ſitation.”? 2 | 
She trembled with impatient indig- 
nation ; but had a wildneſs in her man- 
ner, 'which I took ſome advantage of, 
in order to parry this curſed thruſt. 
And a curſed thruſt it was; ſince, had 
I poſitively averred it, ſhe never would 
have believed any-thing I ſaid: and 
had I owned that I was not married, I 
had deſtroyed my own plot, 2s well 
with the women as with her; and could 
have no pretence for purſuing her, or 
hindering her from going whitherſoever 
ſhe pleaſed. Not that I was aſhamed to 
aver it, had it been conſiſtent with po- 
licy. I would not have thee think me 
ſuch a milk-ſop neither. : 
Lowel. « My deareſt love, how wildly 
© you talk! What would you have me 
© anſwer? Is it neceſſary that I ſhould 
© anſwer? May I not re- appeal this to 
your own breaſt, as well as to Captain 
* Tomlinſon's treaty and letter? You 
© know yourſelf how matters ſtand be- 
* tween us, And Captain Tomlin- 
© ſon ; | | | 


GAR wretch ! Is this an anſwer to 


© my queſtion? Say, Are we married, 
or are we not?“ | 
 Lowel. © What makes a marriage, we 
c all know. If it be the union of two 
hearts, [There was a turn, Jack 3 
to my utmoſt grief, I muſt ſay we are 
not; ſince now I ſee you hate me. : E 
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it be the completion of marriage, to 
s my confuſion and regret, I muſt own 
s we are not. But, my dear, will you 
s be pleaſed to confider what anſwer 
© half a dozen people whence you came, 
© could give to your queſtion? And do 
« not now, in the diſorder of your mind, 
and in the height of paſſion, bring into 
« queſtion before theſe gentlewomen a 
© point you have acknowledged before 
£ thoſe who know us better.” 

I would have whiſpered her about the 


treaty with, her uncle, and about the 


contents of the captain's letter; but, 
retreating, and with a rejecting hand, 


Keep thy diſtance, man!? cried the dear 


inſolent “ To thine own heart I ap- 
* peal, ſince thou evadeſt me thus piti- 
© fully I own no marriage with thee! 
Bear witneſs, ladies, I do not. And 
© ceaſe to torment me, ceaſe to follow 
© me, Surely, ſurely, faulty as I have 
been, I have not deſerved to be tbus 


© former language: you have no right 


to purſue me: you row you have 


© not: be gone, then, and leave me to 
make the beſt of my hard lot. O my 
dear cruel father!” ſaid ſhe, in a vio- 
lent fit of grief, ene upon her knees, 
and claſping her uplifted hands toge- 


ther] © thy heavy curſe is compleated 


upon thy devoted daughter! I am 
« puniſhed, dreadfully puniſhed, by the 
very wretch in whom I bad placed 
n wicked confidence !' 5 
y my ſoul, Belford, the little witch 
with her words, but more by her man- 


ner, moved e Wonder not then, that 


her action, her grief, her tears, ſet the 


women into the like compaſſionate ma- 


nifeſtations. 8 

Hlad I not a curſed taſk of it? | 
The two women withdrew to the fur- 

| ther end of the room, and whiſpered, 

A ſtrange caſe! There is no phrenzy 

here, I juſt heard ſaid. 


The charming creature threw her 


handkerchief over her head and neck, 
continuing kneeling, her back towards 


me, and her face hid upon a chair, and 
ee ſobbed with grief and paſ- 
n. 


I took this opportunity to ſtep to the 


women, to keep them ſteady. 
© You ſee, ladies, [whiſpering] * what 
f an unhappy man Lam! You ſee what 
a ſpirit this dear creature has !—A1l, 
all owing to her jmplacablerelationg, 


+ x94 ta her father's curſe,—A curſe 
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© upon them all! they have turned the 
© head of the moſt charming woman in 
© the world!?! 

Ah! Sir, ir, replied Miſs Raw- 
Tins, whatever be the fault of her re- 
© lations, all is not as it ſhould be be- 


* tween you and her. Tis plain ſhe 
does not think herſelf married: tis 
plain the does not: and if you have 
any value for the poor lady, and 
would not totally deprive her of her 
ſenſes, you had better withdraw, and 
leave to time and cooler confideratian 
the event in your favour,” 

© She will compel me to this at laſt, 
I fear, Miſs 3 I fear ſhe 
will; and then we are both undone: 
for I cannot live without her; ſhe 
knows it too well: and ſhe has not a 
friend who will look upon her : this 
alſo ſhe knows, Our marriage, when 
her uncle's friend comes, will be 
proved inconteſtably. But I am 
aſhamed to think J have given her 
room to believe it no marriage: that's 
what ſhe harps upon“? 

Well, tis a ee caſe, a very 
© ſtrange one, ſaid Miſs Rawlins; and 
was going to ſay further, when the an- 
gry beauty, coming towards the door, 
ſaid “ Mrs. Moore, I beg a word with 
you.“ And they both ſtepped into | 
the dining-room. TT i 

I ſaw her juſt before put a parcel in- 
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to her pocket; and followed them out, 


for tear ſhe ſhould ſlip away; and ſtep- 


ing to the ſtairs, that ſhe might not g 


y me, * Will!” cried I, aloud, [though 


I knew he'was not near] — “ Pray, 


© child,* to a maid, who anſwered, 

© call either of my ſervants to me.“ 
She then came up to me, with a 

wrathful countenance: Do you call 


© your ſervant, Sir, to hinder me, be- 


© tween you, from going whither 1 
© pleaſe?” 

© Don't, my deareſt life, miſinter- 
c pret every-thing I do, Can you 
think me ſa mean and ſo unworthy 
* as to emplay a ſervant to conſtrain 
you ? l call him to ſend to the pub- 
C SR or inns in this town, to 


© enquire after Captain Tomlinſon, 


© who may have alighted at ſome one 
© of them, and be now, perhaps, need- 


© leſsly adjuſting his dreſs; and I would 


© have him come, were he to be with- 
© out cloaths, God forgive me! for I 
am ſtabbed to the heart by your cru» 


6 elty, 
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_* Anſwer was returned, that neither 
of my ſervants was in the way. 

© Not in the way!* ſaid I. Whi. 
© ther can the dogs be gone? 

© O Sir!* with a ſcornful fair; © not 
© far, I'll warrant. One of them was 
© under the window juſt now; accord- 
© ing to order, I ſuppoſe, to watch my 
© ſteps—But I will do what I pleaſe, 
© and go whitherT pleaſe; and that to 
& your face.” 5 

© God forbid, that I ſhould hinder 
£ you in any-thing that you may do 
£ with ſafety to yourſelf !? | 

Now I verily believe, that her deſign 
was, to {lip out in purſuance of the 
cloſet-whiſpering between herand Miſs 
Rawlins; perhaps to Miſs Rawlins's 
houſe. EIT 


She then ftept back to Mrs. Moore, 


and gave her ſomething, which proved 
to bea diamond-ring, and defired her 
bor whiſperingly, but with an air of 


pledge for her, till ſhe defrayed her de- 
mands; which ſhe ſhould ſoon find 
means to do; having no more money 
about her, than ſhe might have occaſion 
for beforeſhe came to an acquaintance's. 

Mrs. Moore would have declined 


taking it; but ſhe would not be denied; 


and then, wiping her eyes, ſhe put on 
her gloves—* Nobody has a right to 
< ſtop me!” ſaid ſne.—“ I will- go!— 
£ Whom ſhould I be afraid of ?* —Her 
very queſtion, charming creature! teſ- 
tifying her fear. | 

© I beg pardon, Madam, [ Turning 
to Mrs. Moore, and curtſeying] * for the 
© trouble I have given you.— I beg par- 
© don, Madam,'to MiſsRawlins,[Curt- 
ſeying likewiſe to her You may both 
hear of me in a happier hour, if ſuch 
ca one fall to my lot And God bleſs 
£ you both !'——ſtruggling with her tears 


till ſhe ſobbed—and away was tripping. 


I ſtepped to the door: I put it to; and 
ſetting my back againſt it, took her 
ſtruggling hand—+ My deareſt life! 
My angel!” ſaid I, why will you 
© thus Aiftreſs me?—TIs this the forgive- 
© neſs which you ſo ſolemnly promiſed?” 

© Unhand me, Sir!—You have no 
© buſineſs with me! You have no right 
over me! You #20 you have not.” 

But whither, whither, my deareſt 
love, would you go!—Think you 
© not that I will follow you, were it to 
the world's end!-=Whither would 
you go?” | 


down I dropt] © I aſk your pardon. 
And can you refuſe to mul 
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© Well do you afk me, whither f 
© would go, who have been the occa- 
© fion that I have not a friend left !— 
But God, who knows my innocence, 
and my upright intentions, will not 


6 
© wholly abandon me when I am out 
© of your power—But while in it, I 
cannot expect a gleam of the Divine 
* 


grace or favour to reach me.” 
© How ſevere is this How ſhock. 
ingly ſevere! Out of your preſence, 
my angry fair-one, I can neither 
hope for the one nor the other. As 
my couſin Montague, in the letter 
* you have read, obſerves, you are my 
© pole-ſtar, and my guide; and if ever 
I am to be happy, either here or here- 
© after, it muſt be in and by you.” 
She would then have opened the door, 
But I reſpectfully oppofing her, Be 
c 3 man! Be gone, Mr. Love- 
© lace!” ſaid the; * ſtop not my way. 


N W 


© If you would not that I ſhould at- 
efiance to me] that that might be a - 


«© tempt the window, give me paſſage 

* by the door; for, once more, you 

© have no right to detain me. | 
© Your reſentments, my deareſt life, 

© I will own to be well grounded. 

© will acknowledge, that I have been 

* all in fault. On my knee, [And 


our 
© own promiſe ? Look forwar Ru the 
happy proſpect before us. See you 
not my Lord M. and Lady Sarah 
longing to bleſs you, for bleſſing me, 
and their whole family? Can you 
take no pleaſure in the promiſed viſit 
of Lady Betty and my couſin Mon- 
„ And in the protection they 
offer you, if you are diſſatisfied with 
mine? Have you no wiſh to ſee your 
uncle's friend? Stay only till Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon comes, Receive 
from him the news of your uncle's 
compliance with the wiſhes of both.“ 
She ſeemed altogether diſtreſſed; was 
ready to ſink; and forced to lean againſt 


the wainſcot, as I kneeled at her feet. 


A ftream of tears at laſt burſt from her 
leſs indignant eyes Good Heaven!“ 
ſaid ſhe, lifting up her lovely face, 
and claſped hands, * what is at laſt to 
be my deſtiny Deliver me from this 
c dangerous man; and direct me! I 


© know not what I do; what I can doz 


© nor what I ought to do! 
The women, as I had owned our 
marriage to be but half compleated, 
heard nothing in this whole ſcene to 
conwadi 
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 * ELARISSA HARLOWE, 


Gntradift (not flagrantly to contra- 
| 40) ook had aſſerted: they be- 
lieved they ſaw. in her returning tem- 
, and ſtaggered reſolution, a love 
r me, which her indignation had be- 
fore ſuppreſſed; and they joined to 
perſuade her to Boy tif} the captain 
came, and to hear his propoſals; re- 
preſenting the dangers to which ſhe 
would be expoſed; the fatigues ſhe 
might endure; a lady of her appear- 
ance, unguarded, unprotected. On 
the other hand, they dwelt upon my 


declared contrition, and on my pro- 


miſes; for the performance of which 


they offered to be bound. So much 
— my kneeling humility affected 


them. | 


Women, Jack, tacitly acknowledge 


the inferiority of their ſex, in the pride 
they take to behold a kneeling lover at 
their ſeet. 


felf into a chair. Xi 

Laroſe, and approached her with re- 
verence. My deareſt creature, faid 
I—and was proceeding—But, with a 


face glowing with conſcious dignity, 
me interrupted me— * Ungenerous, . 


© ungrateful Lovelace!-—-You know 


© not the value of the heart you have 


© inſulted! Nor can you conceive how 
© much my foul deſpiſes your mean- 


© neſs. But meanneſs muſt ever be 


© the portion of the man, who can act 
* vilely ! | | 
The women believing we were likely 
| 2 on better terms, retired. be 
erſe oppoſed their going; but 
tay fore I Ge. 1 of their ab- 
ſence. And when they had with- 
drawn, I. once more threw myſelf at 
her feet, and acknowledged my of- 
fences; implored her forgiveneſs for 
this one time, and promiſed the mot 
exact circumſpe&ion for the future. 
It was impoſſible for her, ſhe ſaid, to 
Keep her memory, and forgive me. 


What hadſt thou ſeen in the conduct 
© of Clariſſa Harlowe, that ſhould en- 


courage ſuch an inſult upon her, as 


© thou didſt dare to make? How 


* meanly muſt thou think of her, that 
© thou couldſt preſume to be ſo guilty, 
and expect her to be ſo weak as to 
© forgive thee?” 5 | 
I beſought her to let me read over to 
Captain Tomlinſon's letter. I 
was ſure it was impoſſible ſhe could 
kave-given it the requilite attention. 


* 


# 
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*. 1 have 7 wa it the requiſite atten< 
© tion,* ſaid ſhe; © and the other let. 


on deliberation. And what have I 
to fear frohn my brother and ſiſter? 
— They can but compleat the ruin of 
my fortunes with my father and un- 
cles, . Let them and welcome. You, 
Sir, I thank you, have lowered my 
Fortunes: but I bleſs God, that my 
mind 1s not funk with my fortunes. 
It is, on the contrary, raiſed above 
fortune, and above you; and for half 
a word, they . ſhall have the eſtate 
they have envied me for, and an ac- 


rom my family that may make them 
uneaſ "by | | 
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filent admiration of her. _ "I 
My brother, Sir, may think me 


* © ruined, To the praiſe of your cha- 


She turned from me, and threw her- 


© rafter he may think it impoſſible to 


be with you, and be innocent. You 


© have but too well juſtified their harſn 
© eſt cenſures by every part of your 


conduct. But now, that I have 


* eſcaped from you, and that I am out 
© of the reach of your myſterious de- 


© vices, I will wrap myſelf up in mine 


* own innocence,” [And then the paſ- 
ſionate beauty folded her arms about 
herſelf] * ms leave to time, and to my 
future circumſpeCtion, the re- eſta- 


„ bliſhment of my character. — Leave 
me then, Sir - Purſue me not! 


Good Heaven! interrupting her 
© — And all this, for what? — Had E 
© not yielded to your entreaties, (For- 


give me, Madam) you could not 


* have carried farther your reſent- 
ments.“ | WY OE 
Wretch! Was it not erime enough 


to give occaſion for thoſe entreaties? 


% Wouldſt thou make a merit to me, 


that thou didſt not utterly rujn ber 


vhom thou oughteſt to have pro- 
* tected? — Be gone, man!* turnin 
from me, her face crimſoned over wit 
paſſion — See me no more I cannot 
bear thee in my fight!” | 
© Deareſt, deareſt creature? 
© If I forgive thee, Lovelace—" 
And there ſhe 4 ay To endea- 
* vyour,* proceeded ſhe, to endeayour, 
© by premeditation, by low contriu- 
© ance, by cries of fire—to terrify a 
© poor creature who had conſented to 
© take a wretched chance with thee for 


6 Foy 


„ | 


ters too. So that what I ſay, is up- 


uittal from me of all expectations 


„ 
N „ 


= 
For Heaven's ſake—' offering to 
take her repulſing hand as ſhe was fly- 
ing from me towards the cloſet, 

© What haſt thou to do, to plead the 
© fake of Heaven in thy, favour, . O 
* darkeſt of human minds Nr 
Then turning from me, wiping her 
eyes, and again turning towards me, 
but her ſweet face half-aſide, What 
* difficulties haſt thou involved me in! 


© —That thou badſi a plain path before 
© thee, after thou hadſt betrayed me 


© into thy power—At once my mind 
© takes in the whole of thy crooked 
© behaviour; and if thou thinkeſt of 
Clariſſa Harlowe as her proud heart 
© tells her thou oughteſt to think of 
© her, thou wilt ſeek thy fortunes elſe- 
© where, How often haſt thou pro- 
© yoked me to tell thee, that my foul is 
© above thee?” | 
For Heaven's fake, Madam, for a 
© ſouls ſake, which it is in your power 
© to ſave from perdition, forgive me 
the paſt offence. I am the greateſt 
villain on earth, if it was a preme- 
ditated one. Yet I preſume not to 
excuſe myielf, On your mercy I 
throw myſelf. I will not offer at 
© any plea, but that of | See 
but Captain Tomlinſon. See but 
Lady Betty and my couſin; let them 
© plead for me; let hem be guarantees 
© for my honour. _ 

If Captain Tomlinſon come while 
© I ſtay here, I may fee him, But as 
« for you, Sir" | 

, Deareſt creature! let me beg of 
© you not to aggravate my offence to 
the captain, when he comes. Let 
© me beg of you = 

What aſkeſt thou ?—Ts it not, that 
© I ſhall be of party againſt myſelf! 
That I ſhall palliate— 2 | 

© Do not charge me, Madam,* in- 
terrupted I, © with villainous premedi- 
© tation!—Do not give ſuch a con- 
* ſtrution to my offence, as may 

© weaken your uncle's opinion — as 
| © may ſtrengthen your brother's —" 

She flung from me to the further 
end of the room [ She could go no far- 


ther] — And juſt then Mrs. Moore 


came up, and told her, that dinner was 

ready; and that ſhe had prevailed up- 

on Miſs Rawlins to give her her com- 
any. 

| Fou muſt excuſe me, Mrs. Moore, 
faid ſhe. © Miſs Rawlins I hope alſo 

vill But I cannot eat I cannot go 
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© machinations." 


© down.—As for yo, Sir, I ſuppoſe 
© you will think it right to depart 
© hence; at leaſt till the gentleman 
© comes whom you expect. 

I reſpectfully withdrew into the next 
room, that Mrs. Moore might acquaint 
her, [I durſt not myſelf] that I was 
her lodger and boarder, as [whiſper- 
ingly] f 


© my friend: join with Mrs. Moore to 
6 pacty my ſpouſe, if ſhe has any new 
« ſlights upon my Wa, taken lodg. 
«© ings, and intending to board here. I 
© hope ſhe will have more generoſity 
© than to think of hindering a gentle- 
© woman from letting her lodgings.” 

I ſuppoſe Mrs. Moore (whom 1 left 
with my fair-one) had apprized her of 
this before Miſs Rawlins went in; for 


1 heard her fay, while I witheld Miſs 


Rawlins—* No, indeed; he is much 
« miſtaken—Surely he does not think 1 
© will.“ | OE 

They both expoſtulated with her, as 
T could gathef from bits and ſcraps of 
what they ſaid; for they ſpoke ſo low, 
that I could not hear any diſtin ſen- 
tence, but from the fair perverſe, whoſe 
anger made her louder. And to this 
purpoſe I heard her deliver herſelf in 
anſwer to different parts of their talk 
to her :—* Good Mrs. Moore—dear 
* Miſs Rawlins—preſs me no further: 
EI cannot fit down at table with 
© him?!? 
They ſaid ſomething, as I ſuppoſe 
in my behalf —* O the infinuating 


© wretch !—What defence have I a- 


* gainſt a man, who, go where I will, 


can turn everyone, even of the vir - 


© tuous of my ſex, in his favour?” 


After ſomething elſe faid, which 1 


heard not diſtinctly— This is execra- 
© ble cunning!— Were you to know 
© his wicked heart, he is not without 
* hope of enga 0 f | 
© ſons to ſecond him in the vileſt of his 

* How came ſhe,* (thought I at the 
inſtant) © by all this penetration? My 
devil We. does not play me booty. 
© If I thought he did, I would marry, 
© and live honeſt, to be even with him.“ 

I ſuppoſe then, they urged the plea 
which I hinted to Miſs Rawlins at go- 
ing in, that ſhe would not be Mrs. 
Moore's hindrance; for thus ſhe ex- 


preſſed herſelf —+* He will no doubt 
| 6 pay 


m « a %* 


defired ſhe would: and meet-. 
© Dearelt Miſs Rawlins,” faid I, *ſtand. W 


ing you two good per- 
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f 1 pay you your own price. You need 


dot queſtion his liberality. But one 


* houſe cannot hold us. Why, if it 


= *<« would, did I fly from him, to ſeek 


« refuge among ſtrangers?” 
Then, in anſwer to ſomewhat elſe 
they pleaded— Tis a miſtake, Ma- 
dam; I am not reconciled to him. I 
« will believe nothing he ſays. Has 
© henot given you a flagrant ſpecimen 
« of what a man he is, and of what 
© he is capable, by the diſguiſes you 
« ſaw him in? My ſtory is too long, 
© and my ſtay here will be but ſhort; 


© or I could convince you, that my re- 
inſt Him are but too 


« ſentments a 

« well founded.” : 
1 ſuppoſe then, that they pleaded for 

her leave, for my dining with them: for 

ſhe ſaid; © I haye nothing to ſay to 


* that=-It is your own houſe, Mrs. 


© Moore—Tt is your own table—You 
may admit whom you pleaſe to it. 


only leave me at wy liberty to chuſe 


© my company.” 

hen in anſwer, as I ſuppoſe, to 
their offer of ſending her up a plate— 
A bit of bread, if you pleaſe, and 


2 a glaſs of water; that's all I can 


* ſwallow at preſent. I am really very 
much diſcompoſed. Saw you not 


© how bad I was?—Indignation only 


© could have ſupported my ſpirits! 

© I have no GWzection 4 k 
* with you, Madam; added ſhe, in 
replys I ſuppoſe, to a farther queſtion 
of the ſame nature—* But I will not 
a 4 a night in any houſe where he 
8 lodges.* 3 

I preſume Miſs Rawlins had told 
her, that ſhe would not ſtay dinner 
for ſhe ſaid, Let me not deprive Mrs, 
* Moore of your company, Miſs Raw- 
* lins, Vou will not be dilpteaſed with 
a his talk, He can have no deſign upon 

you.“ 3 5 
_ Then I ſuppoſe they pleaded what 
I might ſay behind her back, to make 
9 own ſtory good: I care not what 
* he ſays, or what he thinks of me. 


© Repentance and amendment are all 


comes of me! 

By her accent, ſhe wept when the 
ſpoke theſe laſt words. + Pg nk 
, They came out both of them wipin 
their, eyes; and would have pe 


# ; 


* the harm I wiſh him, whatever be- 


me to relinquiſh. the lodgings, and to 
£9: $11 ers 10 fr of See. P. 657» 
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departtill her uncle's friend came. But 
I knew better. I did not care to truſt 
the devil, well as ſhe and Miſs Howe 


ſuppoſe me to be acquainted with him, 
for finding her out again, if once more 


ſhe eſcaped me, | 

What I am moſt afraid of, is, that 
ſhe will throw 1 among her own 
relations; and if ſhe does, I am confi- 
dent they will not be able to withſtand 
her affecting eloquence, But yet, as 
thou' lt ſee, the captain's letter to me 
is admirably calculated to obviate my 
apprehenſions on this ſcore; particu- 
larly in that paſſage, where it is. ſaid, 
that her uncle thinks not himſelf at li- 
berty to correſpond directly with her, 
or to receive applications from her— — 
But through Captain Tomlinſon, as is 
ſtrongly implied *. PRES =" 
I muſt own (notwithſtanding the re- 
venge I have ſo ſolemnly vowed) that 
I would very fain have made for her a 
merit with myſelf in her returning fa- 
our, and have owed as little as poſſible 
to the mediation of Captain Tomlin. 
ſon. My pride was concerned in this: 


and this was one of my reaſons for not 


bringing him with me. Another was; 
that, if I were obliged to have recourſe 
to his aſſiſtance, I ſhould be better able 
(by viſiting her without him) to direct 
him what to ſay or to do, as I ſhould 
find out the turn of her humour. | 
I was, however, glad at my heart, 
that Mrs. Moore came up ſo ſeaſonably 
with notice, that dinner was _ | 
The fair fugitive was all in alt. She 
had the game in her own hands; and 
by giving me ſo good an excuſe for 
withdrawing, I had time to ſtrengthen 
myſelf; the captain had time to come; 
and the lady to cool. Shakeſpeare ad- 
viſes well Wt HOME . 


© Oppoſe not rage, whilſt rage is in it s force 
6 But give it way awhile, and let it waſte. 
© 'The riſing deluge is not ſtopt with dams; 


© Thoſe it 6'erbears, and drowns the hope of 


© harveſt, 


© But wiſely manag'd, it's divided firength 


Is fluic'd in channels, and ſecurely drain'd : 
And when it's force is ſpent, and unſup- 
* ply'd, 


© Therefiduewith mounds may be reſtrain'd, 


And dry-ſhod we may paſy the naked ford.” | 


1 went down with the women te 
dinner. Mrs, Moore ſeat her fair 


bourder | 
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boarder up a plate; but ſhe only ate a 
little bit of bread, and drank a glaſs of 
. water, I doubted not but ſhe would 
keep her word, when it was once gone 
out. Is the not an Harlowe?—She 
ſeems to be enuring herſelf to hard- 
ſhips, which at the worſt ſhe can never 
know; ſince, though ſhe ſhould ulti- 
mately refuſe to be obliged to me, or 
(to expreſs myſelf more ſuitable to my 


own heart) to oblige me, every-one who 


ſees her muſt befriend her. 

But let me aſk thee, Belford, Art thou 
not ſolicitous for me in relation to the 
contents of the letter which the angry 


beauty had written and diſpatched away 


by man aad horſe; and for what may 
be Miſs Howe's anſwer to it? Art thou 
not ready to enquire, Whether it be not 
likely that Miſs Howe, when ſhe knows 
of her ſaucy friend's flight, will be con- 
cerned abuut her letter, which ſhe muſt 
know could not be at Wilſon's till af- 
ter that flight; and ſo, probably would 
fall into my hands: : 

All theſe things, as thou'lt ſee in 
the ſequel, are provided for with as 
much contrivance as human forefight 
can admit. 


I have already told thee that Will 


is upon the look out for old Grimes 
Old Grimes is it ſeems a goſſiping ſot- 


tiſh raſcal; and if Will can but light of 


bim, I'll anſwer for the conſequence; for 
has not Will been my ſervant upwards 
of ſeven years? | | 


LETTER XL 


MR.LOVELACE.IN CONTINUATION, 


E had at dinner, befides Miſs 
Rawlins, a young widow-niece 

of Mrs. Moore, who is come to ſtay a 
month with her aunt—Bewis her name; 
very forward, very lively, and a great 
admirer of me, I aſſure you; —hanging 


ſmirkingly upon all I ſaid; and pre- 


72 to approve of every word before 
ſpoke : and who, by the time we had 


half-dined, (by the help of what ſne 


had collected before) was as much ac- 
quainted with our ſtory, as either of 
the other two. W 
As it behoved me to prepare them in 
=p ** 9 | gee 4 come 
rom Miſs Howe, I improved upon 
hint I had thrown "br obo mc 
againſt thatmiſchief-making Jady. Ire- 
preſented her to be an arrogant creature, 


 revengeful, artful, enterprizing, and, 


too, ſhe ſaid. While Miſs Rawling 


of her envy to my beloved: and it was 


. fon and talents on this occaſion; which 
gave me a ſingular opportunity of diſ- 
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one who, had ſhe been a man, would 
have ſworn and curſed, and committed 
rapes, and played the devil, as far as I 
knew; [I bade no doubt of it, Jack] 
but who, nevertheleſs, by advantage of 
a female education, and pride and in. 
folence, I believed was per ſonally vir- 
tuous. | | | | 
Mrs. Bevis allowed, that there was 
a vaſt deal in education—and in pride 


came with a prudiſh © God forbid, that 
© virtue ſhould be owing to education 
© only l' However, I declared that Miſs, 
Howe was a ſubtle contriver of miſ- 
chief; one who had always been my 
enemy: her motives IJ knew not: but 
deſpiſed the man whom her mother was 
deſirous the ſhould have, one Hickman; 
although I did not directly aver, that 
ſhe wovld rather have had me; yet they 
all immediate] imagined that that was 
the ground of 45 animoſity to me, apd 


ity, they ſaid, that ſo fine a young lady 
gi not ſee through ſuch e 
mu. 3 
* And yet nobody* [added I] has 
© more reaſon than ſhe to know by ex- 
© perience the force of a hatred founded 
in envy—as I hinted to you above, 
© Mrs. Moore—and to you, Miſs Ra- 
* lins——in the caſe of her ſiſter Ara- 
© bella.” 3 : 
J had compliments made to my per- 


claiming my modeſty, by diſclaimin 
the merit of them, with a No, indeed. 
I fbould be very vain, ladies, iI 
© tbought ſo. While thus abaſing my- 
ſelf, and exalting Miſs Howe, I got 
their opinion both for modeſty and ge- 
neroſity; and had all the graces which 
I diſclaimed thrown in upon me be- 
n mort, t even oppreſled that 
modeſty, which (to Peale modeſtly of 
myſelf) their praiſes created, by diſbe- - 
lieving all I ſaid againſt myſelf. _ 
And, truly, I muſt needs fay, they. 
have almoſt perſuaded even me myſelf, _ 
that Miſs Howe is actually in love with 
me, I have often been milling to hope 
this. And who knows but ſhe may? 
The captain and I have agreed, that it 
ſhall be ſo inſinuated occaſonally- And 
what's thy opinion, Jack ! She cer- 
tainly hates Hickman: and girls wha 
are diſengaged ſeldom bate, thout - 


 Mifs Howe is in 
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they may not love: and if the had ra- 


ther have another, why not that other 
ME ? For am I not a ſmart fellow, and 


a rake? And do not Jour ſprightly la- 


dies love your ſmart fellows, and your 


. rakes? And where is the wonder, that 


the man who could engage the affec- 


tions of Miſs Harlowe, ſhould engage 


thoſe of a lady (with her Ala, ,) who 

would be honoured in being deemed her 

ſecond ? e 
Nor accuſe thou me of s1NGULAR va- 


nity in this preſumption, Belford, Wert 


thou toknow the ſecret vanity that lurks 


in the hearts of thoſe who diſguiſe or 


cloak it beft, thou wouldſt find great 
reaſon to acquit, at leaſt, to allow for, 


me: ſince it is generally the conſcrous 


over-fulneſs of conceit, that makes the 


' hypocrite moſt upon his guard to con- 
e es with theſe fel 


ows, proud - 
ly-humble as they are, it will break out 
— in ſpite of their eloaks, though 


but in ſelf-denying, compliment - beg- 
| Bing ſelf- degradation. 4 5 


ut now I have undervalued myſelf, 


in U to thee on this occaſion, 


let me uſe another argument in favour 


of my obſervation, that the ladies ge- 
2 prefer a rake to a ſober man; 


and o oy ages upon it, that 
ove with me: it is 


this: common fame ſays, That Hick- 


man is & very virtuous, a very innocent 
fellow—a male-wirgin, I warrant !— 
An odd dog I always thought him. 


Now women, Jack, like not novices, 


* 
4 


Tab 4 together in 


wedlock, the fin cht ut be a fool, is 


more than 
ay can poffibly find in the commerce 
with them. The man who knows them, 
yet has ardours for them, to borrow a 
word from Miſs Howe , though thoſe 
ardours are generally owing more to the 


devil within him, than to the witch 


without him, is the man who makes 
them the higheſt and moſt grateful com- 
Pliment. He knows what 10 exped, 


d 2vith dub to be ſatisfied. 


the merit of a woman, in ſome 
caſes, muſt be iguorante, whether real 


er pretended, The man, in theſe caſes, 


that worthy 


eanſt not imagine what a dignity the 
"raſcal affumed,, fu 


muſt be an adept, Will it then be won- 
dered at, that a woman prefers a liber- 
tine to a novice? While ſhe expects 
in the one the confidence ſbe wants, ſhe 
conſiders the other and herſelf as two 
parallel-lines, which, though they run 
ſide by ſide; can never meet. | 


| Vet in this the ſex is generally wil. 


taken too; for theſe ſheepiſh fellows are 
fly. I myſelf was modeſt onde; and 


this, as I haveelſewherehinted to theef, 
has better enabled me to judge of both 


ſexes. | * 
But to proceed with my narrative: 
Having thus prepared every - one 


-againſt any letter ſhould come from 
Miſs Howe, and _— my beloved's 


meſſenger returns, I thought it proper 
to conclude that ſubject with a hint, 


that my ſpouſe could not bear to have 


any-thing ſaid, that reflected upon Miſs 


Howe; and, with a deep ſigh, added, 


that I had been made very unhappy 
more than once by the ill- will o —_ 
whom I had never offended. 


The widow Bevis believed that might 


very eaſily be. 
Theſe 


; hints within-doors, joined 
with others to Will both without and 


within, [For I intend he ſhall fall in 
love with widow Moore's maid, and 


have ſaved one hundred pounds in my 


ſervice, at leaſt] will be great helps, as 
things may happen. e rot 


LETTER xu. 


_ MR.LOVELACE, IN CONTINUATION, 
their common aphorifm, They are "ut FORE 6 1745" . 
puſs with the love of the fex that is 
founded in the tnowledee of it. Rea- 
fon good; novices expect 


W had hardly dined, when my 


coachman, who kept a look- 
out for Captain Tomlinſon, as Will 
did for old Grimes, conducted hither 


the door. e 
Thou knoweſt his ſolemn appear- 
ance, and unbluſhing freedom; and yet 


nor how reſpe& 


I to 
him-T was, hs 


I led bim into the parlour, and pre- 


ſented him to the women, and them to 


dim. 1 chought it highly imported me 


* Ste P, 631, where Miſs Howe ſays, · Alas ! my deary I knew you loved bim  « 


. + See Vol. 1 p · 86 00. 


gentleman, attended by 
one ſervant, Jotbh on horſeback, He 
Alighted; I went out to meet him at 


— 
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(as they might ſtill have ſome diffidences 
about our marriage, from my fair- one's 
home · puſned queſtions on that head) 
to convince them entirely of the truth 
of all I had aſſerted. And how could 
I do this better than by dialoguing a 
little with him before them? 
Dear captain, I thought you long, 
for I have had a terrible conflict with 
my ſpouſe,” | | 
Capt. I am ſorry that I am later 
© than my.intention—My account with 
my banker” [There's a dog, Jack I] 
© took me vp longer time to adjuſt, than 
I had foreſeen: [all the time . 
down and ſtroking his ruffles] © for there 
« was a ſmall difference between us— 
only twenty pounds, indeed, which I 
bad taken no account of. | 


The raſcal has not ſeen twenty pounds 


of his own theſe ten years. 
Then had we between us the cha- 
racters of the Harlowe family; I railed 


againſt them all; the captain taking his 


dear friend Mr. John Harlowe's part; 
with a * Not ſo fat — Not ſo faſt, young 
- © gentleman !'—and the like free aſ- 
ſumptions. 


my defiances: no good family, having 
ſuch a charming * would care 
to be defied, inſtead of courted : he muft 
| ſpeak bis mind; never was a double- 
tongued man.— He appealed to the la- 
dies, if he were vot right? _ 
He got them of his fide. 

The correction I had given the bro- 
ther, he told me, muſt have aggravated 
matters. \ 71-9 | 

How valiant this made me look to 
the women! — The ſex love us mettled 
fellows at their hearts. ; 

Be that as it would, I ſhould never 
love any of the family but my ſpouſe; 
and wanting nothing from them, 1 
would not, but fer her fake, have gone 
ſo far as I had gone towards a reconci- 
liation. g „ l 
This was very good of me, Mrs. 
Moore ſaid. l Pp I 

Very good indeed; Mifs Rawlins, 
© Geod;—it is mare than good; it is 

c very generous;” ſaid the Widow. 

Capt. Why ſoit is, I muſt needs 
© ſay: for Iam ſenſible, that Mr. Love- 
© lace has been rudely treated by them 
© all--More rudely, than it could have 


x 


© been. imagined. a man of his quality 


© and ſpirit would have put up with. 
hut then, Sir, (turning to me] 
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I think you are amply rewarded in 
© ſuch a lady; and that you ought to 
« forgive the father for the daughter's 
fake. , 6 Th ET 
Mrs. Moore. © Indeed ſo I think.” 
Miſs R. So muſt every-one think, 
© who has ſeen the lady.” (+ 55 
Widow B. A fine lady, to be ſure! 
But ſhe has a violent ſpirit; and ſome 
© very odd humours too, by what I have 
heard. The value of good huſbands is 
© not known till they are loſt !* 

R Hey conſcience then drew a ſigh from 
er. e t 
Zovel. Nobody muſt refle& upon 
my angel — An angel ſhe is Some 
© little blemiſhes; indeed, as to her over- 
© baſky ſpirit, and as to her unforgiving 
© temper. But this ſhe. has from the 
© Harlowes; inſtigated too by that Mifs 
«* Howe.—Bat her mnumerable excel- 

© lences are all her on. 5 
Capt. Aye, talk of fpirit, there's a 

© ſpirit, now you have named Miſs 

© Howe!' [And ſo I led him to con- 


firm all I kad ſaid of that vixen.) Vet 


ſhe was to be pitied too; look ing with 


E meaning at me. 
He accounted for their animoſity by 


As I have already hinted, I had be- 
fore agreed with him to impute ſecret 


love occaſionally to Miſs Howe, as the 
beſt means to invalidate all that might 
come from her in my disfavour. 


Capt. Mr, Lovelace, but that I 
© know your modeſty, or you could give 


© a reaſon y 


Towel. Looking, own, and very mo- 


deſt—* I can't think ſo, captain But 
© let us call agather cauſe.” . 
Every woman preſent could look me 
in the face, ſo baſhful was IJ. . 
Ae. 0 Wa but as to our preſent 
ſituation - Only it mayn't — 
looking upon me, and — 2 the 
women. | Lig 2 e * 

, Lowel. © O captain, you may ſay 
© any-thing before this company—On- 


* 


y, Andrew, Lto my new ſervant, 


who attended us at table] do you 
© withdtaw : this good girl. looking 
at the maid- ſervant ! will help us to 
© all we want... ad | 
Away went Andrew: he wanted not 
his cue; and the maid ſeemed - pleaſed at 


my henour's preference of her. 


Capt. © As to our preſent ſituation, 


I ſay, Mr. Lovelace—Why, Sir, we 


ſhall be all autawifed, let me tell you, 
if my friend Mr. John Harlowe were 
to know what that is, He would -n 
| muca. 
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. much ueſtion the truth of your be- 
ing ä as the reſt of the family 
c do.“ 1 | | 4 of 9 
Here the women perked up their ears; 
and were * 2 2 3 
Capt. ed yon before for garti- 
4 _ Mr. Lovelace; but you de- 
« clined giving ibem.— Indeed it may 
© not be proper for me to be acquainted 
* with them. But I muſt own, that it 
« is paſt my comprehenſion, that a wife 
can reſent any-thing a huſband can 


do, (that is nota breach of the peace) 


« ſo far as.tb think herſelf juſtified for 

Thus | Captain Tomlinſon——Sir— 
© do aſſure you; that I ſhall be offend - 
« ed—1 ſhall be extremely concerned 


again.“ e MO OR TY of 
Capt. © Your nicety, and your love, 
Sir, may make you take offence—But 
it is my way to call Ne 
it's proper name, let who will be of- 
o o : ES 
Thou canſt not imagine, Belford, how 
brave, and how independent, the raſcal 
— When, young gentleman, you 

_ © ſhall think proper to give us particu- 


lars, we will find a word for this raſh 


a in fo admirable a lady, that ſhall 
© pleaſe you better—You lee, Sir, that, 
1 being the repreſentative of my dear 


« preſent, But you bluſh, Sir—I beg 
* your pardon, Mr. Lovelace: it be- 
© comes not a modeſt man to pry into 
© thoſe ſecrets, which a modeſt man-can- 
of not reveal.” [47 TI ace: Þ T1 4 - | 
I édid not bluſh, Jack; but denied 
not the compliment, and looked down: 


the women ſeemed delighted with my 


modeſty; but the widow Bevis was 
more inclined to laugh at me, than 
praiſe me for it. T 
Capt. Whatever be the cauſe of this 
* ſep, (I will notagain, Sir, call it elope- 
nent, ſince that harſh word wounds 


my ſurprize upon it, when I recollect 
_ © the affectionate behaviour, to which 
* I was witneſs, between you, when I 
© attended you laſt. Over - laue, Sir, I 
think you once mentioned - but over - 
* love,” [ſmiling], © give me leave to 

ſay, Sir, is an odd cauſe of quarrel 


* - 
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Level. © Dear captain! And I tried 
to bluſh. boy | 
The women alſo tried; and being 


more uſed to it, ſucceeded better. Mrs. 
Bevis indeed has a red-hot countenance, - 


and always bluſnes. ö 
Mi R. It ſignifies nothing to mince 


* the matter; but the lady above as | 


6 ee as denies her marriage. Vou 
now, Sir, that ſhe does; turning to 
me. # 


Capt. Denies her marriage Hea- 


© vens! how then have I impoſed u 

© my dear friend Mr. John Marlowe 
Lovel. Poor dear But let not her 

© veracity be called in queſtion. She 

© would not be guilty of a wilful un- 


truth for the world.“ 
4 if I hear that word eleping mentioned 


Then I had all their praiſes again. 


+ Lowvel. © Dear creature She thinks 
© ſhe has reaſon for her denial..-You 
know, Mrs. Moore you know, Miis 
.* Rawlins—whatTIownedtoyouaboys, 
© as to my vow". | N 


1 looked down, and, as once before, 
turned round my diamond - ring. 


Mrs. Moore looked awry; and with 
a leer at Miſs Rawlins, as to her part- 
ner in the hinted-at reference. 

Miſs Rawlins looked down as well 


as I; her eye-lids half-cloſed, as if 


mumbling a Pater-noſter, meditating. 


ber ſnuff- box, the diſtance between her 


. noſe and chin lengthened by a cloſe-ſhut 
friend Mr. John Harlowe, I ſpeak as | 


freely as I ſuppoſe he would do, if 


mouth. 8 1 
She put me in mind of the pious Mrs. 


Fetherſtone at Oxford, whom I pointed 
out to thee once, among other groteſque 


figures, at St. Mary's Church, whither 
we went to take a view of her two ſiſters: 


her eyes ſhut, not daring to-truſt her 


heart with them _) and but juſt 
half. rearing her lids, to ſee who the 
next-comer was; and falling them 
2 her curioſity was ſatis- 


The widow Bevis gazed, as if on the 


hunt for a ſecret, _ 5 
The captain looked archly, as if half 


rl in poſſeſſion of one. 
your tenderneſs) I cannot but expreſs 


1 — 


Mrs. Moore at laſt broke the baſhful 
filence, Mrs. Lovelace's behaviour, 
the ſaid, could be no otherwiſe ſo well 
accounted for, as by the ill-offices of 
that Miſs Howe; and by the ſeverity of 
her relations; which might but too pro- 


bably have affected her head a little at 
times: adding, that it was very ge- 
nerous in me to give way to the ſtorm 
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when it wat up, rather than to exaſpe. 
rate at ſuch a time. 3 

© But let me tell you, Sirs,' ſaid the 
widow Bevis, * that is not what one 
© huſband in a thouſand would have 
© done.“ | 


ation might be hinted to my ſpouſe ; and 
Totes Rl more band * Her 
at fault, I muſt own, was over- de- 
cacy,  _. BY OO Sk gaps 1 
| The captain leered round him; and 
aid, He believed he could gueſs from 
the hints I had given him in town, (of 
my over-love) and from what had now 
paſſed, that we had not conſummated 
our marriage. 
or endeayoured to look, thy friend !— 
how primly Goody Moore !—how af- 
feQedly Miſs Rawlins!—while the ho- 
neſt widow Bevis gazed around her 
fearleſs ; and though only ſimpering 
with her mouth, her eyes laughed out- 
Tight, and ſeemed to challenge a laugh 
from every eye in the company. 
He obſerved, that I was a phœaix of 
a man, if ſo; and he could not but hope, 
that all matters would be happily ac- 
commodated in a day or two; and that 
then he ſhould have the pleaſure to aver 
to her uncle, that he was preſent, as he 
might ſay, on our wedding-day. | 


ſame hope. 


_ © happy ſhould T be, if I could bring 
* my dear ſpouſe to be of the fame 
© It would beay appy conclu- 
ſipn of a very knotry affai” ſaid wi- 
dow Bevis; and I ſee not why we 
may not make this very night a mer- 


© ry one.“ | 
The captain ſuperciliouſly _—_ at 
me. He ſaw plainly enough, he ſaid, 
that we had been at childrens play hi- 
therto. A man of my character, who 
could give way to ſuch a caprice as this, 
muſt haye a prodigious value for his 
lady. But one thing he would venture 
to tell me; and that was this— That, 
- however deſirous young ſkittiſh ladies 
might be to have their way in this par- 
ticular, it was a very bad fetting-out 
for the man; as it gave his bride a very 
high proof of the power ſhe had over 
him: and he would engage, that no 
woman, thus humoured, ever valued the 
man the more for it; but very much 


I deſired; that uo part of this conver- 


O Jack | how ſheepiſhly then looked, 


© Ah, captain!—Ah, ladies !--how 


boved's defire, that Captain 
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the contrary—And there were re 


to be given why ſhe ſbouid not. 
. © Well, well, captain, no more of 
© this ſuhje& before the ladies. On: 
4 feels,” [ſhraggin my thoulders, ina 
baſhful zry-!0-bluſh manner] that one 
© is ſoridiculous—lT have been puniſhed 
© enough for my tender folly.” 

Miſs Rawlins had taken her fan, and 
would needs hide her face behind it 


I ſuppoſe becauſe her bluſh was not 


quite ready. 1 
Mrs. Moore hemmed, and looked 
down; and by that, gave hers over. 
While the jolly widow, laughing 
out, praiſed the captain as one of Hu- 
dibras's metaphyſicians, repeating— 


© He knew what's what, and that's as high 
As metaphyſick wit can fly,” . 


This made Miſs Rawlins bluſh in- 
deed :—* Fie, fie, Mrs. Bevis!” cried 
ſhe, unwilling, I ſuppoſe, to be thought 
abſolutely ignorant. NETS 
Upon the whole, I began to think, 
that I had not made a bad exchange of 
our profeſſing mother, for the unpro- 
feſſing Mrs. Moore. And indeed the 
women and I, and my beloved too, all 
mean the ſame thing: ve only differ 
about the manner of coming at the pro- 


| poſed end. 
"he women ſeemed all to join in the 7850 
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IT was now high time to acquiint 
1 my ſpouſe, that Gaptain Tomlinſon 
was come. And the rather, as the maid 


told us, that the lady had aſked her, if 


ſuch a gentleman [deſcribing him] was 
not in the parlour? | 

Mrs. Moore went up, and requeſted, 
in my name, that ſhe would give us 
audience. wt RO 

But ſhe returned, reporting my be- 
omlinſon 
would excuſe her for the preſent. She 
was very ill. Her ſpirits were too ea 
to enter into converſation with him; 
and the mult he down. wr 

I was vexed, and at firſt extremely 
diſconcerted. The captain was vexed 
too. And my concern, thou mayeſt be · 
lieve, was the greater on bis account. 


She had been very much fatigued, I 


own. Her fits in the morning mu 
| | bave 


S* hon 


Q = = 
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have 3fordered ber: and ſhe had car-. 


ried her reſentment ſo high, that it was 
the leſs wonder ſhe ſhould find herſelf 
low, when her raiſed ſpirits had ſub- 
fided. Very low, I may ſay; if fink- 


ings are 3 tp to riſings; for ſhe 


had been lifted up above the ſtandard 
of a common mortal. 


name, that if he could be admitted to 


drink one diſh of tea with her, he ſhould. 


take it for a favour; and would go to 


town, and diſpatch ſome neceſſary buſi. . 


neſs, in order, if poſſible, w leave his 


morning free to attend her. 


But ſhe pleaded a violent head - ache; 
and Mrs. Moore confirmed the plea to 


be juſt. 5 

I would have had the captain lodge 
there that night, as well in compliment 
to him, as introduttory to my intention 
of entering myſelf upon my new-taken 
apartment: but his hours were of too 
much importance to him to ſtay the 
evening. he 

It was indeed very inconvenient for 


him, he ſaid, to return in the morning; 
but he is willing to do all in his power 


to heal this breach, and that as well for 
the ſakes of me and my lady, as for 
that of his dear friend Mr. John Har- 


lowe; who muſt not know how far this 
miſunderſtanding had gone. He would 


therefore only drink one diſh of tea with 


_ the ladies and me. 


And accordingly, after he had done 
ſo, and I had had a little private conver- 
ſation with him, he hurried away, 

Hig fellow had given him, in the in- 


terim, a high character to Mrs. Moore's 


ſervants ; and this reported by the wi- 
dow Beyis, (who, being no proud wo- 
man, ig bail fellow, well met, as the 
ſaying is, with all her aunt's ſervants) 
he was a fine gentleman, a diſcreet gen- 
tleman, a man of ſenſe and breeding, 
with them all: and it was pity, that, 
with ſuch great buſineſs upon his hands, 
he ſhould be obliged to come again. 
4M We for yours, audibly whiſ- 
widow Bevis, * there is by- 


re 


mour as well as head-ache in ſome- 


* body's declining to fe this worthy: 
þ | 


* gentleman. —A Lord! how happy 
f 7 ſome people be if they would!” 
Nc perfect happineſs in this world, 

I, very gravely, and with a figh j 


the widow muff know that I heard 


Fr * If vs hape not 724] unhappineſs, ft 


Yikes 


fellows are eygr happier than their ma- 


\ 
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re can make it, even from the over · 
© flowings of our good fortune.” 

Very true, and, Very true, the two 
widows. A charming obſervation!" 
Mrs. Bevis. Miſs Rawlins ſmiled hey 
aſſent to it; and I thought ſhe called 


me in her heart, Charming man!” For 


. ſhe profeſſes to be a great admirer of 
The captain, however, ſent up his own. | 


moral obſervations. _ 
I had hardly taken leave of the cap- 
tain, and ſat down again with the wo- 


men, when Will came; and calling me 
out, Sir, Sir!* ſaid he, grinning with 


a familiarity in his leoks as if what he 
had to ſay entitled him to take liberties; 
© I have got the fellow down !-—I have 


© gotold Grimes—Hah, hah, hah, hah1. 


6. He is at the Lower-Flaſk—Almoſt 


© in the condition of Davids Soav, and 


6 pon your honour.'-—['The dog him- 
ſelf not much better] Here is his let - 


ter from from Miſs Howe —ha, 


© ha, ha, ha, laughed the varlet; hold- 


ing it faſt, as if to make conditions with. 


me, and to excite my praiſes, as well as 
my impatience. N 


* 


'T could have knocked: him down;. 
but be would have his ſay out Old 
Grimes knows not that I have the 
_ © letter—TI muſt get back to him be- 


fore he miſſes it—T only made a pre- 


© tence to go out for a few minutes 


* but—but'—and then the dog laughed 
again He muft, ſtay— Old Grimes 


© muſt ſtay—till I go back to pay the 


© reckoning.” | Rog”: | 
D—n the prater !—Grining raſcal! 


The letter — The letter!” 


He gathered in his auide mothe, as he 
calls it, and gave me the letter; but 
with a ffrut, rather than a bow; and 
then ſidled off like one of widow Sor- 
lings's dunghill-cocks, exulting after a 


great feat performed. And all the 
time that I was holding up the billet to 
the light, to try to get at it's contents. 


without breaking the ſeal, [for, diſ- 
patched in a hurry, it had no cover] 
there ſtood he, laughing, dhryggin 


playing off his legs; now ftroking ws | 


ſhining chin; now turning his hat up- 
on his thumb; then leering in my face, 


flouriſhing with his head! O Chriſt !* 
now-and-then cried the raſcal. 


What joy has this dog in miſchief l--. 
More than I can have in the completion 
of my moſt favourite purpoſes !-Theſe 


* 


8 7 
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1 was once thinking to rumple v | 


this billet till I had broken the ſeal. 
Dung families [Miſs Howe's is not an 
ancient one] love oftentatious ſealings: 
and it might have been ſuppoſed to have 
been ſqueezed in pieces, in old Grimes's 
breeches-pocket, But I was glad to 


be ſaved the guilt as well as ſuſpicion 
of having a hand in ſo dirty a trick; 


for thus much of the contents (enough 
for my purpoſe) I was enabled toſcratch 
out in character, without it; the folds 
depriving me only of a few connecting 
words; which I have ſupplied between 
hooks, 
M 
had before changed her name to Miſ5 
Ltitia Beaumont. Another alias 
now, Jack, to it; for this billet was 
directed to her by the name of Mrs. 
Harriot Lucas. 
be half a rogue, thou ſeeſt. PEE 


wi Con 


| my heart and ſoul, upon 
> [your eſcape] from the villain. 


* 


er return every minute, I diſpatch- 
© ed [your] meſſenger inſtantly. [I 
© will endeavour to come at] Mrs. 
£ Townſend without loſs of time; and 
© will write at large in a day or two, if 
© jn that time I can ſee her. * 
time I] am exceſſively uneaſy for a 
letter 1 ſent you yeſterday by Collins, 
[who muſt have left it at] Wilſon's. 
after you got away. 1 of very] 
t great importance. II hope the] vil- 
© Jain has it not. I would not for the 
4 world that he ſhould.] Immedi- 
© ately fend for it, if by ſo doing, the 
© place you are at {will not be] dif. 
© covered. If he has it, let me know 


it by ſome way [out of] hand, If 
7 not, you need not ſend, Ever, ever 


„„ : | 
A. K. 


Jun 9. 


interception give m - 
back with the letter to old Grimes, and 


if he can fit.” 


Miſs Harlowe, thou knoweſt, 


7 
have learned her to 
tulate you, my dear, with 


1 
long] for the particulars of by 
2 mother] is out; but, expecting 
4 


immediately for me? I. 
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© ſober.—-I had forgot that— ut old 
Grimes is plaguy tough—T thought I 
© ſhould never have got him down.” 
© Away, villain Let old Grimes 
© come; and on horſeback too, to the 
door. Wa | * 
He ſhall, and pleaſe your honour, 
© if Jean get him on the ſaddle, and 
And charge him not to havealight- 
© ed, nor to have ſeen any- body. 
Enough, Sir!' familiarly nodding 
his head, tp ſhew he took me. Ar 
away went the villain—Into the par- 
lour, to the women, I. | 
In à quarter of an hour came old 
Grimes on horſeback, waving to his 
ſaddle-bow, now on this fide, now on 
that; his head, at others, joining to 
that of his more ſober beaſt. 
It looked very well to the women, 
that I made no effort to ſpeak to old 
Grimes; (though I wiſhed before them, 
that I knew the contents of what he 
brought) but, on the contrary, deſired 
that they would inſtantly let my ſpouſe 
know that her meſſenger was returned, 
Down ſhe flew, violently as ſhe had 


the head-ache! 


O how I prayed for an opportunity 
to be e f her for the 8 | 
ful trouble ſhe had given to her uncle's 
friend! %%ͤ;vð5 nk EE 

She took the letter from old Grimes 
with her own bands, and retired to an 
inner-parlour to read it. 
She preſently came out again to the 
fellow, who had much ado to fit his 
hprſe—" Here is your money, friend 
© I thought you long. But what ſhall 
© I do to get ſomebody to go to town 
you cane. 
© not.” | | 

Old Grimes took his money; let fall 
his hat in d'offing it; had it given him; 
and rode away; his eyes ifing-glaſs, 
zud ſet in his head, as I ſaw through 
the window; and in 4 manner ſpeech- 


” 


leſs; all his lang F hiecoughs, My 
0 


- © jack, what heart's-eaſe does this 
me! II ſent the raſcal 


Jog needed not to have gone ſo deep 
N e ugh old Grimes, But the, 
raſcal was in his kingdom with him. 

The lady applied to Mrs. Moore: 


M _ charged him to drink no deeper. He 
= owned, that he was Baff. ſeas over, as 
BD he phraſedit, o 

Dog!“ ſaid I, are you not to court 
tone of Mrs. Moote's maids to- 
6 nig t | erg 
ex your mercy, . Sig ?—I will he 


ſhe mattered not the price, Could 2 
man and horſe be engaged for her! — 
Only to go for a letter left for her, at, 
one Me. Wilſon's in Pall Mall. 

A poor neighbour was hired, 2, 
borſe procured for him, He had his 


- 
: Os 
4 
* * 
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In vain did I endeavour'to engage Mrs. Moore, indeed, was utiwillin 
my beloved, when the way below. Her to diſoblige either of us. But Mils 
head-ache, I ſuppoſe, returned. She, [Rawlins was of opinion, that nothing 
like the reſt of her ſex, can be ill or more ought to be allowed me: and 
well when ſhe pleaſes. Mrs. Moore owned, that the refofal 
© I ſee her drift, thought I: it is was. a. ſtrange piece of 3 to an 
© to have all her lights from Miſs huſband, if Lwere an huſband. 
© Howe before ſhe reſolves ; and to I had a good mind to make Mifs 
© take her meaſures accordingly.” Rawlins ſmart for it. Come and ſee 
Up ſhe went, 1 great im- Miſs Rawlins, Jack —If thou likeſt 
tience about the letter he had ſent her, I'Il get her for thee with a aver 
for; and defired Mrs. Moore to let her finger, as the ſaying i 
know if I offered to ſend any of my The widow Bevis indeed ftickled 
ſervants to town—To get at the letter, hard for me. [An innocent or injured 
I ſuppoſe, was her fear: but ſhe might man will have friends every-where] 
| have been quite eafy on that head; and She ſaid, That to bear much with ſome 
yet perhaps would not, had ſhe known, wives, was to be obliged to bear more: 
that the worthy Captain Tomlinſon and I reflected, with a figh, that tame 
who will. be in town before her meſ- ure muſt always ' be impoſed upon. 
ger) will leave there the important And then, in my heart, I renewed m 
letter: which I hope will help to pa- vows of revenge upon this haught 
_ cify her, and reconcile her to me, and perverſe beauty, . 
0 Jack! Jack! thipkeſt thou that T The ſecond fellow came back from 
will take all this roguiſh pains, and be town about nine o'clock, with . Miſs 
ſo often called villain, for nothing? . Howe's letter of Wedneſday laſt, Col - 
But yet, is it not taking pains to lins, it ſeems, whey, he left it, had de- 
come at the fineſt creature in the world, fired, that it might be ſafely and ſpee- 
not for a tranſitory moment only, but ily delivered into Miſs Lætitia Beau- 
for one of our lives! The ſtruggle mont's own hands. But Wilſon, un- 
only, Whether I am to have her in xy derſtanding, that neither "ſhe nor I 
own way, or in hers? were in town, [He could not know 'of 
But now I know thou wilt be fright- our difference thou 12 7 think} reſolved 
ened out of thy wits for me—© What, to take care of it till our return, in 
© Lovelace! wouldſt thou let her have order to give it into one of our own 
© aletter that will tyra blow thee hands; and now delivered it to her meſ. 
© up; and blow up the mother, and all „ 35 
© her nymphs !—yet not intend to re- This was told ber. Wilſon, I 
form, nor intend to marry? doubt not, is in her favour, vpon it. 
Patience, puppy! Canſt thou not She took the letter with great eager- 
truſt thy maſter?  _ neſs; opened it in a hurry, [I am glad 
TR 1 | me did; yet, I believe, all was right] 
BS Ie”: wwe Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis; 
LETTER XIV. [Miſs Rawlins was gone home] and 
2,» --  faid, She would not for the world that 
MR.LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. I ſhould” have had that letter, for the 
„% IE. 4, 4... Wkeof bergear friend the writs; wh 
Went up to my new. taken äpart - had written to her very uneafily about 
=. ment, and fell to writing in cha- it. CR, ne Was. "cg 
racer, as uſyal. . I thought T had Her dear friend! repeated Mrs. 
macs good my quarters. But the Bevis, when ſhe told me this:“ ſuch 
eruel creature, ungerftandipg that I in- * miſchief-makers are always deemed 
tended to take up my. lodgings there, dear friends till they are Rand dutt* 
declared with ſo much violence againſt The widow ſays, that I am the fineſt 
it that T was obliged to ſubmit, and gentleman ſhe ever beheld. | 
to accept of another lodging, about TI havefound a warm kifs no- and · 
twelve doors off, which Mrs. Movre then very kindly taken. 8 
recommended. And all the advan- I ö might be a very wicked fellow, 
. 4. >. gn obtain was, that Will, Jack, if I were to do all the miſchief 
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| to my ſpouſe; and for fear in my power. But I am ever-more for 
2 freak, ſhould lie in the houſe, quitting a too eaſy prey to reptile . 
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en gentlewoman, knew not the right 
and the fit in matiimonial matters, as 
ſhe, my dear widow, did. 
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What but difficulty (though the lad 
is an angel) engages me to ſo muc 
perſeverance here? And here, conguer 
or die! is now * 3 ! 


el Ax IS SA 


7 


I uv juſt now parted with this 
honeſt widow. | She called upon me at 
my new lodgings. I told her, that 1 
ſaw I muſt be farther obliged to her in 
the courſe of this difficult affair, She 


muſt allow me to make her a handſome 


preſent when all was happily over. But 
F defired, that he would take no notice 
of what ſhould paſs between us, ot 
even to her aunt; for that ſhe, as I 
ſaw, was in the. power of Miſs Yaw- 
Iins: and Miſs Rawlins being a maid- 


| © Very true: how /hould ſhe?* ſaid 
Mrs. Bevis, proud of knowing—no- 
thing! But, for her part, ſhe de- 


fired no preſent, It was enough if ſhe 


could contribute to reconcile man and 
wife, and diſappoint miſchief-makers. 


| She doubted not, that ſuch an envious 


\ 


ereature as Miſs Howe was glad that 
Mrs, Lovelace had eloped—Jealouſy 


and love a Old Nick! 


& 7 


Bee, Belford, how charmingly things 


work between me and my new acquain- 
tance the widow!--Who knows, but 
that ſhe may, after a little farther inti- 
macy, (though Iam baniſhed the houſe 
on nights) contrive a midnight viſit 
for me to my ſpouſe, when all is ſill 
and faſt aſleep ? | 3 

Where can a woman be ſafe, who 


has once entered the liſts with a con- 


triving and intrepid lover? ; 
But as to this, letter, methinks 
thou ſayeſt, © of Miſs Howe?“ 5 

I knew thou wouldeſt be uneaſy for 
me: but did not I tell thee that T had 
provided for every-thing? That I al- 
ways took care to keep ſeals entire, 
and to preſerve covers“? Was it not 
eaſy then, thinkeſt thou, to contrivea 
ſhorter letter out of a longer; and to 
copy the very words? 1 


I can tell thee, it was ſo well order- 


ed, that, not being ſuſpected to have 


been in my hands, it was not eaſy to 


find me out. Had it been my belov- 


| ed's hand, there would have been no 


imitating it, for ſuch a length. Her 
delicate and even mind is ſeen in the 


 ® See Page 634. | 
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very cyt of her letters. Miſs Howe' 
hand 19 no bad one; but it is not 9 
equal and regular. That little deyil's 
natural impatience. hyrrying on her 
fingers, gave, I ſuppoſe, from the be- 

inning, her hand-writing, as well ag 
1 reſt of her, it's fits zud ſtarts, and 
thoſe peculiarities, which, like ſtrong 
muſcular lines in a face, neither the 
pen, nor the pencil, can miſs. ; 
: Haſt thou a mind to ſee what it was 
I permitted Miſs Howe to write to her 
lovely friend? Why then read it here, 
as extracted from herd of Wedneſday 
Jaft, with a few additions of my own, 
The additions underſcored. 


© MY PEAREST FRIEND, 25 
0 vo will Na think, that 1 
have been too long ſilent. But 
J had begun two letters at different 
times ſince my laſt, and written a 
great deal each time; and with ſpirit 
enough, I aſſure you; incenſed as I 
was againſt the abominable wretch 
you are with, Nn on read- 
ing yours of the 21ſt of the paſt 
month. F | ; 
© The FIRST I intended to keep open 
till T could give you ſome account of 
my - proceedings with Mrs. Town- 
ſend. It was ſome days before I ſaw 
her: and this intervenient ſpace giv: 
ing me time to re-peruſe what I bag 
written, I thought it proper to lay 
that aſide, and to write in a ſtyle a 
little leſs fervent; for you would 
have blamed me, I knew, for the 
freedom of ſome of my expreſſions, 
[execrations if you pleaſe.) And 
when I had gone a good way in the 
SECOND, the change in your pro- 
ſpects, on his communicating to you 
Miſs Montague's Jetter, and his bet- 
ter behaviour, oceaſioning a _y 
in your mind, I laid that aſide alio: 
and in this uncertaint thought I 
wonld wait to ſee the iſſue of affairs 
between you before I wrote again; 
believing that all would ſoon be de- 
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cided one way or other. 
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n N 
Here I was forced to. break off. 1 
© am 700 little my own outtreſs—My 
mother + always up and down; and 
© watching as fl were 1 to 2 
« fellow. yt need I [the aſks me 
© lock myſelf inf, if I am only reas- 


ee 


of 


— 


* * 


in. 
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e ing paſt correſpondencies.? For that 
is my pretence, when ſhe comes pok · 
© ing in with her face ſharpened to an 
© edge, as I may ſay, by n that 
gives her more pain than pleaſure— 
c She Lord forgive me; but I believe 
I ſhall huff her next time ſhe comes 


25 


o you forgive me too, my dear. 


My mother ought; becauſe ſhe Gays, 
© Tam my father's girl; and becauſe I 
© am ſure Tam hers, 

© Upon my life, my dear, I am ſome- 
© times of optnion, that this wile man 
© vas capable of meaning you diſbo- 
* nour. When I look back upon his paſt 


conduct, I cannot help thinking ſo: 
s what a villain, if vl—But now I 


© hope, and verily believe, that be has 


laid afide ſuch thoughts, My reaſons 


© for both opinions I will give you. 
For the firſt; to wit, that he had it 
© once in bis head to take you at advan- 


© tage if be could, I confider*, that” 


pride, revenge, and a delight to tread 
in unbeaten paths, are principal in- 
« gredients in the character of this fi- 
* niſhed libertine. He hates all your 
* family, yourſelf excepted—Yet is a 
* ſavage in love. His pride, and the 
t credit which a few plauſible qualities 
* ſprinkled among his odious ones, have 
* given him, have ſecured him too good 

a reception from our eye judging, 
* our undiſtinguiſhing, our ſelf-flat- 
* tering, our  too-confiding ſex, tg 
make aſſiduity and e e 
* and aconqueſt of his unruly paſſions, 
8 ry fv of his ſtudy. 

He has ſome reaſon for his animo- 
a 5 to all the men, and to one woman, 
* of your family, He has always 
© ſhewn you, mT his own family too, 


. 


| , that he ries his pride to his inte- 


" Felt, e 18 a declared marriage; 
* hater; a notorious intriguer; full of 
his inventions, and glorying in them, 
© As his vanity bad made him imagine 
: that no wamap could be proof again 
© bis love, no wonder that he | 0g 
* gled like a lion held in toils , again 
a e that he thought not ren n- 
7 1. Hence, perhaps, it is not gif, 
© ficult to believe, that it became poſ- 
* bble for ſuch a wretch as this to giv 
„. te his old prejudices again( 
Rarriagt; and to that revenge which 


| 


I. 


* had always been a firſt paſſion with | 


him 2 
Aud hence may de account for his 
© delays; his teazing ways; his bring- 
© ing you to bear with his lodging in 
the ſame honſe; his making you paſs 
© to the people of it as hrs wife; lis 
* bringitg you into the company of 
© brs Jibertine companionisz the at- 
1 of impoſing upon you that 
2 W s Partington for a bedfellow, 


© My reaſons for the contrury opinion 
efo 15 5 Fh it now reſo . 
« you all the juſtice in his poaber to d6 
« you; are theſe: that he ſees that all 
his own family || have warmly en- 
© gaged themiclyes in your cauſe: that 


© the horrid wretch loves you; with 


ſuch a love, however, as Herod 
G I find it to be true, that 


Hickman knows to be a man of emi- 
nence in his profeſſion) has actually 
as good as finiſhed the fettlements: 
that two draughts of them have been 
made; one ayowedly to he ſent tothit 
Very Captain Tomlinſon: and I find, 
that a licence has actually been more 
than once endeavoured to be obtain - 
ed, and that difficulties have hitherto 


ation and difappointment. My mo- 
ther's proctor, who is very intimate 


wretch, has aome at this informa - 
tion, in confidence; and hints, that 
as Mr. Lovelace is a man of high 
fortunes, theſe difficulties will pro- 
6 bably be got over. | 
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I bad once ng ge to make firia 
0 


* enquiry about Tomlinſou; and Hill, if 


« you coll, your uncle's favourits bouſes 


« keeper may be ſounded, at diſtance. 
7 Ind that 1 mali er is ſo laid QC, 

© that Mrs. Hodges is ſuppoſed to 

© know nothing of the treaty ſet on foot 


© by meant of Captain Tomlinſon. 


© But your uncle is an old man *, and 


old men imaginethemſclves to be un- | 


der obligation to their paramours,\if 


1 themſelves, and ſeldom 
: S from their know» 
a | 


Age. Vet, metbinks, there can be 
6 no need; ſince Tomlinſon, as yon 
* deſetibe him, is o good a man, and 
ſo much of a gentleman; the end to 
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loved his Mariamne: that, on en- 


Counſellor Williams (whom Mr. 


been made equally to Lovelace s ve; - 


with the proctor applied io by the 
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© be anſwered by his being an impoſ- 


tor ſo much more than neceſſary, if 


„Lovelace has villainy in his head. 


PE 
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And thus what he communicated to 
you of Mr, Hickman's application 
to your uncle, and of Mts. Nor- 
ton's to your mother; (ſame of which 


particulars I am ſatisfied his vile 


agent Joſeph Leman could not re- 
veal to his viler employer) his puſh. 
s on the marriage-day, in the name 
of your uncle; which it could not 
anſwer any wicked purpoſe for him to 
do; and what he writes of your un- 
cle's propoſal, to have it thought 
that you were married from the time 
that you had lived in one houſe to- 
gether; and that to be made to agree 


with the time of Mr. Hickman's vi- 


fit to your uncle; the inſiſting on a 
truſty perſon's being preſent at the 


ceremony, at that uncle's nomination 
— Theſe things make me aſſured that 


be noau at laſt means honourably. | 
« But if any unexpected delays ſhould 
happen on his fide, acquaint me, my 
dear, with the very flreet where Mrs, 


Sinclair lives; and where Mrs, 
Fretchwille's houſe is fituated; (which 


I cannot find that you hade ever men- 
tioned in your former letters—wwhbich 
is a little odd) and I will make ſtrict 


enquiries of them, and of Tomlinſon 


too; and I will (if your beart will let 


s you take my advice) ſoon procure you 


s 


© a refuge from him with Mrs, Towne 
ſend, 


© But why do I now, when you ſeem 


0 
c 


And yet they may be of uſe to you, if 


to be in ſo good à train, puzzle and 
erplex you with my retroſpections ? 


any delay happen on bis part. 
c Ps 2 * think _— well be, 
What you have therefore now to do, 
is, ſo to behave to this proud-ſpirited 
wretch, as may kauiſb from his mind 
all remembrance of paſt diſobliga- 
tions *, and to receive his addreſſes, 
as thoſe of a betrothed lover. Vou 


will incur the cenſure of prudery and 


affectation, if you keep him at that 
diſtance which you haye hitherto hept 
him at, His ſudden (and as fud- 
denly recovered) illneſs has given 
him an opportynity ta find out that 

ou love him. [Alas! my dear, I 
Lick you loved him 1] He has ſeemed 
to change bis nature, and is all loye 
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© and gentleneſs. And no more quar- 
« rels now, I beſeech ou. 
an very angry with bim, newer. 
© theleſs, for the | freedoms aubich he 
took with your perfon +; and I think 
* ſome guard is neceſſary, as he is cer- 
* tainly an encroacher. But indeed all 
© men are ſo; and you are ſuch a charm- 
ing creature, 2 bade kept him at 
© ſuch a diftance But no more of this 
ſubject. Only, my dear, be not over. 
* nice, now you are ſo near the flate, 
* You ſee what difficulties you laid your 
© ſelf under, when Tomlinſon's letter 
called you again into the wwretch's 
© company. - | | 
© If you meet with no impediments, 
no new cauſes of doubt f, your re- 
putation in the eye of the world is 
concerned, that you ſhould be his, 
and, as your . rightly judges, be 
thought to have been his, before ww. 
And yet, let me tell you, I can hardly 
bear 10 tbink, that theſe libertines 
ſhould be rewarded for their villainy 
with the beſt of the ſex, when the 
worſt of it are too good for them, 
© T ſhall fend this long letter by Col- 
lins&, who changes his day to oblige 
me. As none of our letters by Wil- 
ſon's conveyance have miſcarried, 
when you have been in more appa- 
rently diſagreeable ſituations than 
you are in at preſent, I have no doubt 
that this will go ſafe, | | 
* Miſs Lardner (whom you have 
ſeen at her couſin Biddulph's) ſaw 
you at St. James's church on Sun- 
day was fortnight, She kept you in 
her eye during the whole time; but 
could not once obtain the notice of 
yours, though ſhe curtſeyed to you 
twice. She thought to pay her com- 
pliments to you when the ſervice was 
over; for ſhe doubted nat but you 
were married and for an odd reaſon 
— Becauſe you came to church by 
yourſelf, —E yeryeye,as uſual, where 
ever you are, ſhe ſaid, was upon you: 
and this ſeeming to give you hurry, 
and you being nearer the door than 
© ſhe, you flid out before ſhe could go 
© ts you. But ſhe ordered her ſervant 
© to follow you till you were houſed. 
This ſervant ſaw you ſtep into u chair 
© which waited for you; and you or- 
« ered the men to carry you to the 
* place where they took you'ups She 
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« deſcribes the honſe as a very genteel 


« houſe, and fit to receive people of 


s faſhion: and what makes me mention 


« this, is, that perhaps you awill have 4 


vit from her; or meſſage, at leaf, 
Fo that you haue Mr. Doleman's 
* teftimony to the credit of the houſe and 


c people you are with; and be is a man 


« of fortune, and ſome reputation; 


formerly a rake indeed; but married 
© to a woman of family; and having 
© had a palſy blow, one would think, 
a penitent*. You have alſo Mr. 
« Mennell's at leaft paſſive Heftimanys 
«© Mr. Tomlinſon's; and now, laftly, 
« Miſs Lardner's; ſo that there will be 
© the 7 need for enquiry: but you know 
uſy and * 1.48 temper, as 
« avell as my affection for you, and my 
© concern for your honour. But all 
* doubt quill ſoon be loſt in certainty. . 
« Nevertheleſs I muſt add, that 1 
would have you command me up, if 
© I can be of the leaſt ſervice or plea- 


© ſure to you . I value not fame; I 


« yalue not cenſure; nor even life it- 
' (elf, I verily think, as I do your ho- 
© nour and your friendſhip—PFor is not 
« your honour my honour? And 1s 
c 5 your friendſhip the pride of my 
life? 


May Heaven preſerve you, my 
t deareſl creature, in honour and ſafe - 
ty, is the prayer, the hourly rayer, 

g of your ever - faithful and affection 


date | | 
| 97 15 0 ANNA HowFE- 
runs DAY MORN- 5. 
I have written all night. Excuſe 
indifferent writing. My crow- 

« quills are worn to the flumps, 


and I muſt get a new ſupply." 


+ Theſe ladies always write with crow- 


us Jack: -...-- 

If thou art capable of taking in all 
my providencer, in this letter, thou 
wilt admire my ſagacity and contriv- 
ance almoſt. as much as I do myſelf. 
"Thou ſeeſt, that Miſs Lardner, Mrs. 
Sinclair, Tomlinſon, Mrs. Fretch- 
ville, Mennell, are all mentioned in 
it. My firſt liberties with her perſon 
Ao.  [Modeſty, modeſty, Belford, I 
0 is more confined to time, place, 


nd gegaßon, even by the moſt delicate 
"OR 8e P., 626. 
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minds, than thoſe minds. would have 


it believed to be.] And why all theſe 
taken notice of by me from the genu - 
ine letter, but for fear ſome future ler. 
ter from the vixen ſhould eſcape my 
hands, in which ſhe might refer to 


theſe names? And if none of them 


were to have been found in this that is 


to paſs for hers, I might be routed” 
horſe and foot, as Lord M. would 


houſe it in a like caſe, | 
Deviliſh hard (and yet I may thank 
myſelf) to be | 
trouble 'A nd for hat, doſt thou 
aſk? O Jack, for a triumph of more value 


to me befbre hand than an imperial crown! 


— Don't aſk me the value of it a avouth 
hence. But what indeed is an imperial 
crown itſelf, hen a man is uſed to it? 


Miſs Howe might well be anxious 


about the letter ſhe wrote. Her ſweet 
friend, from what I have let paſs of 
hers, has reaſon to rejoice in the thought, 
that it fell not into my hands. 


And now muſt all my contrivances 


be ſet at work, to intercept the ex 


letter from Miſs Howe; which is, asT 
ſuppoſe, to direct her to a place of ſafe- 


1 and out of my 8 Mrs. 
Townſend is, no doubt, in this caſe, to 
1 her off. I hope the villain, as 


| frequently called between theſe 
two girls, will be able to manage this 


I am 


int, : 8 
But what, perhaps, thou aſkeſt, if 
© the lady ſhould take it into her head, 


© by the connivance of Miſs Rawlins, 


© to quit this houſe privately in the 


© night?” Þ 
1 have thought of this, Jack. Docs 


not Will lie in the houſe? And is not 
the widow Bevis my faſt friend? 


LETTER xv. 


| MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BLL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


\_____ #ATURDAY, Go'ctocx, JUNE 10. 


HE oy Fare Will's ſweetheart 


à letter laſt night to be carried to 
the poſt-houſe as this morning, di- 
refed for Miſs Howe, under cover to 
Hickman. I dare ſay neither cover nor 
letter will be ſeen to have been opened. 


The contents but eight lines—T'o own 
be receipt of her double-dated let 


1 b. 632. ; 
51:4 ter 


ut to all this plague and 
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ter in ſafety; and referring to a longer 
letter, which ſhe intends to write, when 
ſhe ſhall have a quieter heart, and leſs 
trembling fingers. But mentions ſome- 
thing to have happened. [My detecting 


her ſhe means] which has given her very 


reat flutters, confuſions, and appre- 
| exe Way but which ſhe will wait the 


' Hue of [Some hopes for me hence, 


Jack 1] before ſhe gives her freſh per- 
turbation or concern on her account. 
She tells her how impatient ſhe ſhall be 


for her next, Se. | 
Now, Belford, I thought it would 


be but kind in me to ſave Miſs Howe's 
concern on theſe alarming hints; ſince 
the curioſity of ſuch a ſpirit muſt have 


been prodigionſly excited by them. 


Having therefore ſo good a copy to 
imitate, I wrote; and, taking out that of 
my beloved, put under the fame cover 
the following ſhort billet; inſcriptive 
and concluſive parts of it in her own 


words. 


CRAMPSTEAD, TUESDAY EVENING. 
| TMY CVER-DEAR MISS HOWE, | 
4 A Few lines only, till calmer ſpirits 

and quieter fingers can be grant- 
© ed me, and till I can [et over tha 
© ſhock which your intelligence has 
© given me—To acquaint you—that 
© your kind Jong letter of Wedneſday, 
* and, us I may ſay, of Thurſday 
* morning, is come ſafe to my hands, 
© On wa of yours by my meſſenger 
„to you, I ſent for it from Wilſon's, 
© There, thank Heaven! it lay. May 
© that Heaven reward you for all your 
© paſt, and for all your intended good - 
© neſs to your for. ever obliged | 


CL. HARTLO WER.“ 


T took great pains in writing this. 
It cannot, I hope, be ſuſpected. Her 
hand is ſo wery delicate. Vet hers is 
written leſs beautifully than ſhe uſuall 
writes: and I hope Miſs Howe will 
allow ſomewhat for hurry of ſpirits, and 
unſfeady fingers. ; 

My conſideration for Miſs Howe's 
eaſe of mind extended till farther than 
to the inſtance I have mentioned. 
That this billet might be with her 
as ſoon as poſſible, (and before it could 
have reached Hickman by the poſt) I 
diſpatched it away by a ſervant of 


Mowhray's, Miſs Howe, had there been 
. failure or delay, might, as thou 
wilt think, have communicated her 
anxieties to her fugitive friend; and ſhe 
to me perhaps in a way 1 ſhould not 
have been pleaſed with. 

Once more wilt thou wonderingly 
l this pains for a ſingle 
irt? 
; Yes, Jack !—But is not this girl a 
CLARIS8A?—And who knows, but 
kind fortune, as a reward for my per- 
everance, may tols me in her charm. 
ing friend? Les likely things have 
come to paſs, Belford. And to be ſuie 
I ſhall have her, if I reſolve upon it. 


4 
LETTER XVI, 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JONN BL. 


EIGHT O'CLOCK, Ar. MORN, 
Jr 10. 
Am come hack from Mrs. Moore's, 
whither I went in order to atten 
my charmer's commands, But no ad. 
mittance—A very bad night. 
Doubtleſs ſhe muſt be as much con- 
cernech, that ſhe has carried her reſent- 
ments ſo very far, as I have reaſon to 
be, that I made ſuch a poor uſe of the 
Pun I had on Wedneſday night. 
But now, Jack, for a brief review 
of my preſent ſituation; and a flight 
hint or two of my precautions. 
I have ſeen the women this morning, 
. find them half- right, half. doubt- 
Y | 


Mi (s Rawlins's brother tells her, that 


\ 


ſhe lives at Mrs, Moore's. 


Mrs. Moore can do nothing without 
Miſs Rawlins. | | 
People who keep lodgings at publick 
places expect to get by every-one who 
comes into their purlieus, Though 
not permitted to lodge there myſelf, I 
have engaged all the rooms ſhe has to 
ſpare, to the very garrets; and at, as 
I have told thee before for a month cer- 
tain, and at her own price, board in- 
cluded; my ſpouſe's and all: but ſhe 
mult not at preſent know it, So I hope 
I have Mrs. Moore faſt by the intereſt, 
This, devil-like, is ſuiting tempta» 
tions to inclinations, 
I bave always obſerved, and, . R. 
n eve, 
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Vere, Thavehinted as much formerly®, 
that all dealers, though bur for pins, 
may de taken in by cuſtomers for pins, 
ſooner than by a direct bribe of ten 
times the value; eſpecially if pretenders 
to conſcience : for the offer of a bribe 
would not only giveroom for ſuſpieion, 
but would ſtartle and alarm their ſeru- 
ulouſneſs; while a high price paid for 
what you buy, is but ſubmitting to be 
cheated in the method the perſon makes 
a profeſſion to get by. Have I not ſaid 
that human nature is a rogue f- And 
do not I know that it is? uh 
To give a higher inſtance, How 
many proud ſenators in the year 1720, 
were induced, by preſents or ſubſerip- 


tions of South Sea Stock, to contribute of 


to a ſcheme big with national ruin; who 
et would have ſpurned the man who 
mould have preſumed to offer them 
even twice the ſum certain, that they 
had a chance to gain by the Rock ?— 


But to return to my re vie do, and to my 


precautions, 3 
Miſs Rawlins fluctuates, as the hears 
the lady's ſtory, or as ſhe hears mine, 
Somewhat of an infidel, 1 doubt, is this 
Mi Rawlins, I have not yet confi- 
dered her foſble. "The next time 1 fee 
ber, I will take particular notice of all 
me moles and freckles in her mind; and 
then infer and apply. 
The widow Bevis, as I have told 
thee, is all my own. 5 8 
My man Will lies in the houſe. My 
other new fellow attends upon mez an 
eannot therefore be quite ſtupid. 
Already is Will over head and ears 
in love with one of Mrs. Moore's 


maids, He was ſtruck with her the 
moment he ſet his eyes upon her. A 


raw country wench too. But all wo- 
men, from the counteſs to the cook 
maid, are put into high good-hu- 
mour with themſclves when a man is 
taken with them at firſt ſight, Be they 
ever ſo plain, {Nv woman can be ugly, 
n find twenty good rea- 
lons, beſides the great one oor ale 
ale by the 'help of the glaſs without 
and perhaps in Ipite of it) und con- 
ceit within, to Jultify the honeſt fel- 
e 
„Tue rogue has ſaved 1 30 l. in my 
ore by fifty than I bid him 


„ v4. 111. P. 368. 


ſave. No dovbt, he thinke he mi 
have done fo; though I believe not worth 
a groat. e beſt of maſters IP. 
ſionate, indeed; but foon appeaſed. _ 

The wench is extremely kind to him 
already, The other maid is alſe ve 
civil to him. He has a huſbandfor 
in his eye. She cannot but Tay, that 
Mr. Andrew, my other ſervant [The 
girl is for fixing the perſon] is a very 
well ſpoken civil young man. | 

© We common folks have our joys, 
© and pleaſe your honour," ſays honeſt, 

oſeph Leman, * like as our bettery 
dave 1.“ And true ſays honeſt Jos 
ſeph.—Did I prefer eaſe to difficulty,” 
ſhould envy theſe low-born ſinners forme 

their Joys, F | 75 
But i Wil bad xv? made amorous 
pretenſions to the wenches, we all 

now, that ſervants, united in one com. 
mon compare-note cauſe, ire intimate 3 
the moment they ſee one another 
Great genealogiſts too; they know im- 1 
mediately the whole kin and kin's kin == 
of each other, though diſperſed over | 
the three kingdoms, as well as the ge- 
nealogies and kin's kin of thoſe whom 
they ſerve. ES... 
5. Bur my precautions end not here, 

O Jack, with luch an invention, what 
occalion had I to carry my beloved to 
_ 7 — n 3 

uſe may have further ocen - 
ſion for be eſſen rs whom ſhe diſ- 
patched, one to Miſs Howe's, the othe 
to Wilſon's, With one of theſe Will 
is already well acquainted, as thou halt 
heard-="To mingle liquor is to mingle 
ſouls with theſe fellows— Wich che 
other meſſenger he will ſoon be ac» I 
quaintetl, if he be not already, 5 

The captain's ſervant has bis uſes 
and instructions aſſigned him. I have | 
hinted at ſome of them already h. He 6 | 
alſo ſerves a moſt humane and conſide- 
rate maſter, I love to make every-body 
reſpected to my power. 8 
The poſt, general and penny, will | 
be ſtrictly watched likewiſe. ” | 
Mise Howe's Collins is remembered 
to be deſcribed, Miſs Howe's aud Hick - 
man's liveries alſo, _ | "IF. 

James Harlowe and Singleton are 
warned againſt, I am to be acquainted | N 
with any enquiry that ſhall happen to * g 


. + thid. 5. and Vol. IV. p. 476. | 
4 Vol, Hop pe XU, $4; © 
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be made after my ſpouſe, whether by 

her married or maiden name, before 

Fe ſhall be told of it—And this that I 

r have it in my power to pre went miſ- 
ie 


J have ordered Mowbray and Tour- 
ville (and Belton, if his health per- 
mit) to take their quarters at Hamp- 
ſtead for a week, with their fellows to 
attend them. I ſpare thee for the pre- 
ſent, becauſe of thy private concerns. 
But hold thyſelf in chearful readineſs 
however, as a mark of thy allegiance. 
As to my ſpouſe herſelf, has ſhe not 
reaſon to be pleaſed with me for having 
permitted her to receive Miſs Howe's 
letter from Wilſon's? A plain caſe, 
either that I am no deep plotter, or that 
J have no further views than to make 
my peace with her for an offence ſo 
flight and ſo accidental. | 
iſs Howe ſays, though prefaced 
withan alas! that her charming friend 
loves me: ſhe muſt therefore yearn af- 
ter this reconciliation - Proſpects ſo fair 
If the uſed me with leſs rigour, and 
more politeneſs; if fhe ſhewed me any 
compaſſion; ſeemed inclinable to ſpare 


me, and to make the moſt favourable 


conſtructions; I cannot but ſay, that it 
would be impoſſible not to ſhew her 
ſome. But to be inſulted and defied by 
a rebel in one's power, what prince can 
bear that? To | 
But I return to the ſcene of action. 
1 'muſt keep the women ſteady. I had 
no opportunity to talk to my worthy 
Mrs. Bevis in private. | 
Tomlinſon, a dog, not come yet! 


LETTER XVII. 


| MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. | 


FROM MY APARTMENTS 
| . AT MRS. MOORE'S. 
MS: Rawlins at her brother's; 
Mrs. Moore engaged in houſe. 
hold matters; widow Bevis dreſſing; I 
have nothing to do but write. This 
curſed Tomlinſon not yet arrived! 
Nothing to be done without him. 
I think he ſhall complain in pretty 
high language of the treatment he met 
with yeſterday. What are our affairs 
to him? He can have no view but to 
ſerve us. Cruel to ſend back to town, 


un · audienced, unſeen, a man of his bu 


come up 
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ſineſs and importance. He never firs 
a foot, but ſomething of conſequence 
depends upon his movements. A con- 
founded thing to trifle thus bumour- 
ſomely with ſuch a gentleman's mo- 
ments — Theſe women think, that all 
the buſineſs of the world muſt ſtand 
ſtill for their figaries: [A good female 
word, Jack |] The greateſt triflers in 
the creation, to fancy themſelves the 
molt important beings in it—Marry 
as I have heard Goody Sor- 
lings ſay to her ſervants, when ſhe has 
rated at them, with mingled anger and 
diſdain, | 

After all, methinks I want theſe 
teftications [ Thou ſeeſt how women, 
and women's words, fill my mind] to 
be over, happily over, that I may ſit 
down quietly, and refle& upon the 
dangers I have paſſed through, and the 
troubles I have undergone. I havea 
reflecting mind, as thou knoweſt; but 
the very word reflecting implies all got 
over. 

What briars and thorns does the 
wretch ruſh into (a ſcratched face and 
tattered garments the unavoidable con- 
ſequence) who will needs be for ſtrik · 
ing out a new path through overgrown 
underwood; quitting that beaten out 
for him by thoſe who have travelled the 
ſame road before him 

. R * 

A visrr from the widow Bevis, io 
my own apartment. She tells me, that 
my ſpouſe had n r laſt night, after 
I was gone to my lodgings, of removing 
from Mrs. Moore's. 

TI almoſt wiſh ſhe had attempted to do 


ſo. | 


Miſs Rawlins, it ſeems, who was 


applied to upon it, diſſuaded her from 
it 


Mrs. Moore alſo, though ſhe did not 
own that Will lay in the houſe, (or ra- 
ther ſat up in it, courting) ſet before her 
the difficulties, which, in her opinion, 
ſhe would have to getclear of, without 
my knowledge; affuring her, that ſhe 
could be no-where more ſafe than 
with her, till ſhe had fixed whither to 
And the lady herſelf recollected, 
that if the went, ſhe might miſs the ex- 
ed letter from her dear friend Miſs 
Howe; which, as ſhe owned, was 10 
direct her future ſteps. . 
She muſt alſo ſurely habe ſome cu- 

rioſity to know what her uncle's frien 
had to ſay to her from her uncle, con- 
"MF EN temptuoully 
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temptuouſly as ſhe yeſterday treated a 
man af his importance. Nor could ſhe, 
1 ſhould think, be abſolutely deter- 
mined to put herſelf out of the way of 
receiving the viſits of two of the prin- 
cipal ladies of my family, and to break 
entirely with me in the face of them all. 
—Befides, whither could ſhe have gone? 
Moreover, Miſs Howe's letter com- 
ing (after her elopement) ſo ſafely to 
her hands, muſt ſurely put her into a 
more confiding temper with me, and 
with every-one elſe, thou 
not immediately own it. 

But theſe good folks have ſo 
charity !—Are ſuch t e cenſurers 
Yet who is 25/Autely perfet It were 
do be wiſhed. however, that hey wvould 

be ſo modeſt as to doubt themſelves 

ſemetimes: then would they allow for 

others, as others (excellent as they ima- 
gine themſelves to be) muſt for them. 


gh ſhe would 


— 


- SATURDAY, ONE O'CLOCK, 
SON at laſt is come. Forced 
to ride five miles about, (though I ſhall 
impute his delay to great and impor» 
tant buſineſs) to avoid the fight of two 
or three impertinent raſcals, who, little 
thinking whoſe affairs he was employed 
in, wanted to obtrude themſelves upon 
I thmk I will make this fellow 
eaſy, if he behave to my liking in this 
I ſent up, the moment he came. 
She deſired to be excuſed receivin 
viſit till- four this afternoon. 
_ Intolerable! == No conſideration |= 
None at all in this ſex, when their curſed 
humours are in the way! — Pay-day, 
Pay-hour, rather, will come -O that 
it were to be the next! 
The captain is in a pet. 
lame him? Even the women think a 
man of his conſequence, and generouſly 
coming to ſerve ws, hardly uſed. Would 
to Heaven ſhe had attempted to get off 
t might! The women. not my ene- 
mies, who knows but the huſband's 
certed authority might have met with 
fuch connivance, as might have con- 
eluded either in carrying her back to 
former lodgings, or in conſumma- 
= Mrs. Moore's, in ſpite of ex- 
clamations, fits, and the re 
obſecrations? _ | 
My beloved has not appeared to any- 
y this day, except to Mrs. Moore. 
18, it ſeems, extremely low: unfit forthe 
| ng converſation that is to be 
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held in the afternoons Longs to hear 
from. her dear friend Miſs Howe Vet 
cannot expect a letter for a day or two. 
Has a bad opinion of all mankind, 
No wonder!—FExcellent creature as ſhe 
is! with ſuch a father, ſuch uncles, ſuch 
a brother, as ſhe has 
How does the look? 1 
Better than could be expected from 
n fatigue, and laſt night's ill 
re. 3 * 
Theſe tender doves know not, till 
put to ĩt, what they can bear; eſpecially 
when engzged in love-affairs; and their 
attention wholly engroſſed. But the 
ſex love buſy ſcenes. Still- life is their 
averſion. A woman will create a ftormy 
rather than be without one. So that 
they can preſide in the whirlwind, and 
direct it, they are happy. But my be» 
loved's misfortune is, that ſhe mult live 
in tumults; yet neither raiſe them her- 
ſelf, nor be able to controul them. 


LETTER XVIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL« 
| ene 


| BY SAT. NIGHT, JUNE TOs 
AXZ7HAT will be the iſſue of all 
my plots and contrivances, de- 
vil take me if I am able to divine. But 
I will not, as Lord M. would fay, fore- 
fall my own market, _ | 
At four, the appointed hour, I ſeat 
up, to defire admittance in the captain's 
name and my own. 3 
She would wait upon the captain pre- 
ſently; [Not upon me] and in the 
parlour, if it were not engaged. 
The dining-room being mine, per- 
haps that was the reaſon of her naming 
the parlour Mighty nice again, if ſol 
—* No good ſign for me, thought I, 
«© this (tiff punctilio.* < 
In the parlour, with me and the cap- 
tain, were Mrs. Moore, Miſs Rawlins, 
and Mrs. Bevis. | 5 
The women ſaid, they would with» 
draw, when the lady came down. 
-- Lowel. * Not except ſhe chuſes you 
© ſhould, ladies. People who are ſo 
much above-board as I am, need not 
make ſecrets of any of their affairs. 
© Beſides, you three ladies are now ac- 
« quainted with all our concerns“ 
Capt. I have ſome things to ſay to 
your lady, that perhaps fhe would rot 
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© herſelf chuſe that any-body ſhould 
© hear; not even you, Mr. Lovelace, as 
you and her family are not upon ſuch 
a good foot of underſtanding as were 
to be wiſhed.” | 

Lovel. Well, well, captain, I muſt 
ſubmit. Give us a ſign to withdraw; 
and we will withdraw.“ = 

It was better that the excluſion of the 
women ſhould come from him, than 
from me. 1 1 

Capt. I will bow, and wave my 
© hand, thus—when I wiſh to be alone 
© with the lady. Her uncle doats upon 
© her, I hope, Mr. Lovelace, you will 


© not make a reconciliation more difh- 
© cult, for the earneſtneſs which my 


dear friend ſhews to bring it to bear: 
© but indeed I muſt tell you, as I told 


© you more than once before, that I am 


© afraid you have made lighter of the 


© occaſion of this miſunderſtanding to 


me, than it ought to have been made.” 
Lovell. T hope, Captain Tomlinſon, 
© you do not queſtion my veracity !' 


Capt. I beg your pardon, Mr. Love- 
© lace—But thoſe things which we men 


may think lightly of, may not be light 
s to a woman of delicacy.—And then, 
if you have bound yourſelf by a vow, 
you ought—" _ | 
Miſs Rawlins bridling, her lips 
cloſed, (but her mouth ftretched to a 


ſmile of approbation, the longer for 


not buttoning) tacitly ſhewed herſelf 
pleaſed with the captain for his deli- 
cacy. | | 

Mrs. Moore could ſpeak - Very true,” 


| however, was all ſhe ſaid, with a motion 


of her head that expreſſed the bow-ap- 
probatory. | | 

Fot wy part,” ſaid the jolly widow, 
ſtaring with eyes as big as eggs, *I know 
© what I know—But man and wife are 
man and wife; or they are of man 


© and wife.--T have no notion of ſtand- 
ing upon ſuch niceties.” 


« But here ſhe comes!* cried one, 


hearing her chamber-door open Here 


* ſhe comes! another, hearing it ſhut 
after her=And down dropt the angel 
among us. | | 

We all ſtood up, bowing and curt- 


ſeying; and could not help it. For ſhe 


entered with ſuch an air as commanded 


all our reverence. Yet the captain looked 
plaguy grave. 


Cl. Pray keep your ſeats, ladies 
* Pray do not go.“ L For they made 


offers to withdraw; yet Miſs Rawling 
would have burſt, had ſhe been ſuffered 
to retire. } © Before this time you have 
© heard all my ſtory, I make no doubt 
© —Pray keep your feats—At leaſt all 
Mr. Lovelace's.“ | 

© A very ſaucy and whimſical be. 


ginning,' thought I. | 


Captain Tomlinſon, your ſervant, 


_ addreſſing herſelf to him with inimita- 


ble dignity, I hope you did not take 
amiſs my declining your viſit yelter. 
© day. I was really incapable of talk. 
ing upon any ſubject that required 
© attention,” 

Capt. I am glad I ſee you better 
© now, Madam. I hope I do.' 

CI. Indeed I am not well. I would 
© not haveexcuſed myſelf from attend. 
ing you ſome hours ago, but in hopes 
I ſhould have been better. I beg your 
* pardon, Sir, for the trouble I have 
© given you; and ſhall the rather ex- 
« pet it, as this day will, IJ hope, con- 
© clude it all. | | 

Thus ſet! thus determined!” thought 
I—* Yet to have flept upon it !'—But, 
as what ſhe ſaid was capable of a good, 
as well as a bad conſtruction, I would 
not put an unfavourable one upon it. 

Lovel. The captain was forry, my 


© dear, he did not offer his attendance 


© the moment he arrived yeſterday. He 
© was afraid that you took it amils that 


she did not.“ 


Cl. Perhaps I thought that my un- 
« cle's friend might have wiſhed to ſee 
© me as ſoon as he came. [ How we 
ſtared! ] — But, Sir,* [to me} * it 
© might be convenient to you to detam 
1 

© The devil!” thought I—* So there 
© really was reſentment, as well as 


© head-ache, as my good friend Mrs. 


« Bevis obſerved, in her refuſing to ſet 
© the hoxeft gentleman.” | 
Capt. You would detain me, Mr. 
© Lovelace—I was for paying my te- 
© ſpeRts to the lady the moment I came. 
Gl, Well, Sir," [interrupting him] 
© to wave this; for I would not be 
© thoughtcaptious—lIfyon have not ſuf- 
« fered inconvenience, in being obliged 
© to come again, I ſhall be eaſy.' 
Capt. [Half-diſconcerted] A little 
© inconvenience, I can't ſay but I have 
« ſuffered. -I have, indeed, too many 
« affairs upon my hands, But the de- 
6 fire I have to lerve you an My. Lore 
| | | 5 ace, 
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« lace, as well as to oblige my dear 
friend your uncle Harlowe, make 
great inconveniences but ſmall ones.“ 


Cl. You are very _— Sir.— 


ere is a great alteration ſince you 
« parted with us laſt.” | 
Capt. A great one indeed. Madam! 
I was very much ſurprized at it, on 
« Thurſday evening, when Mr. Love- 


« lace conducted me to your lodgings, 


« where we hoped to find you.” 

Cl. Have you any-thing to ſay to 
me, Sir, frgm my uncle himſelf, that 
© requires my private ear? Don't go, 
ladies, [for the women ſtood up, and 
offered to withdraw] It Mr. Love - 
« Jace ſtays, I am ſure you may. | 


I frowned. I bit my lip. I looked at 


the women, and ſhook my head. 
Capt. I have nothing to offer, but 

© what Mr. Lovelace is a party to, 

© and may hear, except one private 


word or two, which may be poſtponed 


© to the laſt,” 

CI. Pray, ladies, keep your ſeats.— 
© Things are altered, Sir, fince I ſaw 
© you, You can mention nothing that 


relates to e now, to which that gen- 


* tleman can be a party,” 
Capt. You ſurprize me, Madam! 
© I am ſorry to hear this !—S$orry for 
* your wncle*s ſake! —Sorry for are 
* ſake! — Sorry for Mr. Lowelace's 
* ſake!— And yet I am ſure he muſt 
have given greater occaſion than he 
© has mentioned to me, or — ; 
Lovel. Indeed, captain—Indeed, 
ladies have told you great part of 
* my ſtory!— Aud what I told you of 


my offence was the truth ;—What I 


* concealed of my ſtory was only what 
* Tapprehended would, if known, cauſe 


* this dear creature to be thought more 


© cenſorious than charitable.” 


CI. Well, well, Sir, ſay what you 


* pleaſe, Make me as black as you 
* pleaſe. Make yourſelf as white as 
you can. I am not now in your power: 
* that conſideration will comfort me 
A | I 

Capt. © God forbid that I ſhould of- 
fer to plead in behalf of a crime, that 
* a woman of virtue and honour cannot 
forgive] But ſurely, ſurely, Madam, 
© this is going too far.” 

Cl, « not blame me, Captain 
* Tomlinſon, I have a good opinion 
f of you, as my wncle's friend. But if 


_ © you are Mr. Lowelace's friend, that 


f 18 another thing; for my intereſts and 


© Mr. Lovelace's muſt now be for ever 
© ſeparated.” 
Capt * One word with you, Madam, 
if you pleaſe,' —offering to retire, _ 
Cl. © You may ſay all that you pleaſe 
to ſay before theſe gentlewomen. Mr. 
Lovelace may have ſecrets. I have 
none, You ſeem to think me faulty: 
I ſhould be glad that all the word 
knew my heart. Let my enemies fit 
in judgment upon my actions; fairly 
© ſcanned I fear not the reſult. Let 
© them even aſk me my moſt ſecret 
© thoughts, and, whether they make 
© for me, or againſt me, I will reveal 
© them.” n 

Capt. * Noble lady! who can ſay ag 
you ſay?” | | > 

The women held up their hands and 
eyes; each as if ſhe had ſaid, © Not I.” 

No diſorder here!* ſaid Miſs Raw- 
lins: but (judging by her own heart) 
a confounded deal of improbability, I 


A a a a 3a A 


believe ſhe thought. 


« Finely /aid, to be ſure, ſaid the 
widow Bevis, ſhrugging her ſhgulders. 

Mrs. Moore ſighed. | 

Jack Belford, thought I, * knowg 
© all mine: and in this I am more in- 
© genuous than any of the three, and 

J 

© a fit match for this paragon. 
Cl. How Mr, Lovelace has found 
me out here, I cannot tell. But ſuch 
mean devices, ſuch artful, ſuch worſe 
than Waltham diſguiſes put on, to 
obtrude himſelf into my company; 
ſuch bold, ſuch ſhocking untruths—* 
Capt, * The favourof but one word, 
Madam, in private," 285 

Cl. © In order to ſupport a right which 
he has not over me -O Sir! O Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon !—1T think I have rea- 
* ſon to ſay, that the man (there he 
© ſtands!) is capable of any vileneſs!' 


The women looked upon ove ano- | 


ther, and upon me, by turns, to ſee how 
I bore it. I had ſuch dartivgs in my 
head at the inſtant, that I thought 1 
ſhould have gone diſtraged. My brain 
ſeemed on fare. What would ; have 
iven to have had her alone with me 
1 the room; my clenched fiſt 
to my forehead, * O that I had any- 
body here, thaught J. that Hercules 
© like, when flaming in the tortures of 
© Dejanira's poiſoned ſhirt, I could tear 
in pieces |” | 
Capt. Near lady! ſee you not how 
© the poor gentleman—Lord, how have 
I impoſed upon your uncle, at this 
NS 482 rate! 
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© rate! How happy, did I tell him, I 


© ſaw you! How happy I was ſure you 


6 would be in each other!“ 


Cl. O Sir! you don't know how 


6 many premeditated offences I had 


© forgiven when I ſaw you laſt, before 


© I could appear to you, what I hoped 
then I might for the future be!—But 
© now you may tell my uncle, if you 
© pleaſe, that I cannot hope for his me- 
c diation. Tell him, that my guilt, in 


© eiving this man an opportunity to 


© ſpirit me away from my tried, my ex- 
© perienced, my natural friends, (harſh- 
c lyas they treated me) ſtares me every 
day more and more in the face; and 
ſtil] the more, as my fate ſeems to be 
drawing to a criſis, according to the 
malediction of my offended father!” 

And then ſhe burſt into tears, which 
even affected that dog, who, brought 
to abet me, was himſelf all Belforded 


LY 


R A 1 


O Ver. 


The women, ſo uſed to cry without 
grief, as they are to laugh without rea- 
ſon, by mere force of example, [Con- 
found their promptitudes !] muſt needs 
pull out 7heir handkerchiefs. The leſs 
wonder, however, as I myſelf, between 


confuſion, ſurprize, and concern, could 


hardly ſtand it. | | 
What's a tender heart good for !— 


Who can be happy that has a feeling 
heart? — And yet thou'lt ſay, that he 


who has it not, muſt be a tyger, and no 
man. | 


Capt. Let me beg the favour of one 


© word with you, Madam, in private; 


6 and that on my owws account.“ 
The women hereupon offered to re- 


tire. She inſiſted, that if they went, I 


ſhould not ſtay. | 

Capt. Sir, bowing to me, ſhall 
I hope," e I, © that T may 
© truſt this ſolemn dog, inſtructed as he 


© is. She does not doubt him. I'll ſtay 


out no longer than to give her time to 
6 ſpend her firſt fire. | 

I then paſſively withdrew, with the 
women—But with ſuch a bow to my 


goddeſs, that it won for me every heart 


but that I wanted t to win; for the 
haughty maid bent not her knee in re- 


turn. 


The converſation between the cap- 
tain and the lady, when we were retired, 


was to the following effect: they both 
* See P. 656. 
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talked loud enough for me to hear them: 
the lady from anger, the captain with 
deſign; and thou mayeſt be ſure there 
was no liſtener but myſelf. What 1 
was imperfect in was ſupplied after. 
wards; for I had my vellum-leaved 
book to note all down. If ſhe had 
known this, perhaps ſhe would have 
been more ſparing of her inveCtives— 
and but perhaps neither. 

He told her, that as her brother was 
abſolutely reſolved to ſee her; and as 
he himſelf, in compliance with her un- 
cle's expedient, had reported her mar- 
riage; and as that report had reached 
the ears of Lord M. Lady Betty, and 
the reſt of my relations; and as he had 
been pbliged, in conſequence of his firſt 
report, to vouch it; and as her brother 
might find out where ſhe was, and ap- 
ply to the women here, for a confirma- 
tion or refutation of the marriage; he 
had thought himſelf obliged to counte- 
nance the report before the women: 
that this had embarraſſed him not a 
little, as he would not for the world 
that ſhe ſhould have cauſe to think him 
capable of prevarication, contrivance, 
or double-dealing : and that this made 


him defirous of a private converſation 


with her. | 

It was true, ſhe ſaid, ſhe had given 
her conſent to ſuch an expedient, be- 
lieving it was her uncle's; and little 
thinking, that it would'lead to ſo many 
errors, Yet ſhe might have known, 
that one error is frequently the parent 
of many. Mr. Lovelace had made her 
ſenſible of the truth of that obſervation, 
on more occaſions than one; and it was 
an obſervation that he, the captain, had 
made, in one of the letters that was 
ſhewn her yeſterday “. | 

He hoped, that ſhe had no miſtruſt of 
him: that ſhe had no doubt of his ho- 
nour. If, Madam, you ſuſpect me 
If you think me capable — What a 
man. The Lord be merciful to me- 
What a man muſt you think me!” 

6 I hope, Sir, there cannot be a man 
© in the world who could deſerve to be 
* ſuſpeRed in ſuch a caſe as this. I do 
* not ſuſpe&t you. If it were poſſible 
there could be one ſuch man, I am 
« ſure, Captain, Tomlinſon, a father of 
children, a man in years, of ſenſe and 
experience, cannot be that man," 


He told me, that juſt then, he thought 


* 
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he felt a ſudden flaſh from her eye, an 
eye-beam as he called it, dart through 
his ſhivering reins; and he could not 
help trembling. _ 

The dog's conſcience, Jack! -No- 
thing elſe !—T have felt half a dozen 
ſuch flaſhes, ſucheye-beams, in as many 
different converſations with this ſoul- 
piercing beauty. | 

Her uncle, ſhe muſt own, was not 


accuſtomed to think of ſuch expedients: 


but ſhe had reconciled this to herſelf, 
as the caſe was unhappily uncommon; 


and by the regard he had for her honour, 


This ſet the puppy's heart at eaſe, 
and gave him more courage, 


She aſked him, if he thought Lady 


Betty and Miſs Montague intended her 
a-vilit ? | | e 
He had no doubt but they did. 
© And does he imagine,” ſaid ſhe, 
© that I could be brought to counte- 


© nance to them the report you have 


0 given out ?? 8 


[1 had boped to bring her to this, 


Jack, or ſhe had not ſeen their letters. 
But I had tcid the captain, that I be- 
lieved I muſt give up this expectation.] 


No. He believed, that I had not ſuch 


à thought. He was pretty ture, that I 


intended, when I faw them, to tell them 


(as in confidence) the naked truth. 
He then told her, that her uncle had 
already made ſome ſteps towards a ge- 
neral reconciliation, * The moment, 
Madam, that he knows you are really 


married, he will enter into conference 
* with your father upon it; having ac- 


* tually expreſſed to your mother, his 
* defire to be reconciled to you.” 


And what, Sir, ſaid my mother? 


What ſaid my dear mother? 
With great emotion ſhe aſked this 
queſtion; holding out her ſweet face, 
as the captain deſcribed her, with the 
moſt earneſt attention, as if ſhe would 
ſhorten the way which his words were 


to have to her heart. | . 
* Your mother, Madam, burſt into 


tears upon it: and your uncle was 


* ſo penetrated by her tenderneſs, that 


he could not proceed with the ſubject. 
But he intends to enter upon it with 
* herin form, as ſoon as he hears that 

the ceremony is over. | 

By the tone of her voice ſhe wept. 
The dear ereature, thought I, begins 
* to relent!'—And I grudged the dog 
bis eloquence, Icould hardly bear the 
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thought, that any man breathing ſnould 


have the power which I had loſt, of 
perſuading this high-ſouled woman, 
though in my own favour. And, wouldſt 
thou think it? this reflection gave me 
more uneaſineſs at the moment, than I 


felt from her reproaches, violent as 


they were; or than I had pleaſure in 
her ſuppoſed relenting. For there is 


beauty in every- thing ſhe ſays and does: 


beauty in her paſſion: beauty in her 
tears !—Had the captain been a young 


fellow, and of rank and fortune, 15 


throat would have been in danger; and 


I ſhould have thought very hardly of 
her. 25 


o Captain Tomlinſon,” ſaid ſhe, 


* you know not what I have ſuffered by 
this man's ſtrange ways! He had, as 


6 
© ] was not aſhamed to tell him yelter- | 
[4 


day, a plain path before him. He at 
firlt betrayed me into his power: but 
* when I was in it—' There ſhe ſtopt. 


Then reluming—* © Sir, you know not 
whata ſtrange inan he has been! An 


unpolite, a rough-Mmanner'd man! 
In diſgrace of his birth, and educa- 
tion, and knowledge, an unpolite 
man And ſo acting, as if his world- 
ly and perſonal advantages ſet him 
above thoſe graces which diſtinguiſh 
a-gentleman.” 2 

© The firſt woman that ever ſaid, or 
that ever thought ſo of me, that's 
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© my comfort!” thought I.—But this 


(ſpoken to her uncle's friend behind my 


back) helps to heap up thy already 


too- full meaſure, deareit It is down 
in my vellum- book. | 1 
(Il. When I look back on his whole 
© behaviour to a poor young creature, 


( for Iam but a very young creature!) 


5 I cannot acquit him either of great 
« folly, or of deep deſign.—And, laſt 


© Wedneſday—"' There ſhe ſtopt; and 
I ſuppoſe turned away her face, _ 


I wonder the was not aſhamed to hint 
at what ſhe thought ſo ſhameful; and 
that to a man, and alone with him. 

Capt. Far be it from me, Madam, 
* to offer to enter too cloſely into fo 


tender a ſubject. Mr. Lovelace owns, 
* that you have reaſon to be diſpleaſed 


« with him. But he ſo ſolemnly clears 
© himſelf to me, of premeditated of- 
© fence—' | | 
Cl, He cannot clear himſelf, Cap- 
+ tain Tomlinſon. The people of ho 


\ houſe mult be very vile, as well as he. | 
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© I am convinced, that there was a 
© wicked confederacy—But no more 
© upon ſuch a ſubject.” 

(apt. Only one word more, Madam 
fie tells me, that you promiſed to 
© pardon him. He tells me— 
© He knew, interrupted ſhe, that 
he deſerved not pardon, or he had 
not extorted that promiſe from me, 
Nor had I given it to him, but to 
ſhield myſelf from the vileſt out- 
rage.” | 
Capt. I could wiſh, Madam, in- 
excuſable as his behaviour has been, 
ſince he has ſomething to plead in the 
reliance he made upon your promiſe; 
that, for the ſake of appearances to 
the world, and to avoid the miſchiefs 
that may follow if you abſolutely 
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upon your naturally generous mind 
to lay an obligation upon him by your 
forgiveneſs.” „ 

She was ſilent. | 
Capt. * Your father and mother, 
Madam, deplore a daughter loſt to 
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Lovelace may reſtore: do not put it 
© to the poſſible chance, that they may 
© have cauſe to deplore a double loſs; 
the loſing of a ſor, as well as a daugh- 
© ter, who, by hisown violence, which 
© you may perhaps prevent, may be 
© forever Joſt to them, and to the whole 
© family.” | 

She pauſed. She wept. She own=- 
ed, that ſhe felt the force of this argu- 
ment. | | 
II will be the making this fellow,” 
thought J. 

Capt. Permit me, Madam, to tell 
* you, that I do not think it would be 
„difficult to preyail upon your uncle, 
if you inſiſt upon it, to come up pri- 
vately to town, and to give you with 
his own hand to Mir. Lovelace—Ex- 
cept indeed your preſent miſunder- 
ſtanding were to come to his ears.— 
Beſides, Madam, your brother, it is 
likely, may at this very time be in 
town; and he is reſolved to find you 
out,” TER | | 


CI. Why, Sir, ſhould I be ſo much 
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afraid of my brother? My brother 


6 

* has injured me, not Ihm. Will my 
© brother offer to me, what Mr. Love- 
© lace has offered! Wicked, ingrate- 
© ful man! to inſult a friendleſs, un- 
protected creature, made friendleſs 


by himſelf I cannot, cannot think 
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break zvith him, you could prevail 


them, whom your generoſity to Mr. 
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of him in the light I once thought of 
him. What, Sir, to put myſelf into 
the power of a wretch, who has ated 
by me with ſo much vile premedita- 
tion! who ſhall pity, who ſhall ex. 
cuſe me, if I do, were I to ſuffer ever 
fo. much from him ?—No, Sir.—Let 
Mr, Lovelace leave me—Let my bro- 
ther find me. I am not ſuch a poor 
creature, as to be afraid to face the 
brother who has injured me.“ 
Capt. * Were you and your brother 
to meet only to confer together, to 
expoſtulate, to clear up difficulties, 
it were another thing. But what, 
Madam, can you think vill be the iſſue 
of an interview, (Mr. Solmes with 
him) when he finds you anmarried, and 
reſolved never to have Mr. Lovelace; 
ſuppoſing Mr. Lovelace were not to 
interfere; which cannot be imagined?? 
Cl. Well, Sir, I can only ſay Tama 
very unhappy creature!—I muftreſign 
to the will of Providence, and be pa- 
tient under evils, which that will not 
permit me to ſhun. But I have taken 
my meaſures. Mr. Lovelace can ne- 
ver make me happy, nor I him. I 
wait here only for a letter from Miſs 
Howe, That muſt determine me 
© Determine you as to Mr. Loye- 
lace, Madam?” interrupted the cap - 
tain, | 
Cl. © I am already determined as ta 
him.“ N . 
Capt. If it be not in his favour, I 
have done. I cannot uſe ſtronger ar- 
guments than I have uſed, and it 
would be impertinent to repeat them. 
If you cannot forgive his offence, I 
am ſure it muſt have been much greater 
than.he has owned to me, If you 
are abſolutely determined, be pleaſed 
to let me know what I ſhall ſay to your 
uncle? You were pleaſed to tell me, 
that this day would put an end to what 
you called my trouble: I ſhould not 
have thought it any, could I have 
© beep an humble means of reconcilmg 
© perſons of worth and honour to each 
© other. | 4 ; 
Here Ientered with a ſolemn air. 
Lovel. * Captain Tomlinſon, I have 
© heardapart of what has paſſed between 
© you and this unforgiving (however 
© otherwiſe excellent) lady. I am cut 
to the heart to find the dear creature 
ſo determined. I could not have be- 
© lieved it poſſible, with ſuch e 
eem. 
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that I had ſo little ſhare in her e 


0 Nevertheleſt 
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© Nevertheleſs I muſt do myſelf juſtice 
« with regard to the offence I was ſo 
«© unhappy as to give, ſince I find you 
« are ready to think it much greater 
than it really was.” | 

Cl. I hear not, Sir, your recapitu- 
© lations. I am, and ought to be, the 
« ſole judge of inſults offered to my 
© perſon. I enter not into diſcuſſion 


« with you, nor hear you on the ſhock- 


© ing ſubject.“ And was going. 
I put myſelf between her and the 


door“ You may hear all I have to 


« ſay, Madam. My fault is not of 
© ſuch a nature, but that you my I 
© will be a juſt accpſer of myſelf; and 
« will not wound your ſ ears.“ | 

I then proteſted that the fire was a 
real fire. [So it was] I diſclaimed 
[leſs truly indeed] premeditation. I 
owned that I was hurried on by the 


violence of a youthful paſſion, and by 


a ſudden impulſe, which few other per- 
ſons, in the like ſituation, would have 
been able to check: that I withdrew, at 
her command and entreaty, on _— 


miſe of pardon, without having offered 
the leaſt indecency, or any freedom, that 


would not have been forgiven by per- 


ſons of delicacy, ſurprized in an attitude 


ſo charming—Her terror on the alarm 
of fire, calling for a ſoothing behavi- 
our, and perſonal tenderneſs, the being 
ready to fall into fits: my hoped-for 


happy day ſo near, that I might be pre- 


ſumed to be looked upon as a betroth- 
ed lover=And that this excuſe might 
be pleaded even for the women of the 
bouſe, that they, thinking us actually 
married, might ſuppoſe themſelves to 
be the leſs concerned to interfere on ſo 
tender an occaſion— There, Jack, was a 
bold inſinuation on behalf of the women! 
High indignation filled her diſdain- 
ful eye, eye · beam after eye · beam flaſh- 
ing at me. Every feature of her ſweet 
face had ſoul in it. Vet ſhe ſpoke not. 
Perhaps, Jack, ſhe had a thought, that 
this plea for the women accounted for 


my contrivance to have her paſs to them 


as married, when I firſt carried ber 
thither, | 


Capt. © Indeed, Sir, I muſt ſay that 


© you did not well to add to the appre- 
* henfions of a lady ſo much terrified 
1 before.“ ä 

The dear creature offered to go by 
me. I ſet my back againſt the door, 
and beſought her to ſtay a few mo- 


» 
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ments. I had not ſaid thus much, 
my deareſt creature, but for your ſake, 
© as well as for my own, that Captain 
Tomlinſon ſhould not think 1 had 
been viler than I was. Nor will L 
ſay one word more on the ſubject, af- 
ter I have appealed to your own heart, 
whether it was not neceſſary, that I 
ſhould ſay ſo much; and to the cap- 
tain, whether otherwiſe he would not 
have gone away with a much worſe 
opinion of me, if he had judged of 
my offence by the violence of your 
reſentment.” abs | 
Capt. Indeed I fhould, I own I 
ſhould, And I am very glad, Mr, 
Lovelace, that you are able to defend 
yourſelf thus far.“ | 
Cl. That cauſe muſt be well tried, 
where the offender takes his feat upon 
the ſame bench with the judge.—I 
ſubmit not mine to men—Nor, give 
me leave to ſay, to you, Captain Tom- 
linfon, though I am willing to have 
a good opinion of you. . Had not 
the man been aſſured that he had in- 
fluenced you in his favour, he would 
not have brought you up to Hamp- 
ſtead.” | 855 . 
Capt. That I am influenced, as you 
© call it, Madam, is for the ſake of 
your uncle, and for your own ſake, 
© more (I will ſay to Mr. Lovelace's 
© face) than for his. What can I have 
© in view, but peace and reconciliation ? 
© I have, from the firft, blamed, and 
. 
1 
5 
* 
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I now, again, blame Mr. Lovelace, 
for adding diſtreſs to diſtreſs, and 
terror to terror the lady, as you ac- 
* knowledge, Sir,” [looking waliantiy] 
ready before to fall into fits. ' 
Lowel. © Let me own to you, Cap- 
tain Tomlinſon, that I have been a 


© very faulty, a very fooliſh man; and, 


c 
6 
© if this dear creature ever honoured me 
© with her love, an ingrateful one. But 
I have had too much reaſon to doubt 
© it, And this is now a flagrant proot 
© that ſhe never had the value for me 
which my proud heart wiſhed for; 
© that, with ſuch proſpe&ts before us; 
© a day fo near; ſettlements approved 
© and drawn; her uncle meditating a 
« general reconciliation, which, for her 
© lake, not my wn, I was defirous to 
give into; the can, for an offence fo 
* really flight, on an occaſion ſo truly 
© accidental, renounce me for ever; 
and, with me, all hopes of that re- 
| © conciliation 
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what need TI lay 


conciliation in the way her uncle 
had put it in, and ſhe had acquieſced 


with; and riſque all conſequences, fa- 


tal ones as they may too poſſibly be. 
—By my ſoul, Captain "Tomlinſon, 
the dear creature muſt have hated 
me all the time ſhe was intending to 
honour me with her hand. And 
now ſhe muſt reſolve to abandon me, 


as far as I know, with a preference 


in her heart of the moſt odious of 


men—1n favour of that Solmes, who, 


as you tell me, accompanies her bro- 
ther: and with what hopes, with what 
view, accompanies him How can 
J bear to think of this?” 

Cl. It is fit, Sir, that you ſhould 
judge of my regard for you, by your 
own conſciouſneſs of demerit. Yet 


ou know, or you would not have 


dared to behave to me as ſometimes 
you did, that you had more of it than 
you deſerved.” 


She walked from us; and then re- 
— 
ſhe, ©. 
« 


Captain Tomlinſon,” ſaid 
will own to you, that I was 
not capable of reſolving to.give my 
hand, and—nothing but my hand. 
Have I not given a flagrant proof of 
this to the once moſt indulgent of pa- 
rents? which has brought me into a 
diſtreſs, which this man has height- 
ened, when he ought, in gratitude 
and honour, to have endeavoured to 
render it ſupportable. I had even a 
bias, Sir, in his favour, I ſeruple 
not to own it. Long, (much too 
long!) bore I with his unaccounta- 
ble ways, attributing his errors to 
unmeaning gaiely, and to a want of 
knowing what true delicacy, and true 
generoſity, required from a heart ſu- 
ſceptible of grateful impreſſions to 
one involved by his means in unhap- 
py circumſtances, It is now wick- 


. edneſs in him (a wickedneſs which 


diſcredits all his profeſſions) to ſay, 
that his laſt cruel and ungrateful in- 
ſult was not a premeditated one—But 
more of this inſult, 
when it was of ſuch a nature, that it 
has changed that bias in his favour, 
and made me chuſe to forego all the 


inviting proſpects he talks of, and to 


run all hazards, to free myſelf from 
his power?” | 
O my deareſt creature! how happy 


* for us both, had I been able to /- 


cover that bias, as you condeſcend 
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© to call it, through ſuch reſerves a5 
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doubt it; and as 


man never encountered with r 


He did diſcover it, Captain Tom- 


linſon. He brought me, more than 
once, to own it; the more needleſsly 
brought me to own it, as I dare ſay 
his own vanity gave him 10 cauſe 10 
had apparently no 
other motive in not being forward 
to own it, than my too juſtly-found- 
ed apprehenſions of his wart of ge- 
nerofity. In a word, Captain Tom- 
linſon, (and now, that I am deter- 
mined upon my meaſures, I the leſs 
ſcruple to ſay it) I ſhould have de- 
ſpiſed myſelf, had I found myſelf 
capable of affectation or tyranny to 
the man I intended to marry. I 
have always blamed the deareſt friend 
I have in the world for a fault of this 
nature. In a word—" 


| Lowel. © And had my angel really 
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how to apply as meant the captam® 


and indeed the favour for me ſhe is 
33 to own? — Deareſt creature, 
orgive me. Reſtore me to your 
good opinion. Surely I have not ſin- 
ned beyond forgiveneſs. You ſay, 
that I extorted from you the promiſe 
you made me. But I could not have 
preſumed to make that promiſe the 
condition of my obedience, had I 
not thought there aas room to exper 
forgiveneſs. Permit, I beſeech you, 
the proſpects to take place, that were 
opening ſo agreeably before us. I 
will go to town, and bring the li- 
cence. All difficulties to the obtain - 
ing of it are ſurmounted, Captain 
Tomlinſon ſhall be witneſs to the 
deeds. He will be preſent at thece- 
remony on the part of your uncle. 
Indeed he gave me hope, that your 
uncle himſelf —” | 

Capt. I did, Mr, Lovelace: and I 
will tell you my grounds for the 
hope I gave. I promiſed to my dear 
friend (Vour uncle, Madam) that 
he ſhould give out, that he would 
take a turn with me to my little farm- 
houſe, as I call it, near Northamp- 
ton, for a week or ſo.— Poor gentle- 
man! he has of late been very little 
abroad! Too viſibly indeed declin- 
ing !—Change of air, it might be 
given out, was good for him. But 
I ſee, Madam, that this is too tender 


a ſybjec.? +: | 
The dear creature wept. She knew 


hint 
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hint to the ozcaſior of her uncle's de- 
clining ftate of health. 
Capt. We might indeed, I told 


© him, ſet out in that road, but turn 


« ſhort to town in y chariot; and he 
© might ſee. the ceremony performed 
< with his own eyes, and be the deſired 
« father, as well as the beloved uncle.” 

She turned from us, and wiped her 


es. 8 

Capt. * And, really, there ſeem now 
© to be but two objections to this, as 
© Mr, Harlowe diſcouraged not the 
« propoſal — The one, the unhapp 
© miſunderſtanding between you; whic 


] would not by any means he ſhould 


«© know; ſince then he might be apt to 
« give weight to Mr. James Harlowe's 
* unjuſt ſurmiſes.— The other, that it 
© would neceſſarily occaſion ſome delay 


© to the ceremony; which certainly 
may be performed in a day or two— 


CIf— 


And then he 3 bowed to my 
| goddeſs. — Charmin 


often did I curſe my ſtars, for making 
me ſo much obliged to his adroitneſs. 

She was going to ſpeak; but, not 
liking the turn of her countenance, 
(although, as I thought, it's ſeverity 
and indignation ſeemed a little abated) 


I ſaid, and had like to have blown my- 
{e]f up by it. One expedient I have 
_ © juſt thought of.” | 


Cl. © None of your expedients, Mr. 


© Lovelace!—T abhor your expedients, 


© your invention. have had too many 
© of them.” | 


* See, Sir!—O how we expoſe ourſelves 
* to you!—Little did you think, I dare 
* fay, that we have lived in ſuch a con- 
© tinued miſunderſtanding together. 
But you will make the beſt of it all. 


* We may yet be happy. O that I 


* could have been aſſured, that this 
dear creature loved me with the hun- 


* dredth part of the love I have for her! 
Our diffidences have been mutual. 


Ipreſume to ſay, that ſhe has too much 
* punRilio; I am afraid, that I have 


* too little. Hence our difficulties, 
But I have, a heart, Captain Tom- 
* linſon, a heart that bids me hope for 
* her love, becauſe it is reſolved to de - 


F lee it as much as man can deſerve 
ls Ig : | 

Capt. Lam indeed ſurprized at what 
p I have ſeen and heard. I defend not 
© Mr, Lovelace, Madam, in the of 
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© the man that might have been 
if he would! Loo high, to the man 
that has held my ſoul in ſuſpenſe an 


ellow ! — But 


the proteſtations of ſur 


Lovel. See, Captain Tomlinſon!— 
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© fence he has given you As a father 
© of daughters myſelf, I cannot de- 
fend him; though his fault ſeems to 
be lighter than I had apprehended 
But in my conſcience, Madam, I 


© think you carry your reſentment too 


© high.” | 
Cl. * Too high, Sir! Too high, to 
4 


© hundred times, ſince (by artifice and 
« deceit) he obtained a power over mel 
© —Say,' Lovelace, thyſelf ſay, Art 

© thou not the very Lovelace, who by 
© inſulting me, haſt wronged thine 
© own hopes? — The wretch that ap- 


© peared in vile diſguiſes, perſonating 


© an old lame creature, ſeeking for 
* lodgings for thy ſick wife? — Telling 
© the gentlewomen here, ſtories all of 
* thine own invention; and aſſerting 
© to them an huſband's right over me, 


© which thou haſt not? - And is it“ 


[Turning to the captain] * to be ex- 

« pected, that I ſhould give credit to 
a man?” 

Lowvel. Treat me, deareſt creature, 


© as you pleaſe, I will bear it: and 


yet your {corn and your violence have 
fixed daggers in my heart But was 
it poſſible, without thoſe diſguiſes, 
to come at your ſpeechꝰ And could 
T loſe you, if ſtudy, if invention, 
would put it in my power to arreſt 
your anger, and give me hope to en- 
gage you to confirm to me the pro- 
miſed pardon? The addreſs I made 
to you before the women, as if the 
marriage- ceremony had paſſed, was 
in conſequence of what your uncle 
had adwiſed, and what you had ac- 
quieſced with; and the rather made, 
as your brother, and Singleton, and 
Solmes, were reſolved to find out 
whether what was reported of your 
marriage were true or not, that they 
might take their meaſures according- 
ly; and in hopes to prevent that miſ- 
chief, which I have been but too ſta - 
dious to prevent, ſince this tameneſs 
has but invited inſolence from your 
brother and his confederates. | 
Cl. O thou ſtrange wretch, how 
thou talkeſt!— But, Captain Tom- 
linſon, give me leave to ſay, that, 
were I inclined to enter farther upon 
this ſubject, I would appeal to Miſs 
+ Rawlins's judgment. (Whom elſe 
© have 1 to appeal to?) She ſeems to 
4717 be 
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© be a perſon of prudence and honour; 
© but not to any man's judgment, whe- 


© ther I carry my reſentment beyond 


4 fit bounds, when I reſolve— 
Capt. Forgive, Madam, the in- 
terruption—But I think there can be 
no reaſon for this. You ought, as 
you ſaid, to be the ſole judge of in- 
dignities offered you. The gentle- 
women here are ſtrangers to you. You 
will perhaps: ſtay but a little while 
among them. If you lay the ſtate 
of your caſe before any of them, and 
your brother come to enquire of 
them, your uncle's intended media- 
tion will be diſcovered; and rendered 
abortive—T ſhall appear in a light 
that I never appeared in, in my life— 
for theſe women may not think 
themſelves obliged to keep the ſe- 
cret.” | 
Charming fellow! | 
CJ. O what difficulties has one fa- 
tal ſtep involved me in!—But there 
is no neceſſity for ſuch an appeal to 
any-body, I am reſolved on my 
meaſures, Ws 
Capt. Abſolutely reſolved, Madam? 
Cl. Jam.“ 
Capt, * What ſhall I ſay to your un- 
cle Harlowe, Madam? - Poor gen- 
tleman! how will he be ſurprized!— 
You ſee, Mr. Lovelace—You ſee, 
© Sir—" Turning to me, with a flou- 
riſhing hand-“ But you may thank 
« yourſelf—" And admirably ſtalked he 
from us. 5 

True, by my ſoul, thought I. I 
traverſed the room, and bit my un- 
perſuaſive lips, now upper, now un- 
der, for vexation. | | 
He made a profound reverence to her 
And went to the window, where lay 
his hat- and whip; and, taking them 
up, opened the door. Child,” ſaid 
he, to ſomebody he ſaw, pray, order 
my ſervant to bring my horſe to the 
© door.” | | 

Lowel. * You won't go, Sir— I hope 
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© you won't!—[. am the unhappieſt 
man in the world !—You won't go 


Vet alas! But you won't go, Sirl— 
There may be yet hopes that Lady 
© Betty may have ſome weight. 

Gapt. * Dear Mr. Lovelace! and 
© may not my worthy friend, an affec- 
c tionate uncle, hope for ſome influ- 
© ence upon his daughter-niece - But 
© I beg pardon—A letter will always 
1 find me diſpoſed to ſerve the lady, 


lady ma 
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and that as well for her ſake, as fot 
«© the ſake of my dear friend.?“ 

She had thrown herſelf into her 
chair; her eyes caſt down: ſhe was mo- 
tionleſs, as in a profound ſtudy, 

The captain bowed to her again: 
but met with no return to his bow. 
Mr. Lovelace,” ſaid he, (with an air 
of equality and independence) I an 
6 yours.” 3 
Still the dear unaccountable fat as 
immoveable as a ſtatue; ſtirring neither 
hand, foot, head, nor eye—I never 
before ſaw any one in ſo profound a 
reverie, in ſo waking a dream. 

He paſſed by her to go out at the 
door ſhe ſat near, though the paſſage 
by the other door was his dire& way; 
and bowed again. She moved not. 
© I will not aifturb the lady in her me- 
6 difations, Sir. - Adieu, Mr..Love- 
© lace—No farther, I beſeech you." 

She ſtarted, ſighing— Are you go- 
ing, Sir?? 3 

Capt. © I am, Madam. I could 


© have been glad to do you lervice; but 


6 I ſee it is not in my power.“ 

She ſtood up, holding out one hand, 
with inimitable dignity and ſweetneſs 
© —T am ſorry you are going, Sir! 
TI can't help it have no friend to 
adviſe with Mr. Lovelace has the 
art (or good fortune, perhaps I 
ſhould call it) to make himſelf many. 
— Well, Sir—if you will go, I can't 
© helpit,* bY . 

Capt. T will not go, Madam; ' his. 
eyes twinkling. [Again ſeized with a 
fit of humanity!] * I will not go, if my 
longer ſtay can do you either ſervice 
© or pleaſure.— What, Sir," Er 
to me] * what, Mr. Lovelace, was 
your expedient?—Perhaps ſomething 
may be offered, Madam—" 

She ſighed, and was ſilent. | 

'© REVENGE,” invoked I to 975 
feep thy throne in my beart.— / tht 


* 
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'* uſurper LovE once more drive thee 


« from it, thou wwilt never regain poſ- 
Mon!“ *6 

Lovel. What I had thought of, 
«© whatT had intended to propoſe,” [ And 
I ſighed] was this, That the dear 
« creature, if ſhe will not forgive me, 
© as ſhe promiſed, will ſuſpend the 
« diſpleaſure ſhe has conceived * 
© me, till Lady Betty arrives.— That 
be the mediatrix between 
© us. This dear creature may put 
« herſelf into her protection, and ac- 
8 company 
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company her down to her ſeat in Ox- 
6 fordhirg. It is one of her ladyſhip's 


« purpoſes to prevail on her ſuppoſed 


«© new niece to go down with her. It 
« may paſs to every-one but to Lady 


© Betty, and to you, Captain Tomlin- 


« ſon, and to your friend Mr. Har- 


© lowe, (as he deſires) that we have 


been ſome time married: and her be- 
© ing with my relations, will amount 
© toa proof to James Harlowe, that 
« we are; and our nuptials may be 
t privately, and at this beloved crea. 


« ture's pleaſure, folemnized; and your 


# report, captain, authenticated.” 

Capt. Upon my honour, Madam, 
clapping his hand upon his breaſt, a 
charming expedient!—This will an- 
$ ſwer every end. 

She muſed—$he was greatly per- 
plexed At laſt, God direct me!” ſaid 
ſhe: © I know not what to do—A 
© young unfriended creature. Whom 
© ave I to adviſe with! Let me re- 
© tire, if I can retire.” 

She withdrew with ſlow and trem- 


bling feet, and went up to her cham-- 


« For Heaven's ſake,' ſaid the pene- 


trated yarlet, [his hands lifted up] 


for Heaven's ſake, take compaſſion 
upon this admirable woman!—1I can- 


© not proceed I cannot proceed She 


deſerves all things.” 
Softlyl—damn the fellow! — The 
women are coming in.“ 5 
He ſobbed up his grief— turned a- 
bout —hemmed up à more manly accent 
Wipe thy curſed eyes. — He did. 
The ſunſhine took place on one cheek, 
and ſpread ſlowly to the other, and the 
fellow had his whole face again. 
The women all three came in, led by 
t ever-curious Miſs Rawlins, I 
told them, that the lady was gone up 
to conſider of every-thing: that we 
had hopes of her. And ſuch a repre- 
tation we made of all that had 
palled, as brought either tacit or de- 
clared blame upon the fair perverſe for 
neſs of heart and over-delicacy. 


he widow Bevis, in particular, put 


out one lip, toſſed up her head, wrink- 
ed. her forehead, and made ſuch mo- 


 Lons with her now lifted-up, now caſt- 


down eyes, as ſhewed, that ſhe thought 
was a great deal of perverſeneſs 
and affeQation in the lady. Now-and- 


ben the changed her cenſuring looks 
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to looks of pity of me— But, (as ſhe 
ſaid) She loved not to aggravate! A 
poor buſineſs; Gad helps] ſhrugging 
up her ſhoulders, to make ſuch a rout 
© about!” And then her eyes laughed 
heartily—Indulgence was a good thing! 
Love was a good thing! But too much 
was too much! | l 

Miſs Rawlins, however, declared, 


after ſhe had called the widow Bevis, 


with a prudiſh ſimper, a comical gen- 
tlewuman ! that there muſt be ſome- 
thing in our ſtory, which ſhe could 
not Futhom and went from us into a 
corner, and ſat down, ſeemingly vexed 
that ſhe could not, „ 
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12 lady aid longer above than 


| we wiſhed; and I hoping that 
(lady-like) ſhe only waited for an in- 
vitation to return to us, deſired the 


widow Bevis, in the captain's name, 


(who wanted to go to town) to requeſt 


the favour of her company. 


I cared not to ſend up either Miſs 
Rawlins or Mrs. Moore on the errand, 
left my beloved ſhould be in a commu- 
nicative diſpoſition; eſpecially as ſhe had 
hinted at an appeal to Miſs Rawlins; 
who, beſides, has ſuch an unbounded 
curiofity. | | 

Mrs, Bevis preſently returned with 
an anſwer, (winking and pinking at 
me) that the lady would follow her 
down. Miſs Rawlins could not but 
ofter to retire, as the others did. Her 


eyes, however, intimated that ſhe had 


rather ſtay. But they not being an- 
ſwered as ſhe ſeemed to wiſh, ſhe went 
with the reſt, but with ſlower feet; and 
had hardly left the parlour, when the 
lady entered it by the other door; a 
melancholy dignity in her perſon and 


air. 


She ſat down. © Pray, Mr. Tomlin- 
© ſon, be ſeated. 1 | 
He took his chair over-againſt her, I 
ſtood behind hers, that I might give him 
agreed-upon ſignals, ſhould there be oc- 
caſion for them. 
As thus A wink of the left- eye was 
to ſignify, * Puſb that point, captain.” 
A wink of the right, and a nod, was 
. to 
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* approbation of what he had 
aid. 10 5 

My fore- finger held up, and biting 
my lip, © Get off of that, as faſt as poſ- 
« /ible.” 


A right. forward nod, and a frown 


« Swear to it, captain.“ 

My whole ſpread hand, To take care 
not to ſay too much on that particular 

ſubject. : 3 

A ſcouling brow, and a poſitive nod, 
was to bid him ri/e in temper. 

And theſe motions I could make, 
even thoſe with my hand, without hold- 
ing up my arm, or moving my. wriſt, 
had the women been there; as, when 
the motions were agreed upon, I knew 
not but they would. 

She hemmed—I was going to ſpeak, 
to ſpare her ſuppoſed confuſion: but 
this lady never wants preſence of mind, 


when preſence of mind 1s neceſſary ei- 


ther to her honour, or to that conſcious 
dignity which diſtinguiſhes her from all 
the women I ever knew. E 

© I have been conſidering,” ſaid ſhe, 
as well as I was able, of every thing 
that has paſſed; and of all that has 
been ſaid; and of my unhappy ſitua- 
tion. I mean no ill I wiſh no ill 
to any creature living, Mr. Tomlin- 
ſon. I have always delighted to draw 
favourable rather than unfavourable 
concluſions; ſometimes, as it has 
proved, for very bad hearts. Cen- 


not naturally my ſault But, circum- 
ſtanced as I am; treated as I have 
been, unworthily treated, by a man 
who is full of contrivances, and glo- 
ries in them . 
Lowel. * My deareſt lifel-But I will 
not interrupt you.“ | 
Cl. Thus treated, it becomes me to 
doubt—It concerns my honour to 
doubt, to fear, to apprehend—Your 
intervention, Sir, is ſq ſeaſonable, ſo 
kind, for this man—My uncle's ex- 
pedient, the firſt of the kind he ever, 
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good-minded man, as he is, not af- 
fecting ſuch expedients—Y our report 
in conformitytoit—Theconſequences 
of that report—'The alarm taken by 
my brother—His raſh reſolution up- 
on it—The alarm taken by Lady 
Betty, and the reſt of Mr. Lovelace's 
relations The ſudden letters written 
to him upon it, which, with yours, 
© he ſhewed me - All ceremony, among 
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Captain Tomlinſon, Sir. 


ſoriouſneſs, whatever faults I have, is 


I believe, thought of ! a plain, honeſt, 
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perſons born obſerwers of ceremony, 
and entitled to value themſelves upon 
their diſtinction, diſpenſed with—All 
theſe things have happened / quick, 

and ſome of them ſo ſeaſonable ? 
Lovel. © Lady Betty, you ſee, Ma- 
© dam, in her letter, diſpenſes with 
« punCtilic, avowedly in compliment to 
© you. Charlotte, in hers, profeſſes to 
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d the ſame for the ſame reaſon. Good 


* Heaven! that the reſpect intended you 
by my relations, who, in every other 
* caſe, are really punctilious, ſhould be 
© thus conſtrued! They were glad, 
* Madam, to have an opportunity to 
© compliment you at my expenee. Every 
© one of my family takes delight in 
© raillying me. But their joy on the 
© ſuppoſed occaſion— | 

| ol © Do I doubt, Sir, that you have 
© not ſomething to ſay, for any-thing 
© you think fit to do? Iam ſpeaking to 
I will you 
© would be pleaſed to withdraw—At 


( © leaſt to come from behind my chair.“ 


And ſhe looked at the captain, ob- 
ſerving, no doubt, that his eyes ſeemed 
to take leſſons from mine. | 

A fair match, by Jupiter! 

The captain was diſconcerted. The 
dog had not had ſuch a bluſh upon his 
face for ten years before. I bit my lip 
for vexation : walked about the room; 
but, nevertheleſs, took my poſt again; 
and blinked with my eyes to the cap- 
tain, as a caution for him to take more 
care of his: and then ſcouling with my 
brows, and giving the nod-poſitive, Tas 
good as ſaid, * Reſent that, captain.“ 

Capt. I hope, Madam, you have 
© no ſuſpicion, that I am capable 

Cl. he not diſpleaſed with me, Cap- 
© tain Tomlinſon. I have told you, that 
] am not of a ſuſpicious temper. Ex- 
© cuſe me for the take of 7 lincerity. 
There is not, I will be bold to ſay, a 
© ſincerer heart in the world, than her's 
© before you. | . 
| She took out her handkerchief, and 
put it to her eyes. | 

I was going, at that inſtant, after ber 
example, to vouch for the honeſty of 25 
heart; but my conſcience Mennelled 
upon me; and would not ſuffer the me- 
ditated vow to paſs my lips.— A de- 
© viliſh thing, thought I, for a man 
© to be ſo little himſelf, when he has 
© moſt occaſion for himſelf!” 

The villain Tomlinſon looked at me 


with a rueful face, as if he begged 45 
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for company. It might have 
22 well, if be 344 cried, A feeling 
heart, or the tokens of it given by a 
ſenſible eye, are very reputable things, 
when kept in countenance by the oc- 
caſion. i 
And here let me fairly own to thee, 
that twenty times in this trying con- 
verſation I ſaid to myſelf, that could I 
have thought, that I ſhould have had 
all this trouble, and incurred all this 
it, I would have been honeſt at firſt. 
Bat why, Jack, is this dear creature ſo 
lovely; yet ſo invincible? Ever heardſt 
thou before, that the ſweets of May 
ploſſomed in December 


Capt. Be pleaſed—be pleaſed, Ma- 
dam-if you have doubts of my ho- 


nour— 


A whining varlet! He ſhould have 


been quite angry—For what gave I him 


the nod-pofitive? He ſhould have ſtalked 
an to the window, as for his whip | 


and hat, | 
Cl. I am only making ſuch obſer- 


_ © vatons as my youth, my inexperience, 
and my preſent unhappy eircum 


* fances, ſuggeſt to me—A worthy 
© heart (ſuch, I hope, is Captain Tom- 
© Jaſon's) need not fear an examina- 
* tim—need not fear being looked in- 
to Whatever doubts that man, who 
© has been the cauſe of my errors, and, 
* as ny ſevere father imprecated, the 
* punther of the errors be has cauſed, 
* migit have had of me, or of my honour, 
© I world have forgiven him for them, 
* if he nad fairly propoſed them to me: 
* for bme doubts perhaps ſuch a mar 
migtt have of the future conduct of a 
* creatire whom he could induce to 
correhond with him againſt parental 
* probibtion, and againſt the lights 
©4bich her oaun judgment threw in 


© upon ber: and if he had propounded 


them tome like a man and a gentle- 
man, I vould have been glad of the 
* opportunty given me to . my in- 
* tentions, ind to have ſhewn myſelf 
© entitled tohis good opinion—And I 
« hope Jou, "AEM. | 


5 bts, Malam, and to clear them 


up, | | 
. ©I will ly put it, Sir, to 
conſcience and Nu te Oe 258 
„ Thedog ſat ureaſy: he ſhuffled with 
is feet: her eye vas upon him: he was 
; refore,- after the rebulf he had met 
wk, afraid to look at me for my mo- 
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© till you are ſatisfied—" 


© deſerve, 


Capt. © I an ready to hear all your 


699 
tions; and now turned his eyes towards 
me, then from me, as if he would un- 
look his own looks. 

CI. That all is true, that you have 
* written, and that you have told me? 


I gave him a right. forward nod, and 
a frown—as much as to ſay, © Swear 


© to it, captain.” But the varlet did not 
round it off as I would have had him. 
However, he averred that it was. \ 

He had hoped, he ſaid, that the cir- 
cumſtances with which his commiſſion 
was attended, and what he had com- 
municated to her, aobich he could nat 
know but from his dear friend ber uncle, 


might have ſhielded him even from the 


ſhadow of ſuſpicion—* But I am con- 


« tented,” ſaid he, ſtammering, to be 


© thought—to be thought—what— 

© what you pleaſe to think me— till 
A whore's-bird! FO 

(Ci. The circumſtances you refer to, 


© I muſt own, ovght to ſhield you, Sir, 
© from ſuſpicion But the man before 
© you is a man that would make an an- 


gel ſuſpected, ſhould that angel plead 
for him.. | 


I came forward—Traverſed the room 


— Was indeed in a bloody paſſion—* I 


© have no patience, Madam!'— And 
again I bit my unperſuaſive lip. 
Cl. No man ought to be impatient 
© at imputations he is not aſhamed to 
An innocent man will not 


© beoutrageous upon ſuch imputations. 


© Aguilty man ought not. [Moſt ex- 
cellently would this charming creature 


cap ſentences with Lord M.] But 1 


am not now trying you, Sir, to me] 


on the foot of your merits. I am only 
* ſorry, that I am conſtrained to put 
« queſtions to this worthier gentleman,” 
[Worthier gentleman, Jack!} which 
« perhaps I ought not to put, ſo far as 


they regard himſelf, — And I hope, 
Captain Tomlinſon, that you, who 


© know not Mr. Lovelace ſo well, as, 
to my unhappineſs, I do, and who 


© have children of your own, will ex- 
cuſe a poor young creature, who is 
« deprived of all worldly protection, 


© and who has been inſulted and en- 
£ dangered by the moſt deſigning man 


in the world, and perhaps by a confe- 


© deracy of bis creatures." * 


There ſhe ſtopt; and ſtood up, and 
þ. *P- 


looked at me; fear, neverthel 
parently mingled with her anger, And 


ſo it ought, I was glad, nw | 
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this poor ſign of loveNo one fears 
whom they value not, 

* Womens tongues were licenſed,” T was 
going to ſay - But my conſcience would 
Not let me call her a woman; nor uſe 
to her fo vulgar a phraſe. I could only 
rave by my motions; lift up my eyes, 
ſpread my hands, rub my face, pull my 
wig, and look like a fool. Indeed, I 
had 6 reat mind to run mad. Had I 
been 1 65 with her, I would; and ſhe 
ſhould have taken conſequences. 

The captain interyaſed in my behalf; 
gently, however, and as a man not quite 
fure that he was himſelf acquitied. 
Some of the pleas we had both inſiſted 
on, he again enforced—And, ſpeaking 
IO Poor gentleman !* ſaid he, who 
© can but pity him !—Indeed, Madam, 
it is eaſy to ſee, with all his failings, 

© the power you have over him!!! 

CI. I have no pleaſure, Sir, in diſ- 
© treſſing any one Not even him, who 
has fo much diſtreſſed me. - But, Sir, 
© when I THINK, and when I ſee him 
© before me, I cannot command my 
© temper! — Indeed, indeed, Captain 
_ © Tomlinſon, Mr. Lovelace bas not 
* ated by me either as a grateful, or a 
© generous man; nor even as a prudent 
© one!—He knows not, as I told him 


* 3 the value of the heart he 
| 


as inſulted !? | 
There the angel ſtopt; her handker- 
Chief at her eyes, 


O Belford, Belford! that ſhe ſhould 


fo greatly excel, as to make me, at times, 
appear as a villain in my own eyes! 

I beſought her pardon, I promiſed, 
that it ſhould be the ſtudy of my whole 
life to deſerve it. My faults, I ſaid, 
evhatever they had been, were rather 
faults in her apprebenſion, than in fact. 
I beſought her to give way to the ex- 

Sent had hit upon—I repeated it. 

The captain enforced it, for her uncle's 
ſake, ; once more, for the ſake of the 
general reconciliation; for the ſake of 

all my family; for the ſake of prevent- 
ing further miſchief, | 

She wept. She ſeemed ſtaggered in 
her reſolution— She turned from me. I 
mentioned the letter of Lord M. I be- 
ſought her to reſign to Lady Betty's me- 
diation all our differences, if ſhe would 
not forgive me vefore ſhe ſaw her, 

She turned towards me— She was 
going to ſpeak; but her heart was full 
And again ſhe turned away her face 
Then, half-turning it to me, her 
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handkerchief at her eyes“ And do 
vou really and indeed expect Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague ?—And 
do you Again ſhe ſtopt. 

I anſwered in a ſolemn manner, 

She turned from me her whole face, 
and pauſed, and ſeemed to conſider, 
But, in a paſſionate accent, again turn. 
ing towards me, [O how difficult, Jack, 
for a Harlowe ſpirit to forgive! ] Let 
© herladyſhip come, if ſhe pleaſes,” ſaid 
ſhe—* I cannot, cannot wiſh to ſee her 
© —And if I did ſee her, and ſhe were 
to plead for you, I cannot wiſh to 
© hear her! The more I think, the leſs 
© I can forgive an attempt, that I am 
© convinced was intended to deſtriy 
me.“ [A plaguy ſtrong word for the 
6ccaſion, ſuppoſing ſhe was right!] 
What has my conduct been, that aa 
«© inſult of ſuch a nature ſhould be of- 
© fered to me, as it would be a ral. 
* eſs in me to forgive? I am-ſunk in 
my own eyes | — And how car I re- 
* ceive a viſt that muſt depreſs me 
more:? 

The captain urged her in my fayour 
with greater earneſtneſs than before, 
We both even clamoured, as I may ſay, 
for mercy and forgiveneſs. [Did{! thou 
never hear the good folks talk of tak- 
ing Heaven by ſtorm ?] - Contrition 
repeatedly avowed—A. total reforma- 
tion promiſed—The happy expedient 
again urged, 

Cl. © I have taken my meaſures. I 
© have gone too far to recede, er to wiſh 
© to recede. My mind is prepared for 
© adverſity. That I have not deſerved 
* theevils I have met with, ismy con- 
ſolation?— I have written to Miſs 
„Howe what my intentions are. My 
© heart is not with you-—L is agar 
© you, Mr. Lovelace, I hal not writ- 
© ten to you as I did in the letter I left 
© behind me, had I not reblved, what- 
ever became of me, to enounce you 
© for ever.” | 
1 was full of hope now. Severe as 
her expreſſions were, ſaw ſhe was 
afraid that I ſhould think of what ſhe 
had written. And, izdeed, her letter 
is violence itſelf. Argry people, Jack, 
ſhould never write while their paſſun 
holds. | | ; 

Lowel. © The ſevetity you have ſhewn 
me, Madam, wheher by pen or by 
© ſpeech, ſhall neyzr have place in mY 
© remembrance,. but for your honowr- 


In the light you have taken _ 


© reſult of virtuous reſentment; and I 
« adore you, even for the pangs you 
« have given me." 

She was ſilent. 


her eyes. 


Lovel, © You lament ſometimes, that 


© you have no friends of your own ſex 
« to conſult with. 
« muſt confeſs, is too inquiſitive to be 
« confided in.“ [I liked not, thou 
mayeſt think, hey appeal to Miſs Raw- 
lins.] „She may mean well. But I 


© never in my life knew a perſon who 


« was fond of prying into the ſecrets 


© of others, that was fit to be truſted. 


© The curioſity of ſuch is governed by 


pride, which is not 2 but by 


© whiſpering about a ſecret till à be- 
© comes publick, in order to ſhew either 


” © their conſequence, or their ſagacity. 


«© [tis ſo in every caſe, What man or 
© woman, who 18 covetous of power, 


© or of avealth, is covetous of either, 


© for the ſake of making a right uſe of 
© it?—But in the ladies of my family 
you may confide, It is their ambi- 


© tidn to think of you, as one of them- 


© ſelves. Renew but your conſent to 
* paſs to the world, for the ſake of 
© your. uncle's ex 
© prevention of miſchief, as a lady ſome 
© time married. Lady Betty may be 
* acquainted with the naked truth; and 


you may (as ſhe hopes you will) ac- 
* company her to her ſeat; and, if it 


* muſt be ſo, conſider me as in a ſtate 
* of penitence or probation, to be ac- 
* cepted or rejected, as I may appear 
© to deſerve.” | | 

The captain again clapt his hands on 
his breaſt, and declared upon his honour, 


that this was a propoſal, that were the 


caſe that of his own daughter, and ſhe 


were not reſolved upon immediate mar- 
nage, (which he thought by far the 


more eligible choice) he ſhould be very 


much concerned, were ſhe to refuſe it. 
d. Were I with Mr. Lovelace's 


* relations, and to paſs as his wife to 


e world, I could not have any 


choice. And how could he be then 


„in 2 ſtate of probation?—O, Mr. 
Tomlinſon, you are too much his 


* friend to ſee into his drift. 
Capt. His friend, Madam, as I ſaid 
ore, as I am yours and youruncle's, 


lor the fake of a general reconcilia- 
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| x all is deſerved, and but the natural 


She had employ- * 
ment enough with her handkerchief at * 


Miſs Rawlins, I 


dient, and for the 


mot 


© tion, which muſt begin with a better 
* underſtanding between yourſelves.” 
Lovel. Only, my deareſt life, re- 
© ſolve to ama the arrival and viſit of 
Lady Betty: and permit her to arbi- 
trate between us. | : 
Capt. * There can be no harm in 
that, Madam. You can ſuffer no 
inconvenience from that, If Mr. 
Lovelace's offence be ſuch, that a wo- 
man of Lady Betty's character judges 
it to be unpardonable, why then 
CA. [Interrupting; and to me] If 
© I am not invaded by you, Sir—lf I 
© am (as Iought to be) my own miſ- 
© treſs, I think to ſtay here, in this o- 
© neft houſe” [And then had I an cye- 
beam, as the captain calls it, flaſhed at 
me} * till I receive a letter from Miſs 
Howe. That, I hope, will be in a 
day or two. If in that time the ladies 
© come whom you expeR, and if they are 
deſirous to ſee the creature whom you 
© have made unhappy, I ſhall know 
« whether I can or cannot receive their 
© viſit.* 3 
She turned ſhort to the door, and re- 
tiring went up ſtairs to her chamber. 
O Sir, ' ſaid the captain, as ſoon aa 
ſhe was gone, what an angel of a wo- 
* man is this! I hawe been, and I am, 
* very wicked man. But if any thing 
mould happen amiſs to this admirable 
© lady, through my means, I ſhall have 
© more cauſe For elf-reproach, than for 
© all the bad actions of my life put to- 
« gether. | | 
And his eyes gliſtened. £2 
© Nothing can happen amiſs, thou 
ſorrowful dog! — What can happen 
amiſs ? Are we to form our opinion 
of things by the romantick notions of 
a girl, who ſuppaſes that to be the 
reateſt which is the ſlighteſt of evils? 
aye I not told thee our whole ſto- 
ry? Has ſhe not broken her promiſe? 
Bid I not generouſly ſpare her, when 
in my power? I was decent, though 
I had her at ſuch advantage. Greater 
liberties have I taken with girls 
of character at a common romping- | 
bout, and all has been laughed off, 
and handkerchief and headcloths ad- 
juſted, and petticoats ſhaken to rights, 
in my preſence, Never man, in the 
like circumſtances, and reſolved as 1 
was reſolved, goaded on as I was 
goaded on, as well by her own ſex, 
as by the impulſes of a violent paſ- 
* ſion, 
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Yet what 
© mercy does ſhe fſhew me?” 

Now, Jack, this pitiful dog was ſuch 
another unfortunate one as thyſelf— 
His arguments ſerving to confirm me 
in the very purpoſe he brought them to 

evail upon me to give up. Had he 

ft me to myſelf, to the tenderneſs of 


my own nature, moved as I was when 


the lady withdrew; and had he fat 


down, and made ogious faces, and ſaid 


nothing; it is very poſſible, that I ſhould 


have taken the chair over-againſt him 
which ſhe had quitted; and have cried 


and blubbered with him for half an 


hour together. But the varlet to argue 
with me!—To pretend to convince a 
man, who knows in his heart that he 
is doing a wrong thing! He muſt needs 
think, that this would put me upon 


trying what I could ſay for myſelf; and 


when the excited compunction can be 
carried from the heart to the lips, it 
muſt evaporate in words. 

Thou perhaps, in this place, wouldſt 
have urged the ſame pleas that he urged. 
What I aniwered to him therefore may 


do for thee, and ſpare thee the trouble 


of writing, and me of reading, a good 
deal of novſenſe. „ 

Capt. * You were pleaſed to tell me, 
© Sir, that you only propoſed to try her 
« wirtue; and that you believed you 
© ſhould actually marry her.“ 

Lowel. © So 1 ſhall, and cannot help 
© it. I have nodoubt but I ſhall. And 
as to trying her, is ſhe not now in the 
height of her trial? Have I not reaſon. 
to think that ſhe is coming about ? 
Is ſhe not now yielding up her re- 
ſentment for an attempt which ſhe 
thinks ſhe ought at to forgive ?— 
And if the do, may ſhe not forgive 
the laft attempt? Can ſhe, ina word, 


— Women often, for their own ſakes, 
will keep the laſt ſecret; but will 
oſtentatiouſly din the ears of gods 
and men with their clamours upon a 
ſucceſsleſs offer. It was my folly, 
© my weakneſs, that I gave her not 
© more cauſe for this her unſparing vio- 
© Jence?” | | 

Capt. O Sir, you will never be 
© able to ſubdue this lady without 
© force.” | | 


Level. Well, then, puppy, muſt I 


reſent that more than ſhe does this? 
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not endeavour to find a proper time 
and place 

Capt. © Forgive me, Sir! But can 
you think of force to ſuch a fine crea- 
ture?? 


Lowel. * Force, indeed, I abher the 


thought of; and for what, thinkeſt 


thou, have I taken all the pains I 
have taken, and engaged ſo many 
perſons in my cauſe, \ to avoid the 
neceſſity of violent compulſion ? But 
yet, 1magineſt thou that I expect di- 
red conſeut from ſuch a lover of forms 
as this lady is known to be ! Let me 
tell thee, NI Donald, that thy maſter 
Belford has urged on thy ſide of the 
queſtion all that thou canſt urge. 
Muſt I have every ſorry fellow's con- 
ſcience to pacify, as well as my own? 
—By my ſoul, Patrick, ſhe has a 


friend here” [clapping my hand on my 
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breaſt] that pleads for her with greater 


and more irreſiſtible eloquence, than 
all the men in the world can plead for 
her. And had ſhe no? 1 me f— 
And yet how have I anſwered my firſt 
deſign of trying her“, and in her the 
virtue of the moſt virtuous of the ſex? 
— Perſeverance, man ?—Perſeverapce 
— What! would thou have me de- 
cline a trial that may make for the 
honour of a ſex we all ſo dearly 
love?* 

* Then, Sir, you have no thoughts 
no thoughts [looking ſtill more 


ſorrowfully] © of marrying this won- 
of | 


derful lady? 


1 Jeb, Patrick, but I have. But 


let me, firſt, to gratify my pride, bring 
down hers. LS K Cat ſhe loves 
me well enough to forgive me formy 
own ſake. Has ſhe not heretofore 
lamented, that ſhe ſtaid not in her fa- 
ther's houſe, though the conſequence 
muſt have been, if ſhe had, that ſhe 
would have been the wife of the odious 
Solmes? If now ſhe be brought to 
conſent to be mine, ſeeſt thou not, 
that the reconciliation with her de- 
teſted relations is the inducement, as it 
always was, and not love of me ?— 
Neither her virtue nor her love can be 
eſtabliſhed but upon full trial; the laft 
trial But if her reſiſtance and reſent- 
ment be ſuch as hitherto I have rea- 
ſon to expe& they will be, and if I 
find in that reſentment leſs of hatred 


s of 
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t.of me, than of the fa, then ſhall 


| the be mine in her own way. Then, 
© hateful as is the {fe of achles to me, 
« will I marry ber. ES 

« Well, Sir, I can only ſay, that I 
© am dough in your hands, to be mould- 
© ed into what ſhape you pleaſe, But 
d if, as I ſaid before s . 

None of thy ſaids-before, Patrick. 
© ] remember all thou ſaidſt And I 


_ © know all thou canſt further ſa 


© Thou art only, Pontius Pilate like, 
«© waſhing thine own hands (don't Þ 
© know thee?) that thou may have 
© ſomething to ſilence thy conſcience 
© with by loading me. But we have 
gone too far to recede. Are not all 
© our engines in readinefs? - Dry up 
* thy ſorrowful eyes. Let unconcern 
and heart's eaſe once more take poſ- 
ſeſſion of thy ſolemn features. Thou 
' haſt hitherto performed extremely 
© well. Shame nat thy paf by thy fu- 
« ture behaviour; and a rich reward 
© awaits thee, If thou art dough, be 


* dough;'and Iflapp'd him on the ſhoul- 


der— Reſume but thy former ſhape— 


And L'l be anſwerable for the event. 


He bowed aſſent and compliance: 
went to the glaſs; and began to untwilt 
and unſadden his features: pull'd bis 
wig right, as if that, as well as his 
head and heart, had been diſcompoſed 
by his compunctionz and once more 
became old Lucifer's and mine. 

But didſt thou think, Jack, that there 
was fo much—What-ſhall-I-call-it? 
In this Tamlinfon ? Did thou ima- 
ine, that ſuch a fellow as that, had 
bowels? That nature, ſo lang dead and 
buried in him, as to all humane effects, 
ſhould thus revive and exert itſelf?— 


Yet why do L aſk this queſtion of bee, 


who, to my. equal ſurprize, haſt ſhewn, 
n the lame occaſion, the like compaſ- 
donate ſenſibilities? 5 


As to Tomlinſon, it looks as if po- 


Tity had made him the wicked fellow 

13; as plenty and wantonneſs have 
made us what ce are. Necefity, after 
All, is the teſt of principle. But what 
is there in this dull word, or thing, 
alled non xs v, that even I, who can- 


t, cannot 
1 emanations of it amiable in 


amlinſon, though demonſtrated in a 
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reſent views be ſerved by 
lp thinking even the ac - 
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Female caſe; and JE better of bim 
for being capable of ſuck? * . 
LETTER XX. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL+ 
FORD, ESQ. © RIM 


FF*HIS debate between the captain 
1 and me was hardly over, when 
the three women, led by Miſs Rawlins, 
entered, hoping no intruſion But v 
deſirous, the maiden ſaid, to know 1 
we were likely to accommodate, 

oY O yes, I pe ſo. You know, la- 
© dies, that your {ex muſt, in theſe 
«* caſes, preſerve their forms, They 
© muſt be courted to comply with their 
« own happineſs. A lucky expedient 
© we have hit upon. The uncle has 
© his doubts of our marriage. He can- 


not believe, nor will any- body, that 


+ it is poſſible that a man ſo, much in 
love the lady ſo deſirable— 

They all took the hint—It was a verx 
extraordinary caſe, the two widows al- 
lowed. Women, Jack, (4 I believeI 
have obſerved elſewhere * } have a high 
opinion of what they can do for us. 
Miſs Rawlins deſired, if I pleaſed, to 
let them know the expedient; and look · 
ed as if there was na need to proceed in 
the reſt of my ſpeech. | 

I begged, that they would not let the 
lady know I had told them what this 


expedient was; and they ſhould hear it. 


They. promiſed. os 1954; 1 
It was this: that to oblige and ſatis» 
fy Mr. Harlowe, the ceremony. was 
to be again performed. He was to be 
privately preſent, and to give his niece 
to me with his own hands And the 
was retired to conſider of it, | 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that T have pro- 
vided an excuſe, to ſave my yeracity 
to the women here, in caſe I ſhould 
incline to marriage, and ſhe ſhould 
chuſe to have Miſs Rawlins's aſſiſtance 
at the ceremony. Nor doubted I to 
bring my fair-one to ſave my Eredit on 
this occaſian, if I could get her to 
conſent to be mine. 

A charming expedient!” eried the 
widow. They were all three ready to 
clap their hands for joy upon it. Wo: 
men love to be married twieg at Jeaſt, 


2 Jack 
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Jack; though not indeed to the ſame 
man. And all bleſſed the reconcilia- 
tory ſcheme, and the propoſer of it; 
and, ſuppoling it came from the captain, 
they looked at him with pleaſure, while 
his face ſhined with the applauſe im- 

lied. He ſhould think himſelf very 

appy, if he could bring about a ge- 
neral reconciliation; and he flouriſhed 


with his head like my man Will, on 
his victory over old Grimes; bridling 


by turns, like Miſs Rawlins in the 


height of a prudiſh fit. 


But now it was time for the captain 
to think of returning to town, having 
a great deal of buſineſs to diſpatch be- 
fore morning: nor was he certain that 
he ſhould again be able to attend us at 
Hampſtead before he went home. 


And yet, as every- thing was draw- 


ing towards a criſis, I did not intend 
that he ſhould leave Hampſtead this 
night, = | ge 
A meſſage to the above effect was 
carried up, at my deſire, by Mrs. 
Moore; with the captain's compli- 
ments, and to know if ſhe had any 
commands for him to her uncle? 
But 1 hinted to the women, that it 
would be proper for them to withdraw, 
if the lady did come down; leſt ſhe 
ſnould not care to be ſo free before 
them on a propoſal ſo particular, as ſhe 
would be to us, who had offered it to 
her conſideration. 


Mrs. Moore brought down word, 
that the lady was following her. They 


all three withdrew; and ſhe entered at 
one door, as they went out at the 
other. 

The captain accoſted her, repeating 
the contents of the meſſage ſent upz 
and deſired, that ſhe would give him 
her commands in relation to the report 
he was to make to her uncle Harlowe. 
© I know not what to ſay, Sir, nor 
© what I would have you to ſay, tomy 
© uncle—Perhaps you may have buſi- 
© neſs in town—Perhaps you need not 
© ſee my uncle, till I have heard from 
«, Miſs Howe; till after Lady Betty— 
© I don't know what to ſay.” 

I implored the return of that value, 
which ſhe had fo generouſly acknow- 
ledged onee to have had for me. I pre- 
ſumed, I ſaid, to flatter myſelf that 
Lady Betty, in her own perſon, and in 
the name of all my family, would be 


able, on my promiſed reformation and 


eontrition, to prevail in my favour, 


HARLOWE. 


eſpecially as our proſpects in other e 

ſpeAs with regard to the general recon. 

ciliation wiſhed for were ſd happy, 

* Butlet me owe to your owngeners 

© my deareſt creature, ſaid I, rather 
than to the mediation of any perſor 
on earth, the forgiveneſs I am an 
humble ſuitor for. How much more 
3 to yourſelf, O beſt beloved 
of my ſoul, muſt it be, as well as 


a 

« 

6 

6 

0 

© obliging to me, that your firſt perſo - 
© nal knowledge of my relations, and 
© theirs of you, (for they will not be 
denied attending you) ſhould not be 
© begun in recriminations, in a 81 
8 22 Betty will be here = it 
© will not perhaps be poſſible for you 
* to receive her viſit with a brow abſo- 
© Jutely ſerene, But deareſt, deareſt 
«© creature, I beſeech you, let the miſ- 
* underſtanding paſs as a flight one 
As a miſunderſtanding cleared up, 
« Appeals givepride and ſuperiority to 
© the perſons appealed to, and are apt 
© to leflen the appellant, not only in 
© their eye, but in her own, Exalt 
© not into judges thoſe who are pre- 
© pared to take leſſons and inſtructions 
from yon. The individuals of my 
family are as proud as I am ſaid to 
© be, But they will chearfully reſi 

© to your ſuperiority—You will be te 
c firſt woman of the family in every- 


one's eyes.“ 


This might bave done with any 
other woman in the world but this; and 
yet ſhe is the only woman in the world 
of whom it may with truth he ſaid. 
But thus, angrily, did ſhe diſclaim the 
compliment, 

Ves, indeed!” — [And there ſhe 
ſtopt a moment, her ſweet boſom heay- 
ing with a noble diſdain ]—* Cheated | 
out of myſelf from the very firſt! 
A fugitive from my own family! 
Renounced by my relations! Inſulted 
by youl—Laying humble claim to 
the protection of yours!—Is not this 
the light in which I muſt appear not 
only to the ladies of your family, 
but to all the world?—Think you, 
Sir, that in theſe circumſtances, or 
even had I been in the bappief, that 
I could be affected by this plea of 
© undeſeryed ſuperiority ?—You are a 
© ſtranger to the mind of Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe, if you think her capable of ſo 


poor and fo undue a pride! 


She went from us to the farther end 
of the room, 


The 
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The captain was again affected 
© Excellent creature!* I called her; 
and, reverently approaching her, urged 
further the plea I had laſt made. 

© Tt is but lately, ſaid I, that the 
© opinions of my relations have been 
© more than indifferent to me, whether 
© good or bad; and it is for 
more than for my own, that I now 
« wiſh to ſtand well with my whole fa- 
* mily. The principal motive of _ 
© Betty's coming up, is, to purchaſe 
«© preſents for the whole family to make 
on the happy occaſion, 

© This confideration,* turni 
captain, with ſo noble:minded a dear 
© creature, I know, can have no weight; 
© only as it will ſhew their value and 
©# refpe&t, But what a damp would 
© their worthy hearts receive, were 
© they to find their admired new niece, 
© as they now think her, not only vor 
© their niece, but capable of renounc- 
© ing me for ever! They love me. 
© They all love me. 
© guilty of careleſſneſs and levity to 
© them, indeed; but of careleſſneſs 
© and levity only; and that owing to a 
pride that has ſet me above meanneſe, 


© though it has not done every-thing 


© for me. 


© My whole family will be guaran- 


tees for my good behaviour to this dear 
© creature, their niece, their daughter, 
their couſin, their friend, their choſen 
© companion and directreſs, all in one. 
© —Upon my ſoul, captain, we may, 
ve muft be happy. 

« But, ring deareſt creature, let 
me on my knees, [And down I 
dropt, her faceall the time turned half 
from me, as ſhe ſtood at the window, 
her. handkerchief often at her eyes] 
on > knees, let me plead your pro- 
* miſed forgiveneſs; and let us not ap- 
g = to them, on their viſit, thus un- 
© happy with each other. Lady Betty, 
the next hour that ſhe ſees you, will 
* write her opinion of you, and of the 
* likelihood of our future happineſs, 


* to Lady Sarah her ſiſter, a weak-ſpi- 


* rited woman, who now 7 to ſup- 
* ply to herſelf, in my bri 
daughter ſhe ſtill mourns for!” 

The captain then joined in, and re- 


urged her uncle's hopes and expeRa- 


tions, and his reſolution effectually to 
ſet about the general reconciliation; 
the miſchief that might be prevented; 
and the certainty that there was, that 


/ 


ſake, 


«© pleaſure I ſhou 
© ſerve you all; to beſeech you to give 
tunity to aſſure your un- 


to the myſelf ſaw with my own 


I have been 


e, the loſt 
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her uncle might be prevailed upon to 
| wy her to me with his own hand, if 
e made it her choice to wait for his 
coming up. But, for his own part, he 
humbly adviſed, and fervently preſſed 
her, to make the very next day, or Mon- 
day at fartheſt, my happy day. ' 
© Permit me, deareſt lady, ſaid he, 

© and I could kneel to you myſelf,” 
[Bending his knee] though I have 
« no intereſt in my earneſtneſs, but the 
ſa have to be able to 


© meano 
© cle, that 
© eyes the happy knot tied All miſ- 
© underſtandings, all doubts, all dif- 
© fidences, will then be at an end.* 

© And what, Madam, rejoined I, 
ſtill kneeling, * can there be in your 


a a a. 


that can ſo happily, ſo reputably, I 
will preſume to ſay, for all round, 
© obviate the preſent difficulties?” 


new meaſures, be they what they will, 


« Miſs Howe herſelf, if ſhe love _ 


© you, and if the love your fame, Ma- 


© dam,* urged the captain, his knee 


ſtill bent, © muſt congratulate you on 


«© ſuch a happy concluſion.” | 
Then turning her face, ſhe ſaw the 


captain half-kneeling—* O, Sir! O, 
Captain Tomlinſonl- Why this an- 


© due condeſcenſion?” extending her 


hand to his elbow, to raiſe him. * I 
cannot bear this! Then caſting her 


eye on me, Riſe, Mr. Lovelace 
* Kneel not to the poor creature whom 


© you have inſulted!—How cruel the 
© occahon for it!-And.how mean the 


© ſubmiſton 1” 5 

Not mean to ſuch an angel! Nor 
can I riſe. but to be forgiven!” | 
Ihe captain then re-urged once 


more the day—He was amazed, he 


ſaid, if ſhe ever valued me 


© O, Captain Tomlinſon,” inter- 
* ſne, how much are you the 
G 


riend of this man- I had newer 


© it in his power to inſult me; nor 
© could 1, if I had never re arded him, 


© have taken to heart as I do the inſult - 


c — as it was) ſo undeſervędl Ys 
* fo ungratefully given—But lep him 
£ retire—For a moment let him retire.” 


I was more than half afraid to truſt 


the captain by himſelf with her. He 


gave mea ſign that I might depend up- 


on him. And then I took out of my 
pocket his letter to me, and Lady Bet- 
VU 4 ty's, 


— 


© walued bim, be never would have bad 
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ty's, and Miſs Montague's, and Lord 
M.'s letters; (which laſt ſhe had not 
then ſeen) and giving them to him, 
« Procure for me, in the firſt place, 
« Mr. Tomlinſon, a re-perufal of theſe 
© three letters; and of i from Lord 
© M.—And I beſeech you, my deareſt 
© life, give them due conſideration: 
and let me on my return find the 


M happy effects of that conſideration.” 
I the 


n withdrew; with flow feet, 


however, and a miſgiving heart. 


The captain inſiſted upon this re pe- 
ruſal previouſly to what ſhe had to ſay 


to him, as he tells me. She complied, 


ut with ſome difficulty; as if ſhe was 


Afraid of being ſoftened in my favour, 


She lamented her unhappy ſituation; 
deſtitute of friends, and not knowing 
whither to go, or what to do. She 


Aſked queſtions, Mag queſtions, about 
Her uncle, about her family, and after 


what he knew of Mr. Hickman's 
fruitleſs application in her favour, 


He was well prepared in this parti- 


cular; for I had ſhewn him the letters 
und extracts of letters of Miſs Howe, 


winch I had fo happily come at“. 


Might ſhe be aſſured, the alked him, 
that her brother, with Singleton, and 
Solmes, were actually in queſt of her? 
He averred that they were, _ 
She aſked, If he thought I had hopes 
of prevailing on her to go back to 

town ? | | 

He was ſure I had not. | 
Was he really of opinion, that Lady 
Betty would pay her a viſit? = 
le had no doubt of it. 

„But, Sirz but, Captain Tomlin- 
© ſon—" [Impatiently. turning from 
him, and again to him] I know not 
© what to do— But were I your daugh- 
© ter, Sir Were you my own father 
© Alas! Sir, I have neither father nor 
© mother?” | 

He turned from her, and wiped his 
eyes. 

* O, Sir! you have humanity! [She 
wept too.] © There are ſome men in 
* the world, thank Heaven, that car 
© be moved. O, Sir, Thave met with 
* hard-hearted men—in my own fa- 
* mily'tev—or I could not have been 
*'fo unhappy as I am—But I make 
* evety-body unhappy !*. 

His eyes no doubt ran over. 

* Deareit- Madam! Heavenly lady! 


See Vol. IV. p. 526, et ſeg · 
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Who can—who can" hefitnted 
and dlubbered the dog, as he owned, 
And indeed I heard ſome part of what 
paſſed, though they e talked lower 
than I wiſhed; for, from the nature of 
thertr converſation, there was no room 
for altitudes. | 
Tusu, and BOTH, and THEY! 
How it goes againſt me to include thi 
angel of a creature, and any man on 
earth but myſelf, in exe word?! 
Capt. © Who can forbear being af. 
feted — But, Madam, you cas be 
no other man's.” 
Cl. Nor would I be. But be is ſo 
ſunk with me! To fire the houſe!— 
An artifice fo vilel—contrived for 
the worſt of purpoſes !-=Would yon 
have a daughter of yours—But what 
would 1 ſay Þ—Yet you ſee, that 1 
have nobody in whom 1 can confide! 
— Mr. Lovelace is a vindi te man! 
He could not love the creature 
whom he could infalt as he has in- 
ſulted me! 
She pauſed. And then reſuming— 
In thort, I never, never can forgive 
him, nor he We. — Do you think, 
Sir, I would have gone fo far 0 1 
have gone, if I had intended ever to 
draw with him in one yoke I left 
behind me ſich a letter“ 
© You know, Madam, he has ac- 
knowledged the juſtice of your re. 
« {entment.,* | 
0, Sir, he can acknowledge, and 
he can retra&, fifty times a day—But 
do not think I am trifling with my- 
ſelf and you, and want to he. per- 
fſuaded to forgive him, and to be b. 
There is not a creature of my ſex, 
who would have been more explicit, 
and more frank, than I would have 
been, from the moment I antended to 
be his, had 1 had a heart like 1 


a a 
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above reſerve, Sir, I will preſume 
to ſay, Where I had no eauſe of 
doubt. Mr. Lovelace's conduct has 
made me appear, 8, oer xice, 
when my Kath j to be encou- 
raged and afſured;\'and when, if it 
had been fo, my whole behaviour 
would have been governed by it.“ 
She ſtopt; her handkerchief at her 
eyes. = 
1 enquired after the minuteſt part of 
her behaviour, as woll as after her 


words 
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words. I love, thou knoweſt, to trace 
human nature, and more particularly 
female nature, through it's moſt ſecret 


receſſes. 

The pitiful fellow was loft in ſilent 
admiration of her. And thus the no- 
ble creature P . ; 

© It is the fate in unequal unions, 
« thattolerablecreatures, through them, 
© frequently incur cenſure, when more 
« happily yoked, they might be enti- 
© tled to praiſe. And ſhall I not ſhun 
union with a man, that might lead 
© into errors à creature who flatters 
© herſelf that the is bleſt with an in- 
© elination to be good; and Who wiſhes 
© to make every - one happy with whom 


© ſhe has any connection, even to her 
© very ſervants?* 


She pauſed, taking a turn about the 
roomthe fellow, devil fetch him, a 
mummy all the time: then proceeded. 


© Formerly, indeed, I hoped to be an 


© humble means of reforming him, 
«© But, when 1 have #o ſich hope, is it 
© right [You are a ferious man, Sir 
© to make a venture that ſhall endanger 
© my onvn morals !* 

Still Glent was the varlet, If my 
advocate had nething to ſay for me, 
what hope of carrying my cauſe? _ 

And now, Sir, What is the reſult 
T of all? —It is this— That you will 
* endeavour, if you have that influ- 


$ ence over him which a man of your 


* ſenſe and experience ought to have, 
to prevail upon him, and that for h, 
© own lake, as well as for mine, to 
{ leaye me free to purſue my own de- 
(tiny. And cf this you may aflure 
* him, that I never will be any other 
man's.“ 

© Impoſſible, Madam! I know that 
Mr. — would not hear me 
wich patience on ſuch a topick. And 
Ido aſſure you, that I have ſome pi 
©'rit, and ſhould not care to take an 
indignity from him, or from any 
© man living. | 

Sheptuſod.Thenreſuming—* And 
think you, Sir, that my uncle will 
refuſe to receive à letter from me? 
tie in * favour!) 
© I know, Madam, as matters are 
* cixcumſtanced, that he would not an- 
feuer it. If you pleaſe, I will carry 
one down from you. 5 


© involved thee “ — And ſhe tor 
from him, and wept, | 
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And will he not purſue his inten- 
© tions in 2xy favour, nor de himfelf 
© reconciled to me, except I am mar« 
© ned?) 

From what your brother gives out 
© and affeQs to — on Mr. — 
$ lace's living with you in the (a 
Noa more, Sir am an unhappy 
© creature!” | = 

He then re-vrged, that it would be 
in her power inſtantly, or on the more 
row, to put an end to all her dueul- 
ties, | 
Flow em that ber“ faid the: © the 
© heence fill to be obtained? Ade ſet- 
* tlements d%·õ,,' to be fgned? Miſe 
© Howr's anſwer tomy laſt anrecrrwved®? 
— And ſhall I, Sir, be in uch a 

HURRY, as if I thought my $oxeny 
in danger if 1 delayed? Yet marry 
the man from whom only it cn be 
endangered |—Unhappy. thrice un- 
© happy. Clarifla Harlowe |-—In how 
© many difficulties has one r 
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The varlet, by way of comfort, wept 


too yet her tears, as he might have 
obſerved, were tears that indicated ra- 
ther a yielding than a 


e temper, 
There is a ſort of ſtone, thou knows 
eſt, ſo ſoft in the quarry, that it may 


in a manner be cut with a knifez but 


if che opportunity be not taken, and it 
is expoſed to the air for any time, it 
will become as hard as marble, and 
then with diftculty it yields to the chif- 
ſel*, $0 this lady, pot taken at the 
moment, after a turn or two-erofs the 


room, gained more reſolution; and 


then ſhe declared, as the had done onee 
before, that the would wait the iſſue of 
Miſs Howe's anſwer to the letter the 
had ſent her from nence, and take her 
mealures accordingly leaving it to 
hi, mean time, to make what re 
he thought fit, to her uncle - the kind - 
eſt that truth could bear, the doubted 
not from Captain Tomlinſon: and ſhe 
ſhould be glad of a few lines from him, 
to hear what hat was, A 1 
She wiſhed him a good journey. 
dhe complained of her — — oo 
about to withdraw» but: I 1rtept round 


* 


to the door next the ſtairs, as af Ihad 


but jull come in from the garden, 
(which, as 1 entered, I called a ve 


pretty one) and took her reluctant 


The nature of the Bath ſtone, In particular, 


hand, 


| 
} 
i 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| ae it with my lips. 
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hand, as ſhe was going out. My 
© deareſt life, you are not going ?— 
© What hopes, captai ?—Have you 
© not ſome hopes to give me of pardon 
© and reconciliation ?” 

She ſaid, She would not be detained, 
But I would not Jet her go, till ſhe 
had promiſed to return, when the cap- 
tain had reported to me what her reſo- 
Jution was. 

And when he had, I fent up, and 
claimed her promiſe; and ſhe came 


down again, and repeated, (as what 


ſhe was determined upon) that ſhe 
would wait for Miſs Howe's anſwer to 
the letter ſhe had written to her, and 


take her meaſures according to it's 


contents. | | 


FE expoſtulated with her upon it, in 


the moſt ſubmiſſive and earneſt manner. 
She made it neceſſary for me to repeat 
many of the pleas I had before urged: 
the captain ſeconded me with equal ear- 
neftneſs. At laſt, each fell down on 
our knees before her. PLD 

She was diſtreſſed. I was afraid at 
one time ſhe would have fainted, Yet 


neither of us would riſe without ſome 
conceſſions. I pleaded my own fake; 


the captain, his dear friend her uncle's; 
and both repleaded, the prevention of 
future miſchief; and the peace and hap- 
pineſs of the two families. 

be owned herſelf unequal to the con- 
flict. She ſighed. She ſobbed. She wept, 


She wrung her hands. 


F was perfectly eloquent in my vows 


and proteltations. Her tearful eyes were 


caſt down upon me; a glow upon each 
charming cheek ; a viſible anguiſh in 


every lovely feature—At laſt, her trem- 


bling knees ſeeming to fail her, ſhe dropt 


into the next chair; her charming face, 
as if ſeeking for a hiding-place, (which 
a a mother's boſom would have beſt ſup. 


plied) finking upon her own ſhoulder. 

I forgot at the inſtant all my vows 
of revenge. I threw myſelf at her feet 
as ſhe ſat; and, ſnatching her hand, 
I befought 

eaven to forgive my paſt offences, and 
profper my future hopes, as I deſigned 
honourably and juſtly by the charmer 
of my heart, if once ſhe would reſtore 
me to her favour. And I thought I 
felt drops of ſcaiding water [Could 
they be tears?] trickle down upon my 
cheeks; while my checks, glowing like 


Fre, ſeemed to ſcorch up the unwelcome 


ſtran gers. 
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T then aroſe, not doubting of an i. 
plied pardon in this filent diſtreſs. 1 
raiſed the captain. I whiſpered him 
By my foul, man, Iam in earneſt.— 
© Now talk of reconciliation, of her un. 
© cle, of the licence, of ſettlement.— 
And railing my voice, If now at laſt, 
Captain Tomlinſon, my angel will 
give me leave to call ſo great a bleſſing 
mine, it will be impoſkible that yon 
thoald ſay too much to her uncle in 
praiſe of my gratitude, my affection, 
© and fidelity to his charming niece; 
© and he may begin as ſoon as he pleaſes, 
* his kind ſchemes for effecting the de. 
© firable reconciliation !--Nor ſhall he 
« preſcribe any terms to me that I wit 
* not comply with.” . 
The captain bleſſed me with his eyes 
and hands—* Thank God!?* whiſpered 
he. We approached the lady together. 

Capt. What hinders, deareſt Ma- 
* dam, what now hinders, but that 
© Lady Betty Lawrance, when ſhe 
© comes, may be acquainted with the 
* truth of every-thing? And that then 
© ſhe may aſſiſt privately at your nup- 
© tials?—I will ſtay till they are cele. 
© brated; and then ſhall go down with 
the happy tidings to my dear Mr, 
© Harlowe, And all will—all muſt— 
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© ſoon be happy.” 


© I muſt have an anſwer from Miſs 
© Howe,” replied the ſtill trembling 
fair-one, * 7 cannot change my new 
© meaſures, but with her advice, I will 
forfeit all my hopes of happineſs in 
this world, rather than forfeit hergood 
opinion, and that ſhe ſhould think 
me giddy, unſteady, or precipitate. 
All I ſhall further ſay on the preſent 
ſubje& is this, That, when J have her 
anſwer to what I have written, I will 
write to her the whole ſtate of the 
matter, as I ſhall then be enabled to 
do.“ | | | 
Lowel. Then muſt I deſpair for 
© ever=O Captain Tomlinſon, Miſs 
© Howe hates me !——Miſs Howe 

Capi. Not ſo, perhaps — When Miſs 
© Howe knows your concern for hav- 
© ing offended, ſhe will never adviſe, 
© that, with ſuch proſpects of general 
c 
» 
c 
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reconciliation, the hopes of ſo many 
confiderable 12 in both families 
ſhould be fruſtrated. Some little time, 


© as this excellent lady has foreſeen and 


© hinted, will neceſſarily be taken uf 
in actually procuring the licence, an 


in peruſing and ſigning the ſettle- 


6 mentt. ; 
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* ments. In that time Miſs Howe's 
« anſwer may be received; and Lady 
« Betty may arrive; and ſhe, no doubt, 
© will a weight to diffipate the lady's 
«© doubts, and to accelerate the day. It 
« ſhall be my part, mean time, to make 
Mr. Harlowe eaſy. All I fear from 
« delay is, from Mr. James Harlowe's 
quarter; and therefore all muſt be 
conducted with prudence and pri- 
© yacy—as your uncle, Madam, has 
© propoſed.” | 


She was filent—T rejoiced in her 


filence. © The dear creature, thought I, 
© has actually forgiven me in her heart! 
© —But why will the not lay me under 
© obligation to her, by the generoſity 
© of an explicit declaration? And yet, 
as that would not accelerate any- 


c thing, while the licence is not in my 


© hands, ſhe is the leſs to be blamed (if 
© Ido her juſtice) for taking more time 
© to deſcend.” | 


I propoſed, as on the morrow ni ght, 
to go to town; and doubted not to bring 


the licence up with me on Monday 
morning. Would ſhe be pleaſed toaſſure 
me, that ſhe would not depart from 
Mrs, Moore's ? 755 5 
- She ſhould ſtay at Mrs. Moore's till 
the had an anſwer from Miſs Howe. - 


I told her, that I hoped I might have 


her tact! conſent at leaſt to the obtain- 
ing of the licence. 


I ſaw by the turn of her countenance 


that I ſhould not have aſked. this queſ- 


tion, She was ſo far from tacitly con- 


ſenting, that ſhe declared to the con- 
trary, | -*4 | 

As I never intended, I ſaid, to aſk 
her to enter again into a houſe, with the 
peo le of which ſhe was ſo much of- 
ended, would ſhe be pleaſed to. give 
orders for her cloaths to be brought up 


hither? Or ſhould Dorcas attend her 


for any of her commands on that head? 
She deſired not ever more to ſee any- 


mi 
Beyis to go thither for her, and take her 
ky with them. SOM ; 

doubted not, I (aid, that Lady Betty 
would arrive by that time. I hoped ſhe 

no objection to my bringing that 
1 and my couſin Montague up with 


— 


\She was ſilent. W 0: | 
To be ſure, Mr. Lovelace,“ ſaid 


the captain, * the lady can have no ob- 
Jection to this, * 83 | 


ack belonging to that houſe. She 
ght perhaps get Mrs. Moore or Mrs. 
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She was ſtill Glent. So filence in this 
cale wanaflent; 5 io mngan panty 32: 
Would ſhe be pleaſed to write to Miſe 
Howe ? | * ell | 

Sir! Sir?” peeviſhly interruptin 
No more L — 
© to me- Vou will do as you think fit. 
So will I, as I pleaſe. I oven no obli- 
© gation to you. — Captain Tomlinſon, 
© your ſervant, Recommend me to my 
* uncle Harlowe's favour.” And was 
ing. 4 Sr Roamgrz3 
I Sk her reluctant hand, and be- 
ſought her only to promiſe to meet me 
early in the morning. = 
To what purpoſe meet you? Have 
© you more to ſay, than has been ſaid?, 
El have had enough of vows and 
«© proteſtations, Mr. Lovelace. To what 
« purpoſe ſhould I meet you to · morrow 
„ 0 pref ho: 
I repeated my requeſt, and that in the 
moſt fervent manner, naming fix in the 
morning, E 
* You know, that I am always ſtir- 


© ring before that hour, at this ſeaſon 


© of the 
conſent.” 1 2955 | 
dhe then again recommended herſelf 
to her uncle's favour; and withdrew. 
And thus, Belford, has ſhe mended 


year, was the half-exprefſed 


ber markets, as Lord M. would ſay, and 


I worſted mine. Miſs Howe's next let- 
ter is now the hinge on which the fate 
of both muſt turn. I ſhall be abſolutely 
ruined and undone, if I cannot inter- 
cept it. 8 1 


LETTER XXL, 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


| | eg 8 | 
© ATO reft,* lays a text that. I once he 
N = pon, fo the wicked,” —= 
And I cannot cloſe my yy (yet only 
wanted to compound for half an hour in 
an elbow-· chair) So muſt ſcribble on. 
I parted with the captain, after ano- 
ther ſtrong debate with him in relation 
to what is to be the fate of this lady. 
As the fellow has an excellent head, 
and would have made an eminent figure 
in any ſtation of life, had not his early 
days been tainted with a deep crime, 
and hedeteRed in it; and as he had the 
right fide of the argument; I had a 
good deal of difficulty with him; and 
| ak 


. A >» 
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1m laſt brought myſelf to promife, that of two thouſand years and upwards tell 
zf I could prevail upon her generouſly us, that Jupiter laughs at the perjuriet 
to forgive me, and to reinſtate me in her of lovers? And let me add to what } 
favour, I would make it my whole en- have heretofore mentioned on that head, 
deuvour to get off of my contrivances, a queſtion or two. ap | 
as happily as I could, {only that Lady Do not the mothers, the aunts, the 
Betty. and Charlotte muſt come;) ant grandmothers, the governeſſes of the 
then, ſubſtituting him for ber uncle's pretty innocents, always, from their 
proxy, take ſhame to myſelf, and very cradles to riper years, preach to 
marry. | them the deceitfulneſs of men? That 
But, if I ſhould,. Jack, (with the they are not to regard their oaths, vows, 
ſtrongeſt antipathy to the ſtate that ever promiſes ?—What a parcel of ſibbers 
wan had) what a figure ſhall I make would all theſe reverend matrons be, if 
 Inrakiſhannals? And can havetaken there were not now-and-then a pretty 
all this pains for nothing? Or for a credulous rogue taken in for a juſtifi- 
wife only, that, however excellent, [and cation of their preachments, and to ſerve 
any woman, do | think, I could make as a beacon lighted up for the benefit 
, becauſe I could make any woman of the reſt? | 
5 dar as well as ede me] might have Do we not then ſee, that an honeſt 
been obtained without the plague I prowling fellow is a neceſſary evil on 
Have been at, and much more reputably many accounts ? Do we not ſee, that it 
than with it? And haſt thou not ſeen, is highly requiſite that a ſweet girl 
that this haughty woman [Forgive me ſhould be now-and-then drawn ande 
that -I call her haughty! and a woman ! by him? — And the more eminent the 
Yet is ſhe not haughty?] knows not girl, in the graces of perſon, mind, and 
how to forgive with graciouſneſs? In- fortune, is not the example likely to be 
_ deed has not at all 2 me? But the more efficacious? | 
holds my foul in a ſuſpenſe which has If theſe poftulata be granted me, who, 
been ſo grievous to her own. I pray, can equal my charmer in all 
At this tilent moment, I think, that theſe? Who therefore ſo fit for an ex- 
if I were to purſue my former ſcheme, ample to the reſt of the ſex . At work, 
ant reſolve to try whether TI cannot make I am entirely within my worthy friend 
a greater fk fires as a ſpunge to wipe Mandeville's affertion, That privete 
out the leſs; and then be forgiven for wices are publick benefits. : 
that; I can juſtify myſelf to my/ef; Well, then, if this ſweet creature 
and that, as the fair invincible would muſt fall, as it is called, for the benefit 
fay, is all in all. | of all the pretty fools of the ſex, the 
As it is my intention, in all my re- muſt; and there's an end of the matter. 
flections, to avoid re eating, at leaſt And what would there have been in it 
dwelling upon, what ! BS before writ- of uncommon or rare, had I not been 
ten to thee, though the ſtate of the caſe ſo long about it And fo I diſmiſs all 
may not have varied; to I would havethee further argumentation and debate _= 
ee 


to re-conſider the old reaſonings, (par- the queſtion : and I impoſe upon thee, 
ticularly thoſe contained in my anſwer when thou writeſt to me, an eternal 
to thy laſt“ expoſtulatory nonſenſe;) ſilence on this head. 4 
and add the veaᷣ as they fall from my | 
pen; and then T ſhall think myſelf in- 
iy 1 | * at leaſt, as arguing rake to 
g ru xe. | SS | | , 
I take the gaining of this lady to be | Follow, markee wil 
eſſential to — as; Borg and 54 it not mas [thus, ©] e nh 
natural for all men to aim at obtaining LY R D, Jack, what ſhall I do now 
whatever they think will make them How one evil brings on another! 
happy, be the object more or leſs con- Dreadful. news to tell theel— While I 
ſiderable in che eyes of others? was meditating a ſimple robbery, here 
As to the manner of endeavouring have I (in my own defence indeed) hoes | 
to obtain her, by falſification of oaths, guilty of murder -A bloody murder? 
_ vows, and the like—Do- not the poets —80 I believe it will proye,—At bet 


* See Vol. IV. Letter LI. ee 


Wafered on, as an after written in. 
* _ rtrodudtion tothe e gene qvhich 
turned cum 
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Poor impertinent oppoſer ! 
y reſiſtin hf tee" COntra- 


digting! There ſhe lies, weltering in 
b | her death's wound have I. 
her l— But ſhe was a thief, an 
, as well as a tormentor. "She 
ſtolen my pen,— While I was ſul. 
lenly meditating, doubting, as to my 
future meaſures, ſhe ſtole itʒ and thus 
the wrote with it, in a hand exactly like 
own; and would have faced me 
down, that it was really my own hand- 
writing. 


4 But let me reflect, before it be too 


« Jate. On the manifold perfections of 
© this ever-admirable creature let me 
« reflect. The hand yet is only held 
x The blow is not ſtruck. Mits 
we's next letter ma _ thee up. 
In policy thou ſhouldeſt be now at leaſt 
© honeſt, . Thou canſt not live without 
© her, Thou wouldeſt rather marry 
c ' her than loſe her abſolutely, Thou 


mayeſt undoubtedly prevail upon her, 


c « flexible as ſhe ſeems to be, for mar- 
© rage, But if now ſhe find thee a 
0 ml ain, thou mayeſt never more en- 
her attention, and ſhe perhaps 
© will refuſe and abhor thee. 
Vet already have I not gone too 
* fart Like a repentant thief, afraid 
© of his gang, and * +, opined to 8⁰ on, 
© in fear 5 hanging till he comes to be 
© hanged, I am © br of the gang of 
« my curſed contrivances, 


' Av1 hope to live, K (at 


me preſent writing) that I have been 
* ſuch a fooliſh plotter, as to put it, as 
« * I fear I have done, out of my own 


q * even to be compelled to be the wretch 
© my choice has made me1—-$0 now, 


* Belford, as thou haſt ſaid, I am a 


* machine at laſt, and no free agent. 
pon wy foul, Jack, it is a very 
| g for a man of ſpirit to 

— = himſelf to ſuch a * 

; «a iniquity, that he muſt proce 

Pegs help himſelf; — 2 my 


next to.certain, that Wis very TY 


dn. 


© Why, was « ſuch. a woman as thi 
E into — * whoſe ney fell 
5 
py te, Farm my de 1. ſtruction : 
; * happineſs muſt that man 
it who aan hurting to ſome 
a and has no to re- 


© and that * 


to be honeſt, I hate compul- 
in all forms; and cannot bear, * 


rh WY not 


with ln his , | 
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it! When, by honeſt means, he at- 
© tains this end, how great und un- 
mixed muſt be hisenjoyments1 What 
©. a happy man, in this particular | 
© had I been, had it been given me de 
© be only what un appear to 


© bel? 4 ot $a * 
Thus far had my 1 written 

with my penz and fee What a recreant 

ſhe had _—_ of me young an by 


the throat There = 
© thou vile im Me Take 4 
ten have I yen 
© thee warning -And now, I 
thou intruding varleteſt, have I done 
th buſineſs? _. 
uleing, and low-voiced, rearing 

vp thy eteſted head, in vain im- 

oreſt thou my mercy, who, in #y 
day haſt ſhewed me ſo little — Take 
that, for a riſing N Cy _ 
will in, an in trom tee, 
ſoon Aa og erel Welter 

on! Had I not given thee thy death's 
. on wouldeſt have robbed 
me of my Joys. Thou couldeſt 
not SY 8 ed me, tis plain. Thou 
couldeſt only have thrown me in 
deſpair. Didſt thou not ſee, that 
had gone too far to recede Welter 
on, once more I bid thee !-=Gaſp on! 

—That thy laſt gaſp ſurely|How 
| hard dieſt 1 — * 
Yn, Aviku l— Unhappy man | -A- 


a 


N TIONS. S 


© paz 


© "Tis kind in thee, however, to bid 
© me adien !* 
Adieu, adieu, adieu, to thee, 9 
c chou inflexible, and, till now, uncon - 
N e ann * | 
ee for ever 1' 


1 nn oY | 


MR, LOVELACE, To. hou 11. 
; FORD, ESQ. . ITY. 45 


nba nenn. (lens 90 
4 0'CLOCK, 

Few words to the verbal informa- | 
tion thou ſenteſt me laſt n 
concerning thy poor old man and t 
I riſe from my ſeat, ſhake myſelf, LAY 
freſh, new-gre(s, and.ſo to my charm 
ns notwithſtanding her 44 | 


vail upon to out with, ; 
— on N this un 3nd bug ; 


Halbe wat hare . * 


— 
2. —— —A= ˙ HS 4 — 


* 2 * 2 
— — 5 © 
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before now. They are in full ſong. 
She always gloried in aceuſtoming her - 
felf to behold the ſun · riſe; one of 
God's natural wonders, as once ſhe 
called it. | 
Her window falvtes the eaſt. The 
valleys muft be gilded by his rays, by 
the time I am with her; for already 
have they made the up- lands ſmile, and 
the face of nature chearful. | 
How unſvitable wilt thou find this 


- By reface to a ſubject fo gloomy, as 


am now turning to! 
Tam glad to hear thy tedious expec- 


tations are at laſt anſwered. 


bl, ſervant tells me, that thou art 
agwly grieved at the old fellow's de- 

I can't fay, but thou mayſt look as if 
thou wert; harraſſed as thou haſt been 


for a number of days and nights with a 


eloſe attendance upon a dying man, be- 
holding his ' drawing-on hour—Pre- 
tending, for decency's fake, to whine 
over his excruciating pangs To be in 
the way to anfwer a thouſand imperti- 
nent enquiries after the health of a man 
thou withedſ to die To pray by him 


T for fo once thou wroteſt to me T0 


read by bim To be forced to join in 
conſultation with a crew of folemn and 
parading doctors, and their officious 
zanies the apothecaries, joined with the 
dutcberly tribe of ſcarificators; all com · 
bined to carry on the phyſical farce, 
and to cut out thongs both from his 
fleſh and his eſtate—To have the ſuper- 
added apprehenfon of dividing thy in- 
tereſt in what he ſhall leave with a crew 
of eager-hoping, never-to-be-ſatisfied 
relations, legatees, and the devil knows 


who, of private gratifiers of paſſions 


laudable and illaudable— In theſe cir- 


cumſances, I wonder not that thou 


lookek before ſervants (as little grieved 


at heart as thyſelf, and who are gapin 
after legacies, as thou after beer ſhip 


if thou indeed wert grieved; and as 


| if the moſt wry-fac'd woe had befallen 


Wan, -- ; | 
Then, as I have often thought, the 


_ refleſtion that muſt naturally ariſe from 
fuch mortifying objecta, as the death 


of one with whom we have been fami- 
liar, muſt afford, when we are obliged 
to attend it in it's low approaches, and 
in it's face-wwiſting pangs, that it will 
one day be our own caſe, goes a great 


way to credit the appearance of grief. 
And 


dthis.itie that, ſeriouſly rettefted 
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upon, may temporarily give à fire fe 
en to 8 cf lively 
widows, heart-exulting heirs, and re. 
ſiduary legatees of all denominations; 
ſince, by keeping down the inward joy, 
thoſe intereſting refleftions muſt fad. 
den the aſpect, and add an appearance 
of real concern to the aſfamed fables. 
Well, but, now thou art come tothe 
reward of all thy watchings, anxieties, 
and cloſe attendances, tel} me what it 
is; tell me if it compenſate thy trouble, 
and anſwer thy hope? FOR 
As to myſelf, thou ſeeſt, by the gra. 
vity of my ſtyle, how the fubje& has 
wa .to mortify me. But the ne- 
ceſſity I am under of committing either 
ſpeedy matrimony, or a rape, has fad. 
dened over my gayer proſpects, and, 
more than the caſe itſelf, contributed to 
make me fympathize with thy preſent 
joyful. ſorrow. | 
Adieu, Jack. I muſt be ſoon ontof 
my pain; and my Clariſſa ſhall be ſoon 
out of hers— For fo does the arduouſ- 
neſs of the caſe require. | | 


LETTER xxm. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOAN BEL- 


| SUNDAY M@RNIXG. 
1 Have had the honour of my charmer's 
company for two compleat hours. 
We met before ſix in Mrs. Moore's 
garden, . A walk on the Heath refuſed 
me.' F ; . n f : 
The ſedateneſs of her aſpect, and ber 
kind compliance in this 3 JAv# 
me hopes. And all that eit = 
tain or I had urged yeſterday to od. 
* afulland free pardon, that re · urged 
I; and I told her, beſides, that Captain 
ig was gone _ = _ 
to prevai} upon her uncle Harlowe 
come up in perſon, in order to preſent 
to me the greateſt bleſſing that man ever 


received. | F 
But the utmoſt I could ohtarn was, 
that ſhe would take no reſolution in my 
favour till the received Miſs Howe 
Re repeat 'the ayguments 1 
uſed: but I will give thee the ſubſtante 
of what the faid in anſwer to them . 

She had conſidered of every - ing. 


| ſhe told me. My whole con & was 


before her, | The houſeT carried herto 


„ 


not, with my 


(that ſhould make me 
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muſt be a vile houſe. The people early 
ſhewed what they were capable of, in 
the earneſt attempt made to faſten Miſs 
Partington upon ber; as ſhe doubted 
robation—{ © Surely," 
thought I, © ſhe has not received a du- 
* plicate of Miſs Howe's letter of de- 
« teQian '] They heard her eries. 
My inſult was undoubtedly premedi- 
tated. - By my whole recolle&ed beha- 
viour to her, previous to it, it mult be 
fo. I had the vileſ of views, no queſ- 
tion. And my treatment of ber put it 
out of all doubt. 

Soul all over, Belfordi the ſeems 
ſenſible of liberties that my paſſion made 
me inſenſible of having taken, or ſhe 
could not ſodeeply reſent. 

She beſought me to give over all 
thoughts of her. Sometimes, the ſaid, 
hhe thought herſelf cruelly treated by 
her neareſt and deareſt relations: at 
ſuch times, a ſpirit of repining and even 


of reſentment took place; and the ro- 


conciliation, at other times ſo deſirable, 
was not then ſo much the favourite wiſh 
"> her 2 as was 2 28 ſhe had 
forme anned—of taking ber good 
Jorton ka direQreſs and guide, and 
ring upon her own eſtate in the man- 


ner ker grandfather had intended ſhe 


mould live. 


This ſcheme ſhe doubted not that her 
couſin Morden, who was one of her 
truſtees for that eſtate, would enable 
her (and that, as ſhe hoped, without li- 
tigation) to purſue, * And if he can, 


_ * and does, what Sir, let me aſk you," 


faid ſhe, have I ſeen in your conduct, 
b prefer to it an 
union of intereſts, where there is ſuch 
* a diſunjon in minds d 
So thou ſeeſt, Jack, there is reaſon, 
as well as reſentment, in the preference 
ſhe- makes againſt me l- Th 
that ſhe preſymes to think that ſhe can 
he happy ait haut me; and that ſhe muſt 
be unhappy wirb me! 
I had her, in the qv 
my re-urged arguments, to write to 
Miſs Howe before Miſs Howe's anſwer 
could come, in order to lay before her 
the. preſent ate of things; and if ſhe 
uld pay a deference to her judgment, 
ia let her have an opportunity to give 
u on the ſull knowledge of the caſe 
So would, Mr. Lovelace, was 
the an 
is 


de anſwer, if I were in doubt my- 


3 5 ® Tht lady innocently means Mre Lovelace's forged ne. Bes h. 680. et ſeq · Fs 


© longer than is I what I 
r 
abſolutely depend upon herſelf. She 


me be a mole too, thou E 
they carry their point - And if this 


ou ſeeſt, 


ef, which I would prefer; matti 
« or the ſcheme I have mentiontd: Qu 


© cannot think, Sir, but the latter mall 
de my choice. I with to part wich 
© you withtemper—Don't put me upon 


© repeating 1 

© Part with me, Madam! inter- 
rupted I" I cannot bear thoſe wards ! 
© — But let me beſeech you, howev 
to write to Miſs Howe. I hope, 
s Miſs Howe is not myenemy— 


© Sheis not the enemy to your penſas, 
© Sirg=—as 99 


« you ſa ber laft letter te me*, But 
© were ſhe not an enemy to vour act, 
© ſhe would not be ay friend, nor the 
© friend of virtue. 


£ harſhneſs'of ex 


on, which, bog 


* ever deſerved by you, I am unwil- 
ling juſt now to uſe; having ſuffered 
enough in the two paſt days from my 


s own vehemence ?* 


1 bit my lip for vezation. I was 
the, © knows | 


ſilent. 

© Miſs Howe, 
© the full ſtate of matters already, Sir. 
© The anſwer I expect from ber re- 
© ſpets myſelf, not yon. Her heart is 


too warm in the cauſe of friendſhip, 


to leave me in ſuſpenſe one moment 


© want to know. No her anſwer 


* mult ſee a perſon firit; and that per- 
* fon perhaps ſee others,” thy 
The curſed ſmuggler-woman, Jack 
— Miſs Howe's "Townſend, I doubt 
not - Plot, contrivance, intrigue, ſtra- 
tagem - Underground moles theſe wo- 
men—#* Bur let the earth cover me! let 
ght I, if 


© lady eſcape me now! Vs 
She frankly owned, that ſhe had once 

thought of embarking ont of all our 

ways for ſame one of our American 


colonies: but now that ſhe had been 


compelled to fee me, (which had been 


her greateſt dread, and which ſhe would : 
have given her life to avoid ne thought 


ſhe might be happieſt in the reſumptio! 
of her former favourite ſcheme, if Miſs 


Howe could find her reputable and 


private aſylum, till her couſin Morden 
could come. But if he came not ſoon, 
and if ſhe had a difficulty to get a place 
of refuge; whether from her brother or 


4X» from 


FP 
if 


hy will you pro- 
_ © yoke from me, Mr. 2 
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"For, to ſay the truth, 


O Jack! Tam 


- Joft heart in hers, 7 
_ penetrate to her very ſou]. 


CLARTSSA 
Rege eee oe, [meaning me, Tfup- 


poſe] the might yet 2 go abroad: 
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e could not 
think of returning to her father's houſe; 
fince her brother's rage, her ſiſter's up- 
braidings, her father's anger, her mo- 
ther's {till more - affecting ſorrowings, 
and her own conſciouſneſs under them 
all, would be inſupportable to her. 

O Jack! 0 k to death, I pine, 
die, for Miſs Howe's next letter! 1 
would bind, gag, ftrip, rob, and do 


* thing but murder, to intercept it. 


2 
- 


ut, determined as'ſhe ſeems to be, 


It was evident to me, nevertheleſs, 


that he had ſtill ſome tenderneſs for 


"ME, +4 WINE | 1 
_ She often wept as ſhe talked, and 


much oftener ſighed. She looked at 


me twice with an eye of undoubted gen- 
tleneſs, and three times with an eye 
tending to compaſſion and ſoftneſs: but 
it's benign rays were as often ſnatched ' 
back, as I may ſay, and her face avert- 
ed, as if her ſweet eyes were not to be 


truſted, and could not 2 0 N my 
eager eyes; ſeeking, as they did, for a 
nd endeavouring to 


More than once I took her hand. 


She ragged not much againſt the free- 
dom. I preſſed it once with my lips. 
She was not very angry. A frownin- 
deed; but a frown that had more diſ- 
treſs in it than indignatin. 
Ho came the dear ſoul (cloathed as 


it is with ſuch a ſilken veſture) by 
all it's ſteadineſs “? Was it neceſſary, 


that the active gloom of ſuch a tyrant 
of a father, ſhould commix with fuch 
a paſſive ſweetneſs of a will- leſs mother, 
| 1 ene conſtancy, an equanimity, 


eadineſs, in the daughter, which. 


never woman before could boaſt of ?— 
If fo, the is more obliged to that de- 
ſpotick father than I could have ima- 
_ gined 4 creature to be, vyho gave diſ- 
tinction to every: one related to her be- 
" yohd what the crown itfelf can confer. 
©” Thoped, I wy that ſhe would ad- 


mit of the intended viſit, which T had 
ſo often mentioned, of the two ladies. 


gheſt regard for the la- 


Lovelace, though a deſerved ſufferer by it, cannot help admiringe 


HARLOWE. 


' anha experiment, 


away her ſweet. 


away her ſweet face, and yanguithed 
an haf ne d 
I Eneeled'to her then. It was upon 
a yerdant cuſhion; for we were vp 
the graſs-walk. I caught her hahd, 
I befought her with an earneftneſs that 
called up, as I could feel, my heart to 
my eyes, to make me, by her forgive. 
neſs and example, more worthy of 
them, and of her own kind and gem 4 
rous wiſhes. ©* By my ſoul, Madam, 
ſaid I, © you ſtab me with your good. 
© neſs, your undeſerved goodneſs! and 
JJC 0 
Why, why, thought I, as I did 
ſeveral times in this re e will 
© ſhe not generouſly forgive me? W 
© will n ue nectffary for 22 
© bring Lady Betty and my couſin to 
© my affiftance? Can the fortreſs ex- 
« pe the ſame advantageous capitula. 
© tion, which yields not to the ſum- 
© mong of a reſiſtleſs conqueror, as if 
© it gaye not the trouble of bringing 
© bp, and raiſing it's heavy artillery 
« agamnſtit?? PT Ou” N 
What ſer/ibilities,” ſaid the divine 
creature, withdrawing her hand, muſt 


thou have ſuppreſſed!—Whatadread- 


© ful, what a judicial hardneſs of heart 
© muſt thine bez who canſt be capable 
* of ſuch emotions as ſometimes thou 
© haft ſhewn;. and of ſuch ſentiments, 
as ſometimes haye flowed from thy 


© lips; yet canſt have fo far overcome 


© them all, as to be able to act as thou 
© haſt acted, and that from ſettled pur- 
© poſe and premeditation; and this, 
it is ſald, throughout the whole o 
© thy life, from infancy to this time! 
I told her, that I Kad hoped, from 
the generous concern ſhe had expreſſed 
for me, when I was fo ſuddenly and 
dangerouſly taken — 2 ipecacu- 
n 

She interrupted me Well have you 
© rewarded me for the concern you 
© ſpeak of !—However, I will frankly 
© own, now that Tam determined to 
© think no more of you, that you might 
'« (unſatisfied as I nevertheleſs was with 


1 Fou) have made an intereſt—" 
Bhe was here, Sbe had ſeen me. She 

| could not holy herſelf at preſeht. She 
ever had the hi 

dies of my family, becauſe of their 
worthy characters. There ſhe turned 


She pauſed, 1 beſought her te pro- 
ll : 128 


% 


Do you ſuppoſe, Sir, and turned 


ace ag we walked; do 
« you ſuppoſe, that I had not thought 


V dee Vol. I. p. 28, 43, Gr, for what ſhe herſelf ſays on that ſteadineſs which Mr, 


ef 


6 
7 Token 1 — myſelf ſo or 
« happily over-reached and cheated, as 
« I may ſay, out of myſelf?— When I 
6: found, that I could not be, and do, 
t hat I wiſhed 10 be, and to do, do 
you imagine, that I had not caſt about, 


« what-was the neæt proper courſe to 


take d And do you believe, that this 
net courſe has not coſt me ſome pain, 
$s tobe obliged to— 125 
There again ſhe ſtopt. 225 

But let us break off diſcourſe, re- 
ſumed ſhe. © The ſubje& grows too 
She" fighed—* Let us break off diſ- 
courſe—I will go in—I will prepare 
for church F The devil! thought 
I.] Well as I car * in theſe 
$ eyery-day worn cloaths' — looking 
ypon herſelf— I will go to church.” 
She then turned from me to go into 
the houſe, | | 
--# Bleſs me, my 
© bleſs me with the continuance of this 
affecting converfation—Remorſe has 


b ſeized my heart!—I have been ex- 
4 ceſſively wrong — Give me further 


* cauſe to curſe my heedleſs folly, by 
the continuance of this calm, but 
4 ſoul-penerrating converſation,” 
No, no, Mr. Lovelace. 
* faid too much. Impatience begins 
*'to break in upon me. If you can 
$4 excuſe me to the ladies, it will be bet - 
-4 ter for my mind's ſake, and for your 
eredit's , that I do not ſee them. 
Call me to them over - nice, petulant, 
* prudiſh; what you pleaſe call me to 
them. Nobody but Miſs Howe, to 
4 whom, next to the Almighty, and 
my own mother, I wiſh to ſtand ac- 
„ quitted-of wilful error, ſhall know 
* the whole of what has paſſed. Be 
happy, as you may !—Deſerve to be 
* happy, and happy you will be, in 
your own reflection at leaſt, were you 
do de gver_ ſo unhappy in other re- 
* ſpets, , For myſelf. if I all be 
enabled, on due reflection, to look 
back upon my own conduct, without 
*-the greatreproach of having wilfully, 
* andagainit the light of my own judg- 
-*:ment,” erred, I thall be more happy, 
than if I had all that the world ac- 
counts deſirable. 


The noble ereature proceeded; for 1 


could not ſpeak OTE 
© This felf-acquittal, when ſpirits 


r lent. me te diſpel the da wal 


- 
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as yours is by evil ha 


beloved creature, 


I have 
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© which at 11 8 too often over · clouds 
* my mind; will, T hope, make me ſu- 
c re all the calamities that can 
N fr Pete ah Bec 
Her whole perſon was informed by 
her ſentiments. She ſeemed to be tall 

than before. How the god within her 
exalted her, not only above me, but 

abpyEANWſre OTC 

Divine creature“ (as 1 engl 
her) I called her. I acknowledged the 
ſuperiority of her mind; and was pro- 
ceeding But ſne interrupted o Al 
© human excellence, ſaid the, * is com- 
« parative only. My mind, I believe, 
* 18 indeed ſuperior to yours, de 


„ 


* not known it to beſo, if you had not 

«© taken pains to convince me of the in- 

© feriority of yours. 
How great, how ſublimely great, 


this ereature— By my ſoul, I cannot 


forgive her for her virtues! There is no 


bearing the conſeiouſneſs of the infinite 


: inferiority ſhe charged me with.-But | 
from. me, when 


why will the brea 
reſolutions are taking place?— 


; he red-hot iron ſhe refuſes to ſtrike— 
© why will ſhe ſuffer the yielding wax | 


to harden? © 


We had gone but a few paces to- 


wards the houſe, when we were met by 
the impertinent women, with notice, 
that breakfaſt was ready. 


| I could on- 
ly, with up- lifted hands, beſeech her 
to give me hope of a renewed conver- 
ſation after breakfaſt, 

No; ſhe would go to church. 

And 4nto the houſe ſhe went, and up 
ſtairs directly. Nor would ſhe oblige 
me with her company at the tea · table. 

I offered by Mrs. Moore to quit 
both the table and the parlour, rather 
than ſhe ſhould exclude herſelf, or de- 


prive the two widows of the favour of 
her company. 3 
That was not all the matter, ſhe told 
Mrs. Moore. She had been ſtrugglin 


to keep down her temper. It had co 
her ſome pains todo it. She was de- 
firous to compoſe herſe!f, in hopes to 


receive benefit by the divine worſhip 


ſne was going to join in. 
Mrs. Moore hoped 
at dinner, | 


She had rather be excuſed. 


for her preſence 


Yet, if 


' ſhe. could obtain the frame of mind ſhe 


hoped for, ſhe might not be averle to 
thew, that ſhe had got aboye thoſe ſen- 
| | ſibil:ties, 


its: but 1 ba 
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Abilities, which gave conſideration to a 
man who deſerved not to be to her what 
he had been. 


This ſaid, ne doubt, to let Mrs. 
Moore know, that the garden-conyer- 
ſation had not been a recouciling one, 

Mrs. Moore ſeemed to wonder, that 
we were not a better foot of un- 
derſtanding, after ſo long a conference; 
and the more, us ſhe believed, that the 
lady had given in to the propoſal for the 
——— the ceremony, which [ had 
d them was infited upon by her un- 
cle Harlowe., But I accounted for 
this, by telling both widows, that ſhe 
Vet reſolved to keep on the reſerve, till 
the heard from Captain Tomlinſon, 
whether her uncle would be preſent in 
perſon at the ſolemnity, or would name 
that worthy gentleman for his proxy. 
Again Lenjoined tri ſecreſy, as to 
this particularz which was promiſed by 
the widows, as well for themſelves, as 
for Miſs Rawlins; of whoſe tacitur- 
nity they gave me ſuch an account, as 
 Hhewed me, that ſhe was ſecret kooper- 
to all the women of faſhion 
3 | . 
„Jack! What a world of 
miſchief, at this rate, muſt Miſs Raw- 
Uns know What a Pandora's box 
muſt her boſom be?—Yet, had I no- 
ting that was more — of my at- 
tention to regard, I woul engage to 
open it, and make my uſes of the diſ- 


covery. 

And now, Belford, thou iveſt, 
that all my reliance is u e media- 
tion of Lady Betty and Miſs Monta- 

ue, and upon the hope of intercepting 
Miſs Howe's next letter. 1 


LETTER XXIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. Ne 


T*HE fair inexorable is actually 

ne to church, with Mrs. Moore 

and Mrs. Bevis. But Will eloſely at- 

tends her motions; and I am in the 

way to receive any occahonal intelli- 
from him. | 

She did not che [A mighty word 

with the ſex! as if they were always to, 

have their own wills] that I ſhould 

wait upon her. I did not much preſs 
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a family were en 


it, that (he might not 
Tast Tea gn Yorke 


reaſon to doubt her vo- 
Oy 22 © 8 
once it in my head to. have 
found the. widow Beavis. ether — 
ment. And 1 believe ſhe would have 
been as well pleaſed with my com 
as to go to churek; for ſhe ſeemed ures 
ſolute when I told her, that two out of 
h to go to church 
for one day. But having her things 
on, (as the women call every-thing) 
and her aunt Moore ex * — 
pany, ſhe thought it beſt to go Lyf it 
« ſhould hook oddly, you know,” whil- 
pered ſhe, to one who was aboye re- 


garding how it looked. 

So here am I in my dining-room 
and have nothing to do but to write, til 
they return. 


And what will be my ſubject, think 
eſt thou! Why, the old 999 one, to 
be ſure; ſelf · dedate through tempo- 
rary remorſe: for the blow being not 
ſtruck, her guardian - angel is redou · 
_ his efforts to ſave her. 

If it be not that, [And yet what 
power ſhould ber guardian · angel have 
over ne] I don't know what it is, 
that gives a check to my revenge, 


whenever I meditate treaſon againſt ſo 


ſoyereign a virtue. Conſcience is dead 
and gone, as I told thee; ſo it cannot 
be that. A young conſcience growi 


up, like the phoenix, from the aſhes 0 


the old one, it cannot be ſurely, But 
if it were, it would be hard, if I could 
not over - lay a young conſcience, 
Well, then, it muſt be Love, I fan- 
cy. Lovs itſelf, inſpiring love of 
an object ſo adorable—Some little at- 


tention poſſibly paid likewiſe to thy 


whining arguments in her favour. _ 
Let LOVE then be allowed to be the 
moving principle; and the rather, as 


Lo E naturally makes the loyer loth ta 


diſoblige the obje& of it's flame; and 
knowing, that an offence of the medi- 
tated kind will be a mortal offence to 
her, cannot bear that I ſhould think of 
giving it. | | oa teatert 
Let Love and me talk together 4 
little on this ſubjeQ—Be it a young 
conſtience, or love, or thyſelf, Jack, 
thou ſeeſt that I am for giving every 
whiffler audience. But this muſt be 
the laſt debate on this ſubject; for is 
not her fate in a manner at it's. criſis? 
And muſt not my. next ſtep be an irre- 
trievable 


tevable one, tend ie which way it 


R 

wb now th te 18 over, 
A touting charming things (for 
Love is gentler than Conscience) 
has this little wrebin ſuggeſted in her 

Ws | 

me pretended to know both our 
hearts: and he would have it that 
though my love wn prodigious ſtrong 
and potent lovez and though it has the 
merit of many months faithful ſervice 
to plead; und hat had infinite dificul- 
ties to ſtruggle with; yet that it is not 
THE RIGHT sor Of LOVE, 

Right fort of love! -A puppy I! 
' But, with due regard to your deity- 
' ſhip,” ſaid I, what merits has ſhe 
« with YOU, that x ſhould be of her 
« pyrty? Is bers, I pray you, a right 
yt of love? Ts it he at all? She 
don't pretend that it is, She owns 
not your ſovereignty, What a d—1 
© moves you, to plead thus earneſtly 
for a rebel, who deſpifes your power?” 


And then he came with his /', and 


aid'1--And it would have been, and 


fill; as he believed, would be, love, 


and a love of the exalted kind, if I 
would encourage it by the right t of 
love he tulked of; and, in juſtification 
of his opinion, pleaded her own con- 
ſeſſions, as well thoſe of yeſterday, as 
of this morning: and even went ſo far 
back as to my 1pecacuanyha-illneſs, 

I never tal ol fo familiarly with his 


refore that this diate& ſounded oddly 
in my earv. And then he told me, how 
often T had thrown cold water upon the 
moſt charming ftame that ever warmed 


+ lady's boſom, white bot young and 
Ire vired a definition-of this right 
fot of love "oY ay 


He tried at it: but made 
try hand of it. Nor could 1, for 
the wul of me, be convinced, that 
he meant to extol, was LOVE. 
Upon the whole, we had a notable 


controverſy upon this ſubject, in which What a perverſe girl is this, to con- 


be inſiſted upon the unpretedented merit 
of the lady. Neverthelefs”T got the 
better of bim; for he was ſtruck abſo- 
ly dumb, when (waving: ber pre- 

it perverſeneſs,” which yet was a ſuf- 
bcient anſwer to all his $).T afſert- 
& and offered to prove it, by a thou- 
impromptu, that love 


fr 


WITTY 


ſhip before: thou mayeſt think 
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was not governed by merit, nor could 
be under the dominion of prudence, | 


Indy wer reaſoning power i und if As 


were capable of love, it was of 
foch a ſort of love, as be bad nothing to 
do with, and which never before reign- 
ed in a female heat. 
I aſked him, What he thought of 
her flight from me, at a time when I 
was more than half overcome by the 
right * of lowe he talked of And 
then I ſhewed him the letter ſhe wrote, 
tention, no doubt, abſolutely to break 


my heart, or to provoke me to hang, 


drown, or ſhoot m— to ſay nothing 
of « multitude of declarations from 
her, defying his „ and imputing 


think of me but as a laſt reſort. 


Love then gave her up. The letter, 


he ſaid, deſerved neither pardon nor 


excuſe. He did not think be had been 
pleading for ſuch a declared rebel. 
And as to the reſt, he ſhould be a be- 
trayer of the rights of his own fove- 
reignty, if what I had alledged were 


true, and he were till to plead for her. 
1 fwore to the truth of all. And 


truh I ſwore: which perhaps I do not 
10 = - | 8 2 
And now what thinkeſt thou muſt 


become of the lady, whom Lovs it- 


ſelf gives up, and CONSCIENCE can- 


not plead for? 
- > DPTT ER IETF 
MR. LOVELACYT, TO JOHN BELs 
© 1 FORD, E5Q, 


, SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 
Belford| what a hair's-breadth 
efcape have I had Such z one, 


that T tremble between terror and joy, 
at the thoughts of what might have 


and did not. 


tend with her fate; yet has reafon to 
think, that her | inſt 


her! I am the wellen e Hab 


my breath almoſt fails me, when I re- 


fle& u what a flender thread 5 | 
dale bung. . * 
. But not ro 


keep ther in Wipe I 
haye, within this half-hour, obtained 
IE FI poſſeſſion 


all that Tooked like love in her beha- 
viour to me, to the perſecution and re- 
je&ion of her friends; which made her 


——— 1 p or We», >. > ee, an. 
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iſs Howe—And by ſuch an accident! 
But here, with the former, I diſpatch 
this; thy meſſenger waiting. 


CLARISSA 


MR.LOVELACE.IN CONTINUATION, 


trust was—My: charmer ac- 


companied Mrs. Moore again to 
church this afternoon, I had been very 


_ earneſt, in the fr? place, to obtain her 


company at dinner: but in vain. Ac- 
cording to what the had ſaid to Mrs, 
Moore “, I was too conſiderable to her 
to be allowed that favour. In the next 


place, I beſought her to favour me, af- 
ter dinner, with another garden-walk. 


But ſhe awvould again go to church. 
And what reaſon have I to rejoice that 


ſhe did? | 


My worthy friend Mrs.Bevis thought 
one ſermon aday,welſobſerved,enough; 
ſo ſtaĩd at home to bear me company, 

The lady and Mrs. Moore had not 


been gone a quarter of an hour, when 
a young country-fellow on horſeback 


came to the door, and enquired for Mrs. 


 Harriot Lucas. The widow and I (un- 


determined how we were to enteitain 
each other) were in the parlour next 


the door; and hearing the fellow's en- 


quiry, © O my dear Mrs. Bevis,” ſaid I, 
© I am undone—undone for ever—if 
© you do not help me out! Since here, 
* inall probability, is a meſſenger from 


that implacable Miſs Howe with a 


© letter; which, if delivered to Mrs. 
* Lovelace, may undo all we have been 
6 doing.“ 1 ; 

© What,” ſaid ſhe, © would you have 


"#4 me dot?-- + 0 


Call the maid in this moment, that 


© I may give her her leſſon; and, if it 
be as I imagined, I'll tell you what 


« you ſhall do.. | 


. »;, Wh, * Margaret! — Margaret ! 
© come in this minute. | 
- ' Lowel. * What anſwer, Mrs. Mar- 


© caret, did you give the man, upon his 
C Sing for — arrive Lucas 
Peggy. Lonly aſked, What was his 
6 bod, and who he came from! 
© (For, Sir, your honour's ſervant had 


* told me how things ſtood: )—And I 


| * See P. 715,716. 


© own ſelf.” 


© fair—T am brown. She is ſlender 
© Iam plump.” | 


male tone, ſoftly at the door. Madam, 


long on 
* un e over your face, that, if 


HARLOWE. 
* eameat your call, Madam, before by 


© anſwered me.” | | | 
Lovel. Well, child, if ever you 
* wiſh to be happy in wedlock yourſelf, 
* and would have people diſappointed, 
who want to make miſchief tween 
ou and your huſband, get ont of him 
is meſſage, or letter. if he has one, 
and bring it to me, and fay nothing 
to Mrs. Lovelace, when ſhe comes in; 
© and here 10 $0 for you. rag 
Peggy. I will do all I can to ferve 
© your honour's worſhip for nothing,” 
[Nevertheleſs, with a ready hand, = 
ing the guinea:] * for Mr. William 
0 * me what a good gentleman you 
3 . 1 | 
Away went Peggy to the fellow at 
. ee e ano 
egg y. What is your buſineſs, friend, 
0 with Kee, — n 
Fellow. I muſt ſpeak to her her 


Lovel. My deareft widow, do you 
© perſonate Mrs. Lovelace—For Hea- 
« ven's ſake. do you perſonate Mrs. 
Lovelace!!! ' 

Wid. I perſonate Mrs. Lovelace, 
© Sir! How can I do that? — She is 


Lovel. * No matter, no matter The 
fellow may be a new-come ſervant: 
© he is not in livery, I ſee. He may 
not know her perſon, . You can hut 
© be bloated and in a dropſy. | 

Vid. Dropfical people look not ſo 
* freſh and ruddy as I do. | 

. Lovel, © True—But the clown may 
© not know that. Tis but fora pre- 
« ſent deception.” | | 

Peggy, Peggy, called I, in a fe- 


anſwered Peggy; and came up to me to 
the parlour- door. 8 
Lowvel. Tell him the lady is ill; and 
© has lain down upon the couch. And 
get his buſineſs from him, whatever 
"= do.“ 1 FOR oY BG 
Lovel. Now, my dear widow, lis 
the ſettee, and put your 


he will ſpeak to you himſelf, he may 
© not ſee 1 be and your hair. 80 


© — That's right—T'll fp into the 
6 cloſet by . 


I did fo. © . 


Ka 


a # 
N 1 
Peggy 
— 
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+4 


2974. (returning. ] © He wont de- 
' Pig . buſineſs to me. He will 
"| - to Mrs. Harriot Eucas her own 
t 

— [holding the door in my band.] 
t Tell him; that this is Mrs. Harriot 
Lucas; and let him come in. Whiſ- 

him, (if he doubts) that ſhe is 

155 ted, dropſical, and not the woman 
' ſhe was. * 
Away went ery. 
Love And 305. my dear widow, 
« let me ſee what a charming Mrs. 
© Loyelace you'll make !—Aſk, If he 
comes from Miſs Howe. —Afk, If he 
© lives with her. —Aſk, How ſhe does. 
Call her, at every word, your dear 
© Miſs Howe. — Offer him money — 
Take this half. guinea for him Com- 
« plain of your head, to have a pretence 
© tahold it down; and cover your fore- 


"oa and eyes with your hand, where * 


© your, handkerchief hides not your 
(face, — That's right—And diſmiſs 
© the raſcal—\ Here he comes ]—as ſoon 
as you can. 

In came the fellow, bowing 


with both his hands. 


p-— eaſe you, to find you be'n't well. 
What is 7Yout buſineſs with 
© me, friend E 


Fill, © You are Mts. Harriot Lu- . 


* cas, I ſuppoſe, Madam!“ 


Widew, Ves. Do you come from 


 Mifs Howe ?* | 
Fell. * I do, Madam.“ 
Widrw. * Doft thou know my right 
name, friend? 
Fellow, © I can give a ſhrewd gueſs, 
* But that is none of my buſineſs.” 
Widow. What is t 
© hope Miſs Howe is well?“ 


Fellow, © Yes, Madam ; pure well, 


N 4 1 God. 


Fe t am too ful 6 
. am full of grief to 


I wiſh you were ſo 


© My head aches ſo dread - 
ly, cnn hold it muſt 
of you. to let me Bes "your 
buſineſs,” © 


ellezy, . Nay, and that be all, m 
0 „Hösel ur known, It is. but 1 


ve this letter into your own tik- 
oft hands—Here it A - * 


Widew, [faking it.) * From my 


Eg 


8 0 
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and 
nt, his hat poked out before him | 


Fellow. * I am ſorry, Madam, an + | 


buſineſs ? as 


Nite so belike 1 have hard ſay,” 
5 tended to wet my whiſtle; I key wh So, | 


7 
« Ss. 
Gag 


© dear friend Miſe” Howe —Ah, y 
© head!“ 

Felbev. Ves, Madam: bot N am 
* ſorry you are ſo bad. 

Vidoau. Do you live with Miſs 
Howe: 

Fellow. No, Madam: I am one of 
© her tenant's ſons. Her lady - mother 
© muſt not know as how I came of this 


© errand, But the letter, I ſuppoſe, will 


c _——_— F PETTY 
dow. © How ſhallI ſatis 
© this kind trouble?“ fy yall fr 
Fellow. * Na bow at all. What I do 
© is for love of Miſs Howe. She will 


© ſatisfy me more than enough. But, 


< * my. dap. x; can ſend no anſwer, 


© youareſoi 


Widow. © Was you ordered to wait 


for an anſwer ?? | 
Fellow. * No—I cannot ſay as that 


was. But I was bidden to obſerve 


* 

© how you looked, and how you wasg 
© and if you did write a line or ſo, to 

take care of it, and | rb it only to our 

s 


young landlady, in ſe 
Widow. © You ſee I look ſtrangely. 


Not fo well as I uſed to do.“ 
Fellow. * Nay, I don't know that T 


ever ſaw you but once beforez and 


that was at a ſtyle, where I met you 


| better than to ſtare a gentlewoman ia 


c 
4 
and my young landlady ; but knew 
6 
6 


the face; eſpecially at a ſtyle,” 
Widow. Will Jou eat, or drink, 


e friend?” 
Fellow. © A cup of ſmall ale, Idon't 
care if I do." | 
_ Widow. M 


ret, take the young 
© man down, and treat him with what 


© the houſe affords.” 


- Fell. * Your ſervant, Madam. But 


© T ftaid to eat as I come along, juſt 
© upon the heath yonder ; or elſe, to ſay 
6 (7 truth, I had been here ſooner,” 
ank 17 77 thought I, * thou 
2 aft.” iece of powdered beef 
9 255 upon the table, at the ſign of the 


«© Caftle, where I ſtopt to die for 


t this houſe: and ſo, thoff I only in- 


© help eating. So ſhall only taſte 

E* 181 72 for the beef was woundily 

© cotned.” 

© Prating dog!—Pox * 'on vel 

thought J. 1 
He withdrew, bowing — 1 
by n Faber | 4 
oice, {whipping out cloſet, an 

voice, L "0 "Y holding 
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holding the parlour-door in my hand] 
© get him out of the houſe as faſt as you 
© can, leſt they come from church, and 
catch him here.? | 
Peggy. Never fear, Sir.” 
The fellow went down, and, it ſeems, 
. drank a large draught of ale; and Mar- 
de finding him very talkative, told 
im, She begged his pardon; but ſhe 
had a ſweetheart juſt come from ſea, 
whom ſhe was forced to hide in the pan- 
try; ſo was ſure he would excuſe her 
from ſtaying with him. | 
Aye, aye, to be ſure, the clown ſaid: 
for if he could not make ſport, he would 
ſpoil none. But he whiſpered her, that 
one Squire Lovelace was a damnation 
rogue, if the truth might be told. 
© For what?” ſaid Margaret. And 
could have given him, ſhe told the wi- 
dow, e related to me all this) a 
good dowſe of the chaps. SHE 
For kiſſing all the women he came 
© near.” | 


At the ſame time the dog wrapped 


himſelf round Margery, and gave her a 
ſmack, that, ſhe told Mrs. Bevis after- 


wards, ſhe might have heard into the 
parlour. | | 


Such, Jack, is human nature: thus 
does it operate in all degrees; and ſo 


does the Clown, as well as his betters, 
praftiſe what he cenſures ; and cenſure 
what he practiſes! Yet this fly dog 


knew not but the wench had a ſweet- 


heart locked up in the pantry! If the 
truth were known, ſome of the ruddy- 
face dairy wenches might perhaps call 
him a damnation rogue, as juſtly as their 
betters of the ſame ſex might Squire 
Lovelace. | ON 
The fellow told the maid, that, by 
what he diſcovered of the young lady's 
Face, it looked very roſy to what he took 
it to be; and he thought her a good deal 
fatter, as ſhe lay, and not ſo tall. 
All women are born to intrigue, Jack; 
and practiſe it more or leſs, as fathers, 
guardians, governeſſes, from dear ex- 
perience can tell; and in love-affairs 
are naturally expert, and quicker in 
their wits by half than men. This 
ready, though raw wench, gave an in- 
ſtance of this, and improved on the 
dropſical hint I had given her. The 
lady's ſeeming plumpneſs was owin 


to a dropſical diſorder, and to the roun 

' Poſture the lay in—* Very likely, truly.“ 
Her appearing to him to be ſhorter, he 
might have obſerved was owing to her 
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drawing her feet up, from pain, and 


becauſe the couch was too ſhort, the 


ſuppoſed—Adfo, he did nat think of that, 
Her roſy colour was owing to her grief 


and head-ache—* Aye, that might ven 


« avell be. — But he was highly pleaſed 
that he had given the letter into Mrs, 
Harriot's own hand, as he ſhould tell 
Miſs Howe. . 73 
He deſired once more to ſee the lady 
at his going away, and would not be 
denied. The widow therefore ſat up, 
with her handkerchief over her face, 
leaning her hand againſt the wainſcot. 
He aſked, If ſhe had any partillar 
meſſage ? 
No: ſhe was ſo ill ſhe could not write; 
which was a great grief to her. 
Should he call next day ? For he was 


and ſhould ſtay,at a couſin's that night, 
who lived in a ſtreet called FetterLane, 
No: ſhe would write as ſoon as able, 
and ſend by the poſt. | 
Well, then, if ſhe had nothing to 
ſend by him, may-hap he might ſtay in 
town a day or two; for he had never 
ſeen the Lions in the Tower, nor Bed. 
lam, nor the Tombs; and he would 
make a holiday or two, as he had leave 
to do, if ſhe had no buſineſs or meſſage 
agg required his poſting down next 
ay. | 1 
She had not. 
She offered him the half-guinea I had 
given her for him; but he refuſed it, 
with great profeſſions of difintereſted- 
neſs, and love, as he called it, to Miſs 
Howe to ſerve whom, he would ride 
to the world's-end, or even to Jericho. 
And ſo the ſhocking raſcal vent 
away: and glad at my heart was L When 
he was gone; for I feared nothing ſo 
much as that he would have ſtaid 
they came from church. 
Thus, Jack, got I my heart's-eaſe, 
the letter of Miſs Howe z and through 
ſuch a train of accidents, as makes me 
ſay, that the lady's ſtars fight againſt 
her. But yet I muſt attribute a g0 
deal to my own precaution, in having 
taken right meaſures: for had I not 
ſecured the widow by my ſtories, 
the maid by my ſervant, all would have 
Ggnified nothing, And ſo heartily were 
they ſecured, the one by a ſingle guinea, 
the other by half a dozen warm klles, 
and the averſion they both had to ſuch 
wicked creatures as delighted in mak- 
ing wiſchief between man and wife, — 


going to London, now he was ſe near; 
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\ WP. 


hiy promiſed, thatneither Mrs. Moore, 


- 


particularized in my. long letter of 
ill 


myſelf to her, and inſtantly withdrew ſe, 
with it; and, after I had read it, fell to dered at it. All that I am amazed at, 1 
my ſhort-hand, to acquaint thee with * js, that he (whoſe boaſt, as I am told, | 
my good luck: and they not returning it is, that no woman ſhall "ay bin 1 
ſo ſoon as church was done, (ſtepping, * out of ber bedchamber, when be has © { 
as it proved, into Miſs Rawlins's, and * made a FA be in it) did not 

tarrying there a- while, to bring that * diſcover bis foot before, And it is ag 
buſy girl with them to drink tea) I «© ſtrange to me, that, having got you 
wrote thus far to thee, that thou mighteſt, at ſuch a ſhocking advantage, and in 
when thou cameſt to this place, rejoice * ſucha horrid — 3 you could, at the 


of an houſe, I ſhould not have won, 


Miſs Rawlins, Mrs. Lovelace, norany- ©* Wedneſday * laſt, you will believe, 
body living, till a week at leaſt were © my deareſt friend, that my ſurprize f 
paſt, and till I gave leave, ſhould know * upon perubng. yours of ba ind J 
any-thing'of the matter.  * evening from Hampſtead + was not ſo = 
e widow . rejoiced that I had got great as my indignation. Had the i 
the miſchief-maker's letter. I excuſed © willazn attempted to fire a city inſtead | 
6 
« 
c 


with me upon the occaſion. time, eſcape diſhonour, and afterwards 
They are all three juſt come in. get from ſuch a ſet of infernals. _ 
J haſten to them, 38 I gave you, in my long letter of 
1 2 © Wedneſday and Thurſday laſt, rea- 
LETTER XXVIL. © ſons why you qught to miſtruſt that 


| | : | © ſpecious Tomlinſon. That man, my 

MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- © dear, muſt be a ſolemn villain. May © 
FORD, ESQ. © lightning 2 N 1 wi ; 
3 | © awretch, who has ſet him, and the re 
P 1 © of bis REMO Seng $ 221. nd pn 

1 Wes © to endeavour io defiroy the moſt con- 

— _— 5 _ m A — ſummate virtue . be praiſed! 

ant an that. By tne inclofed you have eſcaped from all their ſnares, 

| thou wilt ſee, that neither of the corre- and now are out of danger, —So 1 will 

N ſpondents deſerve mercy from me: and | . 


« g c ble vou at preſent with the par- 
I am reſolved to make the ending with not fenen | PF 8 
the beginning with the An © ticulars that I have further collected 


| b » thou ſayeſt, That the provocations - 2 to this abominable impoſ- 
, ve given to one of them, will juſtify „ p. _ 
e antes both e 1 For he me per gn Forber 1 
M. te“ other perſon but myſelf.” But . of the abborred auretch himſelf which 
4 KP 82 N pe. ng thoſe pra- have come to my ears. One in par- 
t thoſ 2 i — as the power ta puniſn . ticular, of ſo ſhocking a nature l- In- 
”e who abuſe him for giving them, . 1.4 my dear, the man's a devil. 
4 — reſentment; and the more The whole ſtory of Mrs. Fretch. 
i ſroad ne e e e ville, and her houſe, I have no doubt 


© to pronounce, likewiſe, an abſolute 


If thou ſayeſt, «Iris, however, wrong fiction. Fellaw 1— How my ſoul, 


todo ſoz? I reply, that it is, neverthe- 


ks, human nature—And woulditthou , Fear aunt” of going abroad, 
ve me to be a man, Jack? e | . 
read the Jetter, if thoy wilt. ; ing hben reaſons for lo doing, most 


8 f ( ſenſibly affect me. But be comforted,, 
— e eee, « my eds I hope you will not be un-, 
eeeatures, after thou 4 F 9 aue der a neceſſity of quitting your na- 
Fe | aft read it. © tive country, Were I ſure, that that 
| © muſt be the cruel caſe, I would aban-, 
© donall my own. better proſpects, and, 
© ſoon be with you. And I would ac-, 


"TOMISS-HARRIOT LUCAS, AT MRS. 
MOORE's AT HAMPSTEAD. + 
1 


AFTE R the diſcoveries I had company you whitherſdever you went, 
1% Made of the villainous machi-, and ſhare fortunes with you : for it. 
dation of the mo/t abandoned of men, is impoſſible that I ſhould be happy, 


V ee P. 625, 63 + See P. 634, 637- 
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Townſend “. 


* 


if I knew that you were expoſed not 
only to the perils of the ſea, but to 
the attempts of other vile men; your 
perſonal graces attractin 2 eye, 
and expoſing you to thoſe hourly 
dangers, which others, leſs diſtin- 
guiſhed by the gifts of nature, might 
avoid.— All that I know, that beauty 
(ſo greatly coveted, and ſo greatly 
admired) is good for. 

© O, my dear, were I ever to marry, 
and to be the mother of a CLARISSA, 
[Clariſſa muſt be the name, if pro- 
miſingly lovely] how often would 
my heart ache for the dear creature, 
as ſhe grew up, when I reflected, 
that a prudence and diſcretion unex- 
ampled in woman, had not, in you, 
been a ſufficient protection to that 


beauty, which had drawn after it as 


many admirers as beholders How 


little ſhould I regret the attacks of 


that cruel diſtemper, as it is called, 
which frequently makes the greateſt 
ravages in the fineſt faces! 


© SAT, AFTERNOON, 
parted with Mrs. 
I thought you had 
once ſeen her with me: but ſhe ſays, 
ſhe never had the honour to be perſo- 
nally known to you. She has a marn- 
like Hue She knows the world. 
And her two brothers being in town, 
ſhe is ſure ſhe can engage them in ſo 
ood a cauſe, and (if there ſhould 
e occaſion) both their ſhips crews, 
in your ſervice. | | 
© Give your conſent, my dear; and 
the horrid villain ſhall be repaid with 
broken bones, at leaft, for all his vile- 
neſs! „ | 
© The misfortune is, Mrs. Town- 
ſend cannot be with you till Thur/- 


© T Have juſt 


day next, or Wedneſday, at ſooneft: 


are you fure you can be ſafe where 
you are, till then? I think you are 
too near London; and perhaps you 
had better be in it. If you remove, 
let me, the very moment, know avhj- 


ther. 
How my heart is torn, to think of 
the neceſſity ſo dear a creature is 


driven to, of hiding herſelf! Dewil- 


i/b fellow! He mult have been ſpor- 


tive and wanton in his inventions— 
Yet that cruel, that ſavage fportive- 
neſs bas ſaved you from the ſudden 


® For the account of Mrs. Townſend, &c . ſee Vol. IV. Pe 517, 518, 
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© violence to which he has had recourfe 
in the violation of others, of names 
© and families not contemptible. For 
© ſuch the willain always gloried to 
© ſpread his ſnares. 
The wileneſs of this ſpecious nun- 
fer has done more, than any other 
conſideration could do, to bring Mr, 
Hickman into credit with me. Mr. 
Hickman alone knows (for me) of 
your flight, and the reaſon of it, 
Had I not yen him the reaſon, he 
might have thought Hill cuorſe of the 
vile attempt. I communicated it to 
him by ſnewing him your letter from 
Hampſtead. When he had read it, 
[ And he trembled and reddened, as he 
read] he threw himſelf at my feet, 
and beſought me to permit him to at- 
tend you, and to give you the pro- 
tection of his hou 'T he good- na- 
tured man had tears in his eyes, and 
was repeatedly earneſt on this ſub- 
ject; propoſing to take his chariot. 
and-four, or a ſet, and in perſon, in 
the face of all the world, give him 
ſelf the glory of protecting ſuch an 
oppreſſed innocent. | 
+ I could not but be pleaſed with 
him. And I let him know that I 
was. I hardly expected ſo much 
ſpirit from him. But a man's paſ- 
ſiveneſs to a beloved object of our 
ſex may not, perhaps, argue want 
of courage on proper occaſions. 
I thought I ought, in return, to 
have ſome conſideration for his ſafe- 
ty, as ſuch an open ſtep would draw 
upon him the vengeance of the moſt 
wvillainous enterprizer in the world, 
who has always a gang of fellows, 
ſuch as himſelf, at his call, ready to 
ſupport one another in the vileſt out- 
rages. But yet, as Mr. Hickman 
might have ſtrengthened his hands by 
legal recourſes, I ſhould not have 
ſtood upon it, had I not known your 
delicacy, I ſince ſuch a ſtep muſt have 
made a great noiſe, and given occa- 
Gon for ſcandal, as if ſome advan- 
tage had been gained over you] and 
were there not the greateſt probabi- 
lity, that all might be more ſilently, 
and more effectually, managed by 
Mrs. Townſend's means. 
« Mrs. Townſend will in partes at- 
© tend you—She hopes, on Wedneſda) 
« —Her brothers, and ſome of their 
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4 people, will ſcatteringly, and as if 
they knew nothing of you, [So we 


« have contrived] ſee you ſafe not only 
5 to London, but to her houſe at Nept- 
© ford. 

* has a kinſwoman, who will 


take your commands there, if ſhe her- 


« ſelf be obliged to leave you. And 
there you may ſtay, till the wretch's 
fury on loſing you, and his ſearch, 
are over. 

He will very ſoon, tis likely, enter 
© upon ſome new willainy, which may 
$.engroſs him: and it may be given 
out, that you are gone to lay claim to 
© the protection of your couſin Mor- 
den at Florence. 

Poſſibly, if he can be made to be- 
lieve it, he will go over, in hopes to 
© find you there. 

After a while, I can procure you a 


lodging in one of our neighbouring 


$ villages; where I may have the hap- 


© pinels to be your daily viſitor. And 
* if this Hickman be not filly and apiſh, - 


and if my mother do not do unac- 
« countable things, I may the ſooner 
* think of marrying, that I may, with- 
© out controul, receive and entertain 
the darling of my heart. Rn 
Many, very many, happy days do 
© I hope we ſhall yet ſee together; and 
F as this is my hope, I expect, that it 
vill be your conſolation. | 
As to your eſtate, ſince you are re- 
* ſolved not to litigate for it, we will 
| bepatient, either till Colonel Morden 
* arrives, or till ſhame compels ſome 
N be juſt. OED 
Upon the whole, I cannot but 
* think your proſpects zvww much hap- 
pier, than they could have been, had 
you been actually married to ſuch a 
man as this. I muſt therefore con- 
gratulate you upon your eſcape, not 
* ouly from an horrid {ibertine, but 
from ſo wile a buſband, as he muſt 
have made to any woman; but more 
* Eſpecially to a perſon of your virtue 
licacy. n | 
: * You hate him, heartily hate him, 
* T hope, my dear—I am ſure you do, 
a If would be ſtrange, if ſo much pu- 
1 of life and manners were not to 
abhor what is ſo repugnant to itſelf. 


In your letter before me, you men- 


bon one written to me for a feint*. 


a „ „ A „ „ „ «„ A SA 
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I have not received any ſuch. De- 


c du it therefore, that he muſt 
© haveit. And if he has, it is a Won - 
der, that he did not likewiſe get my 
© long one of the 7th. Heaven be 
« praiſed that he did not; and that it 
© came ſafe to your hands! 

© I ſend this by a young fellow, 
whoſe father is one of our tenants, 


hands but yours. He is to return 
If not, he will 1 to London 


upon his, own pleaſures, He is a 
ſimple fellow; but very honeſt, So 


or two, as ſoon as poſſible. +» 
* My mother knows nothing of his 


going to you: nor yet of your aban- 
oning the fellow. Forgive me! 


ners. 


Mrs. Townſend order matters. I 
wiſh ſhe could have been with you 
ſooner. But I have loſt no time in 
engaging her, as you will ſuppoſe. 
V refer to ler, what I have further to 
ſay and adviſe. So ſhall conclude 


direct and protect my deareſt crea- 


happy! 


that thou haſt read this curſed letter. 
Allow me to make a few obſervations 
upon ſome of it's contents. x 

It is ftrange to Miſs Howe, that hav- 


ing got her friend at ſuch a ſhocking 


advantage, &c.] And it is ſtrange to 


me, too, If ever I have ſuch another 


opportunity given to me, the cauſe of 


both our wonder, I believe, will ceaſe. 


So thou ſeeſt Tomlinſon is further 


detected. No ſuch perſon as Mrs. 
Fretchville. May lightning from Hea- 


ven-OQ Lord, O Lord, O Lord! 
What an horrid vixen is this My 

ang, my. remorſeleſs gang, too, is 
* ys chou wi 4 plead for 
theſe girls again; wilt thou? Meaven 


be prai/ed, ſhe ſays, that her friend is 


out of danger —Miſs Howe ſhould be 
ſure of that; and that ſhe herſelf is 


with command to deliver it to no other 


directly, if you give him any letter. 


you may ſay any-thing to him, If 
you write not by him, I defire a line 


But he is not entitled to good- man- 


© 1 thall long to hear how you and 


with my 1 that Heaven will 
ture, and make your future days 
* Anna Howe,” 


And now, Jack, I will ſuppoſe, 
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ſafe, But for this termagant, (as I 
often ſaid) I muſt ſurely have made a 
better hand of it. £2 | 

| New flories of me, Jack! — What 
can they be?—I have not found, that 
my generoſity to my Roſebud ever did 
me due credit with this pair of friends. 
Very hard, Belfo:d, that credits can- 
not be ſet againſt debits, and a balance 
ſtruck in a rake's favour, as well as in 


that of every common man !—But he, 
from hom no good is expected, is not 
allowed the merit of the — he does. 


T ought to have been a little more at- 
tentive to character, than I have been. 


For, notwithſtanding that the meaſures 
of right and wrong are ſaid to be ſo 


manifeſt, let me tell thee, that charac- 


fer biaſſes and runs away with all man- 
kind. Let a man or woman once eſta- 
bliſh themſelves in the world's opinion, 


and all that either of them do will be 
ſanctified. Nay, in the very courts of 
juſtice, does not character acquit or 
condemn as often as facts, and ſome- 


times even in ſpite of facts? — Vet, 


[impolitick that I have been, and am!] 
to be fo careleſs of mine!—And now, 


I doubt, it is irretrievable.—But to 


leave moralizing. | 


Thou, Jack, knoweſt almoſt all my 


8 enterprizes worth remembering. Can 
this particular ſtory, which this girl hints 


at, be that of Lucy Villars? Or can 


me have heard of my intrigue with the 


pretty gypſey, who met me in Nor- 


wood, and of the trap I cavght her 
cruel huſband in, [A fellow, as gloomy 
nnd tyrannical as old Harlowe] when 


he purſued a wife, who would not 


have deferved ill of him, if he had de- 


ſerved well of er? — But he was not 


| __ drowned. The man is alive at 


this day: and Miſs Howe mentions the 
ſtory as a very ſhocking one. Beſides, 
both theſe are a twelvemonth old, or 
more. | 

But evil fame and ſcandal are always 
ne, When the offender has forgot a 


vile fact, it is often told to one and to 
another, who, having never heard of 


it before, trumpet it about as a novelt 
to others. But well ſaid the bonell 
corregidor at Madrid, [A ſaying with 
which I enriched Lord M. “'s collection] 
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ws Good adtiont ave remembered but 
« for a days bad ones for many years 
« after the life of the guilty.”—Sych it 
the reliſh that the world has for ſcan. 
dal. In other words, ſuch is the deſire 
which every-one has to exculpate him. 
ſelf by blackening his neighbour, You 
and I, Belford, have been very kind to 
the world, m furniſhing it with oppor. 
tunities to gratify it's devil. | 
Miſs Howe will abandon ber own 
better proſpects, and ſhare fortunes with 
ber, were ſhe to go abroad. —Charm- 
ing romancer !—-I muſt ſet about this 
girl, Jack. I have always had hopes 
of a woman whoſe paſſions carry her 
into ſuch altitudes !—Had I attacked 
Miſs Howe firſt, her paſſions (inflamed 
and guided, as I could have managed 
then would have brought her to my 
lure in a fortnight. 1 8 
But thinkeft thou Fand yet I think 
thou doſt] that there is any-thing in 
theſe high flights among the ſex? Ve- 
rily, Jack, theſe vehement friendſhips 
are nothing but chaff and ſtubble, lia- 
ble to be blown away by the very wind 
that raiſes them, Apes! mere apes of 
us! they think the word ſriend/bip has 


a pretty ſound with it; and it is much 


talked of; a faſhionable word; and ſo, 
truly, a fingle woman, who thinks ſhe 
has a foul, and knows that ſhe wants 
ſomething, would be thought to have 
found a fellow-ſoul for it in her own 
ſex. But I repeat, that the word is 4 
mere word, the thing a mere name 
with them; a cork-bottomed ſhuttle- 
cock, which they are fond of ſtriking” 
to and fro, to make one another ps 
in the froſty weather of a ſingle ſtate; 
but which, when a man comes in be- 
tween the pretended 7rn/eparables, is 
given up, like their muſick, and other 
maidenly amuſements; which, never- 
theleſs, may be neceſſary to keep the 
pretty rogues out of active miſchief. _ 
They then, in ſhort, having caught the 
H, lay aſide the vet“. N ww 
Thou haft a mind, perhaps, to make 
an exception for theſe two ladies. 
With all my heart. My Clariſſa has, 
if *voman has, a ſoul capable of friend- 
ſhip. Her flame is bright and ſteady. 
Bur Miſs Howe's, were it not kept up 


* He alludes here to the ſtory of a pope, who, {once a poor fiſherman) through 2 
preferment he roſe to, even to that of the cardinalate, hung up in view of al his gueſts, 
his net, as a token of humility. But, when he arrived at the pontificate, he took it 
down, ſaying, That there was no-need of the net, when he had caught the filhs 
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y her. mother's oppoſition, is too ve- 
Wiese to 1 often have 1 
known oppoſition not only cement 
friendſhip, but create love? I doubt 
not but poor Hickman would fare the 
better with this vixen, if her mother 
were as heartily againſt him, as ſhe is 
C | 

Thus much indeed, as to theſe two 
ladies, I will grant thee; that the ac- 
tive ſpirit of the one, and the meek diſ- 
poſition of the other, may make their 

riendſhip mote durable than it would 
otherwiſe be; for this is certain, that 
in every friendſhip, whether male or fe- 


male, there muſt be a man and a woman 


ſpirit (that is to ſay, one of them, a 
bearing one) to make it permanent. 
But this I pronounce, as a truth, 

which all experience confirms; that 


friendſhip detween women never holds 


to the ſacrifice of capital N 
or to the endangering of 


azainſt poor Beauty What has beau- 
ty done, that M/, Howe ſhould be of- 
{ended at it ?- Miſs Howe, Jack, is a 
charming girl. She has no reaſon to 
quarrel with beauty! —Didſt ever ſee 
her? Too much fire and ſpirit in her 
eye indeed, for a girl l- But that's no 


fault with a man, that can lower that 
fire and ſpirit at pleaſure; and I know ] 


I am the man that can. 7 
A ſweet auburn beauty is Miſs 
Howe. A firſt beauty among beauties 
when her ſweeter friend [with ſuch an 
aſſemblage. of ſerene gracefulneſs, of 
natural elegance, of native ſweetneſs, 
yet conſcious, though not arrogant, 
dignity, every feature glowing with in- 
telligence] is not in company. 
Ihe difference between the two, when 
together, I have ſometimes delighted 
to read, in the addreſſes of a ſtranger 
entering into the preſence of both, when 
ſtanding fide by fide, There never 
was an inſtance on ſuch an occaſion 
where the ſtranger paid not his firſt de- 
voirs to my Clariſſa. 

A reſpeQful ſolemn awe ſat upon 
every feature of the addreſſer's face, His 
eyes ſeemed to aſk leave to approach her; 
and lower than common, — man 
or woman, was the bow or curtſey. 


ife, limb, or 
eſtate, as it often does in our nobler ſex. 
Well, but next comes an indictment 
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And although this awe was immedi- 


ately diminiſhed by her condeſcending 
ſweetneſs, yet went it not ſo entirel 
off, but that you might ſee the reve- 
rence remain, as if the perſon ſaw more 
on the goddeſs than of the woman in 
er. A 
But the moment the ſame ſtranger 


turns to Miis Howe, (though proud 


and ſaucy, and erect and bridling, ſhe) 
you will obſerve by the turn of his 
countenance, and the air of his addreſs, 
a kind of equality aſſumed, He ap- 
ars to have diſcovered the woman in 
er, charming as that woman is. He 
ſmiles. He ſeems to expect repartee 
and ſmartneſs, and is never diſappoint- 


ed. But then viſibly he . him- 
e. 


ſelf to give as well as tale. He dares, 


after he has been a while in her com- 


any, to diſpute a point with her 
very point yielded up to the other, 
though no aſſuming or dogmatical air 


compels it. 


In ſhort, with Miſs Howe, a bold 


man ſees (Fo doubt but Sir George 


Colmar did] that he and ſhe may either 
very ſoon be familiar together, [I mean 
with innocence] or he may ſo far incur: 
her diſpleaſure, as to be forbid her pre- 
ſence for ever. 1 7 5 
For my own part, when I was firſt 


introduced to this lady, which was by 


my goddeſs when ſhe herſelf was a vi- 
ſitor at Mrs. Howe's; I had not been 
half an hour with her, but I even hun- 
gered and thirſted after a romping-bout 
with the lively rogue; and in the ſecond. 
or third viſit, was more deterred: by 
the delicacy of her friend, than by 
what I apprehended from her own, 
© This charming creature's preſence, 
thought I, © awes us both.“ And 1 
wiſhed her abſence, though any other 


woman were preſent, that I might try 
the difference in Miſs Howe's behavi- 
our before her friend's face, or behind 


her back. 4 5 | NJ 
Delicate women make delicate wo- 
men, as well as decent men. With all 
Miſs Howe's fire and ſpirit, it was eaſy 
to ſee, by her very eye, that ſhe watch- 
ed for leſſons, and feared reproof, from 


the penetrating eye of her milder diſ- 


poſitioned friend“: and yet it was as 
eaſy to obſerye, in the candour and 


| * Miſs Howe, in Vol. III. p. 337. ſays, 7 hat ſbe vor alaways more afraid of Clariſſa | 


than of ber mother; and in Vol. III. p. 389. Tb | [ 1 
ö „III. p. 389. That ſpe frars byr almoſt as much as ſhe loves 
ber; and in many other places, in her letters, verifies th.s obſervation of Lovelace, | 


ſweet 
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ſweet mariners of the other, that the 
fear which Miſs Howe ſtood in of her, 
was more owing to her own generous 
apprehenſion that ſhe fell ſhort of her 
excellences, than to Miſs Harlowe's 
conſciouſneſs of excellence over ber, 
I have often, fince I came at Miſs 
Howe's letters, revolved this juſt and 
fine praiſe contained in one of them“. 
© Every-one ſaw, that the preference 
they gave you to themſelves, exalted 
6 you not into any viſible triumph over 
© them; for you had always ſomething 
© to ſay, on every point you carried, 
© that raiſed the yielding heart, and left 
* every-one pleaſed and ſatisfied with 
« themſclves, though they carried not 


_ * off the palm.“ 


As I propoſe, in a more advanced life, 
to endeavour to atone for my youthful 
freedoms with individuals of the ſex, 
by giving cautions and inftruftions to 
the whole, I haye made a memorandum 
to enlarge upon this doctrine; — to wit, 
That it is full as neceſſary to direct 
daughters in the choice of their female 
companions, as it is to guard them 
againſt the deſigns of men. 

I ſay not this, however, to the diſ- 
paragement of Miſs Howe. She has 
from pride, what her friend has from 
principle. [The Lord help the ſex, if 
they had not pride! I- But yet I am 
confident, that Miſs Howe is indebted 
to the converſation and correſpondence 
of Miſs Harlowe for her higheſt im- 
provements. But, both theſe Jadies 
out of the queſtion, I make no ſcruple 
to aver, [And I, Jack, ſhould know 
ſomething of the matter] that there 
have been more girls ruined, at leaft 
prepared for ruin, by their own fex, 
(taking in ſervants, as well as compa- 
nions) than directiy by the attempts 
and deluſions of men. | 
But it 1s time enough, when I am 
old and joyleſs, to enlarge upon this 

1 | | 
As to the compariſon between the 
two ladies, I will expatiate more on 
that ſubje& (for I like it) when I have 
dau them both. Which this letter of 
the vixen girl's, I hope thou wilt allow, 
warrants me to try for. | 
I return to the conſideration of a 
few 'more of it's contents, to juſtify 
my vengeances ſo nearly now in view. 

As to Mrs. Townſend; her manlike 


* Vol. IV. Pe 479. | 


fo whom, I cannot tell; for this 
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ſpiritz her two brothers; and their ſhipt 
crews—I ſay nothing but this to the 
inſolent threatening- Let em come 
But as to her ſordid menace—To rep 
the horrid villain, as ſhe calls me, 

all my wvileneſs, by BROKEN Bones! 
— Broken bones, Bel ford Who can 
bear this porterly threatning Broken 
bones, Jack !- Damn the Fittle vulgar 
—Give me a name for her But I ba- 
niſh all furious reſentment. If I get | 
theſe two girls into my power, Heaven 
forbid that I ſhould be a ſecond Pha- 
laris, who turn'd his bull upon the ar- 
tiſt! No bones of theirs will I break 
They ſhall comeoff with me upon much 
lighter terms! 

But theſe fellows are ſmugglers, it 
ſeems. And am not Ja ſmuggler too? 
—I am; and have not the leaſt doubt, 
but I ſhall have ſecured my goods be- 
fore Thurſday, or Wedneſday either. 

But did I want a plot, what a charm- 
ing new one does this letter of Mifs 
Howe ftrike me out? I am almoſt ſorry, 
that I have fixed upon one. For here, 
how eaſy would it be for me, to aſſemble 
a crew of (wabbers, and to create 4 
Mrs. Townſend (whoſe perſon, thou 
ſeeſt, my beloved knows not) to come 
on Tueſday, at Miſs Howe's repeated 
ſolicitations, in order to carry my be- 
loved to a warehouſe of my own pro- 
viding? | | _ 

This, however, is my triumphant 

hope, that at the very time, that theſe | 
ragamuffins will be at Hampſtead, 
ese for us) my dear Miſs Har- 
owe and I, [So the fates, I imagine, 
have ordained] ſhall be faſt aſleep in 
each other's arms in town. Lie ſtill, 
villain, till the time comes.——My heart, 
Jack! my heart lt is always thump- 
ing away on the remoteſt proſpects of 
this nature. ; 

But it ſeems, that the vileneſi of this 
fpecious monſter [meaning me, Jack!] 
has brought Hickman into credit with 
her. So I have done ſome good! But 


r 
fellow, ſhould I permit him to ER 
this termagant, will be puniſhed, as 
many times we, all are, by the enjoy: 
ment of his own wiſheg--Nor can Ihe 
be happy, as I take ch him, were 
he to govern himſelf by her will, and 
have none of his own; fince never Was 
there a directing wife, who knew where 


to 
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power makes ſuch a one wan- 
ton She deſpiſes the man ſhe can go: 
vern, Like Alexander, who wept, that 
he had no more worlds to conquer, ſhe 


will be looking out for new exerciſes 
for her „till ſhe grow uneaſy to 
herſelf, a diſcredit to her huſband, and 
a plague to all about her. 

But this honeſt fellow, it ſeems, avi 
tears in bis Za and with bumble pro- 
ftration, belought the vixen to permit 
him to ſet out in his chariot-and-four, 
in order to give himfelf the glory of pro- 
tefing ſuch un oppreſſed innocent, in the 
face of the whole world. Nay, hered- 
dened, it ſeems; and rembled too! as 
he read the fair complainant's letter. 
How valiant is all this Women love 
brave nien; and no wonder, that his 
tears, his fremblimg, and his profiration, 


ve him bigh reputation with the meek 


iſs Howe. 5 
But doſt think, Jack, that I in the 
like caſe, (and equally affected with 


the diſtreſs) ſhould have acted thus? 


—Doft think, that I ſhould not firſt 
have reſcued the lady, and then, if 
needful, have aſked excuſe for it, the 
lady in my hand ?—Wouldf not thou 
have done thus, as well as I? | 

But tis beſt as it is. Honeſt Hick- 
man may now fleep im a whole ſkin; 
And Jet that is more perhaps than he 
would have done, (the lady's deliver- 
ance #natiempred) had I come at this 
requeſted permiſſion of his any other 
way, than by a letter, that it muſt not 
be known I have intercepted. 

Miſs Howe thinks I may be diverted 
from 13 my charmer, by ſome 
new-ſtarted willainy. Villainy is a word 
that ſhe is extremely fond of. -But I 
can tell her, that it is impoſſible I 
would, tilt the end of this villainy be 
obtained, Difficulty is a ſtimulus with 
ſuch a ſpirit as mine. I thought Miſs 
knew me better. Were ſhe to 
offer herſelf, perſon for perſon, in the 
tomancing zeal of her friendſhip, to 
aye her friend, it ſhould not do, while 
the dear creature is on this ſide the 
She thanks Heaven, that her friend 
has received her letter of the pth, We 


we all glad offs; She ought to thank 
me too. But not at preſent claim 
But when the rejoices, chat the letter 


vent ſafe; does the not, in effect, call 
out far. vengeance, and ah ibl-—All 
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in good time, Miſt Howe. den ſet- 


teft thou out for the Ne of Wight, love? 


I will cloſe at this time with defiring 
thee to make a Ii, of the virulenttermi 
with which the incloſed letter abounds 


and then, if thou ſuppoſeſt, that I have 


made ſuch another, and have added to 


it all the flowers of the ſame blow, in 


the former letters of the ſame ſaucy 
creature, and thoſe in that of Miſs Har- 
lowe which ſhe left for me on her elope- 
ment, thou wilt * think, that 
I have provocations ſufficie 

me in all I ſhall do to either. 


Return the incloſed the moment thou | 


LETTER XXVIIL. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BET 
PORD, ESQ. 


SUNDAY NIGH T==MONDAY MORNING. 


Went down with —_— in my 
Heart, the contents of Miſs Howe's 
letter almoſt engroſſing me, the moment 


that Miſs Harlowe and Mrs, Moore 
(accompanied by Miſs Rawlins) came 
in: but in my countenance all the gentle, 
| the placid, the ſerene, that the glaſs 
_ could teach; and in my behaviour all 


the polite, that ſuch an unpolite crea» 

ture, as ſhe has often told me Iam, could 
t on. | | 9 
Miſs Rawlins was ſent for home al- 

moſt as ſoon as ſhe came in, to entertain 


an unexpected viſitor; to her great re- 


gret, as well as to the diſa 


intment 
of my fair-one, as I cou 


rceive 


from the looks of both: for they had 
agreed, it ſeems, if I went to town, aa 
I faid I'intended to do, to take. a walk 
upon the Heath, atleaſt in Mrs. Moore's 


E and who knows, what might 
ave been the ifſue, bad the ſpirit of eu- 


rioſity in the one met with the ſpirit of 


communication in the other? 


Mist Rawlins promiſed to return, if 
ſſible: but ſent to excuſe herſelf: 


er viſitor intending to ſtay with her all 
night. 


I rejoicedin my heart, at her meſſage; | 


and, after much e obtained 
the favour of my beloved's | 
for another walk in the garden, having, 


#s 1 told her, abundance of things to 
fay, to propoſe, and to be informed of, 


in order ultimately to govern myſolf in 

my future ſteps. 2 o 

- She had vouchſafed, I ſhould have 
42 | told 


nt to juſtify 


eloved's company 
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told thee, with eyes turned from me, 
and in an balf-a/ede attitude, to ſip two 
diſhes: of tea in my company — Dear 
ſoul!— How anger e the moſt 


prone! for I never ſaw Miſs Harlowe, 
eh 


have ſo aukwardly. - I imagined ſhe 
knew not how to be-aukward. 

When we were in the garden, I pour- 
ed my whole ſoul into her attentive ear; 
and beſought her returning favour. 
he told me, that ſhe had formed her 
ſcheme for her future life: that, vile as 


the treatment was which ſhe had re- 


_ ceived from me, that was not all the rea- 
fon ſhe*had for rejecting my ſuit: but 
that, on the matureſt deliberation, ſhe 
was convinced, that ſhe could neither 
be happy with me, nor make me happy; 
and ſhe enjoined me, for both our ſakes, 
to think no more of her : 

The captain, Itold her, was rid down 
poſt in a manner, to forward my wiſhes 
with her uncle.-Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague were undoubtedly arrived in 
town by this time. I would ſet out 
early in the morning to attend them. 
They adored her. They longed to ſee 
her. - They would ſee her. — They 


would not be denied her company into ſorting power. She cannot bear to be 


_ Oxfordſhire. Whether could ſhe bet. 
ter go, to be free from her brother's in- 
ſults ? - Whither, to be abſolutely made 
nnapprehenſive of any- body clſe?— 
Might I have any hopes of her return- 
ing favour, if Miſs Howe could be 
prevailed upon to intercede for me? 

« Miſs 
* cede for you!" repeated ſhe, with a 


ſcornful bridle, but a very pretty one. 


And there ſhe ſtopt. 

I repeated the concern it would be to 
me to be under a neceſſity of mention- 
ing the miſunderſtanding to Lady Betty 


and my couſin, as a-miſunderſtanding 


ſtill to be made up; and as if I were of 
vory lzttle conſequence to a dear crea- 
ture who was of ſo nuch to me; urging, 
thartheſe circumſtances would-extreme- 
ly lower me not only in my own opi- 
nion, but in that of my relations. 
But ſtill ſhe referred to Mits Howe's 
next letter; and all the coneeſſion I 
could bring her to in this Whole confe- 
rence, was, that ſhe would wait the ar- 
rival and viſit of the two ladies, if they 
came in a day or two, or before ſhe re- 
ceeided the expected letter from Mifs 
Howe. | 
Thank Heaven for this!“ thought 
IJ. And now may Igo to town with 


CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


* 


fair inexorable. Should I be glad ef 


No one is to blame for ſuffering an 


owe prevailed upon to inter- 


poaver, however wrong he knows it to 


count for, if not to excuſe, a projet 


iu a breaſt as ſtormy as uncontrovulable! 


hopes at my return to find thee, dar. 
© eſt, where I ſhall leave thee. . 

But yet, as ſhe may; find reaſons to 
change her mind in my abſence, I ſhalt 
not entirely truſt to this. My fellow, 
therefore, who is in the houſe, and who, 
by Mrs. Bevis's kind intelligence; wil 
know every ſtep ſhe can take, ſhall haye 
Andrew and a horſe ready, to give me 
immediate notice of her motions; and 
moreover, go whither ſhe-will, he ſhall 
be one of her retinue, though unknown 
to herſelf, if poſſible. . 

This was all F could make of the 


it, or ſorry for it? | 

Glad, I believe: and yet my pride 
is confoundedly abated to think, that 1 
had ſo little hold in the affections of 
this daughter of the Harlowes. 

Don't tell me, chat virtue and prin- 
ciple are her guides on this occaſion 
— Tis pride, a greater pride than my 
own, that governs her. Love, ſhe has 
none, thou ſeeſt; nor ever hail; at leaſt 
not-in a ſuperior degree. Love thatde- 
ferves the name, never was under the 
dominion of Prudence, or of any rea- 


thought a auoman, I warrant! And if, 
in the laſt attempt, I find her not one, 
what will ſhe be the worſe for the trial} 


evil he cannot ſhun or avoid. | 
Were a general to be overpowered, 
and robbed by a highwayman, would 
he be leſs fit for the command of an 
army on that account ?—lf. indeed the 
— pretending great valour, and 

ving boaſted, that he never would be 
robbed, were to make but faint te · 
ſiſtance when he was brought to the 
teſt, and to yield his purſe, when he 
was maſter of his own ſword, then in- 
deed will the highwayman who robs 
him be thought the braver man. 

But from theſe laſt conferences aml 
furniſhed with one argument in defence 
of my favourite purpoſe, which Inever 
yet pleaded; , ; 
O Jack l what a difficulty muſt a man 
be allowed to have, to conquer à pre- 
dominant paſſion, be it what it will, 
when the gratifying of it is in his 


be to reſolve to gratify it! Reflect upon 
this; and then wilt thou be able to ac- 


crime, which has habit to plead for it, 


'This 


for the loſs of the of 


his that follows is my new argu- 


eee ; 1 | 
"Should ſhe fail in the trial; ſhould I 


fucesed; and ſhould the refuſe to go on 
with me; and even reſolve not to . 
me, (of which T can have no notion; 

and ſhould ſhe diſdain; to be obliged to 
me for the handſome proviſion I ſhould 
he proud to make for her, even to the 
half of ny eflate; yet cannot ſhe be al- 
together unhappy—ls ſhe not entitled 
to an independent fortune? Will not 
Colonel Morden, as het truſtee, put her 
in poſſeſſion of it? And did ſhe not in 
our former conference point out the 


uuay of life, that ſhe always preferred 


to the married life—to wit, To take her 
good Norton for her directreſs and 
guide, and to live upon her own eſtate 
in the manner her grandfather deſired 
ſhe ſhould live“? h 

It is moreover to be conſidered that 
the cannot, according to her own no- 
tions, recover above one-half of her 


fame, were we now to intermarry; ſo 


much does ſhe think ſhe has ſuffered by 
her going off with me. And will ſhe 
not be always repining and mourning 
balf P And 
if ſhe muſt live a life of ſuch uneaſineſs 
and regret for half, may ſhe not as 
well repine and mourn for the 2vhole? 
Nor, let'me tell thee, will her own 
ſcheme of penitence, in this caſe, be 
half fo perfect, if the do not fall, as 
H the does: for what a fooliſh penitent 
will ſhe make, who has nothing to re- 
wo of She piques herſelf, thou 
noweſt, and makes it matter of re- 
proach to me, that ſhe went not off with 
me by her own conſent; but was trick- 
eeout of herſel tf. 
Nor upbraid thou me upon the me- 
ditated breach of vows ſo repeatedly 
made. She will not, thou ſeeſt, permit 
me to fulfil them. And if ſhe would, 
this J have to ſay, that at the time I made 
the moſt ſolemn of them, I was fully 
determined to Keep them. But what 
princethinks himſelf obliged any longer 
to obſerve the articles of treaties the 
molt ſacredly ſworn · to, than ſuits with 
his intereſt or inclination; although the 


conſequence of the infraction mult be, 


us he” knows, the deſtruction of thou - 
fands? pads 92 . ra by; [a) » #4 $42 3.4 11 243 
4 Is not this then the reſult of all, that 
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Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, if it be not her 
own fault, may be as virtuous after ſhe 
has loſt her honour, as it is called, as 


ſhe was before? She may be a more 
eminent example to her ſex; and if ſhe 
yield (a littie yield) in the trial, may 
be a compleater penitant. Nor ean ſhe, 


but by her own wilfulneſs, be reduced 


to loau fortune. * 
And thus may her old nurſe and ſhe; 


an old coachman; and a'pair' of ol4 
coach- horſes; and two or three old maid. 
ſervants, and perhaps a very old foot- 


man or two, (for every-thing will be 
old and penitential about her) live very 
comfortably together; reading cli ſer- 
mons, and old prayer - books; and re- 
lieving old men, and old women; and 
giving od leſſons, and old warnings, 
upon new ſubjects, as well as odd ones, 
to the young ladies of her neighbour- 
hood; and ſo paſs on to a good old 
age, doing a om deal of good both 
by precept and example in her genera- 
tion. | | an 

And is a woman who can live thus 


prettily without controul; who ever did 


prefer, and who f{i{{ prefers, the ſingle to 


the married life; and who will be enabled 


to do every-thing, that the-plan ſhe had 


formed will direct her to do; to be (aid 
to be ruined, undone, and ſuch ſort of 


ſtuff? — I have no patience with the 
pretty fools, who uſe thoſe ſtrong words, 
todeſcribeatranfitoryevil; an evil which 
a mere church-form makes none? 

At this rate of romaneing, how man 
flouriſhing ruins doſt thou, as well as . 
know? Let us but look about us, and 
we ſhall fee ſome of the haughtieſt and 
moſt cenſorious ſpirits among our ac- 


quaintance of that ſex, now paſſing for 


chaſte wives, of whom ſtrange ſtories 
might be told; and others, whoſe huf- 


bands hearts have been made to ache 


for their gaieties both before and after 


marriage; and yet know: not half fo 
much of tnem, as ſome of us honeſt fel- 
laws could tell them . 


Bot, having thus ſatisfied myſelf in 


relation to the worſt that can happen to 
this charming creature; and that it will 


be her on fault, if ſhe be unhappy; I 
have not at all reflected upon whiat is 
likely to be my oxen lots 


die der abways been on notion, 


though Miſs Howe grudges us rakes 
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the beſt of the ſex, and ſays, that.the 
worſt is too good for us *; that the wife 
of a libertine ought to be pure, ſpotleſs, 
uncontaminated. To what purpoſe has 
uch a one lived a free life, but to know 
the world, and to make his advantages 
of it? — And, to be very ſerious, it 
would be a misfortune to the publick 
for two perſons, heads of a family, ta 
be both bad; ſince, between two ſuch, 
a race of varlets might be propagated, 
(Lovelaces and Belfords, if thou wilt) 
who might do great miſchief in the 
world. | ; 

Thou ſeeſt at bottom, that I am not 
an abandoned fel}aw; and that there is 
a mixture of gravity in me. This, as I 
grow older, may increaſe; and when 
my active capacity begins to abate, I 
may ſit down with the Preacher, and 


reſol ve all my paſt life into vanity and 


vexation of ſpirit, 

This is certain, that I ſhall never find 
a woman fo well ſuited ta my taſte, as 
_ Miſs Clarifſa Harlowe. I only wiſh 
that I may have ſuch a lady as her to 


comfort and adorn my ſetting-ſun. 1 No advantage to be taken of her in 


have often thought it very unhappy for 
us both, that fo excellent a ereature 
ſprang up alittle too late for my ſetting 
aut, and a little too early in my progreſs, 
before I can think of returning. And 
yet, as I have picked up the ſweet tra- 
veller in my way, I canngt help wiſh- 


ing, that ſhe would bear me company 


in the 7eft of my journey, although ſhe 
were to ſtep out of her own path to 
oblige me. And then, perhaps, we 


could put up in the evening at the ſame 


im; and.be very happy in each other's 
converſation; recounting the difficulties 
and dangers we had paſſed in our way 
tout. | | 
I imagine, that thou wilt be apt to 
ſuſpe&, that ſome paſſages in this letter 
were written in town. Why, Jack, 1 
cannot but ſay, that the Weſtminſter 
air is a little groſſer than that at Hamp- 
Read; and the converſation of Mrs. 
Sinclair, and the nymphs, leſs. innocent 
than Mrs. Moore's and Miſs Raw- 
lns's. ' And I think in m heart, that 
I can ſay and write thoſe things at one 
place, which I cannotat the ot 
indeed any-where se.. 
I came to town about. ſeven this 
morning All neceſſary directions and 
precautions remembered to be given. 


er; nor 
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| beſought the favour of an audience 
before I ſet out. I was deſirous to ſeg 
which of her lovely faces ſhe was pleaſed 
to put on, after another night had paſſed, 
But ſhe was reſolved, I found, to leave 
our quarrel open. She would not give 
me an opportunity ſo much as toentreat 
her again to cloſe it, before the arrival 
of Lady Betty and my couſin. 5 
I had notice from my proctor, by a 
few lines brought by a man and horſe, 
juſt before I ſet out, that all difficulties 
ad been far two days paſt ſurmounted; 
and that I might have the licence for 
fetching. . > 
I ſent up the letter to my beloved, by 
Mrs. Bevis, with a repeated requeſt for 
admittance ta her preſence upon it: buy 
neither did this ſtand me in ſtead, I ſup. 
poſe the thought it would be allowing 
of the conſequencesthat were naturally 
to be expected to follow the obtainin 
of this inſtrument, if ſhe had —_ 
to ſee me an the contents of this letter, 
having refuſed me that honour before 
I ſent it up ta her.— No furprizing her. 


attention to the niceſt circumſtances. 
And now, Belford, I ſet out upon 
buſineſs. ee Hoes 


LETTER xxIx. 
Mn, LOVELACE, TO. JOHN BELX 
W FORD, BSO. | 


2 "+ =» MONDAY, JUNE 12. 
\IDST ever ſee a licence, Jack? 

Edmund, by divine permiſſion, 

Ford Biſhop. of London, To our avell-be- 

© lowed in Chrifl, Robert Lovelace, 
Your . ſervant, my yur lord! What 

have I done to merit ſo much goodneſs; 

who never ſaw your lordſhipin my life?] 

© of the pariſh of St. Martin's in tbe 

_ © Fields, batchelor, and-Clariſa Har- 

© lowwe, of the fame pariſh, ſpinſter, 

F ſendeth greeting. —=WHEREAS ye are, 

© as it alledged, determined to enter ini 

the boly flate.of matrimony," [This 1s 

only alledged, thou obſerveſt] * by and 

6.autth the bat of, Ac. Ge. Mc. and 
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due ed: and therefore, that ye may 
« be able to procure ſuch marriage to be 
* freely and lawfully ſolemnized. in the 
« paryſb-church of St. Martin in the 
( Fields, or Sd. Giles's in the Fields in 
« the county of Middleſex, by the rector, 
s wicar, or curate thereof, at any time 
„ the year, [At ax x time of the 
year, Jack I] * without publication of 
ban: provided, that by reaſon of any 
t precuniract, II verily think that I 
have had three or four precontracts in 
my time; but the good girls have not 
claimed upon them of a long while} 
6 conſanguinity, affinity, or any other 
$ lawful cauſe whatfoever, there be no 
$ lawfid impediment in this behalf ; and 
t that there be not at this time any atlton, 
« ſuit, plaint, quarrel, or demand, moved 


« ar depending before any judge ecclefiaſe 


4 tical or temporal, for or cancerning any 
s marriage contradted by or with either 
© of you; and that the ſaid marriage be 
# openly ſolemnized in the church abowe- 
mentioned, between the hours of eight 
and tuelue in the forenoon; and with - 

aui prejudice to the miniſter of the pl 


od cauſes, [It coſt 
me—Let me ſee, Jack — What did it 
coſt me?] * give and grant our licence, 
6 or faculty, as well to yon the parties 
contracting, as to the rector, wicar, or 


© curate of the ſaid church, where-the 
« ſad marriage is intended * a 
I linnixed, to * 


| lemnize the fax,” 
* manner and form above-ſpectfied, as. 


* cording to the rites and ceremonies pra- 


$ ſcribed in the book of Common Prayer 
in tbat behalf publijbed by authority of 
* parkament. Provided alzvays, that 
* if bereafter any fraud ſhall appear to 

e been committed, at the time of 
granting this licence, either by falſe 
* ſuggeſtions, or concealment of the truth,” 
{Now this, Belford, is a little hard up- 
an us: for I cannot ſay, that every - one 
ot our ſuggeſtions. is literally true So, 
in good conſcience, Iought not to marry 
under this licence] the licence ball be 
void 16 all intents and purpoſes, as if 


rom change, toward eis 


the change 
bf 
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< DOR" ks | rider 
A good whimſical inſtrument, take 
it all together But what, thinkeſt 
_ are the _ to . ee 
in ns WW » in the ſirſt place, 
Tan — ta ſhew that mar- 
riage is a ſtate of offence as well as de- 
fenceʒ Three Lions, to denote, that thoſe 


who enter into the ſtate, ought to have 
jon of courage. And 
{ Couldſt thou have imagined that theſe 


a triple proport 


prieſtly fellows, in ſo ſolemn a caſe, 
would cut their jokes upon poor ſouls 
who came ta have their honeſ deferes put 
in a way to be 
three crooked borns, ſmartly top-knotted 


with ribbands; which being the ladies 
wear, ſeem to indicate that they may 


very probably adorn, as well as beſtow, 
the Bull's feather. | 


| Todeſcribe it according to Heraldry | 


art, if I am not miſtaken—-Gules, two 


Swords, ſaltire-wiſe, Or; ſecond coat, 
Place 2 chevron ſable between three bugle- 
| # qavbere the ſaid womanis a pariſbianer: 


Vie do bereby, for 


horns, OR, -[ So it ought to h:] ona 


chief of the ſecond, three Lions rampant 


of the firſt. —But the devil take them 
for their hieroglyphicks, ſhould. I ſay, 
if I were determined in good earneſt to 
marry |! 3 Arbe | 

And determined to marry I would 
be, were it not for this gemfideration, 


That once married, and I am married 
for life. FFP 
\ That's the plague of it Could a 
inan do as the birds do, change every 
Valentine's Day, [A natural appoint- 
ment! for birds have not the ſunſe, for- 


footh, to fetter themſelves; as we wiſe- 
acre men take great and ſolemn pains 
todo] there would be nathingat all in 
it. And what a glorious time would 


the lawyers have, on the one hand; with 


their Nowerint Univerſs, and ſuits 
commenceable- on reſtitution of goods 
and chattels; and the 'parſoxs on the 
other, with their indulgences [rens w- 


able annuslly, as other licences] to the 


honeft defies of their clients? * 

Then, were a ſtatech mulct 
to rank or fortun& be paid on every 
rigences of the 


tate, [ But none on eb’ with the 
alu low, for the Take — 2 


conſtancy, eſpecially among the minores 
nge would be made ſufficiently 
difficult, and the whole publick _ 


gratified ;] there are 


&, according 


73% 
be the better for it; while thoſe-chil- 
dren, which the parents could not agree 
about maintaining, might be conſidered 
as the children f the publick, and pro- 
vided. for like the children of the an- 
cient Spartans; who were (as ours 
would in this caſe be) a nation of he- 
roes. How, Jack, could I have im- 
roved upon Lycurgus's inſtitutions, 
— been a lawgiver 8 9 9 K 
Did I never ſhew thee a ſcheme, which 
I drew up on ſuch a notion as this ?— 
In which I demonſtrated the conwe- 
niences, and obviated the inconveniences, 
of changing the preſent mode to this 
I believe I never did. e 
I remember I proved, to a demonſtra- 
tion, that ſuch a change would be a 
means of annihilating, abſolutely anni- 
hilating, four or five very atrocious and 
capital ſins.—Rapet, vulgarly ſo called; 
adultery, and 7 my _ 
lygamy be panted after. Frequent 
3 it —— murders and ——ů— 
hardly any ſuch thing as jealouſy (the 
cauſe of ſhocking violences) would be 
heard of: and hypocriſy between man 
and wife be baniſhed the boſoms of 
each. Nor, probably, would the re- 
| proach of barrenneſs reſt, as now it too 
often does, where it is leaſt deſerved. 
Nor would there poſſibly be ſuch a per- 
ſon as a barren woman. 4 
Moreover, what a multitude of do- 
medſtick quarrels would be avoided,were 
ſuch a ſcheme carried into execution? 
Since both ſexes would bear with each 
other, in the view that they could help 
themſelves in a few months. | 
And then what a charming ſubje& 
for converſation would be the gallant 
and generous laſt partings between man 
and wife! Each, perhaps a new mate 
in eye, and rejoicing ſecretly in the ma- 


numiſſion, could afford to be complai-. 
ſutly-forrgwful in appearance. He 


«preſented her with this jewel,“ it will 
be ſaid by the reporter, for example- 
ſake She him with that. - How be 
« wept !-— How ſe ſobbed How they 
looked after one another!*— Yet, 
that's the jeſt of it, neither of them 


wiſhing to ſtand another twelvemonth's 


trial n 51 Li 85 
And if giddy fellows, or giddy girls, 


miſbehave in a firſt marriage, Whether 
Cons no viceſbip, hav ing expected to find 


more in the matter than can be found; 


or from perwerſeneſs on her part, or 
F Aitiveneſi on his, each being miſtaken 


« 


- 
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in the other, [A mighty difference, 
Jack, in the ſame perſon, an in mate, or 
a viſitor ;] what a fine opportunity will 
each have, by this ſcheme, of recover. 
ing a loſt character, and of ſetting all 
right in the next adventure? | 
And, O Jack! with what joy, with 
what rapture, would the changelings 
(or changeables, if thou like that word 
better) number the weeks, the days, 
the hours, as the annual obligation ap: 
proached to it's deſirable period. 
As for the ſpleen or vapours, no ſuch 
malady would be known or heard of, 
The phyſical tribe would, indeed, be 
the ſufferers, and the only ſufferers; 
ſince freſh health and freſh ſpirits, the 
conſequences of ſweet blood and ſweet 
humours, (the mind and body continu. 
ally pleaſed with each other) would 
perpetually flow in; -and the joys of 
expectation, the higheſt of all our joys, 
would invigorate and keep all alive. 
But, that no body of men might ſuf. 
fer, the phyſiciant, I thought, might 
turn parſous, as there would be a great 
demand for parſons. Befides, as they 
would be partakers in the general be- 
nefit, they muſt be ſorry fellows in- 
deed, if they preferred themſelves tothe 
publick. | 0h II 
Every-one would be married a dozen 
times, at leaſt. Both men and women 
would be careful of their characters, 
and polite in their behaviour, as well as 
delicate in their perſous, and elegant in 
their dreſs, [A great matter each of 
theſe, Jet me tell thee, to keep paſſion 
alive] either to induce a renewal with 
the old lowe, of to recommend them- 
ſelves to a nen. While the news- 
papers weuld be crouded with para- 
graphs; all the world their readers, 2s 
all the world would be concerned to fee 
who and'avho's topether, © 
© Yelterday,' inſtance, * entered 
into the holy ſtate. of matrimony,” 
{We ſhould all ſpeak reverently of ma- 
trimony then] the Right Honourable 
© Robert Earl Lovelace, [I ſhall be an 


earl by that time] with her Grace the 


© Dutcheſs Dowager of Fifty-manors;- 
© his lordſhip's one-and-thirtieth wife. 


I ſhall then be contented, perhaps, o 


take vp, as it is called, with a wide. 
But ſhe muſt not have had more than 
one huſband neither. Thou knoweſt, 
that I 2m vice in theſe particulars. 

L know, Jack, that thou, for thy part, 
wilt approve of my ſcheme. po | 
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As Lord M. and 17 betyreenus, have 


three or ſour boroughs at command, I 
think I will get into parliament, in 


Neither will the houſes of parliament, 
nor the: houſes of convoeation, have 
reaſon to object to it. And all the 


courts, whether Hpiritual or ſenſual, 
ai vil or unci vil, will find their account 


inje, when paſſed inte ela. 


By my ſoul, Jack, 1 hould be appre- 


henſive of a general inſurrection, and 
that ineited by the women, were ſuch a 
bill to be thrown out. For here is the 


excellency of the ſcheme : the women 


will have equal reaſon with the men to 
be eaſed with it. Er Rs 
Doſt think, that ola prerogative Har- 
hve, for example, muſt not. if ſuch a 
law were in being, have pulled in his 
borns?—80 excellent a wife as he has, 


would never elſe have renewed with 


fuch a gloomy tyrant : who, as well as 


deen upon good behaviour from year 
to year- | 


A termagant wife, if ſuch a law were 


to paſs, would be a pheenix. - 

be churches would be the only 
market -places for the fair-ſex ; and a 
domeftick excellence the capital recom- 

Nor would there be an old maid in 
Great Britain, and all it's territories; 
For what an odd ſoul muſt ſhe be, 
2 * not have her twelvemonth's 

-In ſhort, a total alteration for the 
better, in the morals and way of life in 
both ſexes, muſt; in a very few you 


_ conſequence of ſuch a ſalutary 
_ Who would have expeRted ſuch a one 


from me! I wiſh the devil-owe me not 


r 
: hen would not the diſtinction be 
very pretty, Jack, as in flowers? Such 
a gentleman, or ſuch CY lady, is an AN- 
VUAL++Suoch a one a PERENNIAL. 


One difficulty, however, as I remem- 


er, occurred to me, upon the probabi- 
ty. that a wife might be enceinte, as 
the lawyers call it. But thus I obvi- 


That no man Ghould. be allowed to 


marry another woman without his then 
wife's conſent, till ſhe were brought- 
to-bed, and he had defrayed all-anci- 


dent charges; and till it was agreed up- 


order to bring in a bill for this good 


all other married tyrants, muſt have 
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on between them, whether the child 
ſhould be bit, bert, or the publicÞs; 
The women, in this caſe; to have what 
I call the coercive optiom: for I would 
not have it in the man's power to be 4 
dog neither. 1. i 8 
And, indeed, I gave the turn of the 
ſcale in every part of my. ſcheme in the 
womens favour: for dearly do I love 
the ſertet rogue 


How infinitely more preferable this 
my ſcheme to the polygamy one of the 
old Patriarehs, who had wives and 
concubines without number !-<I be- 
lieve David and Solomon had their 
hundreds at a time. Had they not, 

Loet me add, that annual parliaments, 
and annual marriages, are the projets 
next my heart. How could I'expatiate 
2 the benefits that would ariſe from 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
5 FORD, 30... 


E LL, but now my plots thiek - 
en; and my employment of 
writing to thee on this ſubje& will ſoon 

come to a coneluſion. For now, havin 
got the licence; and Mrs. Townſen 
with her tars being to come to Hamp- 
ſtead next Wedneſday or Thurſday ; 
and another letter poſſibly or meſſage 
from Miſs Howe, to enquire how Miſs 
Harlowe does, u the ruſtick's re. 
port of her ill health, and to expreſs her 
wonder that ſhe has not heard from her 
in anſwer to her's on her eſcape I muſt | 
ſoon, blow up the lady, or be blown up 
myſelf. And ſo I am preparing, with 
Lady Betty and my couſin Montague, | 
to wait upon my beloved with a coach - 
and-four, or a ſett; for Lady Betty will | 
not ſtir out with a pair, for the world; 
though but for two or three miles. And 
this is a well-known part of her cha - 
racter. 32 122 a4 Ok ' 

ut as t the arms and ereſt upon ö 
the conch and trapp inge? | 
Doſt thou not know, that a Blunt's 

| 

| 


mo vppy her, while * own is new · 

ining and repairing ! An opportunity 

ſhe is willing to take now ſhe is in 

town. Nothing of this kind can be 

done to her mind in the country. Li- 

veries nearly Lady Betty s. * 922 
| nen 


/ 
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Thou haſt ſeen Lady Betty Law- 
rance ſeveral times Haſt thou not, Bel- 
ed? 

No, never in my life.” 

But thou haſt; and lain with her too; 


or fame does thee more credit than thou 


deſerveſt Why, Jack, knoweſt thou 

not Lady Betty's other name? 
Other name Has the two? 
She has. And what thinkeſt thou 

Lady Bab Wallis? 

« © the devilt* - | | 

Now thou haſt it. Lady B 


of 


arbara, 


thou knoweſt, lifred up in circumſtances, 


and by pride, never appears or produces 
herſelf, but on occakons ſpetral—Fo 
| Paſs to men of quality or price, for a 
dutcheſs, or counteſs, at leaſt. She has 
always been admired for a grandeur in 
her air, that few women of quality can 
come upto: and never was ſuppoſed to 
be other than what ſhe paſſed for; 


though often and often a paramour for 


lords. 
And who, thinkeſt thou, is my cou- 
ſin Montague? ; 
_ © Nay, how ſhould I know?? 
How, indeed! Why, my little Jo- 


hanetta Golding; a lively, yet modeſt- 


looking girl, is my couſin Montague, 

There, Belford, is an aunt - There's 
2 couſin Both have wit at will. Both 
are accuſtomed to ape quality. Both are 
genteelly deſcended. Miftreſſes of them · 
ſelves; and well educated—Yet 
pity.— True Spartas dames; aſhamed 


of nothing but detection. Always, 


therefore, upon their guard againſt that. 
And in their own conceit, when aſſum- 
ing top parts, the very quality they 
ape. 
T hack how doſt think I drefs them 
out? — ll tel} thee, 5 5 | 5 
Lady Betty in a ric tiſſue, 
3 with jewels of high voice; | 
My couſin Montague in a pale pink, 
ſtanding on end with fil ver flowers of 
her owp working. Charlotte, as well 
as my beloved, is admirable at her 
needle. Not quite fo richly jewelled. 
out as Lady Betty; but —y and 
folitaire very valuable, and infinitely 


becoming. 
Juohanetta, thou knoweſt, has a good 
complexion, a fine neck, and ears re- 


markably fine—ſo has Charlotte. She 
- © Be leſs ſenſible of 


is nearly of Charlotte's ſtature too. 

Laces both, the 
proc ure. | 
Thou canſt not imaging what a ſum 


richeſt that could be 


P 


paſt 


the loan of the jewels colt me 
but for three days. 

This ſweet girl will half-ruin me, 
But ſeeſt thou not by this time, that ber 
reign is ſhort?-Itmuſt beſo, And Mrs, 
Sinclair has already prepared every. 
thing for her by Se more, 


; thodgh 


Hz come the ladies —attended 
by Suſan Morriſon, a tenant-farmer's - 
daughter, as Lady Betty's Woman; with 
her hands before her, and thoroughly 
inſtructed. 5 | 
How dreſs advantages women 
eſpecially thoſe, who have naturally a 
genteel air and turn, and have had edu- 
cation, | : 

Hadſt thou ſeen how they paraded it 
Couſin, and Couſin,* and * Nephew,” 
at every word; Lady Betty bridling and 
looking haughtily-condeſcending : Char- 
lotte gallanting her fan, and ſwimming 
over the floor without touching it. 

© How T long to ſee my nieee· elect 
cries one For they are told, that we 
are not married ; and are pleaſed, that 
T have not put the ſlight upon them, 
that they ha apprehended from me. 

How long to ſee my dear couſm 
that is to be!” the other. | 

© Your la'ſhip,” and * Your ]a'ſhip,” 
and an aukward curtfey at every ad- 
dreſs, prim Suſan Morriſon, 

Top your parts, ye'villains!—You 
© know how nicely I diſtinguich. There 
© will be no paſſion in thifcaſe to blind 
© the nt, and to help on medi- 
© tated deluſion, as when you engage 

© with titled ſinners. — charmer 13 

* as cool and as diſtinguiſhing, though 

© not quite ſo learned in her own ſex, 

© as Iam, Your eommonly- aſſumed 

© dignity won't do for me now. Airs 
«0 of ſuperiority, as if born to rank,— 
© But no over-do! — Doubting no- 
© thing. Let not your faces arraigh 
© your hearts, 
Eaſy and unaffeRed !—Your ver) 
© drefles will give you pride enough. 

A little graver, Lady Betty.— 

© More ſignificance, leſs bridling in 

© your dignity. 5 

That's the air !—Charmingly bit 

© Again—You have it, 3 

© Devil take you!——Leſs arrogant: 

© You are got intoairs of young 2 

your new con . 

« tion. People born to dignity com- 

mand reſpect without needing to re. 
que A. | Now 
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Now for your part, couſin Char- 


© lotte! 


Pretty well. But a little too fro- 


© licky that air Vet have I prepared 


my beloved to expect in E both, 

great vivacity and quality - freedom. 
© Curſe thoſe eyes! Thoſe glancings 

© will never do. A down-caſt baſhful 


« turn, if you can command it— Loox 


upon me. Suppoſe me now to be my 
© beloved. | 
Devil take that leer. Too fignifi- 
U cantly arch! Once I knew _ the 
© girl] would now have you to be. 
7 Sprightly, but not confident, cou- 
© fin Charlotte Be ſure forget not to 
© look down, or aſide, when looked at. 


When eyes meet eyes, be yours the 


© retreating ones. Your face will bear 
examination. | | 

O Lord! O Lord! that fo young 
© acreature can ſo ſoon forget the in- 
* nocent appearance ſhe firſt charmed 
© by; and which I thought born with 
« you all l—PFive years to ruin what 
twenty had been building up! How 
natural the latter leſſon! How diffi- 
« cultto regain the former | 
A ſtranger, as I hope to be ſaved, 
* to the principal arts of your ſex !—- 
© Once more, what a-devil has your 
© heart to do in your eyes? e 

© Have I not told you, that my be- 

loved is a great obſerver of the eyes? 
© She once quoted upon me a text *, 
* which ſhewed me how ſhe came by 
© her knowledge—Dorcas's were found 
guilty of treaſon the firſt moment ſhe 


more, ſuppoſe me to be my 
No you are to encounter 


iy examining eye, and my doubting 


* heart, 
my dear! | 

Study that air in the-pier-glaſs! 
Charming Perfectly right! 
Tour honours, now, devils! 
Pretty well, couſin Charlotte, for a 
* young country lady! — Till form 
* yields to familiarity, you may curtſey 
«| arity, you May cur 
ow. You muſt not be ſuppoſed to 
1 _ forgot your | boarding-ſchool 
4 * But too low, too low, Lady Betty, 
* faryour years and your quality. The 
, ommon fault of your ſex will be 
Mur danger : aiming to be young too 


Once 
= 
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© you, judge of. yourſelves by your 
© wiſhes, and by your vg ter 
© in that caſe, is never more than fik. 
© teen. 


© Graceful eaſe, conſcious dignity, | 
© like that of my charmer, O how hard 


© to hit! . 

n Both her nov. 6+ . 5 

Charming! — That's the air, Lady 
© Betty — That's the cue, couſin Char- 
© lotte, ſuited to the character of each! 
© —Byt, once more, be ſure to have a 
guard upon your eyes. I; 

Never fear, nepbew!* 

Never fear, couſin.” 1 

A dram of Barbadoes each. 

And now we are gone. 


LETTER XXXI. 


ut. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL - 


FORD, ESG. N 


Aru. SINCLAIR'S, MONDAY. 


AFTERNOON, 


In ſpite of all objection 
of a reluctance next to fainting—In 
ſpite of all foreſight, vigilanee, ſuſpi- 
cion once more 18 the 
ſoul in her old lodgings 


Now throbs away every pulſe! Now 15 


thump, thump, thumps my bounding 
heart for ſomething} | 
But I have not time for the particu- 
lars of our management. 
My beloved is now directing ſome of 
her cloaths to be packed up 
more to enter this houſe !--Nor ever 
more will ſhe, I dare ſay, when once 
again out of it!! 25 


Vet not ſo much as a condition of 
forgiveneſs l The Harlowe · ſpirited 


fair-one will not deſerve my mercy l-= 
She will wait for Miſs - owe's next 
letter; and then, if ſhe find a diſſc 


in ber new ſchemes Thank her for 
nothing] —will-- Will what ?— Why 
even * will take time to conſider, 


whether I am to be forgiven, or forever 
rejected. An indifference that revives 
in my heart the remembyance of a 
thouſand of the like nature. And ye 
Lady B 

man woul 


be. templed to think, Jack 


* 


Fel 1 . 15. Suden of a <woman * be hnows is ber bauglty Loks and q. 


. orgy 9, 


long The devil's in you all, when 


ALL is right, as beart can 4 | 
ſpite 


mer of my 


Never 


and Miſs Montague 4 


* n 
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that they wiſh her to provoke ny ven- 
geance] declare, that I ought to be ſa- 
tisfied with ſuch a proud ſuſpenſion. 
They are entirely attached to her. 
Whatever ſhe ſays, ic, muſt be, goſpel ! 
'They are guarantees for her return to 
f Hampſtead this night. They are to go 
back with her. A ſupper beſpoken by 
Lady Betty at Mrs. Moore's. All the 
vacant apartments there, by my per- 
miſſion, (for I had * 0h them fora 
month certain) to'be filled with them 
and their attendants, for a week at 
leaſt, or till they can prevail upon the 
dear perverſe, as they hope they ſhall, 
to mw me to her favour, and to ac- 
company Lady Betty to Oxfordſhire. 


The dear creature has thus far con- 


deſcended— That ſhe will write to Miſs 


Howe, and e her with the pre- 


ſent ſituation of things. 

If ſhe write, I ſhall ſee what ſhe 
writes. But I believe ſhe will have 
other employment ſoon, | 
Lady Betty is ſure, ſhe tells her, 
that ſhe ſhall prevail upon her to forgive 
me; though ſhe dares ſay, that I de- 
ſer ve not forgiveneſs. Lady Betty is 
too delicate to enquire ſtrictly into the 


nature of my offence. But it muſt be 


an offence againſt herſelf, againſt Miſs 
Montague, againſt the virtuous of the 


vhole ſex, or it could not be fo highly 


Teſented; Yet ſhe will not leave her 
till ſhe forgive me, and till ſhe ſee our 
nuptials privately celebrated. Mean 
time, as ſhe approves of her uncle's ex- 


pedient, ſne will addreſs her as already 


my wife before ſtrangers. 

Stedman her ſolicitor may attend her 
for orders, in relation to her Chancery - 
affair, at Hampſtead. Not one hour 
they can be favoured with, will they 
loſe from the company and converſa- 
tion of ſo dear, ſo charming a new re- 

Jatia g. | | 

Hard then if ſhe had not obliged 


them with her company, in their coach- 


and-four, to and from their couſin Lee- 


fon's, who longed bs they themſelves 
had done) to fee a lady fo juſtly cele- 
brated. 


How will Lord M. be raptured when 


ke ſees her, and can ſalute her as his 
mee * 

+ How will Lady Sarah bleſs herſelf! 
She will now think her loſs of the 
dear daughter the mourns for, happily 
— Sl is 
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Miſs Montague dwells upon every 
word that falls from her lips. Se 
pony adores her new couſin: for 

r couſin ſhe muſt be. And her coy. 
fin will ſhe call her! She anſwers for 
equal admiration in her ſiſter Patty. 

A, e . (whiſpering loud 
enough for her to hear) © how will m 
* couſin Patty's dove's eyes gliſten and 
© run over, on the very firſt interview! 


© —So gracious, ſo noble, ſo unaffec. 


ed a dear creature! 
What a happy family,” chorus ww 
all, will ours be!“ 

Theſe and ſuch like congratulatory 


admirations every hour repeated: her 


modeſty hurt by the extatick praiſes 
F her graces are too natural to herſelf 
for her to be proud of them: but ſhe 
muſt be content to be puniſhed for ex- 


cellences that caſt a ſhade upon the 0 


excellent x 

- In ſhort, we are here, as at Hamp. 
ſtead, all joy and rapture: all of w 
except my beloved; in whoſe ſweet face 
[her almoſt fainting reluctance to re- 
enter theſe doors not overcome] reigns 


a kind of anxious ſerenity But how 


will even that be changed in a few 
hours! + | 
Methinks I begin to pity the half- 


| — beauty! — But, avaunt, 
t 


ou unſeaſonably intruding pity! Thou 
haſt more than once already well-nigh 
undone me!—And, adieu, Reflection! 
Be gone, Conſideration | and Commi- 
ſeration! I diſmifs ye all, for at leaſt 
a week to come'!—Be remembered her 
broken word! Her flight, when my 
fond ſoul was meditating merey to her! 


Be remembered her treatment of me in 


her letter on her eſcape to Hampſtead! 
Her Hampſtead virulence - What ii 


it ſhe ought not to expect from an un- 


chained Beelzebub, and a plotting vil- 
lain? | | 
Be her preference of the ſingle life 
to ne alſo remembered! That ſhe de- 
ſpiſes me That ſhe even refuſes to be 
my WIFE !—A proud Lovelace to be 
denied a wife To be more proudly 
rejected by a daughter of the Harlbawes! 
The ladies of my own pony” {She 
thinks them the ladies of my family] 
ſupplicating in vain for her mens 


favour to their deſpiſed kinſman, 2 


taking laws from her ſtill prouder 
punctilio! 
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likewiſe remembered, poured out upon 
me from her repreſentations, and there- 
made her own execrations 


ge remembered ſtill more particular- 


ly, the Townſend plot, ſet on foot be- 


tween them, and now, in a day or two, 


ready to break out; and the ſordid 
threatnings thrown out againſt me b 
that little fury ! | 5 
Is not this the criſis for which I have 
been long waiting? Shall Tomlinſon, 
mall theſe women be engaged; ſhall fo 
many engines be ſet at work, at an im- 
— 
ance; and all to no purpoſe? 


And in her, of the trial of the virtue 
of her whole ſex, ſo long premedi- 
tated, ſo long threatened Whether 


her froſt be froſt indeed? Whether her 


virtue be principle? Whether, if once 
ſabdued, ſbe «vill not be always ſub- 
dued? And will ſhe not want the very 
crown of her glory, the proof of her 


till now all ſurpaſſing excellence, if 1 


ſtop ſhort of the ultimate trial? 

ow is the end of purpoſes long 
over-awed, often ſuſpended, at hand. 
And need I to throw the fins of her 
curſed family into the tog weighty 
ſcale? RE a 
Abborred be force !==Be the thoughts 
of force! There is no triumph over the 
will in force | This I know I have ſaid®. 
But would I not have avoided it, if I 


could ?—Have I not tried every other 
method? And have I any other refource 


left me? Can ſhe reſent the /aft outrage 
more than ſhe has reſented a fainter 
efort?—And if her reſentments run 
ever ſo high, cannot I repair by ma- 
tumony ?—She will not refuſe me, I 
know, Jack ; the haughty beauty will 
not refuſe me, when her pride of being 
corporally inviolate is brought down; 
when ſhe can tell no tales, but when 


(be her reſiſtance what it will) even her 


own ſex will ſuſpe& a yielding in re- 

ſtance; and when that modeſty, which 
s fill her boſom with reſentment, 
will lock up her ſpeech. 

But how know I, that I have not 
made my own difficulties ?—ls ſhe not 
a woman? What redreſs lies for a per- 

trated evil? Muſt ſhe not live? 

er piety will ſecure her life. And 
wil not time be my friend! What, in 
a yord, will be her behaviour after- 
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n with infinite contriv- 
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vvards? She cannot fly me! She muſt 

forgive me- And, as I have often ſaid, 

once forgiven, will be for ever for- 
Ven. 

Why then ſhould this enervating 

pity unſteel my fooliſh heart? 


It ſhall not. All theſe things will I 
remember; and think of nothing elſe, 


in order to keep up a reſolution, which 


the women about me will have it I ſhall 


be (till unable to hold. 


I'll teach the dear charming creature 


to emulate me in contrivance;— I Il 


teach her toweave webs and plots againſt 
her conqueror 1 I'll ſhe her, that in 
Is not this the hour of her trial 


her ſmuggling ſchemes ſhe is but a ſpi- 


der compared to me, and that ſne has 
all this time been ſpinning only a cob- 


web! 


8 


WHAT ſhall we do now! We are 
immer ſed in the depth of grief and appre- 
henfion ! How ill do women bear diſap- 
pointment Set upon geing to Hamp- 
ſtead, and upon quitting for ever a houſe 
ſhe re-entered with infinite reluQtance; 
what things ſhe intended to take with 


her, ready packed up; herſelf on tip- 


toe to be gone; and I prepared to attend 


her thither; ſhe begins to be afraid, 
that ſhe ſhall not go this night; and in 
grief and deſpair has flung herſelf into 
her. old apartment; locked herſelf in; 
and through the key-hole Dorcas ſees 


her on her knees—praying I ſuppoſe for 


a ſafe deliverance. D 
And from what? - And wherefore 
theſe agonizing apprehenſions ? 
Why, here, this unkind Lady Betty, 
with the dear creature's knowledge, 


though to her concern, and this mad- 
headed couſin . e without it, 


while ſhe was employed in directing her 


package, have hurried away in the 
coach to their own lodgings; (Only, | 


indeed, to put up ſome night-cloaths, 


and ſo-forth, in order to attend their 
ſweet couſin to Hampſtead] and, no leſs 
to my ſurprize than hers, are not yet 


returned. 


I have ſent to know the meaning of | 


it. ; : 
In a great hurry of ſpirits, ſhe would 


have had me to go myſelf. T 


any pacifying her! The girl, God bleſs 
her! is wild with her own idle appre- 


henſions! What is ſhe afraid of? 


I curſe them both for their delay 


5 Az My 
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coach, and we'll go without them.“ 
In her hearing I bid the fellow tell them 
ſo.—Perhaps he ſtays to bring the 
coach, if any thing happens to hinder 
the ladies from attending my beloved 
this night. | | | 

XR * 


Devir take them, again ſay 1 


They promiſed too they would not ſtay, 
becauſe it was but two nights ago, that 
a Chariot was robbed at the foot of 
Hampftead Hill; which alarmed my 
fair-one when told of it! 

Oh! here's Lady Betty's ſervant, 
with a billet, 9755 | 


© TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 


| © MONDAY NIGHT» 
o Þ XCUSE us, dear nephew, I be- 
© ſeech you, to my deareſt kinſ- 
« woman, One night cannot break 
© ſquares. For here Miſs Montague 
© has been taken violently ill with three 
« fainting fits, one after another, The 
© hurry of her joy, I believe, to find 
vour dear lady ſo much ſurpaſs all ex- 
<* peQtation, [Never did family- love, 
you know, reign ſo ſtrong as among 
us] and the too eager deſire ſne had 
to attend her, have occaſioned it! 
For ſhe has but weak ſpirits, poor 
girl! well as ſhe looks. pes 
If ſhe be better, we will certain! 
go with you to- morrow morning, af 
ter we have breakfaſted with ber, at 
your lodgings. But, whether ſhe be, 
or not, i wil do myſelf the pleaſure 
to attend your lady to Hampſtead; 
and will be with you for that pur- 
poſe about nine in the morning. 
With due compliments to your moſt 
worthily beloved, I am yours afec- 
tzonateiy, | 
© ELIZAB, LAWRANCE,* 


K „ a $f 
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Faith and troth, Jack, I know not 
what to do with myſelf: for here, juſt 
cw, having ſent in the above note by 
Dorcas, out came my beloved with it 
in her hand: in a fit of phrenay !. 
True, by my foul! 

dhe had indeed complained of ber 
bead all the evening! | 8 

Pprcas ran to me, out of breath, to 
tel! me, that her lady was coming in 
ſome ſtrange way: but ſhe followed her 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


My tardy villain, how he lays 1 De- 
4 vil fetch them! Let them ſend their 


ſo quick, that the frighted wench had 
had not time to ſay in what way, 

It ſeems, when ſhe read the billet=.. 
© Now, indeed,” ſaid ſhe, * am I alot 
creature! O the poor Clariſſa Har- 
© lowe!* 1. Leer 

She tore off her head - cloaths: en. 
quired where I was: and in ſhe came, 
her ſhining treſſes flowing about her 
neck; her ruffles torn, and hangin 
in tatters about her ſnowy hands; wit 
her arms ſpread out; her eyes wildly 
turned, as if ſtarting from their orbits 
— Down ſunk ſhe at my feet, as ſoon 
as ſhe approached me; her charming. 
boſom heaving to her uplifted face; 


and claſping her arms about my knees, 


© Dear Lovelace, ſaid ſhe, if ever 
© if ever—if ever — And, unable to 
ſpeak another word, quitting herclaſp. 
ing hold, Jown proſtrate on the floor 
ſunk ſhe, neither in a fit nor out of 
one. | 
I was quite aſtoniſned— All my pur. 
poſes ſuſpended for a few moments, I 
knew neither what to ſay, nor what to 
do. But, recolleQing myſelf, * Am 
I again, thought I, in a way to 
© be overcome, and made a fool of ! 
If I now recede, I am gone for 
© ever.” | | e 
I raiſed her; but down ſhe ſunk, as 
if quite disjointed; her limbs failing 
her—yet not in a fit neither. I never 
heard of or ſaw ſuch a dear unaccount- 
able: almoſt lifeleſs, and ſpeechleſs 
too for a few moments-—W hat mult 
her apprehenſions be at that moment? 
And for what?— An high-notioned 
dear ſoul! Pretty ignorance!” thought 
| 
Never having met with ſo ſincere, ſo 
unqueſtionable a repugnance, I was 
ſtaggered - I was confounded— Yet 
how ſtiould I know that it would be fo 
till I tried? — And how, having pro- 
ceeded thus far, could I ſtop, were I 
not to have had the women to goad me 
on, and to make light of circumſtances, 
which they pretended to be better judget 
of than I? : | 5 
I lifted her, however, into a chair; 
and in words of diſordered paſſion, 
told her, All her fears were needleſs; 
wondered at them: begged of her to be 
acified; beſought her reliance on my 
aith and honour: and revowed all my 
old vows, and poured forth new ones. 
15 * with an 3 — 
Iſee, I ſee, Mr. Lovelace, in bro 
5 ö e ſentence} 


| * CLARISSA 
ſentences ſhe ſpoke—* I ſee, I ſee 


that at laſt—at laſt I am ruined | 


« Ruined, if your pity—Let me im- 


« plore your pity!'—And down on her 


boſom, like a half · broken · ſtalked lily 
top-heavy with the overcharging dews 
of the morning, ſunk her head, with a 
Goh that went to my heart. 

All I could think of to re- aſſure her, 
when a little recovered, I ſaid. 

Why did I not ſend for their coach, 
as I had intimated? It might return in 
the morning for the ladies. | 

I had actually done ſo,” I fold her, 
on ſeeing her ſtrange uneaſineſs. But 
it was then gone to fetch a doctor for 
« Miſs Montague, left his chariot 
© ſhould not be ſo ready. 

« Ah! Lovelace! ſaid ſhe, with a 
doubting face; anguiſh in her implor- 
ing eye, : | 

Lady Betty would think it very 


ſtrange, I told her, if ſhe were to know 
it was fo difagreeable to her to ſtay one 
night for her company in the houſe 


where ſhe had paſſed ſo many. | 

dhe called me names upon this —She 
had called me names before.— I was 
patient. | 


Let her goto Lady Betty's lodgings, 
then; directly go; if the perſon I call- 


ed Lady Betty was really Lady Betty. 
If, my dear! Good Heaven! What 


* a villain does that 1F ſhew you be- 
© lieve me to be! 


* I cannot help it—I beſeech you 
once more, let me go to Mrs, Lee- 
* ſon's, if that 1F ought not to be 
aid.“ at 
Then aſſuming a more reſolute ſpi- 
rit— I will go! I will enquire my 
* wayl-—[ wil go by myſelf 
would have ruſhed by me. 

1 folded my arms about her to de- 
tan her; pleading the bad way I heard 
poor Charlotte was in; and what a far- 

concern her impatience, if ſhe 


vent, would give to poor Charlotte. 
' She would believe nothing I ſaid, 


unleſs I would inftantly order a coach, 
(fince ſhe was not to have Lady Betty's, 


nor was permitted to go to Mrs, Lee- 


ſon's) and let her go in it to Hamp- 
ead, late as it was, and all alone; ſo 


much the better: for in the houſe of 


þrople of whom Lady Betty, upon en- 

2 n de _ character; 
r ly this, ratin 

mew relation, in order 2 2 te fo 


ge by depreciating others} erer y 


Leeſon's let me go, 


And 
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thing, and every face, looking with 


ſo much meaning vileneſs, as well as 


my own; [* Thou art Mill too ſenfible,* 
thought I, my charmer!''] ſhe was 
reſolved not to ſtay another night. 

Dreading what might happen as to 
her intelle&s, and being very appre- 
henſive, that ſhe might poſſibly go 
through a great deal before morning, 
(though more violent ſhe could not 
well be with the worſt ſhe dreaded) I 
humoured her, and ordered Will to 
endeayour to get a coach directly, to 
carry us to Hampſtead; I cared not at 
vrhat price. 5 | 
Robbers, with whom I would have 
terrified her, ſhe feared not I was all 
her fear, I found; and this houſe her 
terror: for I ſaw plainly, that ſhe now 
believed, that Lady Betty and Miſs 
Montague were both impoſtors. 

But ber miſtruſt is alittle of the lateſt 
to do her ſervice! | 
And, O Jack, the rage of love, the 
rage of revenge is upon me! By turns 
they tear me!—The progreſs already 
made The womens inſtigations— The 
power I ſhall have to try her to the ut- 
moſt, and ſtill to marry her, if ſhe be 
not to be brought to cohabitation Let 
me periſh, Belford, if ſhe, eſcape me 


now! 2 
5 R #* | | 
WILL is not yet come back, Near 
eleven, 1 
. XR #% 


Wit L is this moment returned. 
No coach to be got, either for love or 
money. | 

Once more, ſhe nrges—* To Mrs. 
velacel Good 
© Lovelace, let me go to Mrs, Lee- 
© ſon's? What is Miſs Montague's 
© jlneſs to my terror?—PFor the Al. 
© mighty's ſake, Mr. Lovelace!'—her 
hands claſped. | 

O, my angel! What a wildneſs is 


this! Do you know, do you ſee, my 
„ deareſt life, what appearance your 


© cauſeleſs apprehenſions have given 
you? Do you know it is paſt eleven 
e | 

Twelve, one, two, three, four 
© any hour care not If you mean 
me honourably, let me go out of this 
© hated houſe!” 

Thou'ltobſerve, Belford, that though 
this was written afterwards, yet (as in 
otherplaces) I write it as it was ſpoken 
and happened, as if I had retired to 

put 
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put down every ſentence as ſpoken. I 


know thou likeſt this lively preſent- 
Tenſe manner, as it is one of my pecu- 


 Hars, 


Juſt as ſhe had repeated the laſt 


words, / you mean me honourably, 
© let ne go out of this hated houſe,” in 
came Mrs. Sinclair, in a great ferment 
And what, pray, Madam, has this 
© houſe done to you ?—Mr. Lovelace, 
© you have known me ſome time; and, 
© if I have not the niceneſs of this la- 
dy, I hope I do not deſerve to be 


« treated thus?” | 
She ſet her huge arms akembo: * Hoh! 

Madam, let me tell you, I — 

© at your freedoms with my character! 


And, Mr. Lovelace, Holding up, 


and violently ſhaking, her head] if 
, 2 are a gentleman, and a man of 
© honour-- © er | 


Having never before ſeen any-thing 


but obſequiouſneſs in this woman, lit- 


tle as ſhe liked her, ſhe was frighted 


at her maſculine air, and fierce loox 
© God help mel cried ſhe— What 


„vill become of me now! Then, 
turning her head hither and thither, in 
a wild kind of amaze, © Whom have I 
© for a protector! What will become 
© of me now! | 

I will be your protector, my deareſt 


love! — But indeed you are unchari- 
tably ſevere upon poor Mrs. Sinclair! 


Indeed you are!—She is a gentlewo- 
man born, and the reli& of a man 
of honour; and though left in ſuch 
circumſtances as to oblige her to let 
lodgings, yet would ſhe ſcorn to be 
guilty of a wilful baſeneſs.” | 

] hope ſo—lt may be ſo I may be 


£ don't like her houſe.” 
The old dragon ſtraddled up to her, 


with her arms kemboed again—Her 


eye · brows erect, like the briſtles upon 


aà hog's back, and, ſcouling over her 
ſhortened noſe, more than half-hid her 
ferret eyes. Her mouth was diſtorted. 


She pouted ont her blubber- lips, as if 


to bellows up wind and ſputter into 
her horſe-noftrils; and her chin was 
curdled, and more than uſually promi- 


nent with paſſion. 


With two Hob, Madams, ſhe accoſt- | 


ed the frighted fair-one; who, terrified, 


caught hold of my ſleeve. | 
I feared ſhe would fall into fits; and, 


with a look of indignation, told Mrs, 


miſtaken — But — But there is no 
crime, I preſume, no treaſon, to ſay 


cLARISSA HARLOWPE. 


Sinclair, that theſe apartments were 
mine; and I could not imagine what 
ſhe meant, either by liſtening to what 
paſſed between me and my ſpouſe, or 
to come in uninvited; and ſtill more 1 
wondered at her giving herſelf theſe- 
ſtrange liberties. | 75 
I may be to blame, Jack, for ſuffer. 
ing this wretch to give herſelf theſe 
airs; but her coming in was without 
my orders. e 8 
The old beldam, throwing herſelf 
into a chair, fell a blubbering and ex- 
claiming. And the pacifying of her, 
and endeavouring to reconcile the lady 
to her, took up till near one o'clock. 
And thus, 9 terror, and the 
late hour, and what followed, ſhe was 
diverted from the thoughts of getting 
out of the houſe to Mrs. Leeſon's, or 
any-where elſe, | 


LETTER XXXI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 
FORD, ESQ. | 


TUESDAY MORN, JUNE 13. 
AND now, Belford, I can go no 
| farther. The affair is over. 
Clariſſa lives, And I am your bumble 
ſervant, _ 2 f 
ö R. LOVELACE. 


— 


Ws _o.... 


The whole of this black tranſafion 
ts given by the injured lady to MI 
Howe, in her ſubſequent letter:, 


dated Thurſday, Fuly 6. Ses Vol, 
VI. Letters XLIV. XLV. XLVI. 


LETTER XXXII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 
Lack, ESQ, 


WATFORD, WEDN., JUNE 14. 
Thou ſavage- hearted monſter! 
What work haſt thou made in 
one guilty hour, for a whole age of re- 
pentance! | | | N 

I am inexpreſſibly concerned at the 
fate of this matchleſs lady} She could 
nat have fallen into the Hands of any 
other man; breathing, and ſuffered as 
ſhe has done with the. | 

I had written a great part of * 

| | p 
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» CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
even by thoſe who know thee, if they 


long letter, to try to ſoften thy flinty 
heart in her favour; for I thought it 
but too likely, that thou ſhovIdit ſuc- 


ceed in getting her back again to the 


accurſed woman's. But find it 
would have been too late, had I finiſh- 
ed it, and ſent it away. Yet cannot I 
forbear writing, to urge thee to make 
the oniy amends thou now canſt make 
her, by a proper uſe of the licence thou 
haſt — . 8. 

Poor, poor la t is a pain to me, 
that I i few * Such an adorer of 
virtue to be ſacrificed to the vileſt of 
her ſex; and thou their implement in 
the devil's hands, for a purpoſe ſo baſe, 
ſo ungenerous, ſo inhumane!— Pride 
thyſelf, O cruelleſt of men! in this 
reflection; and that thy triumph over a 
woman, who for thy ſake was aban- 
doned of every friend ſhe had in the 
world, was effected, not by advan- 
tages taken of her weakneſs and cre- 


dulity; but by the blackeſt artifice; af- 


ter a long courſe of ſtudied deceits had 
been tried to no purpoſe. 

I can tell thee, it is well either for 
thee or for me, that I am not the bro- 
ther of the lady. Had I been her bro- 
ther, her violation muſt have been fol- 
lowed by the blood of one of us. 

Excuſe me, Lovelace; and let not 
the lady fare the worſe for my concern 
for her. And yet I have but one other 
motive to aſk thy excuſe; and that 1s, 
becauſe I owe to thy own communica- 
tive pen the knowledge I have of thy 
barbarous villainy, ſince thou might- 
eſt, if thou wouldſt, have paſled it 
upon me for a common ſeduction. 

CLARISSA LIVES, thou ſayeſt. That 
ſhe does, is my wonder: and theſe words 
ſhew, that thou thyſelf (though thou 
couldſt, nevertheleſs, proceed) hardly 
expectedſt ſhe would have ſurvived the 
2 What muſt have been the 
our ady's diſtreſs, (watchful as ſhe 
nad been over her honour) when dread- 
ful certainty took place of cruel ap- 
prepenſion !—And yet a man may gueſs 
what it muſt have been, by that which 
thou painteſt, when the ſuſpected her- 
ſelf tricked, deſerted, and betrayed, 
dy the pretended ladies. | 

That thou.cauldt behold her phren - 
J on this eon, and her half- 
{peechleſe, half-fainting proftration at 
ty feet, and yet retain thy evil pur- 
poles, will hardly be thought credible, 


have ſeen ber. \ | 

Poor, poor lady! With ſuch noble 
qualities as would have adorned the 
moſt exalted married life, to fall into 


the hands of the only man in the world, 
. who could have treated her as thou haſt 


treated her And to let looſe the old 


dragon, as thou properly calleſt her, 


upon the before-affrighted innocent, 
what a barbarity was that! What a 
poor piece of barbarity! in order to ob- 
tain by terror, what thou deſpairedſ to 


gain by love, though ſupported by ſtra- 


tagems the moſt inſidious! 
O, LOvVELACE! LOVELACE! had 
I doubted it before, I ſbould now be 


convinced, that there muſ be a WORLD 
AFTER THIS, 0 do juflice to imjured 
merit, and to pumſb barbarous perfidy! 


Could the divine SOCRATES, and the 


divine CLARISSA, otherwiſe have ſuf- 


fered? | 
But let me, if poſſible, for one mo- 
ment, try to forget this villainous out- 


rage on the moſt excellent of women. 
I have buſineſs here, which will hold 


me yet a few days; and then perhaps 1 


ſhall quit this houſe for ever. 

I have had a ſolemn and tedious 
time of it. I ſhould never have known, 
that T had half the reſpect I really find 
J had for the old gentleman, had I not 


ſo cloſely, at his earneſt defire, attend- 


ed him, and been a witneſs of the tor- 
tures he underwent. 
This melancholy occaſion may poſ- 


ſibly have contributed to humanize me: 


but ſurely I never could have been ſo 
remorſeleſs a caitiff as thou haſt been, 


to a woman of half this lady's excel- 


lence. | . 
But pr'ythee, dear Lovelace, if 
thou'rt a man, and not a devil, reſolve, 
out of hand, to repair thy ſin of in- 
gratitude, by conferring upon thyſelf 


the higheſt honour thou canft receive, 


in making her lawfully thine. 
But if thou canſt not prevail upon 


thyſelf to do her this juſtice, I think T 


ſhould not ſcruple a tilt with thee ¶ An 
everlaſting rupture at leaſt muſt fol- 
low] if thou ſacrificeſt her to the ac- 
curſed women. THY «71 

Thou art deſirous to know what ad- 


vantage I reap by my uncle 's demiſe. 
I do not certainly know; for I have 


not been ſo greedily ſolicitous on thig 
ſubject, as ſome of the Kindred have 


been, 
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a 
been, who ought to have ſhewn more 
decency, as I have told them, and 
ſuffered the corpſe to have been cold be- 
fore they had begun their hungry en- 
quiries. But, by what I gathered 
— the poor man's talk to me, who 
oftener than I wiſhed touched upon the 
ſubject, I deem it will be upwards of 
5o0ol. in caſh, and in the funds, after 
all legacies youd, beſides the real eſtate, 
which is a clear 100ol. a year. ; 

I wiſh from my heart, thou wert a 
money- lover! Were the eſtate to be of 
double the value, thou ſhouldſt have it 


every ſhilling; only upon one condi- 


tion for my circumſtances before 
were as eaſy as I wiſh them to be while 
Jam fingle]— That thou wouldſt per- 
mit me the honour of being this fa- 
therleſs lady's father, as it is called, 
at the altar. 7 
Think of this! my dear Lovelace 
be honeſt: and let me preſent thee with 
the brighteſt jewel that man ever poſ- 
ſefled; and then, body and ſoul, wilt 


thou bind to thee for ever, thy 2 


BELFORD. 


LETTER XXXIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


| FHURSDAY, JUNE 15. 

e 13 me alone, you great dog, 
£ you!—Let me alone!'—have 

1 heard a leſſer boy, his coward arms 
held over his head and face, ſay to a 
bigger, who was pommeling him, for 
having run away with his apple, his 
orange, or his ginger-bread., | 
So ſay I to thee, on cccafion of thy 
ſeverity to thy poor friend, who, as thou 
owneſt, has furniſhed thee (ungenerous 
as thou art!) with the weapons thou 
brandiſheſt ſo fearfully againſt him. 


And to what purpoſe, when the miſchief 


is done ?—when, of conſequence, the 
affair is irretrievable? — and when a 
CLAxRISssA could not move me? 
Well, but, after all, I muſt own, that 
there is ſomething very ſingular in this 
lady's caſe: and, at times, I cannot 
help regretting, that I ever neee 
her; ſince not one power either of body 
or ſoul could be moved in my favour; 
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ec ARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


and ſince, to uſe the expreſſion of the 
philoſopher, an a much graver occa- 
ſion, apes oy Ir to be found 
between the ſkull of King Phili 

that of another man. "Y htm 

But people's extravagant notions of 
things alter not facts, Belford; and, 
when all's done, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe 
has but run the fate of a thouſand others 
of her ſex—Qnly that they did not ſet 
ſucha romantick value upon what they 
call their honour; that's all. 

And yet I will allow thee this=That 
if a fa ſets a high value upon any. 
thing, be it ever ſuch a trifle in itſelf, 
or in the eye of others, the robbing of 
that perſon of it is zof a trifle to him, 
Take the matter in this light, I own I 


have done wrong, great wrong, to this 


admirable creature. 

But have I not known twenty and 
twenty of the ſex, who have ſeemed to 
carry their notions of virtue high; yet, 
when brought to the teſt, have abated 
of their ſeverity ? And how ſhould we 
be convinced that any of them are proof, 
till they are tried? 

A thouſand times have I aid, that 1 
never yet met with ſuch a woman as 


this. If I bad, I hardly ever ſhould 


have attempted Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
Hitherto ſhe is all angel: and was not 
that the point which at ſetting out I 
propoſed to try * ? And was not coba- 
bitation ever my darling view? Andam 
I not now, at laſt, in the high-road to 
it?—lt is true, that I have nothing to 
boaſt of as to her will. The very con- 
trary. But now are we come to the 
teſt, whether ſhe cannot be brought to 
make the beſt of an irreparable evil 
If ſhe exclaim, ws has reaſon to ex- 
claim, and I will fit down with patience 
by the hour together to hear her excla- 
mations, till ſhe is tired of them] ſhe 
will then deſcend to expoſtulation per- 
haps—Expoſtulation will give meh 
—Expoſtulation will ſhew, that it 
hates me not. And if ſhe hate me not, 
ſhe will forgive me; and if ſhe now 
forgive ; then will all be over; and ſhe 
will be mine upon my own terms: and 


it ſhall then be the whole ſtudy of my 


future life to make her happy. ep 

80, Belford, thou ſeeſt, that I have 
journeyed. on to this ſtage, [ indeed, 
through infinite mazes, and as infinite 
remorſes] with one determined point 
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za view, from the firſt, To thy urgent 
ſupplication then, that I will do her 
teful juſtice by marriage, let me an- 
| 068 in Matt Prior's two lines on his 
hoped-for auditorſhip; as put into the 
mouths of his St. John and Harley 


FEE Let that be done, which Matt doth ſay. 


«Yz4,” quoth the earl 1 NOT To- 
« . | 


Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I make no re- 
ſolutions, however, againſt doing her, 
one time or' other, the wiſhed-for juſ- 
tice, even were I to ſucceed in my prin- 
cipal view, cohabitation, And of this 
J do aſſure thee, that, if I ever marry, 
it muſt, it ſhall be Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe.—-Nor is her honour at all im- 
aired with me, by what ſhe has ſo far 
Foffered : but the contrary. She muſt 
only take care, that, if ſhe be at laſt 
brought to forgive me, ſhe ſhew me, 
that her Lovelace is the only man on 
earth, whom ſhe could have forgiven 
en the like occaſion, 

But, ah, Jack! what, in the mean 
time, ſhall I do with this admirable 
creature? At preſent—[I am loth to 


ſay it—But, at preſent] ſhe 1s quite | 


ſtupiſied. | 
| 1 bad rather, methinks, the ſhould 


and that is no great untruth; for I am 
not altogether ſo, when I allow myſelf 
to think, | | 
Mrs. Townſend, with her tars, had 
not been then there. I told them what 
I would have them ſay to her, if the 
came. . 


Well, but, after all, [How many = 
after - all's have I7] I could be very 


grave, were I to give way to it.— The 


ſilken wings are already ſo entangled 


have retained all her active powers, 


though I had ſuffered by her nails and 


her teeth, than that ſhe ſhould be ſunk 
into ſuch a ſtate of abſolute—inſenſibi- 
lity, . I call it?) as ſhe has been in 
ever ſince Tueſday morning. Vet, as ſhe 
begins a little to revive, and now- and- 
then to call names, and to exclaim, I 
dread almoſt to engage with the anguiſh 
of a ſpirit that owes it's extraordinary 
agitations to a niceneſs that has no ex- 
ampleeither in ancient or modern ftory, 
Sh N all, what is I in her alt 
nat ſhould fupify ſuch a glowing, ſucl 
a blooming 1 of grief, 
excels of terror, has made a perſon's hair 
ſtand on end, and even (as we haveread) 
changed the colour of it. But that it 
ſhould ſo n___ „as to make a perſon, 
at times, inſenſible to thoſe imaginary 
wrongs, which would raiſe others from 
ſupefaRion, is very ſurprizing 

But I will leave this ſubjeR, leſt R 
ſhould make me too grave. 

TI way 
diſcharged all ob igations there, with 
ho ſmall applauſe. I told them, that 
de lady was NOW as happy a3 thyſelf; 


eſterday at Hampſtead, and 


the poor diſtreſſed Catalans held up 


evil take me for a fool! What's the 
matter with me, I wonder -I muft 
breathe a freſher air for a few days. 


But what ſhall I do with this admi- 
rable creature the while? — Hang me, 
if I know !—For, if I ſtir, the veno- 


mous ſpider of this habitation will want 
to ſet u the charming fly, whoſe 


in my enormous web, that ſhe cannot 
move hand or foot: for ſo much has 


grief ſtupified her, that ſhe is at preſent 


as deſtitute of will, as ſhe always ſeemed 
to be of deſire. I muſt not, therefore, 


think of leaving her yet for two days 


together. 


LETTER XXXV. 
Mx. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
| FORD, ESQ. 


12 juſt now had a ſpecimen of . 


what the reſentment of this dear 
creature will be when quite recovered g 
an affecting one! — For, entering an 


apartment after Dorcas; and endea- 


vouring to ſoothe and pacify her diſ- 
ordered mind; in the midſt of my blan= 
diſhments, ſhe held up to Heaven, in a 
ſpeechleſs agony, the innocent licence, 
(which ſhe has in her own power;) as 


their Engliſh treaty, on an occaſion that 
keeps the worſt of my actions in coun- 
tenance. vo 


She ſeemed about to call down ven- 


ance upon me; when, happily, the 
4 _ in pity to her trembling 


Lovelace, waved over ber half-drowned 


eyes his ſomniferous wand, and laid 


aſleep the fair exclaimer, before ſhe 


could go half through with her intended 
imprecation. | 
hou wilt 


made uſe of: but it was with a gene- 
rous defign, (if thou'lt allow me the 


word on luch an occaſion) in order to 
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| eſs, by what I have 
written, that ſome little art has been 
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leſſen the too quick ſenſe ſhe was likely 
to have of what ſhe was to ſuffer, A 
contrivance I never had occaſion for 
before, and had not thought of now, if 
Mrs. Sinclair had not propoſed it to 
me: to whom I left the management 
of it: and I have done nothing but 
eurſe her ever fince, leſt the quantity 
ſhould have for ever damped her charm- 
ing intellects. | : 
Hence my concern—PFor I think the 
poor lady ought not to have been fo 
treated. Poor lady, did I fay?—What 
have I to do with thy creeping ſtile ?— 
But have not I the worſt of it; ſince her 
inſenſibility has made me but a thief to 
my own joys? 
I did not intend to tell thee of this 
little innocent trick; for ſuch I deſigned 
it to be; but that I hate diſingenuouſ- 
neſs: to thee, eſpecially: and as I can- 
not help writing in a more ſerious vein 
than uſual, thou wouldſt, perhaps, had 
I not hinted the true cauſe, have ima- 
gined that I was ſorry for the fact it- 
ſelf: ant this would have given thee a 
good «cal of trouble in ſcribbling dull 
perſuaſives to repair by matrimony ; 
and me in reading thy crude nonſenſe, 
_ Beſides, one day or other, thou mighteſt, 
had I not confeſſed it, have heard of it 
in an aggravated manner; and I know 
thou haſt ſuch an high opinion of this 
lady's virtue, that thou would! be dif- 
appointed, if thou hadſt reaſon to think, 
that ſhe was ſubdued by her on con- 
ſent, or any the leaſt yielding in«her 
will, And ſo is ſhe beholden to me in 
ſome meaſure, that, at the expence of 
my honour, ſhe may ſo juſtly form a 
plea, which will entirely ſalve hers. 
And now is the whole ſecret out. 
Thou wilt ſay Iam a horrid fellow!— 
As the lady does, that I am the v- 
chained Beelzebub, and a plotting wil- 
lain: and as this is what you both ſaid 
before-hand, and nothing worſe can be 
ſaid, I deſire, if thov wouldſt not have 


me quite ſerious with thee, and that I 


mould think thou wmeaneſt more by thy 


tileing hint, than Jam willing to be- 


lieve thou doſt, that thou wilt forbear 
thy invectiyes: for is not the thing 
done? Can it be helped? And muff 
I not now try to make the beſt of it 
And the rather do I enjorn thee this, 
and inviolable ſecreſyy; becauſe I begin 
to think, that my puniſhment will be 
greater than the N it to be only 
from my own teſection. 


1. 4+ , 


HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXxVI. 


"uk. LOVELACE, TO Joux BEI. 


FORD, ESQ. 


ne FRIDAY, JUNE 16, 
1 Am ſorry to hear of thy misfortune; 
but hope th6i wilt not long lie by 
it. Thy ſervant tells me, what narrow 
eſcape thou hadſt with thy neck. Iwih 
it may not be ominous: but I think 
thou ſeemeſt not to be in ſo enterpriz. 
ing a way as formerly; and yet, merry 
or ſad, thou ſeeſt a rake's neck is #| 
ways in danger, if not from the hang. 
man, from his own horſe. But 'tis a 
vicious toad, it ſeems; and I think thou 
ſhouldſt never venture upon his back 
again; for 'tis a plaguy thing for ridet 
and horſe both to be vicious, 

The fellow tells me, thou defireſt me 
to continue to write to thee in order to 
divert thy chagrin on thy forced con- 
finement : but how can I think it in 
my power to divert, when my ſubject 
15 not pleaſing to myſelf? 

Cœſar never knew what it was to be 
hipped, L will call it, till he came to 


be what Pompey was; that is to ſay, 
till he arrived at the height of his am- 


bition: nor did thy Lovelace know 
what it was to be gloomy, till he had 
compleated his wiſhes upon the molt 
charming creature in the world. 

And yet why ſay I compleated? when 
the will, the conſent, is wanting—And 
Ihave ſtill views before me of obtain- 
ing that? | ot 

Vet I could almoſt join with thee in 
the wiſh, which thou ſendeſt me up by 
thy ſervant, unfriendly as it is, that [ 
had had thy misfortune before Monday 
night laſt : for here the poor lady has 
run into a contrary extreme to that 4 
told thee of in / my laſt: for now is ſhe 
as much too lively, as before ſhe was 
too ſtupid; and bating that ſhe has 
45 Geauent lucid intervals, would 
e deemed raying mad, and I ſhould be 
obliged to confine her. 3 
I am moſt confoundedly diſturbed 
about it: for I begin 7 pour tlat her 
iptellects are irreparably hurt. 
do the devil cou} have expedded 
ſuch ſtrange effects from a cadſe ! 
common, and fo flight? 
But theſe high. ſouleꝗ and high-ſenſed 
girls, who ba ſet up for ſhinzng lights 
antexaniplests the reſt of the oh . 
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with ſuch difficulty brought down to 
the common ſtandard, that a wile man, 
who prefers his peace of mind to his 


glory in ſubduing one of that exalted 


claſs, would have nothing to ſay to 


em. | a 
I do all in my power to quiet her 
ſpirits, when I force myſelf into her 
preſence. . 
I go on, begging pardon one mi- 
nute; and vowing truth and honour 
another. | 
I would. at firſt have perſuaded her, 
and offered to call witneſſes to the truth 
of it, that we were een married. 
Though the licence was in her hands, 
I thought the aſſertion might go down 
in her diſorder; and charming conſe- 
uences I hoped would follow. But 
Ys would not do. 


now I declare to her, that it is my re- 


ſolution to marry her, the moment her 


uncle Harlowe informs me, that he will 
grace the ceremony with his preſence. - 


But ſhe believes nothing I ſay; nor 
(whether in her ſenſes or not) bears 


me with ken in her fight, 
I pity 


ing fits, and when I apprehend, that 
intellects, ſo charming, are for ever 


damped. But more I curſe theſe wo- 


men, who put me upon ſuch an expe- 
dient! Lord! Lord! what a hand have 
I made of it Aud all for abhat? 
Laſt night, for the firſt time ſinee 
Monday fal, ſhe got to her pen and 
ink: but ſhe purſues, her writing with 
ſuch el, and hurry, as ſhew too 
evidently her diſcompoſure. 
hope, however, that this employ- 
ment will help to calm her ſpirits. _ - 


JusT. nom Dorcas tells we, - that 
what ſhe writes ſhe tears, and throws 
the paper in fragments under the table, 


| either as not knowing what ſhe: dogs; 
K. tatig it: then gets up, wrings 


ands, weeps, and ſhifis her ſeat 

all rand the room: then returns to her 

table, ts 11 and writes again. 2 
th 2.0... e 13 

Oxz odd letter, as I may call it; 

Doreas has this moment given me from 

Carry; ibis, ſaid ſhe, 10 the 


; Vile f Ren-' Dorcas, a' toads. 


brought. it, 'y t any farther di 
gut it, without, any farther di- 
hen, to 26. I ſat down, intending 


I therefore gave up that hope: and 


er with all my ſoul; and I 
curſe myſelf, when ſhe is in her wail. 


(though tis pretty long) to give thee 
a copy of it: but, for my life, I cangors 
tis ſo extravagant. And the original 


is too much an original to let it go out 


of my hands. 

But ſome of the ſcraps and fragments, 
as either torn through, or flung aſide, 
I will copy for the novelty of the thing, 


and to ſhew thee how her mind works 
now ſhe is in this whimſical way. Let 


I know I am ſtill furniſhing thee with 
new weapons againſt myſelf. But ſpare 
thy comments. My own reflections 
render them needleſs. Dorcas thinks 
her lady will aſk for them: fo wiſhes 
to have them to lay again under her 
table. . | 

By the firſt thou'lt gueſs, that T have 
told her, that Miſs Howe is very ill, 


and can't write; that ſhe may account 


the better for not having received the 
letter deſigned for her. | 


PAPER I, 
(Torn In Two PIECES.) 


© MY DEAREST MISS HOWE | 


„O What dreadful, dreadful ting 


© have I to tell you! But yet I 


© cannot tell you neither. But ſay, are 


© you really ill, as a vile, vile creature 
informs me you are? Sch OVER 
© But he never yet told me truth, 


© and'I hope has not in this: and yet, 


« if it were not true, ſurely I ſhould 
© have heard from you before now |! 
+ But what have I to do to upbraid ?— 
© You may well be tired of me And 


« if you are, I can forgive you; for 1 


am tired of myſelf: and all my own 
© relations were tired of me long before 
you were. n = 

How good you have always been to 


© me, ming own dear Anna Howe! 


© But how I ramble! | 

I lat down to ſay a great deal My 
heart was full l did not know what to 
ſay firſt— And thought, and grief, and 


© confuſion, and (O my poor head!) 
IJ cannottell what - And thought, and 


© grief, and confuſion, came croud- 
6 ing ſo thick upon me; one would be 


© firſt, another would be firſt, all would 


© be firſt; ſo Ican write nothing at all. 


© Only that, whatever they have done 


©-to. me, I cannot tell; but I am no 
© longer what I was in any one thing 
© In any one thing did L ſay? Yes, 

— but 
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© will be, your true. 


Plague on it! I can write no more of 

this eloquent nonſenſe myſelf; which 
rather ſhews a raiſed, than a quenched 
imagination: but Dorcas ſhall tranſcribe 
the others in ſeparate papers, as writ- 
ten by the whimſical charmer: and ſome 
time hence, when all is over, and I can 
better bear to read them, I may aſk thee 
for a ſight of them. Preſerve them 
therefore; for we often look back with 
pleaſure even upon the heavieſt griefs, 
when the cauſe of them is removed, 


PAPER Il. 


| ($cnATCHED THROUGH, AND THROWN | 


UNDER THE TABLE.) 


— AND can you, my dear honour- 
| ed papa, reſolve for ever to re- 
© probate your poor child? But I am 
« ſure you would not, if you knew 
£ what ſhe has ſuffered ſince her un- 
© happy—And will nobody plead for 
your poor ſuffering girl? No one 
yoo body? - Why, then, deareſt 

ir, let it be an act of your own in- 
nate goodneſs, which J have ſo much 
experienced, and fo much abuſed. I 


Il don't know what my name is 1—TI 
never dare to wiſh to come into your 
family again But your heavy curſe, 
my papa—Yes, I will call you papa, 
and help yourſelf as you can— for 
you are my own dear papa, whether 
you will or not-And though I am 
an unworthy child--yet I am your 
child" 


„ a a a a % c „ „ 2 ns 6 


A Lady took a great fancy to a 

'* © young lion, or a bear, I forget 
 which—But a bear, or at , I be- 
lieve, it was. It was made her a pre- 
ſent of, when a whelp. She fed it 
with her own hand: ſhe nurſed u 
the wicked cub with great tenderneſs; 
and would play with it without fear 
or apprehenhon of danger: and it 
was obedient to all her commands; 
and it's tameneſs, as ſhe uſed to boaſt, 
encreaſed with it's growth; ſs that, 
© like a lap-dog, it would follow her 


4 of th 


don't preſume to think you ſhould re- 
ceive me - No, indeed—My name is 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
© but Tam; for T am ftill, and I ever 


© all over the houſe. But mind whe 
© followed: at laſt, ſome-how, negle&. 
« ing to ſatisfy it's hungry may, or 
having otherwiſe diſobligedit on ſome 
* occaſion, it reſumed it's nature; and 
on a ſudden fell upon her, and tor 
© her in pieces, And who was moſt to 
© blame, I pray? The brute, or the 
© lady? The lady, ſurely !—PFor what 
© ſhe did, was out of nature, out of 
© charaQer, at leaſt: what it did, was 
in it's own nature. | 


PAPER IV. 


C pow art thou now humbled in the 
* + © duſt, thou proud Clariſſa Har. 
© lowe! Thou that never ſteppedſt out 
father's houſe but to be ad. 
© mired! Who wert wont to turn thine 
© eye, ſparkling with healthful life, 
© and felf-affurance, to different ob- 
« je&s at once as thou paſfedſi, as if 
© (for ſo thy penetrating ſiſter uſed to 
fay) to plume thyſelf upon the ex- 
« pected applauſes of all that beheld 
© thee! Thou that uſedſt to go to reſt 
© ſatisfied with the adulations paid thee 
© jn the paſt day, and couldſt put of 
every thing but thy vanity!” 


PAPER V. 


« REJOICE not now, my Bells, 


« my ſiſter, my friend; but pi 
© the humbled creature, whoſe fool, 
© heart you uſed to fay you beheld 
© through the thin veil of humility 
£ which covered it. 

It muſt have been ſo! My fall had 
© not elſe been permitted — 

© You penetrated my proud heart 
* with the jealouſy of an elder ſiſter's 
« ſearching eye. 

© You knew me better than I knew 
© myſelf, . 


Hence your upbraidings and your 


© chidings when J began to totter. 


But forgive now thoſe vain tri 


p 27 my heart. 
7 


thought, poor proud wretch that 

IJ was, that what you ſaid was owlng 
5 to your envy. 8 

I thought I could acquit my inten- 

© tion of any ſuch _—_ 

I was too ſecure in the knowledge 


I thought I had of my own 735 
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3 My ſuppoſed advantages became a 
8 ſnare to me. U 3 
« And what now is the end of all 2? 


PAPER VI. 


0 WHAT now is become of the 

a proſpects of a happy lite, 
« which once I thought opening before 
me: Who now ſhall aſſiſt in the ſo- 
« Jemn preparations ? Who now ſhall 
© provide the nuptial ornaments which 
« ſoften and divert the apprehenfions of 
© the fearful virgin? No court now to 
© be paid to my ſmiles ! No encourag- 
ing compliments to inſpire thee with 
© hope of laying a mind not unworthy 
© of thee under obligation! No eleva- 
£ tion now for conſcious merit, and 
« applauded purity, to look down from 
© on a proſtrate adorer, and an admir- 
ing world, and up to pleaſed and re- 
« joicing parents and relations |* 


PAPER VII. 


0 ko pernicious caterpillar that 


« preyeſt upon the fair leaf of 
virgin Gas, and poi ſoneſt thoſe leaves 
© which thou canR not devour! 

Thou fell blight, thou eaſtern blaſt, 
thou overſpreading mildew, that de- 
ſtroyeſt the early promiſes of the 
© ſhining year! that mockeſt the labo- 
© rioustoil, and blaſteſt the joyful hopes 
© of the painful huſbandman ! 
Thou fretting moth, that corrupteſt 
© the faireſt garment! 
LD, 1 eatin 7 
© preyeſt upon the opening bud, an 
6 — the damaſk roſe — livid yel- 
6 lowneſs ! FT 

© If, as religion teaches us, God 
will judge us, in a great meaſure, by 
* our benevolent or evil actions to one 
© another—O wretch ! bethink thee, in 
time bethink thee, how great muſt be 
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canker-worm, that 
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. 
* 


© yours, my benevo 


were no ſmall advantages to you. 
You ated not ignobly by my paſ- 
ſionate brother. *. body ſaid you 
were brave: every-bodyAſaid.you were 

nerous. A brave man, I thought, 


could not be a baſe man: a generous 


man, could not, I believed, be un- 
generous, where he acknowledged 
obligation. Thus prepoſſeſſed, all 
the reſt that my ſoul loved and wiſh- 
ed for in your reformation, I hoped! 
I knew not, but by report, any 
flagrant inſtances of your vileneſs. 
You ſeemed frank, as well as gene- 
rous: frankneſs and generoſity ever 
attracted me: whoever kept up thoſe 
appearances, I judged of their hearts 
by my own; and whatever qualities 
I wiſhed to find in them, I was ready 
to find; and, when found, I believ- 
ed them to be natives of the ſoil, 

« My fortunes, my rank, my cha- 


rater, I thought a further ſecurity, 


I was in none of thoſe reſpe&s un- 
worthy of being the niece of Lord 
M. and of his two noble ſiſters. 
Your vows, your imprecations— But, 
Oh! you have barbarouſly and baſe- 


ly conſpired againſt that honour, 


which you ought to have protected- 
and now you have made me What 


is it of vile that you have zot made 


me? | . 

© Yet, God knows my heart, I had 

no culpable inclinations! — I ho- 

noured virtue!—-I hated vice - But 

: = not, that you were vice it+ 
bet ; 


PAPER IX. 
HAD the happineſs of any the 
« pooreſt outcaſt in the world, 
whom I had never ſeen, never known, 
never before heard of, lain as much 
in my power, as my happineſs did in 
ent heart would 


© have made me fly to the fuceeur of 


thy condemnation !* © ſuch a poor diſtreſſed With what 
n | 5 4 pleaſure would I have raiſed the de - 
jected head, and comforted the de- 
© ſponding heart But who now ſhall 
© pity the poor wretch, who has en- 
© creaſed, inſtead of diminiſhed, the 
© number of the miſerable 


PAPER 


/ 


PAPER VIII. 


# AT firſt, I ſaw ſomething in your 
1) air and perſon that diſpleaſed 
* me net, Your birth and fortunes 
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PAPER X. 2 Eee 


* 


1 LEAD me, where my own thoughts themſelves may loſe me; 

* £ Where I may doſe out what I've left of life, | 
Forget myſelf, and that day's guilt! Be: 
Cruel remembrance |—bow ſhall I appeaſe thee? 


--S 2-2-$ 
© —Oh! you have done an act 82888 
© That blots the face and bluſh of modeſty; 4 8.2 
| © Takes off the roſe Tos = 
© From the fair forehead of an innocent love 2 2 8. 
« And makes a bliſter there! | 23 3 
8 # 1821 
Then down I laid my head, E 2 
© Down on cold earth, and for a while was dead; © I —2 
And my freed ſoul to a ſtrange ſomewhere fled! 25 7F I 
« Ah! ſottiſh foul!” ſaid I, = 8. 1 
When back to it's cage again I ſaw it fly; S2 S 
% Fool] to reſume her broken chain, "SN. 
& And row the galley here again! 7's 8 
« Fool! to that body to return, — 9. 
* Where it condemn'd and deſtin'd is to maurn! S 2» 
* — ** 
O, my Miſs Howe! if thou haſt friendſhip, help me, 2 hag 
s And ſpeak the words of peace to my divided foul, 8 
© That wars within me, ; ES. 
© And raiſes ev'ry ſenſe to my confuſion. — 
© I'm tott'ring on the brink | 40 
Of peace; and thou art all the hold I've left! S 2 
Aſſiſt me in the pangs of my affliction! 22 
| 'S 9 
When honour's loſt, *tis a relief to die: 1 1 
5 Death's but a ſure retreat from infamy. L 5 
\ * 3 . | 2 8 
A « þ £ Then farewel; youth, | 2 . 
| 72 And all the "ago that dwell Tt 
A 22 With youth and life! on 
2.2 2 3 And life itſelf, farewel! = 
G6 25 8 | EY 
4 * % S Por life can never be ſincerely bleſt. | | 
oy, © Heav'n puniſhes the bad, and proves the Gef. 
2 — | 
N e 


AFTER all, Belford, I have juſt ferer by their reſtoration, I make no 
ſkimmed over theſe tranſeriptions of doubt. N | 173 
Dorcas; and J. ſee there are method But, in the letter ſhe wrote to me, 

and good ſenſe in ſome of them, wild there are yet greater extravagances; 
as others of them are; and that her and though I ſaid it was too affecting 
memory, which ſerves her ſo well for to give thee a copy of it, yet, after ! 
theſe poetical flights, is far from being have let thee ſee the looſe papers in- 
impaired, ' And this gives me hope, cloſed, I think I may throw in a tran- 
that ſhe will ſoon recover her charming ſcript of that. Dorcas therefore ſhall 
intelleti==Though I ſhall be the ſuf< here tranſcribe it, I cannot. _ 

| reading 
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» CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


reading of it affeted me ten times more 
than the ſevereſt reproaches of a te- 
gular mind could do. 


5 TO MR. LOVELACE. 

« I Never intended- to write another 
I « line to you. I would not ſee 
# you, if I could help it—O that I ne: 
ver had! p 
- © But tell me of a truth, Is Miſe 
Howe really and truly ill ?—Very ill 
« —Andis not her illneſs poiſon? An 
don't you know who gave it her? 

© What you, or Mrs. Sinclair, or 


+ ſmebody, (I cannot tell who have- 


done to my poor head, you beſt now: 
but! hall eder be what I was. oy 


| © head is gone. I have wept awyy a 


my brain, I believe; for 1 ca weep 
no more. Indeed I haye had/iny full 
© ſhare; ſo it is no matter., 

© But, good now, Lo 
© ſet Mrs, Sinclair vpo 
© never did her any hagm. 
© frights me, when I ſee her!—Ever 
© fince—When was it? I cannot tell, 
Ju can, J ſuppoſe. She may be a 
good woman, as far as I know. She 
* was the wife of a man of honour— 


* Very likely Though forced to lett 


# lodgings for her livelihood. Poor 

0 3 Let her know I pity 

© her: but don't let her come near me 

© again—Pray don't! | 

© Yet ſhe may be a very good wo- 

man | | El 
What would I ſay! I forget what 


was going to ſay, 


© O Lovelace, you are Satan him- 


f ſelf; or he helps you out in every- 
f thing; and that's as bad! 
But have you really and truly ſold 
© yourſelf to him? And for how long? 
© What duration is your reign to have? 
Poor man! The contract will be 
* out; and then what will be your 
i fate! | | 
O Lovelace! if you could be ſorry 


for yourſelf, I would be ſorry too-— 


; But when all my doors are faſt, and 
nothing but the key. hole open, and 
? the key of late put into that, to be 
where you are, in 4 manner without 
: Opening any of them—O wretched, 
| wretched Clariſſa Harlowe! _ 
* For I never will be Lovelace—lct 
f my 2 0 take it as he pleaſes, : 
Well, but now I remember what 


es going to foy=t js for your 
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c 1 mine. For nothing can 
o me good now !—O thou villainpus. 
man | tliou hated Lovelace1 - 
© But Mrs. Sinclair thay be a Sad 
woman If you love me—But that 
vou don't—Bht don't let her bluſter 
up with her worſe than manniſh airs 
to me again! O ſheis à frightful Wo- 
man! If ſhe be a woman { She needed 
not to put on that fearful 3 to ſcare 
me dut of my poor wits. But don't 
tell her what I ſay—T have no —_ 
to her—Tt is only fright, and fooliſh 


K 


* fear, that's all.—Sbe may not be a 


bad woman - But neither ate all en, 
any more than all 4vomen, alike 
God forbid they ſhould be like you! 
Alas! you have killed my head 
© among you—l don't ſay who did it! 
5 —God forgive you all But had it 
© not been better to haye put me out of 
© all your ways at once? You might 
« ſafely have done it! For nobody wonld 
© require me at your hands No, not a 
© ſfoul—Except, indeed, Mifs Howe 
© would have ſaid; when ſhe ſhould ſee 
© you, © What, Lovelace, have. you 
« done with Clariſſa Harlowe?”—And 
© then you could have given any flight 
gay anſwer—* Sent her beyond- 
de ſea;“ or, © She has run away from 
© me, as ſhe did from her parents.“ 
And this would have been eaſily cre- 
«© dited; for you know, Eovelace, ſhe 
that could run away from ibem, might 
© yery well run away from you. | 
* But this is nothing to what I want- 
© ed to ſay. Now T have it— _ 
I have loſt it again This foohſh 


x 


© wench comes teazing Mme For 


© what purpoſe ſhould I eat ? For what 
© end ſhould I wiſh to live?—T tell 
<« thee, Dorcas, I will neither eat nor 
« drink, 1 cannot be worſe than 1 


„ am. 


I will do as you'd have me—Good 
te Dorcas, look not upon me ſo fiercely 
© —But thou canſt not look fo bad as 


I have ſeen ſomebody look.“ 


Mr. Lovelace, now that I remem- 
© ber what I took pen in hand to ſay, 
let me hurry off my thoughts, left I 
© loſe them again—Here I am ſenfibl 


And yet I am hardly ſenfible nei- 


ther But I know my head is not as 
it ſhould be, for all that—Therefore 
let me propoſe one thing to you; it is 
for your good not ine: and this 
F 3 
I muſt needs be both a trouble and 


750 
© an expence to you. And here my 
uncle Harlowe, when he knows how 
J am, will never wiſh any man to 
© have me: no, not even you, whohave 
© been the occaſion of it—Barbarous 
© and ungrateful -A leſs complicated 
© yillainy coſt a Tarquin—But I for- 
< get what I would ſay again 


© Then this is it—I never ſhall be 


myſelf again: I have been a very 
wicked creature—a vain, proud, poor 
creature - full of ſecret pride—which 
I carried off under an humble guiſe, 
and deceived every- body My ſiſter 
ſays ſo- And now I am puniſhed— 
So let me be carriedout of this houſe, 
and out of your fight; and let me be 
put into that Bedlam privately, which 
once I ſaw: but it was a ſad fight to 
me then! Little as I thought what I 
ſhould come to myſelf — That is all 
I would fay: this is all I have to wiſh 
for—Then I ſhall be out of all your 
ways; and I ſhall be taken care of; 
and bread and water, without your 
tormentings, will be dainties; and 
my ſtraw - bed the eaſieſt I have lain in 
for I cannot tell how long! 
My cloaths will ſell for what will 
keep me there, perhaps as long as I 
ſhall live. But, H. 
lace I will call you; for you have coſt 
me enough, I'm ſure ?—don't let me 
be made a ſhew of, for my family's 
ſake; nay, for your vx ſake, don't 
do that—For when I know all I have 
ſuffered, which yet I do not, and no 
matter if I never do—I may be apt 
to rave againſt you by name, and tell 
of all your baſeneſs to a poor humbled 
creature, that once was as proud as 
any-body—But of what I can't tell 
Except of mine own folly and va- 
© nity—But let that paſs—ſince I am 
F puniſhed enough for it 
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So, ſuppoſe, inſtead of Bedlam, it 


© were a private mad-houſe, where no- 
* body comes !-—That will be better a 
© great deal. 

© But, another thing, Lovelace: don't 
let them uſe me cruelly when I am 
there Tou have uſed me cruelly 
enough, you know!—Don't let them 


© uſe me aps for I will be very 
d 


© tractable; and do as any-body would 
© have me to do— Except what you 
s would have me do— for that I never 
vill. — Another thing, Lovelace: 
© don't let this good woman; I was go- 
ing to lay vile woman; but don't tell 


ovelace, ear Love- 
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her that=-Berauſe ſhe won't let yoy 


ſend me to this happy refuge perhaps. 
if ſhe were to 5 1 
Another thing, Lovelace: and let 
me have pen, and ink, and paper 
allowed me—It will be all my amuſe. 
ment But they need not ſend to any. 
body, I ſhall write to what J write, 
hecauſe it will but trouble them: and 
ſomebody may do you a miſchief, 
may-be—-I wiſh not that any-body 
do any-body a miſchief upon my ac. 
count. 6 


_ © You tell me, that Lady Betty Law. 


rance, and your couſin Montague, 
were here to take leave of me; but 
that I was aſleep, and could not be 
waked, So you told me at firſt, I 
was married, 1223 and that 
"to were my huſband—Ah! Love. 
ace! look to what you ſay,—But 
let not them, (for they will ſport 
with my miſery) let not that Lady 
Betty, let not ht. Miſs Montague, 
whatever the real ones may do; nor 
Mrs. Sinclair neither, nor any of 
her lodgers, nor her nieces, come to 
ſee me in my place—Real ones, I 
Ry; for, Lovelace, I ſhall find out 
all your villainies in time Indeed I 


ſhall—So put me there as ſoon as you 
can-EIIt is for your good. Then all 


will paſs for ravings that I can ſay, 
as, I doubt not, many poor creatures 
exclamations do paſs, though there 
may be too much truth in them for 
all that And you know I began to 
be mad at Hampfiead—So you ſaid, 


—Ah! villainous man! what have 


you not to anſwer for 

* | 
A LITTLE interval ſeems to be 
lent me. T had begun to look over 
what I have written. It is not fit 
for any one to ſee, ſo far as I have 
been able to re-peruſe it: but my 
head will not hold, I doubt, to go 
through it all. If therefore I have 
not already mentioned my earneſt de. 
ſire, let me tell you, it is this: that I 
be ſent out of this abominable houſe 
without delay, and locked up in 
ſome private mad-houſe about this 
town; for ſuch it ſeems there are; 
never more to be ſeen, or to be pro- 
duced to any- body, except in your 
own vindication, if you, ſhould be 
charged with the murder of my per: 
ſon; a much lighter crime, than that 
of my honour, which the greatek 
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t Mllain on earth has robbed: me of. 
s And deny me not this my laſt re- 
« queſt, I beſeech you; and one other, 
£ and that is, never to let me ſee you 


© more! This ſurely may be granted to 


« the miſerably abuſed, 
© CLARISSA HARLOWE.' 


TI WILL not bear thy heavy preach- 
ments, Belford, upon this affecting 
letter, So, not a word of that ſort! 
The paper, thou'lt ſee, is bliſtered 
with the tears even of the hardened 
tranſcriber; which has made her ink 
run here-and-there, | 
Mrs. Sinclair is a true heroine, and, 
I think, ſhames us all. And ſhe is a 
avoman too! Thou'lt ſay, The beſt 
© things corrupted become the worſt.” 
But this is certain, that whatever the 
ſex ſet their hearts upon, they make 
thorough work of it. And hence it 
is, that a miſchief which would end 
in ſimple robbery among men-rogues, 
becomes murder, if a woman be in it. 
I know thou wilt blame me for hav- 
ing had recourſe to art. But do not 
phyſicians preſcribe opiates in acute 
| caſes, where the violence of the diſor- 
der would be apt to throw the patient 
into a fever or delirium? I aver, that 
my motive for this expedient was er- 
cy; nor could it be any-thing elſe. For 
a rape, thou knoweſt, to us rakes, is 
far from being an undeſirable thing. 
Nothing but the law ſtands in our way, 
upon that account; and the opinion of 
what a modeſt woman will luffer rather 
than become a wiwva voce accuſer, leſ- 
ſens much an honeſt fellow's apprehen- 
fions on that ſcore. Then, if theſe 
ſamnivolencies J hate the word opiates 
on this occaſion} have turned her head, 
that is an effect they frequently have 
upon ſome conſtitutions; and in this 


Caſe was rather the fault of the doſe 


than the defign of the giver. 

But is not wine itſelf an opiate in 
degree? Ho many women have been 
taken advantage of by wine, and other 
ſill more intoxicating viands ? Let 
me tell thee, Jack, that the experience 
of many of the paſſive ſex, and the 
eonſctences of many more of the a#tve, 
appealed to, will teſtify that thy Love- 

e is not the worſt of villains. Nor 
would, I have thee put me upon clearing 
myſelf by compariſons. | 
If the eſcape a ſettled delirium when 
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my plots unravel, I think it is all I 
ought to be concerned about, What 
therefore I defire of thee, is, that, if 
two conſtructions may be made of m 
actions, thou wilt afford me the mo 
favourable, For this, not only friend- 
ſhip, but my own ingenuouſneſs, whick 
has furniſhed thee with the knowledge 
of the facts againſt which thou art ſo 
ready to 3 8 of thee. 


WII is juſt returned from̃ an errand. 
to Hampſtead; and acquaints me, that 
Mrs. Townſend was yeſterday at Mrs. 
Moore's, accompanied by three or four 
rough fellows; a greater number (as 
ſuppoſed) at a diſtance. She was 
ſtrangely ſurprized at the news that my 
ſpouſe 1 are entirely reconciledg 
and that two fine ladies, my relations, 
came to viſit her, and went to town 
with her: where ſhe is very happy with 
me. She was ſure we were not mar- 
ried, ſhe ſaid, unleſs it was while we 
were at Hampſtead: and they were ſure | 


the ceremony was not performed there. 


But that the lady is happy and eaſy, is 

unqueſtionable: and a fling was thrown 

out by Mrs. Moore and Mrs. Bevis at 

miſchief makers, as they, knew Mrs. 

n to be acquainted with Miſs 
owe. 


Now, ſince my fair-one can neither 


receive, nor ſend away letters, I am 
pretty eaſy as to this Mrs. Townſend 
and her employer. And I fancy Miſs 
Howe will be puzzled to know what to 
think of the matter, and afraid of ſend- 
ing by Wilſon's conveyance; and per- 
haps ſuppoſe that her friend lights her; 
or has changed her mind in my favour, 
and is aſhamed to own it; as ſhe has 
not had an anſwer to what ſhe wrote; 
and will believe that the ruſtick deli- 
vered her laſt letter into her own hand. 
Mean time I have a little project 
come into my head, of a ea kind; 
juſt for amuſement-ſake, that's all: 
variety has irreſiſtible charms. I can- 
not live without intrigue. My charmer 
has no paſſions; that is to ſay, none of 
the — that I want her to have. 
She engages all my reverence, I am 
at preſent more inclined to regret what 
I have done, than to procged to new 
offences: and ſhall regret it till I ſes 
how ſhe takes it when recovered, _ 
Shall I tell thee my project? 'Tis 


not a high one. Tis this . To get hi- 


ther Mrs, Moore, Miſs Rawlins, and 
4 my 
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my widow Bevis; for they are deſirous 
to make a viſit to my ſpouſe, now we 
are ſo happy together. And, if I can 
order it right, Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, and I, will ſhew them a 
little more of the ways of this wicked 
town, than they at preſent know. Why 
ſhould they be acquainted with a man 
of my character, and not be the better 
and w#/er for it ? I would have every- 
body rail againſt rakes with judgment 
and knowledge, if they will rail. Two 
of theſe women gave me a great deal 
of trouble: and the third, I am con- 
fident, will forgive a merry evening. 
Thon wilt be curious to know, hat 
the perſons of theſe women are, to whom 
I intend ſo much diſtinction. I think 
I have not heretofore mentioned any- 
thing characteriſtick of their perſons. 
Mrs. Moore is a widow of about 
thirty-eight; a little mortified by miſ- 
fortunes; but thoſe are often the mer- 
Tieft folks, when warmed; She has 
good features ſtill; and is what they 
call much of a gentlewoman, and ver 
neat in her perſon and dreſs. She has 
given over, I believe, all thoughts of 
our ſex: but when the dying embers 
are raked up about the half -· conſumed 
ſtump, there will be fuel enough left, 
I dare ſay, to blaze out, and give a 
comfortable warmth to a half-ſtarved 
 by-ftander, | 
Mrs. Bewis is comely; that is to ſay, 
plump; a lover of mirth, and one 
whom no grief ever dwelt with, I dare 
fay, for a week together; about twenty - 
five years of age: Mowbray will have 
very little difficulty with her, I be. 
lieve; for one cannot do every-thing 
one's ſelf. And yet ſometimes wo- 
men of this free caſt, when it comes to 
the point, anſwer not the promiſes their 
chearful forwardneſs gives a man. who 
has a view upon them. | | 
Miſs Rawlins is an agreeable young 
Iady enough; but not beautiful. She 
has ſenſe, and would be thought 7 
know toe eworld, as it is called; but, 
tor her knowledge, is more indebted 
to theory than experience. A mere 
whipt-ſyllabub knowledge this, Jack, 
that always fails the whe 0 who truſts 
to it, when it ſhould hold to do her 
ſervice. - For fuch young ladies have 
ſo much dependence upon their own 
underſtanding and warineſs, are ſo 
much above the cautions that the leſs 
_- epinionative may be benefited by, that 
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their preſumption is generally thely 
overthrow, when attempted by a man 
of experience, who knows how to flat. 
ter their vanity, and to magnify their 
wiſdom, in order to take advantage of 
their folly. But, for Miſs Rawlins, if 
I can add experience to her theory, what 
an accompliſhed perſon will the be! 
And how much will ſhe be obliged to 
me; and not only e, but all thoſe 
who may be the better for the precepts 
ſhe thinks herſelf already ſo well qua- 
lified to give! Dearly, Jack, do! love 
to engage with theſe precept-givers, 
and example- ſetters. 

Now, Belford, although there is 
nothing ſtriking in any of theſe cha. 
racters; yet may we, at a pinch, make 
a | cage frolicky half-day with them, if, 
after we have ſoftened their wax at 
table by encouraging viands, we can 
ſet our women and them into dancing: 


dancing, which all women love, and 


all men ſhould therefore promote, for 
both their ſakes. 85 

And thus, when Tourville ſings, 
Belton fiddles, Mowbray makes rough 
love, and I ſmooth; and thou, Jack, 
wilt be by that time well enough te 


join in the chorus; the devil's in't, if 
we don't mould them into what ſhape 


we pleaſe—our own women, by their 
laughing freedoms, encouraging them 
to break through all their cuſtomary 
reſerves: for women to women, thou 
knoweſt, are great darers and incen- 
tives: not one of them loving to be 
outdone or outdared, when their hearts 
are thoroughly warmed. _ 

I know, at firſt, the difficulty will be 


the accidental abſence of my dear Mrs. 


Lovelace, to whom principally wy will 
deſign their viſit: butif we can exhilarate 


them, they won't then wiſh to ſee her; 


and I can form twenty accidents and 
excuſes, from one hour to another, for 
her abſence, till each ſhall have a ſub- 
ject to take up all her thoughts. 

I am really fick at heart for a fro- 
lick, and have no doubt but this will 
be an agreeable one. Theſe women 
already think me a wild fellow; nor 9 
they like me the 47 for it, as I can per- 
ceive; and I ſhall take care, that they 


ſhall be treated with ſo much freedom 
before one another's faces, that in po- 
licy they ſhall keep each other's coun- 
ſel. And won't this be doing a kind 
thing by them? ſince it will knit an 
indiffoluble band of union and 2 * 
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ſhip between three women who are that ſhe was recovering her charming 
neighbours, and at preſent have only intellects. | 
common obligations to one another: for Dorcas ſays, ſhe was: viſible to her 
thou wanteſt not to be told, that ſecrets but once before, the whole day; and 
of love, and ſecrets of this nature, then ſeemed very ſolemn and ſedate. 
are generally the ſtrongeſt cement of I will endeavour to ſee her. It muſt. 
female friendſhips. be in her own chamber, I ſuppoſe; for 
But, after all, if my beloved ſhould ſhe will hardly meet me in the dining- 
de happily reſtored to her intellects, we room. What advantage will the con- 
may have ſcenes ariſe between us, that fidence of our ſex give me over the mo- 

l be ſufficiently —_ to employ all deſty of hers, if ſhe be recovered !=-], 
the faculties of thy friend, without the moſt confident of men: be, the 
looking out bor new occaſions, Al- moſt delicate of women. Sweet ſoul! 
ready, as I have often obſerved, has methinks F have her before me—Her 
ſhe been the means of ſaving ſcores of face averted—Speech loſt in ſighs 

| her ſex, yet without her own know- Abaſhed—Conſcious—What a trium- 
ledge. : phant aſpe& will this give me, when I 
| SATURDAY NIGHT. gaze in her downcaſt countenance ! 

By Dorcas's account of her lady's Ps | 
behaviour, the dear creature ſeems to THIs moment Dorcas tells me, ſhe. 
be recovering. I ſhall give the earlieſt believes ſhe is coming to find me out. 
notice of this to the worthy Captain She aſked her after me: and Dorcas left 
Tomlinſon, that he may apprize uncle her, drying her red-ſwoln eyes at her 
John of it. I muſt be properly enabled, glaſs; [No defign of moving me by 
from that quarter, to pacify her, or at tears] ſighing too ſenſibly for my 
leaſt, to rebate her firſt violence, courage. But to what purpoſe have L 
| | gone thus far, if I purſue not my prin- 

| LO cipal end? Niceneſs muſt be a little 
LETTER XXXVII. abated. She knows the worſt. That 
. | 1 ſhe cannot fly me; that ſhe muſt ſee me; 

MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- and that I can look her into a ſweet 

| - FORD, ESQ. confuſion; are circumſtances greatly in 

| 5 my favour. What can ſhe do, but rave 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, 6o'crocx, and exclaim? I am uſed to raving and 
(1uNg 18.) exclaiming— But, if recovered, I ſhall. 

Went out early this morning, and ſee how ſhe behaves upon this our firſt 

returned not till juſt now; when I ſenſible interview after what ſhe has 
was informed, that my beloved, in my ſuffered. 1 
abſence, had taken it into her head to Here the comes. 
attempt to get away. | 

She tripped down, with a parcel tied 


up in a handkerchief, her hood on; and LETTER XXXVIII. 
was actually in the entry, when Mrs. nh 2 
Sinclair ſaw her. MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 


Pray, Madam,” whipping between 
and the ftreet-door, * be pleaſed to | . 
* let me know whither you are geing ?: © © $VNDAY nienr. 
Who has a right to controul me?“ N E VE R blame me for giving way 
was the word. 12 to have art uſed with this admi- 
have, Madam, by order of your rable creature. All the princes of the 
* ſpouſe; and, —kemboing her arms, air, or beneath it, joining with me, 
8 ſhe owned I defire you will be could never have ſubdued her while ſhe 
* Pleaſed to walk up again.” had her ſenſes. | 225 
She would have ſpoken; but could I will not anticipate Only to tell 
not: and, burſting into tears, turned thee, that I am too much awakened by 
ack, and went up to her chamber: and her to think of ſleep, were I to go to- 
rcas was taken to taſk for ſuffering bed; and fo ſhall*have nothing to do, 
to be in the paſſage before ſhe was but to write an account of our odd con- 
ſeen, > oe Bt. | VvVerſation, while it is ſo ſtrong upon my 
This ſhews, as we boped laſt night, mind that I can wo of nothing * 
8 | 5C2 e 
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She was dreſſed in a white damaſk 
night-gown, with leſs negligence than 
for ſome days paſt. | I was fitting with 
my pen in my fingers; and ſtood up 
when I firſt ſaw her, with great com- 
plaiſance, as if the day were ſtill her 
_ own. And fo indeed it is. 

She entered with ſuch dignity in her 
manner, as ſtruck me with great awe, 
and prepared me for the poor figure I 
made in the ſubſequent converſation. 
A poor figure indeed! - But I will do 
her juſtice. 
- Shecame up with quick ſteps, pretty 
cloſe to me; a white handkerchief in 
her hand; her eyes neither fierce nor 
mild, but very earneſt; and a fixed ſe- 
dateneſs in her whole aſpect, which 
ſeemed to be the effect of deep contem- 
plation: and thus. the accoſted me, 
with an air and action that I never ſaw 
equalled. | 

© You ſee before you, Sir, the wretch, 
© whoſe preference of you to all your 
© ſex, you have rewarded—as it indeed 
© deſerved to be rewarded. My father's 
« dreadful curſe has already operated 


© this life; and it ſeems to me too evi- 
dent, that it will not be your fault, 


that it is not entirely compleated in 


© the loſs of my ſoul, as well as of my 
* honour—Whichyou,villainous man! 
© have robbed me of, with a baſeneſs 
© ſo unnatural—ſo inhuman—that, it 
© ſeems, you, even you, had not the 
© heart to attempt it, till my ſenſes wer 
made the previous ſacrifice,” | 
Here I made an heſitating effort to 


ſpeak, laying down my pen: but ſne 


proceeded: —* Hear me out, guilty 
* wretch}—abandoned man! Man did 
< I ſay?—Yet what name elſe can I ?— 
_ ©. fince the mortal worryings of the 
© fierceſt beaſt would have been more 
4 natural, and infinitely more welcome, 
© than what you have acted by me; 
and that with a premeditation and 


© contrivance worthy only of that ſingle 


© heart, which now, baſe as well as un- 
« grateful as thou art, ſeems to quake 
« within thee.—And well mayeſt thou 
c 1 mayeſt thou tremble and 
© falter, and heſitate, as thou doſt 
vhen thou reflecteſt upon what I have 
«* ſuffered for thy ſake, and upon the 
returns thou haſt made me!” 

By my ſoul, Belford, my whole frame 
was ſhaken: for not only her looks, 
and her action, but her voice, ſo ſolemn, 
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« d Deceiver, in the perſo 
x gran ecelver, i Pe 


was e eres affecting: and then 
my curſed guilt, and her innocence, and 
merit, and rank, and ſuperiority of ta- 
lents, all ſtared me at that inſtaut in the 
face ſo formidably, that my preſent ac. 
count, to which ſhe unexpectedly called 
me, ſeemed, as I then thought, to re- 
ſemble that, general one, to which we 
are told we ſhall be ſummoned, when 
our conſcience ſhall be our accuſer, 

But ſhe had had time to colle& all 
the powers of hereloquence. The whole 
day probably in her intelle&s. And 
then I was the more diſappointed, as I 
had thought I could have gazed the 
dear creature into confufion—But it is 
plain, that the ſenſe ſhe has of her 
wrongs ſets this matchleſs woman abowe 
all lefſer, all weaker conſiderations, 

© My dear—My love—I—I-l ne- 
© yer—No never—" Lips trembling, 
limbs quaking, voice inward, hefitat- 
ing, broken—Never, furely, did miſ- 
creant look ſo {ike a miſcreant!- While 
thus ſhe proceeded, waving her ſnowy 
hand, with all the graces of moving 


_ oratory, | 
upon me in the very letter of it, as to 


I have no pride in the confuſion 
© viſible in thy whole perſon. I have 
© been all the day praying for a com- 
* poſure, if I could not eſcape from this 
© vile houſe, that ſhould once more en- 

able me to look up to. my deſtroyer 
with the conſciouſneſs of an innocent 
ſufferer. Thou ſeeſt me, ſince my 
wrongs are beyond the power of 
words to expreſs, thou ſeeſt me, calm 
enough to wilhz that thou mayeſt con. 
tinue harraſſed by the workings of 
thy own conſcience, till effectual re- 
pentance take hold of thee, that fo 
thou mayeſt not forfeit all title to that 
mercy which thou haſt not ſhewn to 
the poor creature now before thee, 
who had ſo well deſerved to meet 
with a faithful friend, where ſhe met 
with the worſt of enemies, | 
© But tell me—(for no doubt thou 
haſt ſome ſcheme to purſue)—Tell 
me, fince I am a priſoner, as I find, 
in the vileſt of houſes, and have not a 
friend to protect or ſave me, what thou 
intendeſt ſhall become of the rem. 
nant of a life not worth the keeping! 
— Tell me, if yet there are more evils 
reſerved for me; and Whether thou 


| : ; ith the 
© haſt entered into a compa of his 
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rrid agent in this houſe; and if 
the ruin of my ſoul, that my Era 
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« curſe may be fulfilled, is to compleat 
« the triumphs of ſo vile a confederacy? 
« Anſwer me!— Say, if thou haſt 
courage to ſpeak out to her whom thou 
« haſt ruined, tell me what further Lam 
« to ſuffer from thy batbarity ?? 

She ſtopped here; and, ſighing, turn- 
ed her ſweet face from me, drying u 
with her handkerchief thoſe tears whic 
ſhe endeayoured to reſtrain ; and, when 
me could not, to conceal from my 


fight. | 

45 [ told thee, I had prepared myſelf 
for high paſſions, raving, flying, tear- 
ing, execration : theſe tranſient vio- 


lences, the workings of ſudden grief, 


and ſhame, and vengeance, would have 
ſet us upon a par with each other, and 
quitted ſcores. Theſe have I been ac- 
cuſtomed to; and, as nothing violent 
is laſting, with theſe I could have wiſh- 
ed to encounter. But ſucha majeſtick 
compoſure—Seeking me—whom, yet 


it is plain, by her attempt to get away, 


ſhe would have avoided ſeeing—No 
Lucretia-like vengeance upon herſelf 
in her thought—Y et ſwallowed up, her 
whole mind ſwallowed up, as I may 
ſay, by a grief ſo heavy, as, in her own 
words, to be beyond the power of 


ſpeech to.expreſs—and to be able, diſ- 


compoſed as ſhe was, to the very morn- 
ing, to put ſuck a home-queſtion to 
me, as if ſhe had penetrated my future 
view—How could I avoid looking like 
a fool, and anſwering, as before, in 
broken ſentences, and confuſion ? 

* What—What-a—What has been 
© done—[—I—I—cannot but ſay 


* Muſt own—Muſt confeſs—Hem— 


* Hem—Is not right—Is not what 
* ſhould have been—But-a—But— 
* But—T- am truly—truly—ſorry for 
* it—Upon my foul Tam—And—And 
ill do all—do every-thing- Do 
what —What- ever is incumbent up- 
* on me—all that you that you that 


* you ſhall require, to make you a- 
mends ! 


O Belford! Belford! Whoſe the tri- 


umph now !—HERs, or MINE? 

 * Amends !—0O thou truly deſpica- 
ble wretch 1'—Then lifting up her 
Eye8—* Good Heaven! Who ſhall pit 
; the creature who could fall by ſo ba e 
a ming. —-Vet'—and then ſhe looked 


indignantly upon me—* Vet, I hate 
s thee not ( da 


e and low-ſouled as thou 
Hir coufin Morden's woerdi to ber in_bis letter from Florence, Ser Vol. IV. p. 466. 
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* art!) half ſo much as T hate myſelf, 
© that I ſaw thee not ſoaner in thy pro- 
per colours!-—That I hoped either 
* morality, gratitude, or — 
© from a libertine, who, to be a liber- 
© tine, muſt have got over and defied all 
© moral ſanctions “. 

She then called upon her couſin Mor- 
den's name, as if he had warned her 
againſt a man of free principles; and 
walked towards the window; her hand- 
kerchief at her eyes: but, turning ſhort 
towards me, with an air of mingled 


ſcorn and majeſty - ¶ bat, at the mo- . 


ment, would I have given never to haue 
injured her I What amends haſt tho 
© to prapoſe What amends can ſuch 
© a one as thou make to a perſon of 
© ſpirit, or common-ſenſe, for the evils 
C 3 haſt ſo inhumanly made me ſuf- 
er?“ | 

© As ſoon, Madam—As ſoon—ag—- 
© As ſoon as your uncle—or—not 
5 waiting—" | p 
© Thou would tell me, I ſuppoſe— 
© I know what thou would(t tell me 
© But thinkeſt thou, that marriage will 
* ſatisfy for a guilt like thine?—Deſti- 
© tute as thou haſt made me both of 
© friends and fortune, I too much de- 
© ſpiſe the wretch, ah could rob bim- 
« ſelf of bis wife's virtue, to endure the 
© thoughts of thee, in the light thou 
© ſeemeſt to hope I will accept thee in!* 

I hefitated an interruption: but my 
meaning died away upon my trembling 
lips. I could anly pronounce the word 
marriage—And thus ſhe proceeded : 

© Let me therefore know, whether I 
am to be controuled in the future diſ- 
« poſalof myſelf? Whether, in a coun- 
* try of liberty, as his, where the ſo- 


© wereign of it muſt not be guilty of 


© your wickedneſs, and where you nei- 
© ther durſt have attempted it, had T 
© one friend or relation to look upon 
© me; I am to be kept here a priſoner, 
© toſuſtain freſh injuries? Whether, in 
£ a word, a intend to hinder me from 
going whither my deſtiny ſhall lead 
me? | | | | 
After a pauſe—for I was ſtill filent— 
© Can you not anſwer me this plain 
© queſtion ?—TI quit all claim, all ex- 
7 ee, upon you— What right 
have you to detain me here?? 
T could not ſpeak, What could I 
ſay to ſucli a queſtion ? 


O wretch1® 
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O wretch!* wringing her uplifted 
bands, had I not been robbed of my 
* ſenſes, and that in the baſeft manner 
„ou beſt know how—Had I been 
cable to account for myſelf, and your 
© proceedings, or to have known but 
" fo the days paſſed; a whole week 
© thon]d not have gone over my head, 
© as I find it has done, before I had told 
© you, what I now tell you That the 
* man who has been the willain to me 
* you haue been, ſhall never make me 
© his avife.—-T will write to my uncle, 
© to lay aſide his kind intentions in my 
© favour—All my proſpe&s are ſhut 
* in—l give myſelf up 1 a loſt crea- 
© ture as to this world - Hinder me not 


from entering upon a life of ſevere 


« penitence, for correſponding, after 


© prohibition, with a wretch who has 


too well juſtified all their warnings 
and inyeteracy; and for throwing 
myfelf into the power of your vile 
artifices, Let me try to ſecure the 
only hope I have left. This is all 
the amends I aſk of you. I repeat, 


W M a ao 


poſe of myſelf as I . 2 


Now comes the fool, 


quite confounded—at the thought of 
s what—of what has been done; and 
© atthe thought of—to whom. I ſee— 
I ſee—there is no withſtanding your 
© eloquence Such irreſiſtible proofs 


© of the love of virtue for it's own 


© fake—did I never hear of, nor meet 
© with, in all my reading. And if you 
© can forgive a repentant villain, who 
© thus on his knees implores your for. 
6 pregneld,'—[ Then down I dropt, ab- 

ſolutely in earneſt in all I ſaid!— I 

© vow by all that's ſacred and juſt, 
© (and may a thunderbolt ſtrike me 
dead at your feet, if I am not ſincere!) 
© that I will by marriage, before to- 
© morrow noon, without waiting for 
© your uncle, or any-body, do you all 
© the juſtice I now can do you, And 
you ſhall ever after controul and di- 


© rect me as you pleaſe, till you have 


made me more worthy of your an- 
_ © pelick purity, than now I am: nor 
© will I preſume ſo much as to touch 
© your garment, till I have the honour 
© to call ſo great a bleſſing. lawfully 
© mine.” | | 

O thou guileful betrayer! There 
js a juſt God, whom thou jnvokeſt== 


therefore, am I now at liberty to diſ- 


the miſcreant, 
again, heſitating his broken anſwer— 
My deareſt love, I am confounded— 
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Vet the thunder-bolt deſcends not; 
and thou liveſt to imprecate and de. 
© ceive!? | | 
6 My deareſt life! —riſing; for 1 
hoped ſhe was relenting. 
* Hadſt thou not ſinned beyond the 
« poſſibility of forgiveneſs,” interrupted 
ſhe; and this had been the firſt time 
that thus thou ſolemnly promifeſt and 
invokeſt the vengeance thou haſt as 
often defied ; the deſperateneſs of my 
condition might have induced me to 
think of taking a wretched chance 
with a man fo profligate. But, after 
what I have ſuffered by thee, it would 
be criminal in me to wiſh to bind my 
ſoul in covenant to a man fo nearly 
allied to perdition! 
© Good God !—how uncharitablet— 
I offer not to defend Would to Hea- 
ven that I could recal — So earl 
allied to perdition, Madam | —S$0 pro. 
fligate a man, Madam!" 
O how ſhort is expreſſion of thy 
crimes, and of my ſufferings !—Such 
premeditation in thy baſeneſs To 
proſtitute the characters of perſons of 
honour of thy own family—And all 
to delude a poor creature, whom thou 
oughteſt—But why talk I to thee?— 
Be thy crimes upon thy head !—Once 
more I afk thee, Am I, or am I not, 
© at my own liberty no 
I offered to ſpeak in defence of the 
women, declaring that they really were 
the very perſons— | | 
Preſume not,“ interrupted ſhe, 
© baſe as thou art, to fay one word in 
© thine own vindication on this head. 
I have been contemplating their be- 
© haviour, their converſation, their 
© over-ready acquieſcences to my de- 
* clarations in thy disfayour; their free, 
« yet affectedly reſerved light manners: 
© and now, that the ſad event has open- 
© ed my eyes, and I have compared 
facts and paſſages together, in the 
© little interval that has been lent me, 
I wonder I could not diſtinguiſh the 
behaviour of the unmatron-like jilt 
© whom thou broughteſt to betray me, 
from the worthy lady whom thou haſt 
the honour to call thy aunt: and that 
I could not detect the ſuperficial crea- 
ture, whom thou paſſedlt upon me for 
the virtuous Miſs Montague... 
Amazing uncharitableneſs in a la- 


K K „ % & aA „ 


« dy ſo good herſelf !—That the high 
© ſpirits thoſe ladies were in to ſee you, 
8 thould ſubje& them to ſuch cenſures 


— 
* 
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t 1 do moſt folemnly vow, Ma- 
dam ; 
That they were, interrupting me, 
«© verily and indeed, Lady Betty Law- 
« rance, and thy couſin Montague! 
O wretch! I ſee by thy folemn aver- 
ment, I had not yet averred it] — 
« what credit ought to be given to all 
the reſt. Had I no other proof 
Interrupting her, I beſought her pa- 
tient ear. 1 Pad found myſelf, I told 
her, almoſt avowedly deſpiſed and 
hated. I had no hope of gaining her 
love, or her confidence. The letter the 
had left behind her, on her removal to 
Hampſtead, ſufficiently convinced me, 
that ſhe was entirely under Miſs Howe's 
influence, and waited but the return 
of a letter from her to enter upon mea- 
ſures that would deprive me of her for 
ever: Miſs Howe had ever been my 
enemy: more ſo ther, no doubt, from 
the contents of the letter ſhe had writ- 
ten to her on her firſt coming to Hamp- 
ſtead; that I dared not to ſtand the 
event of ſuch a letter; and was glad of 
an oppoftunity, by Lady Betty's and 
my couſin's means, (though they knew 
not my motive) to get her back to town; 
far, at the time, from intending the out- 
rage which my deſpair, and her want 
of confidence in me, put me ſo vilely 
upon — . 
I would have proceeded ; and par- 
ticularly would have ſaid ſomething of 
Captain Tomlinſon and her uncle; but 
the would not hear me further. And 
indeed it was with viſible indignation, 
and not without ſeveral angry interrup- 
tions, that ſhe heard me ſay ſo much. 
Would I dare, ſhe aſked me, to offer 
at a palliation of my baſeneſs? The 
two women, ſhe was convinced, were 
impoſtors. She knew not but Captain 
Tomlinſon, and Mr. Mennell, were ſo 
too, But, whether they were ſo or not, 
Twas. And ſhe inſiſted upon being at 
her own diſpoſal for the remainder of 
her ſhort life For indeed the abhorred 
me in every light; and more particu- 
larly in that, in which I offered myſelf 
to her acceptance. 9 Y 
And, ſaying this, ſhe flung from me; 
leaving me abſolutely thocked and con- 
zounded at her part of a converſation, 
which ſhe began with ſuch uncommon, 


however ſevere, compoſure, and con- 


cluded with ſo much ſincere and unaf- 
fected indignation, . 
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And now, Jack, I muſt addreſs one 
ſerious paragraph particularly to thee. 
L have not yet touched upon coha- 
bitation—Her uncle's mediation ſhe 
does not abſolutely diſcredit, as I had 
the pleaſure to find by one hint in this 


converſation Vet ſhe ſuſpects my fu- 


ture views, and has doubt about Men- 
nell and Tomlinſon. Ds 
I do ſay, If ſhe come /farrly at her 
lights, at her clues, or what thall I call 
them? her penetration is wonderful. 
But if ſhe do not come at them fairly, 
then is her incredulity, then is her an- 


tipathy to me, evidently accounted for. 


I will ſpeak out Thou couldſt not, 
ſurely, play me booty, Jack? - Surely 


thou couldſt not let thy weak pity for 


ber lead thee to an unpardonable breach 

of truſt to thy friend, who has been ſo 

unreſerved in his communications to 

se: | | LE 
I cannot believe thee capable of ſuch 

a baſeneſs. Satisfy me, however, upon 


this head. I muſt make a curſed figure 


in her eye, vowing and proteſting, as I 
ſhall not ſcruple occaſionally to vow and 
proteſt, if all the time ſhe has had un- 
queſtionable informationsof myperfidy, 
I know thou as little feareſt me, as I'do 


thee, in any point of manhood; and 


wilt ſcorn to deny it, if thou haft done 
it, when thus home-preſled. | 
And here I have a good mind to ſtop, 


and write no farther, till I have thy an- 
ſwer, 5 


And ſo J will. . 


MONDAY MORN, PAST THREE. 


LETTER XXXIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. | 


| MONDAY MORN, 5 O'CLOCK, 
=& (JuNE 19.) 5 
Muff write on. Nothing elſe can 
diyert me: and I think thou canſt 


not have been a dog to me. 


I would fain have cloſed my eyes: 
but ſleep flies me. Well ſays Horace, aa 


tranſlated by Convley— 


© The halcyon ſleep will never build his neft 
© ln any ſtormy breaſt, of 5 
© Tis not enough, that he does find 
© Clouds and darkneſs in the mind: 
* Darkneſs but half his work will do. 
* *Tis not enough: he muſt find quiet too. 


Now 
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diſguiſe, to be gone. 
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| Now indeed do I from my heart wiſh, 
that I had never known this lady. But 
who would have thought there had b 
ſuch a woman in the world? Of all the 
ſex I have hitherto known, or heard, or 
read of, it was once ſubdued, and always 


ſubdaed, The firſt ſtruggle was gene- 
rally the laft; or, at leaſt, the ſubſe. , 


quent ſtruggles were ſo much fainter 
and fainter, that a man would rather 


have them, than be without them. But 


how know I yet— 0 
| % „ | 
Ir is now near ſix—The ſun for two 
hours paſt has been illuminating every- 
thing about me: for that impartial orb 
ſhines upon mother Sinclair's houſe, as 


well as upon * other: but nothing 
| 


within me can itilluminate. _ 
At day-dawn I looked through the 
key-hole of my beloved's door. She 
had declared ſhe would not put off her 
cloaths any more in this houſe. There 
J beheld her in a ſweet ſlumber, which 


I hope will prove refreſhing to her diſ- 


turbed ſenſes; fitting in her elbow- 
chair, her apron over her head; her 
head ſupported by one ſweet hand, the 
other hand hanging down upon her 
fide, in a fleepy lifeleſſneſs; half of one 
pretty foot only viſible, ' 1 ne 

© See the difference in our caſes!” 


thought I: © ſhe, the charming injured, 


© can ſweetly fleep, while the varlet- 
© injurer cannot cloſe his eyes; and has 
© been trying to no purpoſe the whole 
© night to divert his melancholy, and 
« to fly from himſelf!” 

As every vice generally brings on it's 


own 8 eyen in this life; if 
any-t 


ing were to tempt me to doubt 
of future puniſhment, it would be, that 
there can hardly be a greater than that 
which I at this inſtant experience in my 
own remorſe. 


I hope it will go off.—If not, well 


will the dear creature be avenged; for 


I ſhall be the moſt miſerable of men. 


Ys, | six O'CLOCK, 
JusT now Dorcas tells me, that her 
lady is preparing openly, and without 
Very probable. 


humour ſhe flew away from me in 

laſt night, has given me expectation of 
ſuch an enterprize, e e 

Now, Jack, to be thus hated, and 

deſpiſed. And if I have ſinned beyond 

forgiveneſs e 


Martin happenin 
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Bur ſhe has ſent me a meſſage by 
Dorcas, that ſhe will meet me in the din. 
ing-room; and deſires [Odd enough!} 
that the wench may be preſent at the 
converſation that mall paſs between us. 
This meſſage gives me hope. 


| NINE O'CLocx, 
— ConFounDED art, cunning, vil. 
lainy!-—-By my ſoul, ſhe had like to 
bave ſlipt through my fingers !—She 
meant nothing by her a but to 
get Dorcas out of the way, and a clear 
coaſt, Is a fancied diſtreſs ſufficient to 
juſtify this lady for diſpenſing with her 
principles? Does ſhe not ſhew me, that 
ſhe can wilfully deceive, as well as I? 
_ ſhe been in N fore-houſe, and 
no paſſage to go through to get at the 
froce-dove; ſhe had corttinly 1 gone. 
But her haſte betrayed her: for dall 
to be in the fore- 


parlour, and hearing a ſwifter motion 


than uſual, and a ruſtling of ſilks, as 


if from ſomebody in a hurry, looked 
out; and ſeeing who it was, ſtept be- 
tween her and the door, and ſet her 
back againſt it, Wn. 

© You muſt not go, Madam, In- 
© deed you muſt not.” 

By what right?—And how dare 
© you? And ſuch-like imperiousairs 
the dear creature gave herſelf.— While 
Sally called out for her aunt; and half 
a dozen voices joined inſtantly in the 
cry, for me to haſten down—to haſten 
down—in'a moment. | 

I was gravely inſtructing Dorcas 
above-ſtairs,and wondering what would 


be the ſubje& of 'the converſation to 


which the wench was to be a witneſs, 
when theſe outcries reached my ears. 
And down I flew.-And there was the 
charming creature, the ſweet deceiver, 
panting for breath, her back againſt the 
partition, a parcel in her hand, [Wo- 
men 18 . excurſions . 5 
parcels] Sally, Polly, (but Polly obli- 
gingly ended for 125 the mother, 
abell, and Peter, (the footman of the 
houſe) about her; all, however, 4 
ing their diſtance; the mother and Sal 
between her and the door—In her ſoit 
rage the dear ſoul repeating, © I 
© go—Nobody has aright—l vill go! 
© —If you kill me, women, I won't 89 
r wong | 


2 ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, the ſtep? © 


— 
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ace or two towards me! Mr. Love- 
« Jace, I will go!* ſaid ſhe— Do you 
c authorize theſe women—W hat right 
c have they, or you either, to ſtop me? 
« Is this, my dear, preparative to 
«£ the converſation you led me to ex- 
« pe& in the dining-room? And do 
« you think I can part with you thus ? 
Do you think I will?“ 5 
« And am I, Sir, to be thus beſet? 
© Surrounded thus? What have theſe 


. £ women to do with me: 


I defired them to leave us, all but 
Dorcas, who was down as ſoon ag I. 
I then thought it right to aſſume an air 
of reſolution, having found my tame- 
neſs fo greatly triumphed over. And 
now, my dear, faid I, (urging her 
reluctant feet) be pleaſed to walk 
s into the fore-parlour. Here, ſince 
you will not go up ſtairs; here, we 
s may bold our parley; and Dorcas. be 
« quitneſs to it. — And now, Madam, 


ſeating her, and ſticking my hands in 


% 


my ſides, your pleaſure!” 


' © Infolent villain!* faid the furious 


Iady. And, riſing, ran to the win- 


dow and threw up the ſaſh. [She knew 


not, I ſuppoſe, that there were iron 
rails before the windows.] And, when 
ſhe found the could not get out into the 
ſtreet, claſping her uplifted hands to- 
gether, havin dropt her parcel For 
the love of 
© For the love of God, miſtreſs—"' [to 
two paſſers-by] * a poor, a poor crea» 
© ture,” ſaid ſhe, © ruined!” 

I claſped her in my arms, people be- 
ginning to gather about the window: 
and then ſhe cried out, Murder! 
« Help! help! —And carried her up 
to the dining · room, in ſpite of her lit- 
tle plotting heart, (as I may now call 
it) although ſhe violently ſtruggled 
catching hold of the beniters here and 
there, as the could. I would have 
ſeated her there; but ſhe ſunk down 
balf-motionleſs, pale as aſhes. And a 
ogg burſt of tears happily relieved 


Dorcas wept over her. The wench 
was actually moved for her! 
Violent hyſtericks ſucceeded, I leſt 
oe * Mabell, Dorcas, and Polly; 4 
ee ſupportable to her of 1 


© 
iy 
* 
RY. 


Us at mpt fo reſolutel made 
alarmed me nota little. Sn 


Mrs, Sinelair, and her nymphs, are 
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od, good honeſt man- 


to ſee them ſo ready. 
be made of ſuch ſtrangers. 


much more concerned; becauſe of the 
reputation of their houſe, as they call 
it, having received ſome inſults, (broken 
windows threatened) to make them 
produce the young creature who cried 
our. : 

While the mobbiſh inquiſitors were 
in the height of their — the wo- 
men came running up to me, to know 
what they ſhould do; a conſtable being 
actually fetched. | „ 

Get the conftable into the parlour,” 


ſaid I, „with three or four of the for- 


* wardeſt of the mob, and produce one 
of the nymphs, onion- eyed, in a mo- 
4 ment, with diſordered head -· dreſs and 


© handkerchief, and let her own herſelf 
„the perſon; the occaſion, a female 


© {kirmiſh; but ſatisfied with the juſtice 
done her. Then give adram or two 
* to each fellow, and all will be well; 


| FEIL.EVEN O'CLOCK, 
ALL done, as I adviſed; and all is 


well. | | 
Mrs. Sinclair wiſhes ſhe never had 


ſeen the face of ſo ſkittiſh a lady; and 
ſhe and Sallyareextremely preſſing with 
me, to leave the perverſe beauty to their 


breaking, as they call it, for four or five 


days. But I curſed them into filence; 
2 y ordering double precaution for the 
uture. | ef 


one all ſhe could, when with 
her, inſiſts upon it to me, that nothin 
but terror will procure me tolerab] 
uſage. | 

orcas was challenged by the wo- 
men upon her tears. She owned them 
real, Said, ſhe was aſhamed of her- 
ſelf; but could not help it. So ſineere, 


fo unyielding a grief, in ſo ſwcet a 


lady! | 
| The women laughed at her: but I bid 


her make no apologies for her tears, 


nor mind their laughing. I was Fina 

Goed uſe m 
In ſhort T 
would have her indulge them often, and 


try if it were not poſſible to gain "har 
lady's confidence by her concern for her. 


She ſaid, that her lady did take kind 
notice of them to herz and was glad to 
ſee ſach tokens of humanity in her. 

Well then,” ſaid I, your part, 


.£ whether any-thing come of it.or not, 


is to be terder-hearted. It can do no 
© harm, if no good, 


But take care 
39 


© you 


Polly, though the conſoled the dear 
perverkh 


ght 


1 


by 


b you are not fc ſuddenly, or too offi- 
+ © cioufly compaſſionate,” | 
- 80 Doria will be a humane good 
ſort of creature, I believe, very quickly 
with her lady. And as it becomes 
women to be ſo, and as my beloved is 
willing to think highly of * own ſex; 
it will the more readily paſs with her. 
I thought to have had one trial (hav- 
ing gone ſo far) for cohabitation. But 
what hope can there be of ſucceeding ? 
— She is invincible! —Againft all my 
notions, againſt all my conceptions, 
(thinking of her as a woman, and in 
the very bloom of her charms) be is 
abſolutely invincible, My whole view, 
at the preſent, is to do her legal juſtice, 
if I can but once more get her out of 
her altitudes. | | | 
The conſent of ſuch a woman muſt 
make her ever new, ever charming. 
But aſtoniſhing! Can the want of a 
__ church-ceremony make ſuch a diffe- 
rence! 5 
She ozves me her conſent; for hi- 
therto I have had nothing to boaſt of. 
All, of my ſide, has been deep remorſe, 
anguiſh of mind, and love encreaſed, ra- 
ther thay abated. 6 | 
How her proud rejection ſtings me! 
—And yet I hope till to get her to 
Jiſten to my ſtories of the family-recon- 


ciliation, and of her uncle and Captain 


_ Tomlinſon—And as ſhe has given me 
a pretence to detain her againſt her 
will, ſhe muſt ſee me whether in tem- 


per or not—She cannot help it. And 


if love will not do, terror, as the wo- 
men adviſe, muſt be tried. 

A nice part, after all, has my be- 
loved to att. If ſhe forgive me eaſily, 
J reſume perhaps my projects: —if he 
carry her rejection into violence, that 
violence may make me deſperate, and 
occaſion freſh violence. 
fince ſhe thinks ſhe has found the wo- 
men out, to conſider where ſbe is. 

I am confonndedly out of conceit 
with myſelf. If I give up my con- 
trivances, my joy in ſtratagem, and 
plot, and invention, I ſhall be but a 
common man: ſuch another dull heavy 
creature as thyſelf. Yet what does 
even my. ſucceſs in my .machinations 
bring me, but regret, diſgrace, repen- 
tance? But I am overmatched, egre- 
giouſly overmatched, by this woman. 
What to do with her, or without her, 
S 


She ought, 
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3 To oe of + Wop . 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 
FORD, ESQ. 
1 Have this moment intelligence from 
Simon Parſons, one of Lord M.“; 
ſtewards, that his lordſhip is very ill, 
Simon, who is my obſequious ſervant, 
in virtue of my preſumptive heirſhip, 
gives me a hint in his letter, that m 
preſence at M. Hall will not be amiſs. 
So, I muſt accelerate, whatever be the 
courſe I ſhall be allowed or compelled 
to take. 
No bad proſpects for this charming 
creature, if the old peer would be ſo kind 
as to ſurrender; and meny a ſummons 
has this goutgiven him. A good 8000/, 
a year, and perhaps the title reverſion- 
ary, or a till higher, would help me 
up with her. 
Proudly as this Jady pretends to be 
above all pride, grandeur will have it's 
charms with her; for grandeur always 
makes a man's face ſhine in a woman's 
eye. I have a pretty good, becauſe a 
clear, eſtate, as it is: but what a noble 
variety of miſchief will 8000 J. a year 
enable a man to do? | : 
Perhaps thou'lt fay, I do already all 
that comes into my head: but that's a 
miſtake—Not one half, I will aſſure 
thee, And even good folks, as I have 
heard, love to have the poxver of doing 
miſchief, whether they make uſe of it, 
or not. The late Queen Anne, who 
was a very good woman, was always 
fond of prerogative. And her mini- 
ſters, in her name, in more inſtances 
than one, made a miniſterial uſe of this 
her foible. | | | 


Bur now, at laſt, am I to be ad- 
mitted to the preſence of my angry 
fair- one: after three denials, never- 
theleſs; and a peremptory from me, by 
Dorcas, that I muſt fee her in her 
chamber, if I cannot ſee her in the din- 

ing- room. . | 
2 53 however, tells me, that he 

ſays, if ſhe were at her own liberty, 
ſhe would never ſee me more; and that 
ſhe had been aſking after the character: 
and conditions of the neighbours. 
ſuppoſe, now ſhe has found her voices 
to call out for help from them, if tere 
were any to heat her. Sho 


* 
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She will have it now, it ſeems, that 
1 had the wickedneſs from the very be- 


ginning, to contrive for her ruin, a 


houſe ſo convenient for dreadful miſ- 


chief. | ; | 
Dorcas begs of her to be pacified=- 
Entreats her to ſee me with patience 


Tells her that I am one of the moſt 


determined of men, as ſhe has heard 
ſay. That gentleneſs may do with me; 
but that nothing elſe will, ſhe believes. 
And what, as her ladyſhip (as ſhe al- 


ways ſtiles her) is married, if I had 
broken my oath, or intended to break 


| ; 

She hinted plain enough to the ho- 
neſt wench, that ſhe was not married. 
Zut Dorcas would not underſtand 
her. | | | 

This: ſhews, that ſhe is reſolved to 
keep no meaſures. And now is to be 
a trial of ſkill, whether ſhe ſhall or 
not. | 


Dorcas has hinted to her my lord's 


6 
i 
« 
£ 
4 
illneſs, as a piece of intelligence that 3 
20 
7 
Pr 
c 
6 


dropt in converſation from me. 

But here I ſtop. My beloved, pur- 
ſuant to my peremptory meſſage, is juſt 
gone up into the dining - room. 


LETTER XII. 


u. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
* FORD, ESQ. 


F | MONDAY AFTERNOON. 
-DITY me, Jack, for pity's ſake; 


ſince, if thou doſt not, nobody 


elſe will; and yet never was there a 
man of my genius and lively temper 


that wanted it. more. We are apt to 


attribute to the devil every-thing that 
happens to us, which we would not 
have happen; but here, being (as per- 
haps thou lt ſay) the devil myſelf, my 
plagues ariſe from an angel. I ſup- 


ole all mankind is ta be plagued by 


it's contrary. 
She began with me like a true wo- 
man [She in the fault, I to be blamed] 


the moment I entered the dining - room: 


—not the leaſt apology, not the leaſt 


excuſe, for the uproar ſhe had made, 


and the trouble ſhe had given me. 
1 © I come,” ſaid ſne, into thy de- 

teſted preſence, becauſe I cannot help 
. Bi 


© here?=Although. to no purpoſe, I 
*.cannot help RI P 10 1 


ſay. 
ut why am I to be impriſoned 
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Deareſt Madam,” interrupted I, 
© give not way to ſo much violence. 
You muſt know that your detention 
is entirely owing to the deſire I have' 
to make you all the amends that js in 
my power to make you: And this, 
as well for your ſake as #y own, 
Surely there is ſtill one way left to 
repair the wrongs you have ſuffered," 
Canſt thou blot out the paſt week! 
Several weeks paſt, I ſhould ſly; 
ever fince I have been with thee? 
Canſt thou call back time? If thou 
catiſt—" | 4 . 
© Surely, Madam,” again isterrupt- 
ing her, if I may be permitted to call 
« you legally mine, I might have but 
© anticip—o—-? | 
© Wretch, that thou art! Say not 
another word upon this ſubje&. 
When thou vowedſt, when thou pro- 
miſedſt at Hampſtead, I had begun 
to think that I muſt” be thine. If 1 
had conſented, at the requeſt of thoſe- 
I thought thy relations, this would 
have been a principal inducement,' 
that IT could then have brought thee," 
what was moſt wanted, an unſullied 
honour in dowry, to a wretch deſti- 
tute of all honour; and could have 
© met the gratulations of a family to 
© which thy life has been one continued 
« diſgrace, with a conſciouſneſs of de- 
© ſervingtheirgratulations. But think 
© eſt thou, that I will give a harlot- 
© niece to thy honourable uncle, and to 
© thy real aunts; and a couſin to thy 
© couſins from a brothel ?: For ſuch, in 
© my opinion, is this deteſted houſe!” 
— Then, lifting up her claſped hands, 
© Great and good God of Heaven,” 
ſaid ſhe, © give me patience to ſupport 
« myſelf under the weight of thoſe” 
© affliftions, which Thou, for wiſe and 
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© good ends, though at preſent impe- 


© netrable by me, haſt permitted!“ 
Then, turning towards me, who 


knew neither what to ſay to her, nor for 


myſelf, * Irenouncethee forever, Love - 
5 4 !—2Abhorred of my foul! for 
ever I renounce thee ! Seek thy for - 
© tunes whereſoever thou wilt Only 
now, that thou haſt already ruined 
ICED | een | 
__* Ruined you, Madam|—The world 


*_ Ruined me in my on eyes and 


that is the ſame to me, as if. all the 
dora kney it Hinder me not from 


302 * going 
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going whither my myſterious deſtiny 
C Nall lead me. by 

Why heſitate you, Sir? What 
right have you to ſtop me, as you 
lately did; and to bring me up by 
force, my hands and arms bruiſed 
« with your violence? What right have 
6 you to detain me here? 1 

I am cut to the heart, Madam, 
with invectives ſo violent. I am but 
© too ſenſible of the wrong I have done 
© you, or I could not bear your re- 


6 proaches. The man who perpetrates 


© a villainy, and reſolves to go on with 
© it, ſhews not the compunction I ſhew. 
Vet, if you think yourſelf in my 
| © power, I would caution you, M: 
dam, not to make me deſperate. For 
© ©, you ſhall be mine, or my life thall be 
the forfeit! Nor is life worth having 
„ without you !? | | 
. © Bethine! I 
29 beauty. O how lovely in 
violence! s TOP 

© Yes, Madam, be mine I repeat, 

« you /hall be mine ! My very crime 
js your glory, My love, my admi- 
6 ration of you is encreaſed by what 
© has paſſed: and /o it ought. I am 
« willing, Madam, to court your re- 
C turning favour: but let me tell you, 
© were the houſe beſet by a thouſand 


armed men, reſolved to take you from 


me, they ſhould not effect their pur- 
poſe, while I had life.” | 
. © I never, never will be yours,” faid 
ſhe, claſping her hands together, and 
lifting up her eyes !—* I never will be 
« yours!” 2 27s 
We may yet ſee many happy years, 

Madam. All your friends may be 
©. reconciled to you. The treaty for 
that purpoſe is in greater forward- 
© neſs than you imagine. You know 
© better than to think the worſe of your- 
* ſelf for ſuffering what you could not 
help. Enjoin but the terms I can 
© make my peace with you upon, and 
s I will inſtantly comply? 2 
. © Never, never, repeated ſne, will 
© I be yours! | 

- © Only faſgive me, my deareſt life, 
© this on time -A virtue ſo invin- 
© cible! what further view can I have 
© againſt you? Have I attempted any 
further outrage? — If you will be 
mine, your injuries will be injuries 
© done_to myſelf. You have too well 
gueſſed at the unnatural arts that have 
been uſed, But can a greater teſti. 
d - 


© dam};* for ſhe was goin 
with an aſpect unpacifiedly angry: 


Ma- 


ei the. 
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4 n__ gen of your virtue? 
And n have only to hope, that 
although I cannot make you com- 
* pleat amends, yet you will permit me 
to make you all the amends that can 
« poſſibly be made. | 
Hear me out, I beſeech you, Ma. 


to ſpeak 


be 
ow 


the God, whom you ſerve, requires 
but repentance and amendment. Imi. 
© tate Him, my deareſt love, and bleſs 
me with the earns of reforming a 
courſe of life, that begins to be hate. 
ful to me. That was once your fa- 
vourite point. Reſume it, deareſt 
creature: in charity to a ſoul, as well 
as body, which once, as I flattered 
myſelf, was more than indifferent to 
you, reſume it. And let to- mor- 
row's fun witneſs to our eſpouſals,” 
I cannot judge thee,” ſaid ſhe; 
but the Gop to whom thou ſo boldly 
referreſt, can; and aſſure thyſelf He 
will. But, if compunQton has really 
taken hold of thee; if indeed thou 
art touched for thy ungrateful baſe- 
neſs, and meaneſt any- thing by 
pleading the holy example thou re- 
commendeſt to my imitation; in this 
thy pretended repentant moment, let 
me ſift thee thoroughly; and by thy 
anſwer I ſhall judge of the ſincerity 
of thy pretended declarations. | 
Tell me then, Is there any reality 
in the treaty thou haſt pretended to 
be on foot between my uncle and 
Captain Tomlinſon, and thyfelf?= 
Say, and heſitate not, is there any 
truth in that ſtory? - But, remember, 
if there be not, and thou avoweſt 
that there is, what further condem- 
nation attends. thy averment, if it 
© beas ſolemn as I require it to be! 
This was a curſed thruſt! What 
could I ſay?—* Surely this mercileſs 
lady is reſolved to damn me, thought 
I, and yet accuſes me of a deſign a- 
© gainſt her ſoul !'==But was I not 
obliged to proceed as I had begun? 
In ſhort, I fotemnly averred, that 
there was !—How one crime, as. ihe 
good folks ſay, brings on another! 
I added, That the captain had been 
in town, and would have waited on 
her, had ſhe not been indiſpoſed: that 
he went down much afflicted, as well 
on ber account, as on that of her un- 
cle; though I had not acquainted him 
either with the nature of bes diloroe's 
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it; having told him, that it was a vio- 
lent fever: that he had twice ſince, by 
her uncle's deſire, ſent "P to enquire 
after her health: and that I had already 
diſpatched a man and horſe with a letter, 
to acquaint him (and her uncle through 
him) with her recovery; making it my 
earneſt requeſt, that he would renew his 
application to her uncle for the favour 


of his preſence at the private celebra- 


tion of our nuptials; and that I ex- 
pected an anſwer, if not this night, as 
tomorrow. e Tr | 

Let me aſk thee next, ſaid ſhe, 
Thou knoweſt the opinion I have of 
the women thou broughteſt to me at 
Hampſtead; and who have ſeduced 
© me hither to my ruin; let me aſk 
« thee) if, really and truly, they were 
Lady Betty Lawrance and thy couſin 
Montague? — What ſayeſt thou 
Heſitate not What ſayeſt thou to 
© this queſtion?ꝰ ; 


F AP my dear, that you 


© ſhould ſuſpe&. them !—But, know- 
© ing your ſtrange opinion of them, 


©.what can I fay to be believed?” 


© And is this the anſwer thou return - 
© eſt me? Doſt thou thus evade my 
« queſtion? But let me know,, for 
am trying thy ſincerity now, and 
© ſhall judge of thy new profeſſions by 
« thy anſwer to this queſtion; let me 
© know, I repeat, whether thoſe wo- 


men be re 9 Lady Betty Lawrance 
; D 


and thy couſin Montague? 


© Let me, my deareſt love, be ena- 


© bled to-morrow to call you lawfully 
© mine, and we will ſet out the next 
« day, if you pleaſe, to Berkſhire, to 
© my 1 M. “'s, where they both are 
* at this time; and you ſhall convince 
* yourſelf by your own eyes, and by 
k mu own earsz which you will be- 


ieve ſooner than all I can ſay or 
© ſwear.” at,” 


Now, Belford, I. had really ſome 


apprehenſion of treachery from thee z 


which made me ſo. miſerably evade; for 


elſe, I could as ſ#fely have ſworn to the 
truth of this, as to that of the for- 
mer: but ſhe preſſing me ſtill for a ca- 
tegorical anſwer, I ventured. plumb; 
and ſwore to it, [Lowers oaths, Fack!} 
wat they were really and truly Lady 


tague, aw 2 14 ($15? 
Shs lifted up her hands and eyes 


* 
* 
: 


or the eyer-to-be-regretted occaſion: of 


=. * R .A 


Betty Lawrante and my couſin Mon- 


What can I think!--What can 1 
think! 5:7 Det ie 
Lou think me a devil, Madam; a 
very devil! or you could not; after 
you have put theſe queſtions to me, 
ſeem to doubt the truth of anſwers 
ſo ſolemnly worn to“ 
And if I do think thee ſo, have I 
not cauſe? Is there another man in 
. the world (I hope, for the ſake. of 
human nature, there is not) who 
could act by any poor friendleſs crea- 
ture as thou haſt acted by ne, whom 
thou haſt made friendleſs - And 
. who, before I knew thee, had for a 
friend every-one who knew me?? 
© I told you, Madam, before that 
© Lady Betty and my couſin were-ac- 
© tually here, in order to take leave of 
© you, before they ſet out for Berk- 
© ſhire: but the effects of my ungrate= 
© ful crime-(ſuch, with ſhame and re- 
* morſe, I own it to be) were the rea- 
© ſon you could not ſee them. Nor 
« could I be fond, that they ſhould ſee 
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yon: ſince they never would have for- 


given me, had they known what had 


paſſed— And what reaſon had I to 


expect your ſilence on the ſubject, 
© had you been recovered? _, - 
It ſignifies nothing now, that the 


© cauſe of their appearance has been 


© anſwered in my ruin, who or what 
© they are: but if thou haſt averred 


© thus ſolemnly to two falſhoods, what 


© a wretch do ſee before me! 

I thought ſhe had now reaſon to be 
ſatisfied; and I begged her to allow me 
to talk to her of to-morrow, as of the 
happieſt day of my life. We have 
© the licence, Madam—And you muft 
© excuſe me, that I cannot let you ge 
© hence till I have tried every way 


© I can try, to obtain your forgive- 


© neſs.” / | 9" 
And am I then' [With a kind of 
frantick wildneſs] „to be detained a 
« priſoner in this horrid houſe; am I, 
t Sir?—Take care! Take care l' hold- 
ing up her hand, menacing, how you 
make me deſperate! If I fall, though 
© by my own hand, inquiſition will be 
© made for my blood: and be not out 
© in thy plot, Lovelace, if it fould be 
ſo Make ſure work, I charge thee: 
« dig a hole deep enough to cram in 
and conceal this unhappy body: for, 
om 


depend upon it, that ſome. of thoſe, 
6 who will not ſtir to protect me livin 
1 1 OP | MFI. 1 W 


| Into the pit which it was the end of a 
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vill move Heaven and earth to aven ge 


© me dead! * 

A horrid dear ereature - By my 
foul, ſhe made me ſhudder! She had 
need indeed to talk of her unhappineſs 
in falling into the hands of the only 
man in the world, who could have uſed 


her, as I have uſed her - She is the only 


avoman in the world, who could have 
ſhocked and diſturbed me, as ſhe has 
done.—So we are upon a foot in that 


_ reſpeft. And I think I have the aut 


of it by much: ſince very little has 
been my joy; very much my trouble: 


and ber puniſhment, as ſhe calls it, is 


over. But when mine will, or what it 
may be, who can tell? 

5 * only e eee (think, 
then, how I muſt be affected at the 
time) I was forced to leave off, and 
fing a ſong to myſelf. I aimed at a 
lively air; but I croaked rather than 
ſung. And fell into the old diſmal 


Thirtieth of January ſtrain: I hemmed 


up for a ſprightlier note; but it would 
not do: and at laſt I ended, like a ma- 
lefactor, in a dead - pſalm melody. 


marauding dam! | 
What a devil ails me- I can nei- 
« ther think nor write! oY 
Lie down, pen, for a moment! 


LETTER XIII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


ff pr] fm is certainly a good deal 
: in the obſervation, That it coffs a 
man ten times more pains to be vicked, 
than it would coft him to be good. What 
a confounded number of contrivances 
have T had recourſe to, in order to carry 
my point with this charming creature; 
and, after all, how have I puzzled my- 
ſelf by it; and yet am near tumblin 


my plots to ſhun! What a happy man 
had I been with ſuch an excellence, 
could T have brought my mind to marry 


when I firft prevailed upon her to quit 
her father's houſe ! But then, as I have 


often reflected, how had I krowwn, that 
a but bloſſoming beauty, . who could 
carry on a private correſpondence, and 
run ſuch riſques with a notorious wild 
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fellow, was not prompted by incling- 
tion, which one day might give ſuch a 
free liver as myſelf, as much pain to 
reflect upon, as, at the time, it gave 
me pleaſure? Thou remembereſt the 
hoſt's tale in Arioſto. And thy expe. 
rience, as well as mine, can furniſh 
out twenty Fiametta's in proof of the 
imbecillity of the ſex. | _ bf ed 
Bot to proceed with my narrative. 
The dear creature reſumed the topick 
her heart was ſo firmly fixed upon; and 
inſiſted upon quitting the odtozs houſe, 
and that in very high terms. | 
I urged her to meet me the next day 
at the altar in either of the two church - 
es mentioned in the licence. And I 
beſought her, whatever were her reſo. 
lution, to let me debate this matter 
calmly with her. | 
If, ſhe ſaid, I would have her give 
what I defired the leaſt moment's con · 
ſideration, I muſt not hinder her from. 
being her own miſtreſs. To what pur- 
poſe did I aſk her conſent, if ſhe had 
not a power over either her own perſon 


or actions? 8 
* Heigh-ho!'—1 gape like an unfledged 
| kite in it's neſt, wanting to ſwallow a 
chicken, bobbed at it's mouth by it's 


* Will you give me your honour, - 
© Madam, if I conſent to your quit- 
© tinga houſe ſo diſagreeable to you?" 

My honour, Sirl' ſaid the dear 


creature Alas! - And turned weep- 


ing from me with inimitable grace 
As if ſhe had ſaid—“ Alas! — Vcu 


have robbed me of my honour!' 


TI hoped then, that her angry paſſions 
were ſubſiding; but I was miſtaken: 
for, urging her warmly for the day; 
and that for the ſake of our mutual 
honour, and the honour of both our 


families; in this high-flown and high - 


ſouled ſtrain ſhe anſwered me. 25 
« And canſt thou, Lovelace, be ſe 
mean —as to wiſh to make a wife of 
the creature thou haſt inſulted, diſ- 
honoured, and abuſed, as thou haſt 
me? Was it neceſſary to humble me 
down to the low level of thy baſe- 
neſs, before I could be a wife meet 
for thee? Thou hadſt a father, who 
was a man of honour; a. mother, 
who deſerved a better ſon. Thou 

haſt an uncle, who is no difhonour to 
the peerage of -a kingdom, whoſe 

peers are more reſpectable than the 
© nobility.of any other country. Thou 
© haſt other relations alſo, who may 
© be thy boaſt, though thou canſt.not 
© be theirs—=And. canſt thou not ima- 

6 pine, that thou heareſt them my 

up 
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« ypon thee; the dead from their mo- 


« numents; the living from their lau- 
« dable pride; not to diſhonour thy an- 
« cient and ſplendid, houſe, by entering 
into wedlock with a creature whom 
thou haſt levelled with the dirt of the 
« ſtreet, and claſſed with the vileſt of 
£herfenÞ 4 2 5005; 1" 

I extolled her greatneſs of ſoul, and 
her virtue. I execrated myſelf for my 


— and told her, how grateful to 
t 


manes of my anceſtors, as well as 
to the wiſhes of the living, the honour 
1 ſupplicated for would be. 
But ſtill ſhe inſiſted upon being a 
free agent; of ſeeing herſelf in other 
lodgings before ſhe would give what I 
urged the Jeaff conſideration. Nor 
would ſhe promiſe me favour even then, 


or to permit my viſits. How then, as 


I aſked her, could I comply, without 


| reſolving to loſe her for ever? 


She put her hand to her forehead 
often as the talked; and at laſt, plead- 


ing diſorder in her head, retired; nei- 


ther of us ſatisfied with the other. But 
ſhe ten times more diſſatisfied with me, 
than I with her. | | 
Dorcas ſeems to be coming into fa- 
vour with her. SF 
What now!-—What now !? 


MONDAY NIGHT, 


| How determined is this lady—-A- 


gain had ſhe like to have eſcaped us.— 


What a fixed reſentment !—She only, I 


find, aſſumed a little calm, in order to 
quiet ſuſpicion, She was got down, 
and actually had unbolted the ſtreet- 
door, before I could get to her; alarm- 


_edas-I was by Mrs. Sinclair's cook - 


maid, who was the 2 one that ſaw 
her fly through the paſſage: yet light- 
ning was not quicker than J. 
gain I brought her back to the 
dining-room, with infinite reluctance 
on her part. And before her face, or- 
dered a ſervant to be placed conſtantly 
at the bottom of the ſtairs for the fu- 
She ſeemed even choaked with grief 
and diſappointment, _ | 
Dorcas was exceedingly aſſiduous 
about her; and confidently gave it as 
er on opinion, that her dear lady 
ſhou}d- be permitted to go to another 
lodging, ſince this was ſo diſagreeable 
fo her: were ſhe to be killed for ſaying 
ſo, he” would ſay it. And was good 
Doreas for this afterwards: 


© k; 
© This happy ſpot, as I will, in m. 
'© laſt moments, call it!'——Then, "wu 


But for ſome time the dear creature 
was all paſſion and violen ge. 
I ſee, I fee,” ſaid ſne, when I had 
brought her up, what I am to expect 
from your new profeſſions, O vileſt 
t men! Lain r 


Have I offered to you, my beloved 


© creature, avy - thing that can juſtify 
* this impatience after a more hopeful 
calm?“ W Wb $ 
She wrung her hands. She diſor- 
dered her head-dreſs.' She tore her 
ruffles. She was in a perfect phrenzy. 
TI dreaded her returning malady: 


but entreaty rather exaſperating, I af 


felted an angry air.—I bid her expeR 

the worſt 4 to fear—And was 
menacing on, in hopes to intimidate 

her, when, dropping down at my feet 

© "Twill be a mercy," ſaid ſne, the 

< 2 act of mercy you can do, to 

me outright upon this ſpot 


6. 


ing, with a ſtill more frantick violence, 
part of her enchanting neck“ Here, 
© here,” ſaid the ſoul-harrowing beau- 
ty. let thy pointed mercy enter! And 
I will thank thee, and forgive thee - 
© for all the dreadful paſt With my 
© lateſt gaſp will I forgive and thank 
© thee! —Or help ne to the means, and 
I will myſelf put out of thy way ſo 
s miſerable a wretch! And bleſs thee 
© for thoſe means!*. | 

* Why all this extravagant paſſion ? 


Why all theſe exclamations? Have I 
offered any new injury to you, my 


© deareſtlife? What a phrenzy is this! 
Am I not ready to make you all the 
* reparation that I can make you? Had 


I not reaſon to hope—' - 


© No, no, no, no—? half a dozen 
times, as faſt as ſhe could ſpeak... 


Had I not reaſon to hope, that you 


© were meditating upon the means of 
© making me happy, and yourſelf not 
8 miſerable, rather than upon a flight 
© ſo cauſeleſs and fo precipitate ?? _ 
No, no, no, no, as before, ſnak 
ing her head with wild impatience, as 
refolved not to attend to what I ſaid. 
My reſolutions are ſo honourable, 
© if you will permit them to take of. 
© fe, that I need not be ſolicitous 
© whither you go, if you will but per- 
© mit my viſits, and receive my vows. | 
And God is my witneſs,. that I 
© bring you not back from the door 
6 with any view to your Nane 5 
| | but 
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to all your doubts and fears.“ 


" 


« Say this, and fay a thouſand times 


more, and bind every word with a 


thou art accuſtomed to invoke to the 
truth of the vileſt falſhoods, and all 


vowed and promiſed to me. 
were not my eart to abhor thes, and 


as it does, I would not, 
ance more, I. would not, bind. my 


N 


for a thouſand worlds!“ 
Com boy yourſelf, however, Ma- 
4 * dam; our own ſake, compoſe 
yourſelf, f. Fe ermit me to raiſe you up; 
« ee as Iam of your ſoul! 


©* Nay, if J muſt not touch you'— 


for ſhe wildly flapt my hands; but with 
ſuch a ſweet- paſſionate air, her boſom 
beaving and throbbing 
up to me, that although I was moſt 


ſincerely enraged, I could with tranſport 


have preſſed her to mine. 


If I muſt not touch you, I will 


not. But depend upon it, — [and I 


aſſumed the ſterneſt air I could aſſume, 


to try what that. would do]J—* depend 
upon it, Madam, that this is not the 
< way to avoid the evils you dread, 
Let me do what F will, J cannot be 
© uſed worſe—Dorcas, be gone! 
She aroſe, Dorcas being about to 
withdraw; and wildly caught hold of 
Her arm: —“ O Dorcas! If thou art of 


< mine own ſex, leave me not, I charge 


© thee!'——Then quitting Dorcas, down 
the threw herſelf upon her knees, in 
the furthermoſt corner of the room, 
claſping a chair with her face laid up- 
on the bottom of it!“ O where can I 
* be ſafe ? Where —where can I be 
s fafe, from this man of violence? 


This gave Doreas an opportunity to 

confirm herſelf in her lady's confidence: * 

ut my feet, 
— N MR. LOVELACE, 10 J0un bfr 
ir 


the wench threw herſelf 
while E ſeemed in violenzg 
embracing my knees Kal 

« kill me, Sir—if y lea Reel muſt 
throw myſelf in y 
« lady. 


I beg your-pardon, Sir But 


« you muſt be ſeton!-—God forgive the for my heart, thi 


« miſchief-makers ! —+ Bat. your o 
© heart, if left to itſelf, would apt per- 


© mit theſe things!—Spare, 98 


Sir! —ſpare my lady, I beſeech you !* 


. buſtling on her xnees ahout me, as and in her 


ſolemn appeal to, that. God 4:44 
will ſtill be ſhort. of what thou 5 
And, 


to riſe againſt thee, fowthy perjurzes, 
tell thee 


ſoul in covenant, with ſuch a man, 


as. ſhe looked 


ur way, to ſave my9! * 


over; and conſent to en 


ELAR 188A HARLOWE. 


6 but the ceontrary: Na this moment 1 | 
« will ſend for A mijpiſter ta put an an eng g 


if 1 were intending to af ROT? her 
lady, had I nat been rag her,” 

IS, humoured by me Be e gpne, 
c devili—Officious oil be.gone!'— — 


ſtartled the dear creature; ho, ſwatch. 


ing up baſtily her head from 


e chair, 


aud as haſtily ef it down again, 


in terror, hit her noſe, ſuppole, againſt 
the edge of the chair;. and it guſheq 
out with blood, running in a ſtream 
down her boſom ;. ſhe herfelf too much 
affrighted to heed it}... 

Never was mortal man. in ſuch terror 
and agitation as I; for J inſtantly con- 
cluded, that ſhe bad ſtabbed her elf with 
ſome concealed inſtrument. 

I ran to her in a wild agony For 
Dorcas was frighted out of all her mock 
interpoſition. 

© What have you "done! — 0 what 
have you done! Look up to me, my 
deareſt life Sweet injured inno- 
. © cence, look up to me- What have 

you done !—Long will J not ſurvive 

* you!'—And I was upon the point of 
drawing my ſword to  Eifoateh i myſelf, 
when I diſcovered—{ What an unman- 
ly blockhead does this charming crea- 
ture make meat her pleaſure! J=that all 
I apprehended was but a bloody noſe, 
which, as far as I know, (for it could 
not be ſtopped i in a quarter pf an hour). 


may have faved, her head and her in. 


tellects. 


But I ſee by this ſcene, that the ſweet 
creature is but a pretty coward at bot. 
tom; and that I can .terrify her out of 
her virulence againſt me, whenever I 
put on ſternneſs and anger. But then, 
as a qualifier to the advantage this gives 
me over her, I find myſelf to be a cow - 
ard too, which I: had not before ſu - 


ſpected, fince I was capable of 2 ſo 
- eaſily terrified by the a 


her offering violenee to herfell 


prehenſions of 


LETTER xXIiIn. 


e een ESQ.” 2 : 


Dur with all this dear 8 | 


2 reſentment againſt anno, 
but A get 2) 


pale with 
ms Were ſhe event row, 
and to know ſhe-ſhould, Would not 3 


; woman ofgher ſeiiſc, of her pupRilio, 
From a 1 prouda 
family, 


„ 9D Bo = oo 


4 
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family, rather die married, than other- 
wiſe No. doubt but ſhe would al- 
wough ſhe were to hate the man ever ſo 
heartily. If fo, there 1s now but one 
man in the world whom ſhe can havg— 
And that is ME. 4 . 4 F | : 

Nov l Nr is hut 
alkene, : thus g af entering 
22 wilt be ready to queſtion 
me, 1 know, as to my intentions on this 
head. - B rs 
As much of my heart, as I know of 
it myſelf, will I tell thee,—When Tam 
from her, I cannot ftill help hefitating 
about marriage z and I even frequently 
reſolve againſt it, and determine to 
preſs my favourite ſcheme for cobabi- 
tation. But when I am auith her, I am 
ready to ſay, to ſwear, and todo, what- 
ever I think will be moſt acceptable to 
her: and were a parſon at hand, I ſhould 
plunge at once, no doubt of it, into the 
ſtate 


I have frequently thought, in common 


caſes, that it is happy for many giddy 


fellows, Yes rag giddy fellows, as 
well as giddy girls, Jack ; and perhaps 
+ 4 are as often drawn in, as theſe] 
that ceremony and parade are necef 
to the irrevocable folemnity z and that 
there is generally time for a man to re- 
collect hunſelf in the ſpace between the 
heated over-aight, and the cooler next 
morning ; or I know not who could eſ- 
cape the ſweet gyphics, whoſe faſcinat- 
ing powers we much aided by our 
own raiſed imaginations. 

A wwiſe at any time, I uſed to ſay. 


I had ever confidence and vanity enough 


to think, that no woman breathin 

could deny her hand, when I held out 
mine. I am confounded 
iind, that this lady is able to hold me 
at bay, and to refuſe all my Bang 
vows, | 
What force { Allow me a ſerious re- 
lection, Jack : it will be put down! 
What fotce] have evil habits upon the, 


buman mind! When we enter upon 
devious courſe, we think we ſhall have 
] when we will t return able to af 
to the-right path. But it is not ſo, 1 "vef1gia, wil 
edge as will inf 
e this dear creatures, f 
rs errors, than I?” 


* - 
＋ 
1 


it in our 


plainly 1 for, who can acknowl 
F with more JL tic 


hoſe, x Ire Ph 
than mi 


her? 0 
2 ,  - 
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.C life Dl 


mortified to 


ſhe have a wel 


2 


thaſe - choRrings of life? 
05 P. 73 © 
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injuries ſtronger ?-= Vet how tranſi 
is my penitence How am I hurry 
away—Canſt thou tell by what?=0 
devil of youth, and devil of iptrigue, 
0 u millead mel. —- How often 
we end in occafions for the deepeſt 
worſe, what we begin in wanton- 


At che preſent writing, bowever, the 
tur ofthe ſele is b of mat 
mony—Por I deſpair of pacrying with 
her my favourite point. by 1 

The lady tells Dorcas, that her heart 


is broken; and that the mall live but a 


little while, I think nothing of that, 
if we marry. In the firſt place, the 
knows not what a mind unapprehenſive 
will do for her, in a ſtate to which all 
the (ex look forward with high fſatis- 
faction. How often have the whole 


ſacred conclave been thus deceived in 


their choice of a z nat conſidering, 
that the new dignity is of itſelf ſuſh < 


cient to give new life! A few months 
| heart's eaſe will give 


* my 
uite different nqtio of t ngs: and TI 
tare ſay, as I — aid ®, 
* Once married, and I am married for 


I will allow, that her pride, in one 
ſenſe, has ſuffered abaſement: but her 
triumph is t ater in every other. 
And while I can think that all hergrials 
are but additions to her honour, und 
that I have laid the foundations of her 
glory in my own ſhame, can I be called 
cruel, if I am not affected with her grief 
as ſome men would be? 
And for what ſhould her heart be 
broken? Her will is unviolated At 


| pre ent, however, her will is unviolated. 


deQroying of good habits, and the 
introducing of bad, to the corrupting of 
the whole heart, is the violation. That 
her will is not to be eorrupted, that her 
mind is not to be debaſed, ſhe has hi- 


therto unqueſtionably proved. And if 


ſhe give cauſe for further trials, and 
hold faſt her i tegrity what ideas will 
that will be 


morances, but ſuch. 
1CE of the at- 


in „ 1 5 
LL eee 


* _—_— 
* 
2 
— 
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Her religion, married, or not married, 
will ſet her above making ſuch a tri- 
fling accident, ſuch an involuntary ſuf- 
fering, fatal to her. 1 
Buch conſiderations as theſe, they 
are, that ſupport me againſt all appre- 
henſion of bugbear conſequences : and 
I would have them have, weight with 
thee ; who art ſuch a doughty advocate 
for ber. And yet I allow thee this; 
that ſhe really makes too much of it: 
takes it too much to heart; To be ſure 


| the ought to have forgot it by this time, 


except the charming, charming conſe- 
quence happen, that ſill I am in hopes 
will happen, were I to proceed no fur- 
ther. And, if ſhe apprehend this her- 
ſelf, then has the dear over-nice ſoul 
ſome reaſon for taking it ſo much to 
heart: and yet would not, I think, re- 
fuſe to legitimate. 
O Jack! had I an imperial diadem, 
I ſwear to thee, that Twould give it up, 
even to my enemy, to have one charm- 
ing boy by this lady. And ſhould the 
eſcape me, and no ſuch effect follow, 


HARLOWP, 

my revenge on her family; and; in {wes 
«tals ner wo er 
and T ſhould reproach” myſelf 
Were I to be ſure, that this founda. 


tion is laid, [And why. may I not 

it is ?] 1 ſhould not doubt to have her 

ſtill 1 the withſtand her day of 
ace) on my own conditions: nor 
ould I, if it were ſo, queſtion that re. 


Vi ved affection in ber, which a woman 


ſeldom fails to have for the father of her 
firſt child, whether born in wedlock, 
or out of it. wen TI nat wor 
And pr'ythee, Jack, ſee in this m 
ardent hope, a diſtinction in my favour 
from other rakes; who; almoſt toa man 
follow their inclinations without troy. 
bling themſelves about conſequences, 
In imitation, as onewould think, of the 
ſtrutting villain of a bird, which from 
feathered lady to feathered Jady pur. 
ſues his imperial pleaſures, leaving it 
to his ſleek mours to hatch the ge. 
nial product in holes and corners of / 


their own finding out, f 
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LEPTER I. 


Mx. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
9 | FORD, ESQ, 


WR: TUESDAY MORN. JUNE 20. 
* Vt 'EEL, 2 are we 
- n another toot - 
= — — —— 
will not let me be good. 
bdhe is now authorizing 
all my plots by her own 
. example. 68 

Thou muſt be partial in the higheſt 
degree, if now thou blameſt me for re- 
ſuming my former ſchemes, ſince in 
that caſe I ſhall but follow her clue. 
No forced conſtruction of her actions 
do I make on this occaſion, in order to 
juſtify a bad cauſe or a worſe: intention. 
A light pretence, indeed, ſerved: the 
wolf, when he had a mind to quarrel 
ha the lamb; but this is not now my 

ta N 9h 
For here, [Would thou have thought 
itꝰ] raking ad vantage of Dorcas's com- 


paſſionate temper, and of ſome warm 


expreſſtons, which the tender- hearted 
_ venchlet fall againſt the cruelty of men; 
and wiſhing to have it in her power 


to ſerve her; has-ſhe given her the fol- 


owing note, ſigned by her maiden- 
nine; for ſhe has thought fit, in poſi- 
tive and plain words, to on to the 
Bel. 8 Dorcas, that ſhe is not mar- 


9 
. 
* 


„ „ „ „ „ „ „4 „4 «„ «„ 


BP © MONDAY, JUNE 19 
«FF The underwritten do hereby pro- 
* miſe, that, on my coming into poſ- 


* ſeffion of my owvn efiate, I will pro- 


« wide for Dorcas Martindale in a gen- 
© tlewoman-like manner, in my 


oa 
© houſe: or, if I do not ſoon. obtain that 


© poſſeſſion, or ſhould fir ft die, I do bereby C 


© bind myſelf, my executors, and adm- 
c — fo pay to ber, or her arder, 


© during the term of her natural life, the 


© ſum of five pounds on each of the four 


© uſual erly days in the year; that 
2s to. ia , twenty pounds by the year; 
on condition that ſhe faithfully alſiſi me 


in my eſc 
— 25 adubich I now labour. 
mence and be pay 


three months immediately. following 
the day of my deliverance. And I do 


alſo promiſe to give her, as a fy 


of my honour in the reſt, a diamond. 


c 7 
6 = inthe year above-written. 16 


© CLARISSA HARLOWE.' 


| Now; Jack, what terms wouldib thou 
have me to keep with ſuch a ſweet cor- 


ruptreſs?—Seeſt thou not how ſhe hates 
me Seeſt thou not, that ſhe is reſolved 
never to forgive me? Seeſt thou not, 


however, that ſhe muſt diſgrace her- 


ſelf in the eye of the world, if ſhe ac- 
tually ſhould eſcape? That ſhe muſt 
8 5 E 2 be 


from an illegal confine- 


The fir rterly payment to com- 
— — as the end f 


ring, which I have ſhewed ber. Mit- 
my hand, . this mneteenth day of 


— — ww p —- — 
Te —* I; =— 
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be {bj 


je dded to {>6inits difreſs and ha- 
zard ? For whom has ſhe to receive and 


protect her? Vet to determine to riſque 


1 theſe evils! And furthermore to 
p to artifice, to be guilty of the 
reigning vice of the times, of bribery 
and corruption !=-OFack, Jack! ſay 
not, write not, another word in 
Favour! 3-54} "Bs 985 
Thou: haſt blamed me for bring; 
| her to this houſe: but had I carried her 
to any other in Egland, where there 
would have been one ſervant or inmate 
capable either of com 
tion, what muſt have been the conle- 
quence? 1 Ki. 
But ſeefy thows not, however, that, m 
this flimſy contrivance, the dear im- 
placable, like a drowning man, catches 
at a ſtraw to ſave herſelf . A ſtraw 


ſhall ſhe find to be the refuge ſhe has 


_ pelorted to. 


LETTER I. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
rox, ESQ. 

TUESDAY Mex. 10 O'CLOCK» 

kf RY ill—Exceedingill--as Dor- 
25 cas tells me, in order to avoid 
ſeeing me And yet the dear ſoul may 
be ſo in her md. But is not that 
equivocation? Some one paſſion pre- 
dominating, in every human breaſt, 
breaks through principle, and con- 
trouls us all. Mine is owe and re- 


_*wvenge taking turns, Hers is bhatred— 


But this is my conſolation, that hatred 
appeaſed, is love begun; or lowe renew- 
ed, I may rather ſay, if love ever had 


© But rofefioning apart, thou. ſeeſt; 


Jack, that her plot is beginning to 
work. To- morrow it is te break out. 


I have been abroad, to ſet en foot a 
lot of circumvention. All fair now, 
Belford! TSF | 
I inſiſted upon 
fair-one; Dorcas made officious ex- 
_ c uſes for her. 


ſtamped, and made a elutter; which 
was improved into an apprehetifion to 


faithful confidante fron! the 


of the 
ſtairs to the bottom. IT wes 


s He is a violent wretch!—But,. 


6. Dorcas, [ Dear Dorcas, now it is] 


palion or corrup- 


though he apprehended that 


4 


viſiting my indiſpoſed 
I curſed the wench in 
Her hearing for her impertinence; and 
that I would have flung her 


3 „ a 
4 1 
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thou ſhalt have 2 frieud in me to che 
© laſt day of my life 
And what now, Jack, doſt think 
the name of her good angel isl. WIE 
Dorcas Martin Chriſtian and Su- 
per, (uo more Wykes) as in the pro. 
m note in my former — And the 
dear creature has — her to her by 
the mf ſolemn obligations, befdes the 
tie of antereſt, 
| © Whither, Madam, do you deſign 
© to go when you get out of this 
© houſe?” W 
I will throw myſelf into the firſt 
open houſe I can find; and beg pro- 
* teftion till I can get a coach, or « 
© lodging in fome honeſt family.. 
« What will you do for cloaths, 
© Madam ? I doubt you'll not be able 
© to take any away with you, but what 
« you'll have on. . | 
© O, no matter for cloaths, if I can 
© but get out of this houſe.” 
© What will you do for money, 
© Madam I have heard His honour 
« expreſs his concern, that he could not 
prevail upon you to be obliged to him, 
| you muſt 
be ſhort of money. SD 
O, I have rings, and other valu - 
© ables. Indeed I have but four gui - 
© neas, and two of them I found lately 
© wrapt up in a bit of lace, deſigned for 
© a chavitable uſe; but now, alas! cha. 
© rity begins at home !——But I have 
© ene dear friend left, if ſhe be living, 
© as J hope in God ſhe is! to whom 1 
© can be obliged, if I want, O Dor- 
© cas? I muſt ere now have heard from 
© her if I had bad fair play,” 
© Well, Madam, yours is a hard 
© lot. I pity yowat my heart?! 
& Thank you, Dorcas I am un- 
happy, that I did not think before, 
« that I might have confided in thy 
© pity, and in thy en! 
I pitied you, Madam, often and 
© often: but you were always, as 
© thought, difident of me. And then 
© I doubted not but you were married; 
© and I thought his honour was un- 
© kindly uſed by you. Sothat I thought 
it my duty to wiſh-well to his honour, 
© rather than to what T thought to be 
your humours, Madam, Would to 
© that you were not married la- Such a 
ady i Such a fortune! To h ſo ſad- 


4 ly: betra ed!!! * „ 
I was baſely * 


— 


« Ah, Dorcas! 


. 


| F. ach My ignorance of 
* wor 4 Andi have ſome thi 


nge 
to reproach myſelf with, when I look 
6. did?! 2: n eln een 3 p16 50. 
1 Lord, Madam, what deceitful crea- 
« tures are theſe men Neither oaths, 
not vows I am ſure -I am-ſure!? 
ſand then with her apron-ſhe gave her 
half a dozen hearty rubs) * Imay 
«© curſe the time that I came into this 
%%% nr a BEET CR 
Here was accounting for her bold 
eyes ! And was jt not better for Dorcas 
to give up a hovfe which her lady could 
not think worſe of than ſhe did, in 
order to gain the reputation of ſince- 
rity, than by offering te vindicate it, 
to make her proffered ſervices fuſpeRed? 
Poor Dorcas !-—Bleſs me! how 
little do we, who have lived all our 
« time in the 'country, know of this 
« wicked town! 77 | 
Had I been able to write,” cried 
the veteran wench, I ſhould certainly 
have given ſome other near relations 
1 have in Wales a little izbling of 
* matters; and they would have ſaved 
me from m from 
Her ſobs were enough. The appre- 


benſions of women on ſuch ſubjects are 


ever aforehand with ſpeech. | 
And then, ſobbing on, ſhe lifted her 


apron to her face again. She ſhewed 


me how... - 


Poor Dorcas Again wipmg her 


All love, all compaſſion, is this dear 
creature to every - one in affliction, but 
And would not an aunt protect her 
' kinſwoman ? Abominable wreteh!ꝰ 


* I ean't I can't-I can't —ſay, my 


* aunt was privy to it. She gave me 
good advice. She knew not for a 
* great while that I was—-that I was 
that I wag=—ughl—ught—ught—" 

No more, no more, good Dorcas 
hat à world do we live in 


What a houſe am I in l- But come, 


don't weep:? (though ſhe herſelf 
could not forbear) © my being betrayed 
; into it, though to my own ruin, ma 
p be a ha | © "27097 oat and if 
it >. * . 222 oy 
bering, «I am ſorr V ſorry, ou 
x k have had-fo hard fee”: Bo it Loy 
: be the Ming of my ſoul, if I can 
er to Your ladyſhip's bouſe, Had 


tempted: as ſhe was "tempted to any- 
thing evil, I make no doubt but ſhe: 
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A but known that your ladyſhip vv 
© not married, I would have — my. 
t own fleſh, before, before, before 
Dorcas ſobbed and wept. The lady 
ſighedk and wept al... 


mice, og n Dot 


tion upon: the 
How will the good 


ments, and that the bond of wicked- 
neſs is a ſtronger 


here, had Doreas been good, and been 


would have yielded to the temptation. 


And cannot our fraternity in an hun- 
dred inſtances give proof of the like 


predominanceof vice over virtue? And 
that we have riſqued more to ſerve and 


promote the intereſts of the former, 


than ever a good man did to ſerve a good 
man or a good caufe? For have we not 


been igal of life and fortune? 
Have we not defied the civil magiſtrate 
upon occahon? And have we not at- 


tempted reſcues, and dared all things, 
only to extricate a pounded profligate ? 
Whence, Jack, can this be? 


Ol have it, I believe. The vicious 


are as bad as they can bez and do the 


devil's work without looking after; 
while he is continually ſpreading ſnares 


for the others; and, like a ſkilful an- 


gler, ſuiting his baits to the fiſh- he 


angles for. | 3 


or let even honeſt people, fo called, | 
blame poor Dorcas for her fidelity in a 
bad cauſe, For does not the general, 
who implicitly ſerves an ambitious - 


prince in his unjuſt deſigns upon his 
neighbours, or upon his own oppreſſed 
ſubzeAs;z and even the lawyer, who, 
for the fake of a paltry fee, undertakes 


to whiten'a black cavſe, and to defend 


it againſt one he knows to be good; do 
the very ſame thing as Dorcas? And 


are they not both every whit as culpable? 
Vet the one ſhall. be dubbed a hero, the 
other called an admirable fellow, and 
client, and 
his double - ton abilities ſhall carry 
him through all the high 
of = law with reputation and ap- 
7h, but what ſhall be done, ſinte 
the lady is ſo much determined on re- 


moving Is there no way to oblige 
Ds 3 ber, 5 


be contended for by ey 


referments 


* 
r 
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But row; . Jack; for acſerious reflec 


falks-account for 
it, that Satan has ſuch faithful inſtru. 


| bond than the ties of: 
virtue; as if it were the nature of the 
human mind to be villaitnons? For 


es = 
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her, and yet to make the 
ſervient to my on views? I 
a way may be found out. 
I will. ſtudy for it: 20 
Suppoſe I ſuffer ber to make an eſcape? 
Her heart is init. If ſhe effect it, the 
triumph ſhe will have over me upon it 
will be a counterbalance for all ſhe has 
Iwill oblige her if J can. 


act fub- 
ſuch 


LETTER III. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FFTIRED with a ſucceſſion of fa- 
| tiguing days, and ſleepleſs nights, 
and with contemplating the precarious 
ſituation I ſtand in with my beloved, I 
fell into a profound reverie; which 
brought on fleep; and that produced a 
dream; a fortunate dream; which, as 
I imagine, will afford my working 
mind the means to effect the obliging 
double purpoſe. my heart is now once 
more ſet upon. 2: 460 

What, as I have often contemplated, 


is the enjoyment of the fineſt woman in 


the world, to the contrivance, the 
buſtle, the ſurprizes, and at laſt the 
happy concluſion of a well laid plot! 
The charming roundabouts, to come 
the neareſtavay home; - the doubts; the 
apprehenſions; the heart achings; the 
meditated triumphs - Theſe are the joys 
that make the bleſſing dear. For all 
the reſt, what is it? - What but to find 
an angel in imagination dwindled down 
to a woman. in fact? But to my 
dream 
Methought it was about nine on 
Wedneſday morning, that a chariot 
with a dowager's arms upon the doors, 
and in it agravematronly lady [notun- 
like mother H. in the face; but in her 
beart, O how unlike!) ſtopped at a 
grocer's ſhop, about ten doors on the 
other ſide of the way, in order to buy 
ſome groceries: methought Dor- 
cas, having been out to ſee if the coaſt 
were clear, for her lady's flight, and 
if a coach were to be got near the place, 
eſpied this chariot with the dowager's 
arms, and this matronly lady: and 
what, . methought, did Dorcas, that 
| ſubtle. traitreſs. do, but whip up to the 
old matronly lady, and lifung up her 
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voice, ſay, Good, my lady, permit mo 
one word with your ladyſhip!?' 
What thou haſt to ſay to me, ſay 
© on,* quoth the old lady; the grocer 
retiring, and ſtanding aloof, to give 
Docas leave to ſpeaky who, methought, 
in words like theſe, accoſted the lady: 
© You ſeem, Madam, to be a very 
good lady; and here in this neigh. 
6 ne at a houſe of no high 
© repute, is an innocent lady of rank 
© and fortune, beautiful as a Ma 
© morning, and youthful as a roſe- bud, 
and full as ſweet and lovely; who 
© has been tricked thither by a wicked 
« gentleman, practiſed in the ways of 
© the town; and this very night will 
© ſhe be ruined, if ſhe get not out of his 
© hands. Now, © lady! if you will 
© extend your compaſſionate goodneſs 
to this Gs young lady, in whom, the 
© moment you behold' her, you-will ſee 
© cauſe to believe all I ſay; and let her 
but have a place in your chariot, and 
remain in your protection for one day 
only, till ſhe can ſend a man and 
horſe to her rich and powerful friends; 


you may fave from ruin a lady, who 


has no equal for virtue as well as 
beauty. 8 70 11 
| Methovght the old lady, moved with 
Dorcas's ſtory, anſwered and ſaid, 
* Haſten, O damſel, who: in a happy 
moment art come to put it in my 
© power to ſerve the innocent and the 
« virtuous, which it has always been 
my delight to do: haſtento this young 
* lady, and bid her hie hither to me 
with all ſpeed; and tell her that my 
© chariot ſhall be her aſylum: and if! 
find all that thou ſayeſt true, my bouſe 
£ ſhall be her ſanctuary, and I will pro- 
tet her from all her oppreſſors. 
Hereupon, methought, this traitreſs 
Dorcas hied back to the lady, and made 
report of what ſhe had done. And me- 
thought, the lady highly approved of 
Dorcas's proceeding, and bleſſed her 
for her good thought. 
And I lifted up mine eyes, and be- 
hold the lady iſſued out of the houſe, 
and without looking back, ran to-the 
chariot: with the dowager's coat upon 
it; and was received by the matros/ 
lady with open arms, and Welcome, 
« welcome, welcome, fair young lady, 
© who ſo well anſwer the deſeripiion f 
« the faithful damſel; and I will ea 


you inftantly to my houſe, Wh 


' 
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1 ſhall meet with all the good uſage 
„ your heart can wiſh; for, eil you met 


« can apprize your rich and powerful 
« frien — paſt dangers, and pre- 


— 0 ſent eſcape. go | 


© Thank you, thank you, thankyou, 
« thank . worthy 
lady, who afford ſo kindly your pro- 
© teion to a moſt unhappy young crea- 


ture; who has been baſely ſeduced and 


« betrayed, and brought to the very 
6 brink of 2 WY ke 
Methought then, the matronly 1 
who had, by the time the young lady 
came to her, bought and paid for the 
goods ſhe wanted, ordered her coach - 
man to drive home with all ſpeed; who 
not till he had arrived in a cer- 
tain ſtreet, not far from Lincoln's Inn 
Fields, where the matronly lady lived 
in a ſumptuous dwelling, replete with 
damſels who wrought curiouſly in muſ- 
lins, cambricks, and fine linen, and in 
good work that mduſtrious dam- 
fs love to be employed about, except 
the loom and the {pinning-wheel. 
And methought, all the way the 
young lady and the old lady rode, and 


after they came in, till dinner was rea - 


dy, the young lady filled up the time 
with the diſmal account of her wrongs 
and her ſufferi 
was never heard by mortal ear; and 
this in ſo moving a'manner, that the 
old lady did nothing but we 
Nh fob, and ſob, and inveigh a ink 
thearts of wicked men, and againk that 
abominable Squire Lovelace, who was 
a plotting villain, methought ſhe ſaid; 
and, more than that, an unchained 
„ ox 07 att FO 
Methought I was in a dreadful ago- 
ny, when 1 found the lady had eſcaped; 
and in my wrath had like to have ſlain 
Dorcas, and our mother, and every 
one I met, But, by ſome quick tranſi- 
tion, and ſtrange metamorphoſis, which 
dreams do not uſually account for, me- 
thought, all of a ſudden, this matronly 
lady was turned into the famous mo- 
ther H. herſelf; and, being an old ac- 
yuaintance of mother Sinclair, was 
2 upon to aſſiſt in my plot upon 
ung lady.  , W 
Then, methought, followed a 


of the young lady's ſtory, and 


night being come, beſought her to ac- 
N of a place in her own bed, in order 


1 


which the wav unha 


s, the like of which 


for, mother H. longing to hear - 
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to have all the talk to them ſelves. For, 
hought, two young nicces of here 
had en in upon them in the middle 
of the diſmal tale. 75 
the fad 1 — with as 
great earneſtneſs on one fade, as atten- 
tion on the other, before the young lady 
had gone far in it, mother H. me- 
thought, was taken with a fit of the 
colickz and her tortures encreaſin 
was obliged to riſe to get à cordial the | 
uſed to find ſpecific in this diſorder, to 
ppily ſubjeR. 

Having thus riſen, and ſept to her 
cloſet, 'methought ſhe let fall the wax 
taper in her return; and then, {O me- 
tamorphoſis ſtill ſtranger than the for - 
mer! What unaccountable things are 
dreams !] coming to bed again in the 
dark, the young lady, to her infinite 
aſtoniſhment, grief, and ſurprize, found 
mother H. turned into a young perſon 
of the other ſex: and although Love- 
lace was the abborred of. ber ſoul, yet, 
fearing it was ſome other perſon, it was 
matter of ſome conſolation to her, when 
ſhe found it was no other than himſelf, 
and that ſhe had been ſtill the bedfel- 
low of but one and the ſame man. 

A ſtrange promiſcuous huddle of ad- 
ventures fol owed, ſcenes 9 | 
ſniftingʒ now nothing heard from the 
lady, but ſighs, groans, exclamations, 
faintings, dyings—From the gentle- 
man, but vows, promiſes, proteſta. 
tions, diſclaimers of purpoſes purſued; 
and all the gentle and ungentle preſſures 
of the lover's warfare, „ 2 apts 
Then, as quick as thought, (for 
dreams, thou knoweſt, confine not 
themſelyes to the rules of the drama) 
enſued recoveries, lyings-in, chriſten- 


ings, the ſmiling boy, a 

in ber «wn opinion, rewaiding the 

ſuffering mother. 
Then the grandfather's eſtate yield- 


ed up, poſſeſſion taken of it: living 
very happily upon it: her beloved Nor- 
ton her companion; Miſs Howe ber 
viſitor; and (admirable!. thrice admi- 
rablel) enabled to compare notes with 

her; a charming girl, K ſame fa. 

ther, to her friend's charming boyz 
who,” as they grow up, in order to 
conſolidate their mammas friendſhips, 
(for neither have dreams regard to con- 
ſanguinity) intermarry; change names 


5 of parliament, py 
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oſtate And I know not what of the 
like incongruous ſtuff, | a 

I awoke, as thou mayeſt believe, in 
great diſorder, and rejoiced to find my 
Charmer in the next room, and Dorcas 

Now thou wilt ſay this was a very 
odd dream. And yet, (for I am a 
ſtrange dreamer) it is not altogether 
#mprobable that ſomething like it may 
happen; as the pretty ſimpleton has 
the weakneſs to confide in Dorcas, 
whom till nowſhe difliked. 8 

But I forgot to tell thee one part of 
my dream; and that was, that the next 
morning, the lady gave way to ſuch 
tranſports of grief and reſentment, 
that ſhe was with difficulty diverted 
from making an attempt upon her on 
life. But however at laſt was prevailed 
vpon to reſolve to live, and to make the 
beſt of the matter: a letter, methought, 
from Captain Tomlinſon helping to 
pacify her, written to apprize me, that 
Lot uncle Harlowe would certainly be 


at Kentiſh Town on Wedneſday night 


June 28, the following day, =_ 29th) 
being his birth · day; and be doubly de- 
ſirous, on that account, that our nup- 
tials ſhould be then 
nized in his preſence. _ 25 

Zut is Thurſday the zgth her un- 
# cle's anniverſary?* methinks thou 
aſnkeſt.—It is; or elſe the day of cele- 
bration ſhould have been earlier till, 
Three weeks ago I heard her ſay it was; 
and I havg down the birth - day of every- 
one of her family, and the wedding- 
day of her father and mother. 
minuteſt circumſtances are often of 


great ſervice, in matters of the laſt 


importance. 

And what ſayeſt thou 
dream? | 
Who ſays, that, ſleeping and wak- 
Ing, I have not fine helps from ſome 
body, ſome ſpirit rather, as thou'lt be 
apt to ſay ? But no wonder that a Beel- 
= has his devilkins to attend his 

I can have no manner of doubt of 
ſuecetding in mother H.'s part of the 
ſcheme; for will the lady (who re- 
| folves to throw herſelf into the firft 
 Souſe ſbe can enter, or to beſpeak the 
protection of the firft perſon ſbe meets; 
and who thinks there can be no danger 
aut of this houſe, equal to what he 
apprehends from me in it) ſcruple to 

accept of the chariot of à dowager, 


privately ſolem- 


now to my 
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accidentally offering? And the | 
tection * of by her 1 
rcas, ſo highly bribed to promote 
her eſcape ?—And then Mrs. H. has 
the air and appearance of a venerable 
matron, and is not ſuch a forbidding 
devil as Mrs, Sinclair, _ 
_ The pretty fimpleton knows nothing 
in the world; nor that people who have 
money, never want aſſiſtants in their 
views, be they what they will. How 
elſe could the princes of the earth be 
ſo implicitly ſerved as they are, change 
they bands ever fo often, and be thei 
purpoſes ever ſo wicked? _ Iz 
If I can but get her to go oz with me 
till Wedneſday next week, we ſhall be 
ſettled together pretty quietly by that 
time. And indeed if ſhe has any gra- 
titude, and has in her the leaſt of her 
fex's foibles, ſhe muſt think I deſerve 
her favour, by the pains ſhe' has coſt 
me. For dearly do they all love that 
men ſhould take pains about them and 
for them. | 3 
And here, for the preſent, I will la 
down my pen, and congratulate myſelf 
1270 my happy invention (ſince her 
ſtinacy puts me once more upon ex- 
erciſing it) But with this reſolution, 
I think, that, if the preſent contrir · 
ance fail me, I will exert all the fa- 
culties of my mind, all my talents, 
to procure for myſelf à legal right to 
her favour, and that in deſjancę of all 
my antipathies to the married ſtate; 


and of the 3 of the great de · 
vil out of the houſe, and of his ſecret 


agents in it.— Since, if noa ſhe is not 
to be prevailed upon, or drawn in, it 
will be in vain to attempt her further. 


LETTER iu. 


Mi. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, BSQ, 


ut - TUESDAY NIGHT, JUNE 20, 
FO admittance yet to my charmer! 
She is very ill—in a violent fe- 
ver, Dorcas thinks, Yet will have no 
—. IN 5 
Dorcas tells her how much I am 
concerned at it. . 
But again let me aſk, Does this lady 
do right to make herfelf ill, when be 
is not ill? For my own part, libextine 
as people think me, when I had, . 
Aon to be fick, I took a doſe of por 
g | | C | 
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2 falhodd; and, molt heartily ek was 
1; as ſhe, whothen pitied me, full well 
knew, Bot here A cena nal very 
Ul, only to get an opportunity to run 
, ee 19910 Tale A 
man who bas, offended her, how un- 
chriſtian If good folks allow them- 
ſelves in theſe. breaches of 4 known 
duty, and in theſe preſumptuous con- 
trivances to deceive, who, Belford, 
mall blame us? FCS | 
I hayea ſtrange notion, that the ma- 
tronly lady will be certainly at the 
grocer's ſhop at the hour of nine to- 
morrow morning: for "Dorcas heard 
me tell Mrs. Sinclair, that I ſhould 
go out at eight preciſely; and then ſhe 
1s to try for a coach: and if the dowa- 
's chariot ſhould happen to be there, 
4 lucky will it be for my charmer! 
How ſtrangely will my dream be made 
out! —_ 5 ; | 15988 


I nav juſt received a letter from 
Captain Tomlinſon. 
derful? For that was part of my dream. 

I ſhall always have a prodigious re- 
gard to dreams henceforward, I know 
not_ but I may write a book upon that 
ſubje&; for my own experience will 
furniſh. out a great part of it. Glan- 
ville of Witches, 


Sauna; that 1 might bot be Faud of 
y.hek was 


iris and Apparitions, and the Royal 
Pedant's 1 
at all to Lovelace 


„ will be nothin; 
Serie. 


0 


es and Hours, 
Gin his own 


Is it not won 


axter's Hiflory of 


y - © has ſeen the ceremony 


As the ceremony bas been netefa 
© farily delayed by reafon of her iH. 
6 neſs,” and as Mr. Harlowe's* birth= 


day is on Thurſday the z9th-of this 
© inſtant June, when he enters into 
the ſeventy-fourth year of his age 
© and as time may be wanted to com- 
© pleat the dear lady's recovery; he is 
© yery defirous that the marriage ſhall 
© be ſfolemnized upon it; that he may 
© afterwards have double joy on that 
« day to the end'of his life. 

For this purpoſe he intends to ſet 
cout K. as to be at Kentiſh 
© Town on Wedneſday ſe'nnight in 
© the evening. 75 85 


« All the family uſed, he ſays, to 


meet to celebrate it with him; but ag 
they are at preſent in too unhappy a 

ſituation, for that, he will give out, 

that, not being able to bear the day 
cat home, he has reſolyed to be abſent 

© for two or three days. „ 
He will ſet out on horſeback, at- 
© tended only with one truſty ſervant, 
© for the greater privacy. He will be 

© at the moſt creditable-looking pub- 
© lick houſe there, ex 
© next morning, if he hear nothing 
from me to prevent him. And he 
vill go to town with you after the 


ceremony is performed, in the coach 


he ſuppoſes you will come in. 
© © He is very deſirous, that I ſhould 
© he preſent on the occafion. But 1075 
© I have promiſed him, at his requeſt, 
© that I will be up before the day in 
order to ſee the ſettlements executed, 
© and every-thing properly prepared. 
He is very glad you have the li- 
6 cence ready. 0900) 5 
* He ſpeaks very kindly of you, 
« Mr. Lovelace; and ſays, that, if 
any of the family ſtand out after he 
| performed, he 
© will ſeparate n 
© himſelf to his dear miece and her in- 
al tereſts. | | 9 den £202 5 2 
I owned to you, when in town 


* laſt, that I took ſlight notice to my 


© dear friend of the mi ſunderſtandin 


© between you and his niece} and t 4 | 


IJ did this, for fear the lady ſhovl 


1 £ have ſhewn any little diſcontent” in 
© his pre ſence, had 1 been able to pre- 
4 vail upon him to go vp in perſon EO 


© then was doubtful; ' But 1 -hbpe 


© yothing of that diſcontent \rentaims | 


© now. © 


L / 


i abſence, 7 your meſſenger 


5 „ came, 


pecting you both 


. 
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© came, muſt excuſe me for not writ- 
6 ing by him. | 
Be pleaſed to make my moſt re- 
6 1 compliments acceptable to 
© the admirable lady, and believe me 
to be your moſt faithful and obedient 
6 ſervant, 

| CANTONY TOMLINSON." 


This letter I ſealed, and broke open. 
It was brought, thou mayeſt ſuppoſe, 
by a particular meſſenger; the ſeal 

ſuch a one as the writer need not be 

aſhamed of. I took care to enquire af- 

ter the captain's health, in my belov- 

ed's hearing; and it is now ready to be 

roduced as a pacifier, according as 

| ſhe ſhall tale on, or reſent, if the two 
metamorphoſes happen purſuant to my 

wonderful dream; as, having great 

faith in dreams, I dare ſay they will, 


—I think it will not be amiſs, in 


changing my cloaths, to have this let- 
ter of the worthy captain lie in my 
beloved's way. | 


"LETTER v. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 


+... WE DN» NOON, JUNE 21. 
AAJRAT ſhall I fay now!—1T, 
5 who but a few hours ago had 
ſuch faith in dreams, and had propoſed 
out of hand to begin my treatiſe of 
Dreams ſleeping and Dreams waking, 
and was pleaſing myſelf with the dia- 
Jogues between the old matronly lady, 
and the young lady; and with the 
two metamorphoſes, (abſolutely aſ- 
ſured that every-thing would happen 
as my dream chalked it out;) ſhall ne- 
ver more depend upon thoſe flying fol- 
lies, thoſe illuſions of a fancy depraved, 
and run mad. 


Thus confoundedly have matters 


happened, | 
I went out at eight o'clock in high 
good humour with myſelf, in order to 
give the ſoyght. or opportunity to the 
plotting- miſtreſs and corrupted maid; 
only ordering Will to keep a 

look. out for Thar his lady ſhould miſ- 


. truſt my plot, or miſtake a hackney- 


coach for the dowager lady's chariot, 


But firſt I ſent to know how ſhe did; 


CLARISSA HARLOWE: 


and received for anſwer, © Very ill. 
© had a very bad night: which latter 
was but too probable: fince this 7 
know, that people who have plots in 
their heads as ſeldom have as deſerve 
good ones, ö 

I defired a phyſician might be called 
in; but was refuſed. N 

T took a walk in St. James's Park, 
congratulating myſelf all the way on 
my rare inventions: then, impatient, I 
took a coach, with one of the windows 
quite up, the other almoſt up, playing 
at bo-peep at every chariot I ſaw paſs 
in my way to Lincoln's Inn Fields; 
and when arrived there, I ſent the 
coachman to defire any one of mother 
H. 's family to come to me to the coach. 
ſide, not doubting but I ſhould have 
intelligence of my fair fugitive there; 
it being then half an hour after ten, 

A ſervant came, who gave me to 
underſtand, that the rat a lady was 
juſt returned by herſelf in the chariot. 


Frighted out of my wits, I alighted, 


and heard from the mother's own 
mouth, that Dorcas had engaged herto 
prote& the lady; but came to tell her 


- afterwards, that ſhe had changed her 


mind, and would not quit the houſe. 
Quite aſtoniſhed, not knowing what 
wight have happened, I ordered the 
coachman to laſh away to our mother's. 
Arriving here in an inſtant, the 
firſt word I aſked, was, If the lady 
were lafe? 3 0 


Mr. Lovelace gives here a wer cir· 
cumſtantial relation of all that 
2 between the lady and Dor- 
cat. But as be could only gueſs at 
ber motives for refuſing to 20 of, 
æoben Dorcas told her, that ſbe had 
engaged for her the protettion of 
the dowager lady, it is thought 
proper to omit his relation, and t0 
ſupply it by ſome memoranda of 
the ye: ut it is firft neceſſary 
to account for the occaſion on whic 
thoſe memoranda were made. 
The reader may remember, that in 
the letter written to Miſs Howe, 
on her eſcape to Hampſtead*,, 
promiſes io give ber the particuart | 
of ber flight at leiſure. 
She bad indeed thoughts of tontins- 
ing her account of every-thing t at 
bad paſſed between ber and Mr, 


See Vol, V. p. 6364 3 
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Lovelace, fince ber laſt. narrative 
letter. But, the uncertainty... ſbe 
avas. from that time, ⁊uuß the 
execrable treatment ſbe met auiih on 
ber being deluded back again; fol- 
lowed by a week's delirium;. had 
 bitherto hindered her from proſe- 
cutiag ber intention. But, Rewer - 
theleſs, baving it till in her <iew 

to perform her promiſe. as ſoon as 
ſhe bad opportunity, ſhe made mi- 
nutes of every-thing as it paſſed, 

in order do help ber memory. 
which, as ſbe obſerves in one place, 
ſhe could leſs truſt to ſince her late 
diſorders than before. 5 
In theſe minutes, or book of memo - 
randa, /be obſerves, That having 
apprehenſions, that Dorcas might 
be a traitreſs, ſhe would have got 
away while ſhe was gone out to 
ſee = a coach; and actually flid 

_.. down-ftairs with that intent. But 


- 


that, SG Mrs. Sinclair in the 
entry, om Dorcas had planted 


there while ſbe wwent out] ſhe ſpeed- 
ed up again, unſeen. e ee 
| She then <went up to the dining - room, 
and ſaw the letter of Captain Tom- 
 * linſon: on which ſhe obſerves in 
Der memorandum-book as folloa us: 


© How am 1 puzzled now | — He 
© might leave this letter on purpoſe; 


| *© noneof the other papers left with it 


* being of any conſequence. What is 
© the alternative? To ſtay, and be 
the wife of the vileſt of men How 
© my heart reſiſts that To attempt 
to get off, and fail, ruin inevitable! 
* Dorcas may betray me! doubt ſhe 
is fall his implement! — At his go- 
ing out, he whiſpered her, as I ſaw, 
* unobſeryved—In a very familiar man- 
ner too“ Never. fear, Sir, with 
* curtſey. | | 


; © In her agreeing to connive at my 
L eſcape, ſhe provided not for her own 
7 lafety, if I got away: yet had reaſon, 
in that caſe, to expect his vengeance. 

; And wants not forethought. To 
« 7 taken Bo ous nr, to min 
mne power of intelligence, if a 
; gained — — however, 
” though I part not with my caution, 
- keep my charity !—Can there be any 
' woman ſo vile to a woman?—0O yes! 


Mrs. Sinclair: ber aunt.— The Lord 


in my favour! 


K «a 


'© ſhou 


„ ſons in her 


- Qliver me {——But, alas! I haye put I will not 
F : So i Ss 
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myſelf out of the courſe of his pro- 
« tection by the natural means - And 
© am already ruined! A father's curſe 
© likewiſe againſt me! Having made 
* vain all my friends cautions and ſos 
© licitudes, I muſt not hope for miracles 


If I do eſcape, what may become 


© of me, a poor, helpleſs, deſerted crea- 
ture! Helpleſs from ſex! — From 


« circumſtances i Expoſed. to every 

danger! Lord protect mei! 
His vile man not gone with him 

© Lurking hereabouts, no doubt, to 


© watch my ſteps I will not go awa 
_ © by the chariot, as "oh 8 N 
| * 


_ .© THAT this chariot ſhould come ſo 


opportunely! $0 like his many oppor - 
tunelies— That Dorcas ſhould have 
the ſudden thought !—Should have 


the courage with the thought, to ad- 


© dreſs a lady in behalf of an abſolute 
© ſtranger to that lady! That the lady 

| f ſo readily conſent - Vet the 
© tranſation between them to take up 
ſo much time, their diſtance in degree 
© conſidered; for, arduous as the caſe 
« was, and precious as the time, Dor- 
© cas was gone above half an hour! 
Vet the chariot was ſaid to be ready 
© at a grocer's not many doors off! 


Indeed ſome elderly ladies are 


© talkative: and there are, no doubt, 


© ſome good people in the world. 
4 But that it ſhould chance to be a 


c widow lady, who could do what ſhe 


c very i hat Dorcas ſhould know 
© her to be ſo by the Lozenge!—Per> 
Katie not uſually fo 
* knowing, I believe, in heraldry, 
Vet ſome may! for ſervants. are 
* fond of deriving collateral honours 
and diſtinctions, as I may call them, 
from the quality, or people of rank, 
vhom they ſerve. But this fly ſer- 
© yant not gone with him — Then this 
© letter af Tomlinſon E?! 
Although I am reſolved never to 
£ have this wretch, yet, may I not throw 
5 24 into my uncle's protection at 
KLentiſb Tawn: or Highgate, if I can- 
not eſcape. before z and ſo get clear of 
« bin? May not the evil I know, be 
© leſs than what I hay fall into, if 1 
„can avoid further villainy ? Further 
© villainy he has not yet threatened z 
freely and juſtly as Fhave treated him: 
go, I think, At leaſt, 
Wee e ee 


„ unlels 
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« unleſs T can ſend this fellow out of 
© the way *. | | 


© Tat fellow avillain ! The wench, 

© I doubt, a vile wench. At laſt con- 
<« cerned for her own ſafety. Plays off 
© and on about a coach. OY 
All my hopes of getting off, at pre- 
© ſent, over Un creature! to 
« what further evils art thou reſerved 
O ho. my heart rifes, at the neceſſity 
<£ I muſt ſtill be under to fee and con- 


4 verſe with ſo very vile a man!” 


MR, LOVELACE, TO jone BEL- 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON» 


TYISAPPOINTED in her me. 
ditated eſcape; obliged, againſt 
her will, to meet me in the dining- room; 


and perhaps apprehenſive of being up- 


braided for her art in feigning herſelf 


ill; I expe#ed that the dear perverſe 
would begin with me with ſpirit and 
indignation. But I was in hopes, from 
the gentleneſs of her natural diſpoſi- 
tion from the conſideration which I 


expected from her on her ſituation— 
from the contents of the letter of Cap- 


tain Tomlinſon, which Dorcas told me 
ſhe had ſeen—and from the time ſhe had 
had to cool and reflect fince ſhe laſt ad- 
mitted me to her preſence, that ſhe 
would-not have carried it fo ſtrongly 
through as ſhe did. | n 
As I entered the dining- room, I con- 
gratulated her and myſelf upon her 
ſudden recovery. And would have taken 


her hand, with an air of reſpectful ten · 


derneſs: but ſhe was reſolved to begin 


where ſhe left off, 


She turned from me, drawing in her 
hand, with a repulſing and indignant 
aſpet——* I meet you once more, ſaid 


the, © becauſe I cannot help it. What 


4 have you to ſay to me? Why am I 
© to be thus detained againſt my will ?? 
With the utmoſt ſolemnity of ſpeech 


and behaviour, I urged the ceremony. I 


ſaw I had nothing elſe for it. I had a 
letter in my pocket, I ſaid; [feeling for 
it, although I had not taken it from 
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the table where 1 left it in the ſame 
room] the contents of which, if at. 
tended to, would make us both ha y. 
I had been loth to ſhew it to her = id 
becauſe I hoped to prevail upon her to 
be mine ſooner than the day mentioned 


in it. 


felt for it in all my pockets, watch. 
ing her eye mean time, which 1 faw 


glance towards the table where it lay. 


I was uneaſy that I could not find ĩt.— 
At laſt, directed again by her fly eye, I 
fpied it on the table at the further end 
of the room. | | 


With joy I fetched it. Be pleaſed 


to read that letter, Madam; with an 
air of ſatisfied-affurance. 8 
She took it, and caſt her eye over it, 
in ſuch a careleſs way, as made it evi- 
dent, that ſhe had read it before: and 
then unthankfully toſſed it into the 
window-ſeat before her. | 
J urged her to bleſs me to-morrow, 
or Friday morning: at leaſt, that ſhe 
would not render vain her uncle's jour- 
ney, andkindendeavours to bring about 
a reconciliation among us all. | 
© Among us all!” repeated ſhe, with 
an air equally diſdainful and incredu- 
lous. O Lovelace, thou art ſurely 
© nearly allied to the grand Deceiver, 
© in thy endeayour to ſuit temptations 
© to inclinations But what honour, 
© what faith, what veracity, were it 
© poſſible that I could enter into parley 
© with thee on this ſubjeR, hee itis 
© not) may I expect from ſuch a man 


© as thou haſt ſhewn thyſelf to be?” 


IT was touched to the quick. Alady 
© of your perfect character, Madam, 
* who has feigned herſelf ſick, on pur- 
* pole to avoid ſeeing the man who 


© adored her, ſhould not 


© I know what thou wouldft ſay, 
interrupted ſne Twenty and twenty 
© low things, that my ſoul would have 
© been above being guilty of, andwhic 
I have deſpiſed myſelf for, have 
© been brought into by the infection o 
© thy company, and by the neceſſity 
© thou haſt laid me under, of appearing 


© mean. But 1 thank God, deſtituie 


cas I am, that I am not, however, ſun 
© ſo low, as to wiſh to be thine.” 

1, Madam, as the _ ought to 
© have patience. It is for the injured 


* $hetried to do this; but was prevented by the fellow's pretending to put bis ancle 
out, by a ſlip down-ſtairs—* A zick,'s ſays his eonttiving-· maſter, in his i wa relation, 
s ] bad taught bim, on @ lik; occaſion, at Amiens. | | 
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to reproach. But ou | 
ina plotagainftyon, it'rs to be hoped. 


« There are circumſtances in the letter 


« you have caſt your eyes over 

Again the int 
« once more I aſk yon, am I detained 
in this houſe? Do not I ſee myſelf 
| «< ſurrounded by wretches, who, though 
{| © they wear the habit of my ſex, may 
« yet, as far as I know, lie in wait for 
« my perdition ? | | 

She would be very loth, I faid, that 
Mrs. Sinclair and her nieces ſhould be 
called up to vindicate themſelves, and 
their houſe. 

« Would but they kill me, let them 
© come, and welcome. I will bleſs 
« the hand that will ſtrike the blow! 
Indeed I will. A, 

Tis idle, very idle, to talk of dying. 
Mere young-lady talk, when con- 
* trouled by thoſe they hate. But let 
© me beſeech you, deareſt creature 

© Beſeech me nothing. Let me not 
© he detained thus againſt my will !— 
© Unhappy creature, that I am!* ſaid 
ſhe, in a kind of phrenzy, wringing her 
hands' at the ſame time, and turning 
from me, her eyes lifted up Thy 
© curſe, O my cruel father, ſeems to be 
* now in the height of it's operation 
© My weakened mind is full of fore - 


_ © bodings, that 1 am in the way of be- 
ing a loſt creature as to both worlds! 


© —Blefſed, blefſed God, ſaid ſhe, fall - 
ingon her knees, * ſave me, O ſave me, 
* trom myſelf, and from this man] 

I ſunk down on my knees by her, 
exceively affected“ O that 1 could 
* recal yeſterday ! — Forgive me, m. 
* deareſt creature, forgive what is A, 
* as it cannot now but by one way be 
* retrieved, Forgive me only on this 
condition That my future faith and 
, _ | 

dhe interrupted me, riſing—“ If you 
mean to beg of me, 2 ſeek to 
* avenge myſelf by law, or by an ap- 
a to my relations, to my coultin 
Morden in particular, when he comes 
to England Ng | 
n the law,* riſing alſo, {She 
fiarted} and all thoſe 25 — 8 


Alk of appealing I defy both the 
due and the other— All I beg, is 
© YOUR fo 


5 veneſs; and that you will, 
em unfeigned contrition, re- eſta- 
blim mie in your fav’. 
Ono, no, no l' lifting up her claſpe 
Kade, © I never, never wilk=never, 


your uncle is not 


errupted me Why, ' 


© con 


1 Jos my hold to claſpmy hands 
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© never caa forgive you And it is a 
© puniſhment worſe than death to me, 
© that I am obliged to meet you, or to 
© ſre you! | 
© This is the laſt time, my deareſt 
© life, that you will ever ſee me in this 
© poſture, on this occaſion : and again 
I kneeled to her. Let me hope, that 
© you will be mine next Thurſday, your 
© uncle's. birth-day, if not before,— 
© Would to Heaven I had never been a 
© villain! -Your indignation is not, 
© cannot be greater, than my remorſe.” 
And I took hold of her gown, for ſhe 
was going from me. p 
"IM be remorſe thy portion For thine 
© own ſake, be remorſe thy portion 
© ] never, never will forgive thee -I 
© never, never will be thine Let me 
© retire! — Why kneeleſt thou to the 
« wretch whom thou haſt ſo vilely 


© humbled?” 


* Be but, deareſt creature, you will 


© to reflect upon what the honour of 
© both our families _ of you. I 
© will not riſe—I will not permit you 
© to withdraw — [ſtill holdi 
gown]— till you tell me 
7 fider,—Take this letter. Weigh well 
* your ſituation, and mine. Say you 
« will withdraw to confider ; _ Ko | 
© I will not preſume to withold you.“ 
* Compuliion ſhall do nothing with 
© me, Though a flave, a priſoner, ia 
«© circumſtance, I am no ſlave in my 
„ will!—Nothing will I iſe thee 
© Witheld, compelled ing will 1 
«© promiſe thee l | / ; 
Noble creature! But not impla- 
© cable, I hope! Promiſe me but to 
4 return in an hour!” | £0 
„Nothing will I 2 theel' 
- © Say but you will ſee me again this 


s eyening!* n | 
O that I could fay—that it were in 
© my potver to ſay—I never will ſee 
© thee more - Would to Heaven I'ne- 
ver were to ſee thee more! | 
155 Paſſionate beauty! —ſtill holding 
er. nts of F s 
I ſpeak, though with vehemence, 
© the deliberate 18 of my heart.—O 
that I could avoid looking down upon 
'© thee, mean groveler, and abje& as 
inſulting—Let me withdraw {My 


her 


you will cox- 


©drawt ?! | 
vereign of 


. 6 my 


Say but you will take time 
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« withdraw!— My deſtiny is in your 
power! It depends upon your breath! 
our ſcorn but augments my love! 
©  -Your' reſentment is but too well 
founded But, deareſt creature, re- 
© turn, return, with a reſolution to bleſs 
with pardon and peace your faithful 
© adorerl? © £ 
She flew from me. The angel, as 
ſoon as ſhe found her wings, flew from 
me. I, the reptile kneeler, the deſpica- 
ble ſlave, no more the proud victor, 
aroſe; and, retiring, tried to comfort 
myſelf, that, circumfſtanced as ſhe is, 
deſtitute of friends and fortune; her 
uncle, moreover, who is to reconcile 
all ſo ſoon, (as, I thank my ſtars, ſhe 
ſil] believes) expected. 17 1 
O that ſhe would forgive me! — 
Would ſhe but generouſly forgive me, 
and receive my vows at the altar, at 
the inflant of her forgiving me, that 
I might not have time to relapſe into 
my old prejudices By my ſoul, Bel- 
ford, this dear girl gives the lie to all 
our rakith maxims. There muſt be 
fomething more than a name in virtue! 
I now ſee that there is Once ſub- 
dued, always ſubdued— Tis an egre- 
gious falſhood | — But, oh, Jack! ſhe 
never was ſubdued, What have Job- 
tained, but an increaſe of ſhame and 
confuſion While her glory has been 
eſtabliſhed by her ſufferings! | 
This one merit is, however, left me, 
that I have laid all her ſex under obli- 
gation" to me, by putting this noble 
creature to trials, which, ſo gloriouſly 
rn have done honour to them 


However But no more will I add 
W hat a force have evil habits!—-I will 
take an airing, and try to fly from my- 
ſelf - Do not thou uphraid me on my 

weak fits—On my contradictory pur- 
poſes—On my irreſolution=And all 
will be well. 455 ; 


"oe een VN” 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL« 
FORD, ESQ, | 
3 | + WEDNESDAY NIGHT» 
N Man is juſt now arrived from M. 
Hall, who tells me, that my lord 
is in a very dangerous way. 'The gour 


ee Vol. V. 7. 625. 


© my fate! — Withdraw, if you will 
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in his ſtomach to an extreme degree 
occaſioned by drinking a great qu antity 
of lemonade. | 

A. man of Soool. a year to prefer his 
2 to his health He deſerves to 

je - But we have all of us our inor- 
dinate paſſions to gratify: and they 
generally bring their puniſhment alon 


with them. —8o witneſſes the nephey, 


as well as the uncle. 


The fellow was ſent upon other bol. 


neſs; but ſtretched his orders a little, 
to make his court to a ſucceſſor. 

I am glad I was not at M. Hall, at 
the time my lord took the grateful doſe. 
[It was certainly grateful to him at the 
time.] There are people in the world, 
who would have had the wickedneſs to 
ſay, that I had perſuaded him to drink 
| OI, | 

The man ſays, that his lordſhip was 
ſo bad when he came away, that the fa. 
mily began to talk of ſending for me, 
in poſt-haſte, As I know the old peer 
has a good deal of caſh by him, of 
which he ſeldom keeps account, it be. 
hoves me to go down as ſoon as I can, 
But what ſhall I do with this dear crea- 
ture the while? To- morrow over, I 


ſhall, perhaps, be able to anſwer my 


own queſtion, I am afraid ſhe will 
make me deſperate. 

For here have I ſent to implore her 
company, and am denied with ſcorn, 


I HAVE been ſo happy as to receive, 
this moment, a third letter from my 
dear correſpondent Miſs Howe. A little 
ſevere devil!—It would have broken 
the heart of my beloved, had it fallen 
into her hands. I will incloſe a copy 
of is Read it here. 


8 | ©TyxsDAY, JUNE 20. 
© MY DEAREST MISS HARLOWE, 


f AG AIN I venture to write to you, 


'© (almoſt againſt inclination;) 
© and that by your former conveyance, 


© little as I like it. 


I know not how it is with you. It 
© may be bad; and then it would be 
© hard to upbraid you, for a ſilence you 
© may not be able to help. But if not, 
«© what ſhall I ſay ſevere enough, that 
© you have not anſwered either of my 
« [aſt letters? The firſt * of which [and 
I think it imported you too much to 
© be ſilent upon it] you owned the re- 
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©ceipt of, The other, which was de- 
« ſivered into your 'own hands“, was 
« ſo preſſing for the favour of a line 
« from you, that T am-amazed I could 
not be obliged. —And ſtill more, that 
« T have not heard from you ſince. 
The fellow made ſo ſtrange a ſtory 
« of the condition he ſaw you in, and 


« of your ſpeech to him, that I know | 


© not what to conclude from it: only, 
« that he is à ſimple, blundering, and 
« yet conceited fellow, who, aiming at 
t deſcription, and the ruſtick wonder. 
© ful, gives an air ofbumpkinly romance 
© to all he tells, That this is his cha- 
© rater, you will believe, when you are 


informed, that he deſcribed you in 


grief exceſſive t, yet ſo improved in 
your perſon and features, and ſo roſy, 
© that was his word, in your face, and ſo 
fluch coloured, and ſo plump in your 
arms, that one would conclude you 
© were labouring under the operation 
© of ſome malignant poiſon z and fo 
© much the rather, as he was introduced 
© toyou, when you were upon a couch, 
c egg you offered not to riſe, or 
© ſit up. | ; , 
«Upon my word, Miſs Harlowe, Iam 
greatly diſtreſſed upon your account; 
for I uſt be ſo free as to ſay, that, in 
your ready return with your deceiver, 
you have not at all anſwered my exv 
pectations, nor acted up to your own 
character: for Mrs. Townſend tells 
* me, from the women at Hampſtead, 
© how chearfully you put yourſelf into 
* his hands again: yet, at the time, it 
* was impoſſible you ſhould be mar- 
A £ 
Lord, my dear, what pity it is, that 
© you took ſo much pains to get from 
* the man!—But 
Sometimes I think it could not be you 
* to whom the ruſtick delivered my 
letter. But it muſt too: yet it is 


| * range I could not have one line by 


him Not one — And you ſo ſoon 


well enough to go with the wreten 


© back again 4 57 
, * Tam not ure, that the letter I am 
now writing will come to your hands: 


© fo ſhall not ” half that I have upon 
A 


* my mind to ſay. But if you think 


it worth your awhile to write to me, 


pray let me know, what fine ladies, 
is relations, thoſe wete, who viſited 
Jou at Hanipſtead; and carried you 


a «a «a K a 


calls it, with her lady. 


you know beſt  _ WER tg e 
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back again ſo joyfully, to a place that 
© Thad fo fully warned you— But I 
© will ſay no more: at leaſt till I know 
more: for I can do nothing but won- 
« der, and ſtand amazed. 


« Notwithſtanding all the man's baſe- 


neſs, tis plain there was more than 
a lurking love Good Heaven! 
But I have done !—Yet I know not 


muſt I will. a, 5 5 
Only account to me, my dear, for 
what I cannot at all account for: and 
inform me; whether you are really 
married, or not. — And then I ſhall 


not, be a period ſhorter than that of 
one of our lives, to a friendſhip which 


A K a aA a & a 


of your 


© ANNA Howe." 


| Dorcas tells me, that ſhe has juſt 
now had a ſearching converſation, as ſhe 
She is will- 
ing, ſhe tells the wench, ſtill to place 
her confidence in her, Dorcas hopes 
ſhe has re-aſſured her; but wiſhes me 
not to. depend upon it, Yet Captain 
Tomlinſon's letter muſt aſſuredly weigh 
with her. I ſent it in juſt now by Dor- 


cas, defiring her to re-peruſe it. And 


it was not returned me, as I feared it 
would be. 
think. 

I fay, I think, and I think, for this 


charming creature, entangled as I am 
in my own inventions, puzzles me ten 


thouſand times more than ber. 
LETTER VII 
Fond, "ESQ, 


+1, |» THURSDAY Noon, JUNE a2. 
ET me perith, if I know what to 


drefſed; for ſhe has not had her cloaths 
off ever ſince” ſhe declared, that th 


never more ſhould be off in this hoy 
And charmingly ſhe: looked, with all 
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how to have done, neither! Vet I 


know, whether there -uft or muſt 


has hitherto been the pride and boaſt 


And that's a good ſign, 1 


make either of myſelf or of this 
ſurprizing creature - Now calm, now 
tempeſtuous - But I know thou loveſt 
not anticipation any more than J. 
At my repeated requeſts, ſhe met me 
at ſix this morning. She was ready 


F 


- :©.npynce him then. 
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the diſadvantages of a three hours vio- 
lent ſtomach ache, (for Dorcas told me 
that ſhe had been really ill) no reſt, and 
eyes red, and ſwelled with weeping. 
Strange to me, that thoſe charming 
fountains have not been long ago.ex- 
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hauſted! But ſhe is a woman. And 1 


believe anatomiſts allow, that women 


bave more watery heads than men. 

« Well, my deareſt creature, I hope 
© you have now thoroughly conſidered 
© of the contents of Captain Tomlin- 
«© ſon's letter. But as we are thus early 
© met, let me beſeech you to make this 
6 my happy day. | 

She looked not favourably upon me. 


A cloud hung upon her brow at her 


entrance: but as ſhe was ing to an- 
ſwer me, a ſtill greater ſolemnity took 


poſſeſſion of her charming features. 


© Yourair, and your countenance, my 
© beloved creature, are not propitious 


. © tome, Let me beg of ou, before you 


© ſpeak, to forbear all further recrimi- 


* nations: for already I have ſuch a 
© ſenſe of my vileneſs to you, that I 
know not how to bear the reproaches 


© of my own mind.“ | 
©.T have been endeavouring,“ ſaid 
the, * fince I am not permitted to avoid 


you, to obtain a compoſure which I 
© never more expected to ſee you in. 


© How long I may enjoy it, I cannot 
© tell. But I hope I ſhall be enabled 
© to ſpeak to you without that vehe. 


- © mence which I expreſſed yeſterday, 


and could not help it *. | 
After a pauſe, (for I was all atten- 


tion) thus ſhe proceeded : 


It is eaſy for me, Mr. Lovelace, 
© to ſee, that further violences are in- 


_ © tended me, if I comply not with your 


« purpoſes, whatever they are. I will 


< fuppaſe them to be what you ſo ſolemn- 


_ © lyprofeſs they are. But I have told 


« you as ſolemnly, my mind, that I 
WA, N. 

© never avill, that I never can, be yours; 
© nor, if ſo, any man's upon earth. 


All vengeance, nevertheleſs, for the 
© wrongs you have done me, I diſclaim. 


© I want but to ſlide into ſome obſeure 
© corner, to hide myſelf from you, and 
« from every - one, who once loved me. 


HARLOWE. : 
The defire lately ſo.near m heart, of 


2 reconcihation with my friends, is 
much abated. - They ſhall not te. 
ceive me xow, if they would, Sunk 
in mine own eyes, I now think my. 
ſelf — their favour. = 
© the anguiſh of my ſoul, therefore, 1 
© conjure you, Lovelace, [tears in her 
eyes] to leave me to my fate, In 
doing ſo, you will give me a pleaſure, 
© the higheſt I now can know. 
Whither, my deareſt life 
No matter whither. I will leave 
© to Providence, when I am out of this 
© houſe, the direction of my future 
* ſteps. I am ſenſible enough of my 
« deſtitute condition. I know, that! 


„ K » > * 


have not now a friend in the world, 


Even Miſs Howe has given me up- 
© or you are But I would fain 
my temper !- By your, means I hare 
© loſt them all—And. you have been a 
© barbarous enemy to me. You know 
© you have. 25 rg 
She pauſed, * 
I could not ſpeak, | 
© The evils I have ſuffered,” pro. 
ceeded ſhe, [turning from me] how. 
© ever irreparable, are but temporary 
© evils. Leave me to my hopes of be- 
ing enabled to obtain ihe Divine for- 
c . for the offence I have been 
* drawninto give to my parents, and to 
virtue; that ſo I may avoid the evils 
© that are mare than temporary. This 
is now all I have to wiſh for. And 
« what is it that I demand, that I hare 
not a right to, and from which it i 
an illegal violence to withold me! 
It was impoſſible for me, I told her 
plainly, to comply. I beſought ber to 
give me her hand as this very day. 1 
could not live without her. I commu- 
nicated to her my lord's illneſs, as 4 
reaſon why I wiſhed not to ſtay for her 
uncle's anniverſary. I beſought her to 
bleſs me with 1 and aſter tbe 
ceremony was paſſed, to accompany me 
down 42 And thus, my deareſt 
© Ie," ſaid I, © will you be freed from 
# 1 to which you have congeived 
great an antipathy.” . 
5 This, thou wilt own, was a riger! 


Tube lady, in her minutes, ſays, 4.1 fear Dorcas is a falſeone. , May L ast be able v 


"© prevail upon him to leave me at ay liberty ? Better to try, than to truſt to her, 


If Len- 


© not prevail, but muſt meet him and my uncle, I hope I ſhall have fortitude enough to fr. 


— — \ 


r . GOING TR A OOO —Ü¹eNÄ ee 


But I would fain avoid qyalifying with,the wretch, or to give him # 
' © expeRation which I intend not to anſwer, If I am miſtreſs of my own reſolutions, 1 
| * uncle himſelf ſhall not prey all with me to bind * ſo\ il in covenant with ſo vile a man 


oller. 
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offer. And I was reſolved to be as 


as my. word. I thought 1 had 
killed my conſcience, as I told thee, 
Belford, ſome time ago. But con- 


ſcience, 1 find, though it may be tem- 


ily Rifled, cannot die; and when 
it dare not ſpeak aloud, will whiſper, 
And at this inſtant, I thought I felt 
the revived varleteſs (on but a ſlight re- 

de motion) writhing round my 
pericardium like a ſerpent; and in the 
action of a dying one (collecting all it's 
force into it's head) fix it's plaguy 
fangs into my heart. 

She beſitated, and looked down as 
if irreſolute. And this, ſet my heart 
up it my mouth. And believe me, I 
had inſtantly popt in upon me, in ima- 


gination, an old ſpectacled parſon, with 


a white ſurplice thrown over a black 
habit, [A fit emblem of the halcyon 
office, which, under a benign appear- 
ance, often introduces a life of ſtorms 
and tempeſts] whining and ſnufling 
through his noſe the irreyecable cere- 
mon 
« [hope, now, my dear life (aid 1. 
watching her hand, and preſfa 


* miniſter,” And then I promiſed 
much my whole future. life ſhould be 
devoted to her commands, and that I 


would make her the beſt and tendereſt 


of hulbands. 


At laſt, turning to me, I have told 


you my mind, Mr. Lovelace,“ ſaid 
ſhe. * Think you, that I could thus 
* folemnly—' There ſhe ſtop.— Iam 
F Ala, much in your power,” proceeded 
ſhe rr priſoner, rather than a per- 
4 ree 


to chuſe for myſelf, or to ſay, 
* what I will do or be But, as a teſti- 


many that you mean me well, let me 


" inſtantly quit this houſe; and Iwill 
: give you ſuch an an ſwer in writ- 
© ing, as beſt befits my unhappy cir - 


, cumſtances. 


*Andimagineft thou, faireſt, thought: 


l, * that this will £9 down with a Love- 


* lace? Thou ny rugs to have known © 
ike miniſters of ſtate, 
never part with A power put into their 


* that free-livers, 


9 This lady, f in her minutes, owns the difficulty ſhe. lay th wie her tempbr lu 25 


it to 
my lips, © that. your ſilence bodes me 
A Let me, my beloved creature, 
ave but your facit conſent; and this 
moment I will ſtep out and engage A | 
ow 
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* bands, without an equivalent” of | 


I pleaded, ns if wet joined hangs f 


this. morning, — not, fo-morrowy if 
not, on Th „ her uncle's birth« 
day, and in Fs preſence) ) and after- 


wards, as I had ſed, ſet aut for 
Berks; we ſhould, o courſe, quit this 
houſe; and, on our return to town, 
ſhould have in readineſs, the houſe 1 
was in treaty for: 

She anſwered me dot, but 3 


and ſighez fond of belisving what" I 
| boped, I imputed her ſilence do the mo- 


deſty of her ny © The dear creature,” 


(thought I) 5. folemnly as ſhe began 


«* with me; is ruminating, in a ſweet 
< ſuſpenſe, is 

© the gentle purpoles of her conde- 
© {cending heart. But, looking in her 
averted face with & ſoothing gentleneſs, 
I plainly perceived, that it was reſent- 


nt, and not baſhfulneſs, that was | 
| ating. in her boſom *. | 

At laſt, ſhe broke ſilence 1 have 
© no patience,” ſaid ſhe, © to find my- 


« ſe] a flave, a priſoner, in u vile 
c houſe—Tell. me, Sir, in ſo many 
© words tell me, whether it be, or be 
c not, your intention to permit me to 


quit it? — To permit me the freedom 


© which is my birthright as an Engl 
© ſubje&??../ 


Will not Ao of your | 


„ departure hence be that I ſhall: 1 

« you. for ever, Madam ?—And can 1 
© hear the thoughts of that?* 

| She flung from me My ſoul- dif- 
. dains ta bold parley with,, thee," 
were her, violent worde But I. threw. 
myſelf at Her feet, and took bold of 
her reluctanb hand, and began to im- 
precate, to vow, to promiſe But thus 


the paſſionate beauty, interrupting me, 


went an = f on. 


I am nick of thee: MAN n dne | 
„ tinued. ſtring of, vows,” oaths, and . 
„ varied 5 by time 


«and place, fills thy mouth 14-Why 


detaĩneſt tho My Heart riſes : 
98 1 5 peer implement. 


© againſt thee, O 
of brother's cauſfeleſs Yengrance— 


117 beg of thee, is, that chou wilt 


* me the future part of my fa- 
« ther's 8 dres ful curſe | The temp Yay 


ference. © But when 1 found, ſays ſhe, that all my entieatics were ineffe 
that he 8 We detaln uw, e no Ty W we Tnphtience,! | * wie By * 


38 


w to put into fit words 
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« part, - baſe and ungrateful as thou 
art! thou haſt compleated!'' 
I was fpeechleſs'!—Well I might! 
— Her brother's implement! James 
Harlowe' 5 implement!—Zounds, Jack! 
what words were theſe! © + 

1 let go her ſtruggling hand. She 
took two or three turns croſs the room, 
her whole haughty ſoul in her air, 
Then erer me, but in ſilence, 
turning from me, and again to me, in 
a milder voice I ſee thy confuſion, 
Lovelace. Or is it thy remorſe ?— 
©. T have but one requeſt to make thee 
The requeſt ſo often repeated 
That thou wilt this moment permit 
© me to quit this houſe, Adieu, then, 
© let me ſay, for ever adieu! And 
© mayſt thou enjoy that happineſs in' 
© this world, which thou haſt robbed 
© me of; as thou haſt of every friend I 
6 have in it!?! | 
And ſaying this, away ſhe flung, 
leaving me in a confuſion ſo great, that 
I knew not what to think, ſay, or do. 
But Dorcas ſoon rouzed me—" Do 
© you know, Sir,“ running in haſtily, 
& that my lady is gone down ſtairs l?“ 
No, ſure! — And down I flew, 
and found her once more at the ſtreet- 
door, contending with Polly Horton to 

„ 15000 0 AT 27 OY 

She ruſhed by me into the fore- par- 
Jour; and flew to the window, and at- 
_ tempted once more to throw up the 
ſaſh—* Good people! Good people! 
cried ſhe. A 8 * 2 . * 

I caught her in my arms, and lifted 
her from the window. But being afraid 
of - hurting the charming creature, 
(charming in her very rage) ſhe ſlid 
3 arms on the floor. Let 
© me die here Let me die here!” were 
her words; remaining jointleſs and im- 
moveable, till Sally and Mrs. Sinclair 
e PA TH 

dhe was vifihly terrified at the ſight 
of the old wretch; while I (ſincerely 
affected) appealed, * Bear witneſs, Mrs. 
« Sinclaift!—Bear witneſs, Miſs Mar- 
tin Miſs Horton Every · one hear 

vvitneſs that I offer not violence to 
© this beloved creature! 
She then found her feet O houſe,” 


_ exclaimed on making this 


TI will 
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[looking towards the windows, and all 
round her, O houſe] contrived on 
c | angry for my ruin!” ſaid ſhe—* But 
let not that woman come into my pre. 
© ſence—Nor that Miſs Horton nei. 
© ther, who would not have dared to 


© contronl me, had ſhe not been a baſe 


© one!” | | | 
„Hoh, Sir !— Hoh, Madam!” yoci. 
ferated the old dragon, her arms kem. 
boed, and flouriſhing with one ſoot to 
the extent of her petticoats— What 
* ado's. here about nothing I never 
© knew ſuch work in my life, between 
© a chicken of a gentleman, anda ty. 

ger of a ny Tas tf. | 
She was viſibly affrighted: and up- 
ſtairs ſhe: haſtened. A bad woman is 
certainly, Jack, more terrible to her 

own ſex, than even a bad man. 
I followed her up. She ruſhed by 


her own apartment into the dining- 


room; no terror can make her forget 
her punctilio. 55 

' To recite what paſſed there of in- 
vective, exclamations, threatenings, 
even of her own life, on one fide; of 


expoſtulations, ſupplications, and ſome- 


times menaces, on the other; would be 
too affecting; and, after my partitula- 
rity in like ſcenes, theſe 21k may as 
well be imagined as expreſſed. 

I will therefore only mention, that, 
at length, I extorted a conceſſion from 
her. She had reaſon “ to think it would 
have been worſe for her on the ſpot, if 
ſhe had not made it. It was, That be 
would endeavour to make herſelf eaſy, 
till ſbe 8 tohat next 7 Bar fie, 
uncle's birth-day, would produce, But 
O that it were not alin; the paſſionately 
con · 
ceſſion, to put an end to her own life, 
rather than yield to give me but that 
aſſuran ce! 

This, however, ſhews me, that ſhe 


is aware, that the reluQantly-given al 


ſurance may be fairly conſtrued into 2 
matrimonial expectation on my ſide. 
And-if ſhe will zozv, even nov, look 
forward, I think, from my heart, that 
put on her livery, and wear it 
o | 5 
What a ſituation am Lin, with all my, 


14 „ 42.4.8 4 0 + 1 ta 2 M5 14 y 75 1 
* The lady mentions, in her memorandum- book "that the had ho other way, as the 2p 


prehended, to Tave herſelf from inſtant, diſhongur, but by making this conceſſions He 
' | ſays,. if ſhe cannot eſcape by Dorcas's connivance, (whom, n 

leſs, the ſuſpects) is to find a way to engage the protection of her uncle, 
civil magiſtrate, on Thurſday next, if neceſſary. * He ſhall ſee, ſays 


only hope, now, 


er 


and even of 
ſhe, t tame and 


timid as he has thought me, what 1 dare to do, to avoid ſo hated a compuliion, and à man 


capable of a baſeneſs ſo premeditatedly vile and inhuman.” 


curſed 
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curſed inventions! Iam led, con- 
founded, and aſhamed of myſelf, upon 


the whole. To take ſuch pains to be 


2 villain - But (for the fiſtiethß time) 
let me aſk thee, who would have thought, 
that there had been ſuch a woman in 
the world ?—Nevertheleſs, ſhe had beft 
take care, that ſhe carries not her ob- 
ſtinaey much farther. She knows not 
what revenge for lighted love will make 
me do. (34%. * 1. 
The buſy ſcenes I have juſt paſſed 
through, have given emotions to my 
heart, which will not be quieted one 
while. My heart, I fee: (on re- per- 
uſing-what I have written) has commu- 
nicated it's tremors to my fingers; and 
in ſome places the characters are ſo in- 
diftin& and - unformed, that thou'lt 
hardly be able to make them out. But 
if one half of them only is intelligible, 
that will be enough to expoſe me tothy 
contempt, for the wretched hand I have 
made of my plots and contrivances— 
But furely; Jack, I have gained ſome 
ground by this promile. 1 5 
And now, one word to the aſſurances 
thou ſendeſt me, that thou haſt not be- 
trayed my ſecrets in relation to this 
charming creature. Thou mighteſt have 
ſpared them, Bel ford. My ſuſpicions 
held no longer than while I wrote about 
them *, For well I knew, when I al- 
lowed myſelf time to think, that thou 
hadſt no principles, no virtue, to be 
miſled by. A great deal of ſtrong en · 
vy, and a little of weak pity, I knew 
to be thy motives. Thou couldſt not 
provoke my anger, and my compaſſian 
thon ever hadſt; and art now more 
eſpecially entitled to it; becauſe thou 
art a pit ful fellow. rn 
All thy new expoſty]ations in my be- 
—— behalf, [will anſwer' when I 
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THURSDAY NIOWT. 


CQCONFOUNDEDLY out of hu- 


Amour with this perverſe woman! 
Nor wilt thou blame me, if thou art 
my friend. She regards the conceffion 
ne made, as à conceſſion extorted from 


* 4 » 
F® N 
* 1 3 F 4 


her to favour me with her 


promiſe. 


< with your. commands; And I go 


| | bs 95 See Vol. 


; 
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her: and we are but juſt where we were 
before ſhe made it. 
With great difficulty Tprevailedupon 
any for 
one half-hour this evening. The ne: 
ceſſity I was under to:go down to M. 
Hall, was the ſubjett I wanted to talk 
vpm. tt ayer vans ar; 
*. told her, that as ſhe had been fo 
8 as to promiſe, that ſhe would en! 
eavour to make herſelf enſy till the 
ſaw the Thurſday in next weeklover, 
J hoped that ſhe would not ſcruple to 
oblige me with her word, that I ſhould 
find her here at my return from M. 
Indeed ſhe would make me no ſuch 
Nothing of this bouſe was 
© mentioned to me," ſaid ſhe: © you 
© know it was not. And do you think 
© that I would have given n conſtm 10 
s my impriſonment in it, by 
I was plaguily nettled, and difap- 
pointed too. 4 go not down to 
M. Hall, Madam, you'll haye no 
© ſcruple to ſtay here, I ſuppoſe, till 
© Thurſday is over ?” % 


II L eannot help myſelf, I muſtr= 


© But I inſiſt upon being permitted to 
0 po out of this houſe, whether you 
6 leave it or nt. 0 
Well, Madam, then I will comply 
F out this very evenin 


in queſt of 
« lodgings that 


you ſhall have no ob- 
4 1 = = vi ) j >} 
6 111 have no ngs ot =_ 
y eg Sir— I will go ta Mrs. 
« Moore's, at Hampſtead,” . 
Mrs. Moore's, Madan ?-T have 
no objeſtion to Mrs. Moore's But 
© will you give me your promiſe, tv 
* admit me there to your preſtnce) ? 
« As I do ber- When I cannot 
o 91987 - rhe oc 
Very well, Madam Will you be 
© ſo good as to let me know, what you 
intend by your promiſe to make your 
e 
To endeavours: Sir, to make my- 
© ſelf eaſy wers the wordew—" 
Aal. you ſaæo what next Thurſday 
d- ôprodu ee]? 
«Aft me no queſtions that may en- 
„ ſnare me. I am too ſincere for the 
« company Fain in 
you, Madam, whit 
« meant you, when you ſaid, that, wete 
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© it not a ſin, you would die before 
* you gave me that aſſurance?* * -- 
She was indignantly ſilent. 
© You thought, Madam, you had 
given me room to hope your pardon 
© bynt?? e eee 
When I think I ought td anſwer 
6 you with patience, I will ſpeak.“ 
Do you think yourſelf in my power, 
Madam? gd WE, ee 
© If I were not- And there ſhe 
ſtopt. 
' 6 Deareſt creature, ſpeak out—TI be- 
© ſeech you, deareſt creature, ſpeak 
6 out. 4 | | 
She was ſilent; her charming face all 
in a gl. W-. 
Have you, Madam, any reliance 
upon my honour?? Ears 
Vou hate me, Madam! Vou deſpiſe 
* me more than you do the moſt odious 
of God's creatures! 
ou ought to deſpiſe me, if I did 
n | "03 
© You ſay, Madam, you are in a bad 
s houſe. You have 0 reliance upon 
4 my honour—Yoy believe you cannot 
avoid me. | 


* She aroſe. I beſeech you, lot me 


© withdraw.” | : 

I I ſnatched her hand, riſing, and 
preſſed it firſt to my lips, and then to 
my heart, in wild diſorder. She might 
have felt the bounding miſchief ready 

to burſt it's bars“ You 7 ns go To 
« your own apartment, if you pleaſe— 

But, by the great God of Heaven, I 

will accompany you thither!” 

She trembled—* Pray, pray, Mr. 
Lovelace, don't terrify me fo!' 
he ſeated, Madam! I beſeech you, 
© be ſeated” - 45 
I will fit down.“ 

Do then. — All my ſoul in m 


eyes, and my heart's blood throbbing 


at ay Fo ers ends. 
, 6 


will—1 will Von hurt me 


my mouth, and hoping 


CLARISSA' HARLOWE. 


I ſat down when-you bid me- Wh 
kſtruggling] “need vou hold me down 
thus ?—ILdid promiſe to exdeavour ty 
©. be eaſy til Thurſalay auas ober But 
© you won't let me l— How can I be 
© eaſy ?-Pray, let me not be thus ter. 
© rihed;,? . Fab tr 4 
And what, Madam, meant you by 
5. your promiſe ? Did you mean any. 
thing in my'favour ?—You defi 
© that ! mould, at that time, think you 
« did, Did you mean any - thing in my 


8 favour, Madam Did you mtend, 


© that I ſhould thin you did? 

Let go my hand, Sir—Takeawy 
your arm from about me'=—ſftrug. 
gling, yet trembling} © Why do yu 
© gaze upon pe ſo?” 

« Anſwer me, Madam—Nid you 
© mean any-thing in my favour by your 
« promiſe ?” * | 

Let me not be thus conſtrained to 


4 anſwer, | 


Then pauſing, and gaining more ſpi- 
rit, Let me go, ſaid ſne: I am but 
a woman—but a xveak woman=But 
c my life is in my own power, though 
© my perſon is not -I will not be thus 
* conltrained.* | | 

* You ſhall not, Madam, quitting 
her hand, bowing; _ ws heart at 

ar 


er provo- 
cation. | | 


She aroſe, and was hurrying away, 
© I purſue you not, Madam! will 


try your generoſity.— Stop — Return 


© — This moment ſtop, return, if, Ma- 
© dam, you would not make me deſpe- 
\ rate,” | 

dhe ſtopt at the door; burſt into tear 
O Lovelace - How, how, have l 
deſerved : ]ĩẽ 


. pleaſed, deareſt angel, & te. 


0 turn.“ J 2 


She came back—But with declared 
reluctance; and imputing her compli- 
ance to terror. 


Terror, Jack, as I haye heretofors 


Pray, Mr. Lovelace, don't don't 
frighten me ſo.” And down ſhe 
5 trembling; my hand ſtill graſping 
fer s e, 1 
I éhung over her throbbing boſom, 
and putting my other arm round her 
waiſt— And you ſay, you hate me, 
Madam And you ſay, you deſpiſe 
' me—And you ſay, you promiſe me 
© nothing -: & 0 
Ves, yes, I did promiſe you—Let 
me not be held down thus Vou ſee 


found out, though I have ſo little be- 
nefited by the diſcovery, muſt be ny 
reſort, if ſhe make it neceſſary—No- 
thing elſe will do with the inflexible 
charmer. | 

She ſeated herſelf over-againft mt; 
extremely diſcompoſed4=But indignt- 
tion had a yiſible predominance in ber 
-Femures; ©? 061-77 ny 3 | 2 . 
I was going towards her, wit 
iy changed to lovt 
and ſoftngls; « Sweeteſt, deareſt 2 


i ſo much to en 1 
My heart, Madam, my foul is all 


were my words, in the tendereſt ac- 
cent: but, riſing up, ſhe infiſted upon 
my being ſeated at a diftance from her. 
I obeyed—and begged her hand over 
23s 1 faid, if in any- thing ſhe would 
oblige me—But nothing gentle, ſoft, 
or ont; would'do, She refuſed 
me her hand! - Was ſhe wiſe, Jack, to 
confirm to me, that nothing but terror 
would do ? en 
Let me only know, Madam, if 
your promiſe to endeavour to wait 
« with patience the event of next Thurſ- 
« day, meant me favour?” | 
4 55 you expect any voluntary favour 
from one to whom you give not a free 
choice? | 3 11 8 
Do you intend, Madam, to honour 
me with you hand, in your uncle's 
* preſence, or do you not? | 


My heart and my hand ſhall never 


© be ſeparated. Why, think you, did 


I ſtand in oppoſition to the will of 


© my beſt, my natural friends?“ 
_ © T know what you mean, Madam 
© Am I then as hateful" to you as the 
© vile Solmes 2? oo | 
© Aſk me not ſuch a queſtion, Mr, 
nnn | 
* I muſtbe anſwered. Am I as hate - 
ful to you as the vile Solmes ?? 
a 2 do you call Mr. Solmes 
4. vile?! [3 oo HC 43 | 


Don't you think him ſo, Madam?“ 


Why ſhould F?- Did Mr. Solmes 
© ever do vilely by me?” 
Deareſt creature ! don't diſtract me 
by hateful eompariſons! And per- 
© baps by a more hateful preference.” 

Don't you, Bir, put queſtions to 
© me, that you know I will anſwer 
4 truly 4 though my anſwer were ever 


yours at preſent. - But you muſt give 
me hope, that your promiſe, in your 
* own-conſtruRion, binds you, no xetv 


**'eaufe to the contrary, to be mine on 


* Thurſday, Row elſe can I leave 
Jou N , „ | 

715 Let me go to Hampſtead; and truſt 
ay I truſt to it Say, only ma 
** uit to it? 218 1 £ 
* extort.an anſwer to this queſtion ?* 
_ * Say only, deareſt creature, ſay only, 


BY * 4 
* CONE to your favour, if you go 
10 * pſtead ? * 2 Z ay; 1 Fs. 1 N 
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3 
How dare you, Sir, if I muſt 
© ſpeak out, expeR a promiſe of favour 
from me) — What a mean <reature 
© muſt you think me, after the un- 
© grateful baſeneſs to me, were I to give 
vou ſuch a promiſe: 2c 
Then ſtanding up. Thou haſt made 
me, O vileſt of men!“ Ther hands 
claſped, and a face erimſoned over with 
indignation] an inmate of the vileſt 
c of houſes— Nevertheleſs, while I am 


in it, I ſhall have a heart incapable 
. © of any-thing but abhorrence of that 


© and of bee N 
And round her looked the angel, and 

upon me, with fear in her ſweet aſpect 
of the conſequence of her free decla- 


ration — But what a devil muſt I have 


been, I who love bravery in a man, had 
I not been more ſtruck with admira- 
tion of her fortitude at the inſtant, than 
ſimulated by revenge? 5 
Nobleſt of creatures And do 

u think I can leave you, and my 
intereſt in ſuch an excellence, preca- 
rious? No promiſe — No hope!—If 


6 

g 

* 

© you make me not deſperate, may light- 
0. 

c 


ning blaſt me, if I do you not all the 


juſtice tis in my power to do you!" 


© If you have any intention to oblige 
me, leave me at my own liberty, and 
let me not be detained in this abo- 
minable houſe. To be conſtrained 
as I have been conſtrained } To be 
ſtopt by your vile agents! To be 
brought up by force, and be bruiſed 
in my own defence againſt ſuch illegal 
violence Il dare to die, Lovelace 
And ſhe who fears not death, is not 
to be intimidated into a meanneſs un- 
worthy of her heart and principles l' 
Wonderful creature! But why, 


— FT d 9 


© Madam, did you lead me to hope for 


'# ſomething favourable for next Phurſ- 
# day ?-—Once more, make me not deſ- 
< perate—With all your magnanimity, 
« ploridys creature] ¶ I was more than 
half frantick, Belford] Von may, 
you may — But do not, do not m 
< me btutally threaten -you-—Do' not, 
do not make me deſperate}? = 
My aſpect, I believe, threatened ſtil 
more than my worde. I was rifing— 
She aroſe Mx. Lovelace, be pacified— 


Vou are even more dreadful than the 


Lovelace I have long dreaded Let 
me xetire -I aſk your leave to retire 
© You really frighten - me- Vet I 


give you no hope From my heart I 


. Say 


4 (tant. 


ed at by 
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© it.* I ſeized her hand, Ha 
V Let meretire—Let me retire,” ſaid 
ſhe—in a manner out of breath., - 
Iwill only ſay, Madam, that I re- 
fer myſelf to your generoſity. My 
heart is not to be truſted at this in- 
As a mark of my ſubmiſſion 
to your will, you ſhall, if you pieaſe, 
« withdraw—But I will not go to M. 
Hall Live or die my Lord N. Iwill 
not go to M. Hall But will attend 
© the effect of your promiſe, Remem- 
© ber, Madam, you have promiſed 0 
« endeavour to make yourſelf eaſy, till 
you ſee the event of next Tburſday 


Next Thurſday, remember, your un- 
cle comes up, to ſee us married 


© That's the event==Y ou think ill of 
© your Lovelace Do not, Madam, 
© ſuffer your own morals to be degrad- 


ed by the infection, as you called it, 


c of his example.” | 
Away flew the charmer with this 


| half.permiſſion—Andnodoubtthought 


CLARISSA! 


© Say not, Madam, you abhor me. 
* You. muſt, for your own. fake,. con- 
« ceal your hatred—At leaſt not avow 


that ſhe had an eſcape—nor without 


reaſon, 


I knew not for half an hour what to 


do with myſelf. Vexed at the heart, ne- 


vertheleſs, (now ſhe was from me, and 
when I reflected upon her hatred of me, 
and her defiances) that I ſuffered my- 


ſelf to be ſo over-awed, checked, re. 
ftrajned=—— | 


And now I have written thus far, 


(have of courſe recollected the whole 


of our converſation) I am more and 
more ineenſed againit myſelf. 
But I will go down to theſe women 


—andperhapsſuffer myſelf to belaugh- 

%% ˙- is ep rob 5 0 
Dil fetch them, they pretend to 

know their own ſex. Sally was a woman 


well educated—Polly alſo-—Bath have 


read Both have ſenſe—Of parenta 


not mean Once modeſt both —Stillthey 
ſay had been modeſt, but for me Not 
entirely indelicate vogo; though too little 


nice for my perſonal intimacy, loth as 


they both. are: to have me to think ſo— 


The old one, too, a woman of family, 
though thus (from bad inclination as 
well as at firſt from low circumſtances) . 


miſerably ſunk —and hence they all 
pretend to remember what once they 
were; and vouch for the inclinations 


We women to new joys unſeen may mon 


and hypocriſy of the whole ſex, and 


vengeance. 


WARLOWE, 


will leave the perverſe lady to their ma. 
nagement, while I am gone to Berk. 
ſhire: . undertaking abſolutely for her 
humility and paſſiveneſs on my return; 
and continpally boaſting of the many 
perverſe creatures whom, they hape 
obliged to draw in their, traces, 

I am juſt come from theſe ſorce. 
FM: d ben . | 
I was forced to take the mother down; 
for ſhe began with her © Hoh, Sir! with 
me; and to catechize and upbraid me, 
with as much inſolence as if I owed her 
money. en ee e 

I made her fly the pit at laſt. Strange 
wiſhes wiſhed we againſt each other, at 
her quitting i.. What were they! 
I'll tell thee She wiſhed me mar. 
ried, and to be jealous of my wife; 
and my heir-apparent the child of ano- 
ther man. I was even with her with a 
And yet thou wilt think 
that could not well be.“ As bow?'— 
As how, Jack !—Why,. I wiſhed her 
conſcience come to life And I know 
by the gripes mine gives me every half. 
hour, that ſhe would then have a curſed 
. L -ꝛ— 7 

Sally and Polly gave themſelves high 
airs too. Their firſt favours were 
thrown. at me: [Women to boaſt of 
thoſe favours which they were as will- 
ing to impart, firſt forms all the diff 
culty with them! as I to receiwel] 1 
was upbraided with ingratitude, daflar- 
dice and all my difficulties with my an. 


gel charged upon myſelf, for want of 
0 


llowing my blows; and for leaving 
the proud lady miſtreſs of her own wil, 
and nothing to reproach herſelf with. 
And all agreed, that the arts uſed 
againſt her on a certain occaſion, had 
too high an operation for them or me lo 
judge what her will would have been in 
the arduous trial. And then they 


* 


8 one apather; as I. curſed then 


1 hey 8 py vr prog 1 
tainly marry, and be a % man. | 
Nh this occaſion, 2400 an affected 
and malicious laugh, ſnapt ber fingers 
at me, and pointing two of each hand 
forkedly at me, bid me remember the 
lines I once ſhewed her, of my ſavon · 


rite Jacl Dryden, as the always fa- 


miligrly calls that celebrated poet 


wiſh for pothing fo ardentiy, as that T . There are no prints left in the paths of bo. 


E 


—— —ꝛů— 
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W if poſſible. 


enterprize. 
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Al goods beſides” by publick marks are 


| «known e 195 $598 

© But thoſe men moſt deſire to keep, have 
| none.“ Wr or 
1 14 


. 17941 Sai IS AY } % 
This infernal implement had the 
confidence further to hint, that when a 


| wife, ſome other man would not find 


palf the difficulty: with my angel, that 
I had found. Confidence indeed 
But yet, I muſt ſay, that this dear crea- 


| ture any woman in the world of 


whom I ſhould not be jealous. And 
yet; if a man gives himſelf up to the 
company of theſe devils, they never let 
him reſt, till he either ſuſpects or hate 


— 1125 4 


But a word or two of other matters, 
Methinks T long'to know how cauſes 
goat M. Hall. I have another pri- 
vate intimation, that the old peer is in 
the greateſt danger. W 
Tiuſt go down. Vet what to do 
with this lady the mean while — Theſe 
curſed wounen' are full of cruelty and 
| She will never be eaſy 
with them in my abſedee. They will 


have provocation and pretence there- 


fore. But woe he to them, if. 
Vet what will vengeance do, after an 

inſult committed? Ihe two nymphs 

will have jealous rage to goad them on 


And what will withold a'jealbus 
| and already. ruined woman? 


To let her go elſe where; chat cannot 
be done. I am ſtill reſolved to be ho- 
neſt, if ſne Il give me hope: if yet ſhe'II 
let me be honeſt. But T'11 ſee how ſhe II 
be, after the contention ſhe will cer- 
tainly have between her reſentment, 


and the terror ſhe had reaſon for from 


our laſt eonverſation So let this ſub - 
je reſt till the morning. And to the 
aid peer eee more. 


Thhall have a good deal of trouble, I 
reckon, though no ſordid man, to be 


decent on the expected occafion, Then 
how t act (I who'am no hypocrite) in 
the days of condolement! 


my own latter end; a grey beard, 
and a'graceleſs heir; in ob . 
E 1 % 406 n 
of this ſort — 
2 gay heart to a little of the diſmal. 


But then every feature of thy face is 


TORN for it. My heart may be 


. d; 
Ss 
4 . ? 
72 
** 4 
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« 
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atfarces 
have I ie go through; and to be a prin- 
* actor in them I'll try to think 


er to make 


touched, perhaps, ſooner than thine; 
for, believe me or not, I have a very 
tender one. But then, no mam look - 


ing in my face, be the occaſion for 
rief ever ſo grent, will believe that 


eart to be deeply diſtfeſſed. : 
All is plaeid, eafy; ſerene, in my 
countenance. Sorrow cannot fit Haff 
an hour together upon it. Nay, I be- 
lieve, Aint K6id M's recovery; ſhould 
it happen, would not affect me above a 
luarter of an hour. Only the new 
cenery, (and the pfeaſure of apin 
an Herachitus to the family, While I 
am a Demoeritus among my private 
friends) or I want nothing that the old 
peer can leave me. Wherefore then 
mould grief ſadden and diſtort ſuch 
blythe, ſuch jocund, features as mine? 
But as for thine, were there murder 


committed in the ſtreet, and thou wert 


but piſſing by, the murderer even in 
ſight, the purſuers would quit bim, 
and lay hold of ther: and thy very 


looks would hang, as well as appre- b 


hend the. 725 
But one word to buſineſs, Jack, 
Whom dealeſt thou with for thy blacks? 


— Wert thou well uſel ? I ſhall want 
a plaguy parcel of them. For I intenq 


to make every ſoul of the family mourn 
—Outfide, if not x. 
tp 4 80 nr ans 4 
ann 
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MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
14 | I FORD, ESQ. : . N 


N 4 


VV June 23, FRIDAY MORNING. 
1 Went out early this morning, on a 


deſign that T Know hot yet Whether 
I mall or ſhall not purſue; and on my 
return found Simon Parſons, my lord's 
Berkſhire bailiff, (juſt before arrived) 33 
in form, 


waiting for me with a meffage in 
ſent by all the family, to preſs me to 
go down, and that at my lord's parti- 
cufar deſire; who wünts to ſee me be- 
M n 

Simon has brought my lord's cha- 
riot-and-fix [Perhaps my own by this 
time} to carry me down. © have or- 
dereũ it to be in readinefs by four to- 


| morrow morning, Ivy, cattle mall 
good deal ay; and 
of griniavey-and cant help 


ſmoke fot the de 


they 'i have in the interim, will be 


I am ſtill reſolved upon matrimony, 
if my fair perverſe will accept of _ 
ut, 


* 
* 
"4 
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LY? 
. 


Simon's arrival and errand. , My be- 


nterrupted hearing, not to 


aon uni 
-*my conſcience, but to theſe women be- 


* Dorcas had acquainted her lady with 
loved,had deſired to ſee him. But my 


coming. in prevented his attendance on 
her; juſt as Dorcas was inſtructing him 


what queſtions he ſhould at anſwer to, 


that might be aſked of him. 


I am to be admitted to her. preſence 


immediately, at my repeated requeſt, 


| Surely the acquiſition in view will help. 


me to make up all with her. She is 
juſt gone up to the Ae. 
| * | 


NoTainG will do, Jack? - I can 
procure no. favour from her, though 
ſhe has obtained from me the point 
which ſhe had ſet her heart, upon. 


I will give thee a brief account of 


what paſſed between us. 


I firſt propoſed inſtant marriage; and 
this in the moſt fervent manner: 


was denied as fervently. $93 ku; 
Would ſhe be pleaſed to aſſure me, 


that ſhe would ſtay here only till Tueſ- 


day morning? I would but juſt go 


down and ſee how my lord was— To 


. 


know whether he had any thing falt. 
cular to ſay, or enjoin me, while yet. 
he was ſenſible, as he was very earneſt 


to ſee me—Perhaps I might be up on 


Sunday Concede in ſomething |—T 


_ © beſeech you, Madam, ſhew me ſome 


© little conſideration.”  _ 1 
Why, Mr. Lovelace, muſt I be 
© determined by your motions? — 


Think you, that I will voluntarily 


4 give a ſanction to the impriſonment 


would not let me. 
threatened me, Jack. 


c of my perſon? Of what importance 
© to me ought to be your ſtay or your 
« return?” ?ꝰ 7. th ot n 
Give à ſanctiun to the impriſon- 
© ment of your perſon! Do you think, 
Madam, that I fear the law?? + 
I might have. ſpared this fooliſh 
queſtion of defiance: but my. pride 
I thought ſhe 
© I dax't think you fear the law, 
« Sir, Vou are too brave to have any 
regard either to moral or divine ſanc - 
c tions.“ ; Fa | 7 7. Es 
19 5 'Tis well, Madam. But alk, me 
© any - thing I can do to oblige you; and 
I wwill oblige you, though in nothing 
vill youoblige ne. f 


but 


* Ry 
% 


c 
c 


9 ® 


I I want not you 


Take care, Madam, 
don't let me ſee, that I can have no 


reliance upon your future favour,” 
T have. been 


by you, Sir— But I will accept of 


A W «a M & 


c 
c 

c 
c 
4 


you, to let me go to Hampſtead ; 
-I pauſed—and at laſt. y my ſoo! 


tbere, if 
hand on Thu 


| | CLARISSA : HARLOWE:® 
But, if ſhewill not—why then I muſt 


© Then I aſt you, then J requeſt of 


you ſhall— This very moment I vill 
wait upon you, and ſee you fixed 

1 promiſe me your 
urſ 5, in preſence of 
your uncl, % 1 nd e e e 
will promiſe nothing.“ 


| that | you 


uſed; to be threatened 


your company to Hampſtead—I vill 
be ready to go in a quarter of an 


hour My cloaths may be ſent after 


me.“ 


Vou know the condition, Madam 


Next Thurſday,” | ? 
© You dare not truſt 


*% 


My infinite demerits tell me, that 


. 1 aught not—Nevertheleſs I wwillcon- 


fide in your generoſity To- morrow 
morning, (no #exv cauſe ariſing to 
give reaſon to the contrary) as early 
8 you pleaſe, you may go to Hamp- 
tea A 


This ſeemed to oblige her. But yet 


ſhe looked with a face of doubt. 


I will go down to the women, Bel. 


ford. And having no better judges at 
hand, will hear whatthey ſay upon my 
critical ſituation, with this proud beav- 
ty, who has ſo inſolently rejected a 
Lovelace kneeling, at her feet, though 
making an earneſt tender of himſelf 
for a huſband, in ſpite of all his pre. 
judices to the ſtate of ſhackles. 


* 


LETTER XL. _ 


MR. LOVELACE, TP. JOHN BEL-, 
FORD, 38 0 + 


Ius T come from the women. 


Have I gone ſo far, and am 12. 


fraid to go farther ? Have I not alrea · 


dy, as it is evident by her behaviour, 
ſinned beyond forgiveneſs ? -A vo- 
man's tears uſed to be to me but as w. 
ter ſprinkled on a glowing fire, which 
gives it a fiercer and brighter blaze: 
what defence has this lady, but ber 
tears and her eloquence? She was de' 
fore taken at no aweak advantage. She 


Was inſenſible in her moments of 410 


= 25 6&4 oO Kot © IRE 


rad ſhe been ſenſible, ſhe muſ have 
been ſenſible. ' So they ſay. The me- 
thods taken with her have au mented 
her glory and her pride. She has now 
2 le to tell, that ſhe may tell with 
honour to herſelf. No accomplice · in- 
clination. She can look me into con- 


fuſion, without being conſeious of ſo 


much as à thought, which ſhe need to 
be aſhamed of 

This, Jack, is the ſubſtance of the 
women's reaſonings with me. 

To which let me add, that the dear 
creature now ſees the neceſſity I am in 
to leave her. Detecting me is in her 
head. My contrivances are of ſuch a 
nature, that J muſt appear to be the 
moſt odious of men, if I am detected 
on this fide matrimony. And yet I 
have promiſed, as thou ſeeſt, that ,ſhe 
ſhall ſet out to Hampſtead as ſoon as 
ſhe pleaſes in the morning, and that 


. without condition on her fide. 


Doſt thou aſk, What I meant by this 
promiſe? — | 5 
No new cauſe ariſing, was the pro- 
viſo on my fide, thou'lt remember. 

But there vill be a new cauſe. 

Suppoſe Dorcas ſhould orop the pro- 
miſſory-note given her by her lady? 
Seryants, eſpecially thoſe who cannot 
read or write, are the moſt careleſs 

xople in the world of written papers. 
ppoſe T take it up ?—at a time, too, 
that I' was determined that the dear 
creature ſhould be her own miſtreſs ?— 
Will not this detection be a ne cauſe? 
—A cauſe that will carry with it againſt 
her the appearance of ingratitude! 

That the defigned it a ſecret to me, 
_ a fear of detection, and indi- 

lya ſenſe of guilt, I wanted a pre- 
tence, Can I have a better? — If Iam 
in a violent paſſion upon the detection, 
is not paſſion an univerſally allowed 


extenuator of violence? Is not every 


man and woman obliged to excuſe that 
fault in another, which at times the 
find attended with ſuch ungovernable 
effect . N ? 1 2 
. The mother and fifterhood, ſuppoſe, 
brought to fit in judgment * 5 
vile crivpted—<The feaſt benefit that 
u accrue from the accidental diſco- 
it not 2 pretence for perpetra- 
Ale] ati” excuſe for renewing my or- 
for bet detention till my return 
kom M. Hall; the fault her of 
and for keeping a ſtricter watch over 
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her than before; with direſtion to ſend . 


me any letters that may be writttiihy 
her veto ber. Ab * F 
devil's in it if I find not a way to make 
her chuſe e for herſelf (ſince 
theſe are ſo hatefu 


I did before in theſe. 1 
Thou wilt curſe” me, when thou 


comeſt to this place. I know thou 


wilt. But thinkeſt thou, that, after 
ſuch a ſeries of contrivance, I will loſe 
this inimitable woman for want of a 
little more? A rake's arake, Jack 


And what rake is witheld by principle 
from the perpetration of any evil his 
heart is ſet upon, and in which he- 


thinks he can ſucceed ?—Beſides, am I 
not in earneſt as to marriage ?»=W1ll 
not the 1 of the world acquit 
me, if I do marry? And what is that 
injury which a chureb- rite will not at 


any time repair? Is not the cataſtrophe 


of every flory that ends in wedlock, ac- 

counted happy, be the difficulties in the 

progreſs to it eyer ſo great? | 
But here, how am I engroſſed by 


this lady, while poor Lord M. as Si- 


mon tells me, lies groaning in the moſt 
dreadful agonies . What muſt he ſuf- 
fer! — Heaven relieve him !--T have a 


too compaſſionate heart. And ſo 


would the dear creature have found, 
could I have thought that the worſt of 
her ſufferings is equal to the lighteſt of 
his. I mean as to fact; for as to that 
part of hers, which ariſes: from ex- 


treme ſenſibility, I know nothing of 


that; and cannot therefore be anſwer- 
able for it. | 


LETTER . 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


| FORD, ESQ. 

Js come from my charmer, She 
will not ſuffer me to ſay half the 

obliging, the tender things, which 


my honeſt heart is ready to overflow _ 


with, A” confounded fituation that, 
when a man finds himſelf in humour to 
be eloquent, and pathetick at the fame 


time, yet cannot engage the miſtreſs of 


his fate to lend an ear to his fine 
V 
I écan account now, how it comes 
abvut, that lovers, when their miſtreſſes 

TE are 


| to her) that ſhall 
anſwer all my purpoſes; and yet I no 
more appear to direct her choice, than 


— 
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are cruel, run into ſolitude, and diſ- 
burden their minds to flocks and flones: 
for am I not forced to make my com- 
plaints to thee? 

She claimed the performance of my 
promiſe, the moment ſhe ſaw me, of 
permitting her { haughtily ſhe ſpoke the 
word] to go to Hampſtead, as ſoon as I 
was gone to Berks, | 

Moſt chearfully I renewed it. 

She deſired me to give orders in her 
hearing. | | 

I ſent for Dorcas and Will. They 
came. Do you both take notice 
[But, perhaps, Sir, I may take you 

with me]—that your lady is to be 
6 obeyed in all her commands. She 
© purpoſes to return to Hampſtead as 
© ſoon as I am gone—My dear, will 
© you not have a ſervant to attend 
« you?” | | 
I ſhall want no ſervant there,” 
Will you take Dorcas ?? 


© Tf I ſhould want Dorcas, I can ſend 


© for her. 


' Dorcas could not but ſay, She ſhould 


be very 99" N 
„Well 
© my dear, call up Mrs. Sinclair, and 
c give her orders, to the ſame effect, in 
your hearing?“ | 
I deſire not to ſee Mrs. Sinclair 
© nor any that belong to her.” 
As you pleaſe, Madam.“ 
And then (the ſervants being with- 
drawn) J urged her again for the aſ- 
ſurance, that ſhe would meet me at the 
altar on Thurſday next. But to no pur- 
poſe - May ſhe not thank herſelf for all 
that may follow ? 

One favour, however, I would not be 
denied—to be admitted to paſs the 
evening with her. | | 

All ſweetneſs and obſequiouſneſs 
will I be on this occaſion. My whole 
ſoul ſhall be poured out to move her to 
forgive me. If ſhe will not, and if the 
promiſſory- note ſhould fall in my way, 
my revenge will doubtleſs take total 
poſſeſſion of mm. 8 

All the houſe in my intereſt, and 
every- one in it not only engaging. to 
| es and aſſiſt, 9 all 
offer, but ſtaking all their experience 
upon my ſucceſs, if it be not my own 
fault, what muſt be the conſequence? 

This, Jack, however, ſball be her 
laſt trial; and if ſhe behave as nobly in 
And after this ſecond attempt, [All her 


„ well, that may be at my re- 
6 turn, if your lady permit—Shall I, 
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ſenſes about her] as ſhe has done ft 
the firſt, ſhe will come out an wgel 
upon full proof, in ſpite of man, wo- 
man, and devil: then ſhall there be an 
end of all her ſufferings. I will then 
renounce that vanquiſhed devil, and re. 
form. And if any vile machination 
ſtart up, preſuming to miſlead me, 1 
than give way to it. 

A few hours will now decide all, 
But whatever be the event, I ſhall be 
too buſy to write again, till I get to M, 
Hall. 7 | 

Mean time I am in ſtrange agitations. 
I muſt ſuppreſs them, if poſſible, before 


I venture into her preſence—My heart 


bounces my boſom from the table. I 
will lay down my pen, and wholly re- 
ſign to it's impulſes. | 


LETTER XIII. 


MR, LOVELACE, ro JOHN BELs 
| ' FORD, ESQ. | 


FRIDAY NIGHT, OR RATHER SAT. 


MORN 1 O'CLOCE, 


I 


another line before I got to M. Hall. 
But have the firſt—muſt find the laſt 
ſince I can neither ſleep, nor do any- 
thing but write, if I can do that. Iam 


moſt confoundedly out of humour. The 


reaſon let it follow—if it will follow 
No preparation for it, from me. 


I tried by gentleneſs and love to 


ſoften—What ?—Marble. A heart in- 
capable either of love or gentleneſs. 
Her paſt injuries for ever in her head. 
Ready to receive a favour; the permiſ- 
ſion to go to Hampſtead ; but neither to 
deſerve it, nor return any, So my 
fcheme of the gentle kind was ſoon 
given over. 5 
I then wanted to provoke ber: like 
a coward boy, who waits for the firſt 
blow before he can perſuade himſelf to 
fight, I half-challenged her to challenge 
or defy me: ſhe ſeemed aware of her 
danger; and would not directly brave 
my reſentment : but kept fuch a middle 
courſe, that I neither could ſind a pre- 
tence to offend, nor reaſon to hope: Jet 
ſhe believed my tale, chat her unele 
would come to Kentiſh Town, 2 
ſeemed not to apprebhend, that To 
den was an impoſtor. Wo 


Thought I ſhould not have had K 
ther time or inclination to write 


4 


ill ſooner ſtab it in my heart, as it riſes, 


* 


\ "She was very uneaſy, upon the whole, 
in my company : wanted often to break 


from me yet ſo held me to my promiſe 


of permitting her to-go to Hampſtead, 
d 1 N how to get off 4 al- 
though it was impoſſible, in my ge 
carious ſituation with her, to think of 
performin it. 

In this ſituation; the women ready to 
aſſiſt; and, if I proceeded not, as ready 
to ridicule me; what had I left me, 
but to purſue the concerted ſcheme, and 
to ſeek a pretence to quarrel with her, 

in order to revoke my promiſed permiſ- 
Fon, and to convince tn that I would 
not be upbraided as the moſt brutal of 
raviſhers for * ? | 
I had agreed with the women, that 
if I could not find a pretence in her pre- 
ſence to begin my operations, the note 
ſhould lie in my way, and I was to pick 
it up, ſoon after her retiring from me. 

But I began to doubt atnear teno'clock, 

(fo earneſt was ſhe to leave me, ſuſpett- 

ing my over-warm behaviour to her, and 

eager graſping of her hand two or three 
times, with eye · ſtrings, as I felt, on the 
ſtrain, while her eyes ſhewed uneaſineſs 
and apprehenſion) that if ſhe actually 

retired for the night, it might be a 

chance, whether it would be eaſy to 

come at her again. Loth, therefore, to 
run ſuch a riſque, I ſtept out a little af- 
ter ten, with intent to alter the precon- 

certed diſpoſition a little; ſaying I 

would attend her again inſtantly. But 

as I returned I met her at the door, in- 

tending to withdraw for the night. I 
could not perſuade her to go back: nor 

had 1 gs of mind (ſo full of com- 

e as I was to her juſt before) to 

ay her by force: ſo ſhe ſlid through my 
hands into her own apartment. I had 
nothing to do, therefore, but to let my 
former concert take place. | 

I ſhould have premiſed (but care not 
for order of time, connexion, or any- 

thing elſe) that, between eight and nine 
in the evening, another ſervant of Lord 
M, on horſeback came, to deſire me to 
carry down with me Dr, S. the old peer 
havin been once (in extremis, as they 
Juogs e is now) relieved and reprieved 

him. I ſent and engaged the doctor 
to accompany me down; and am to 
call upon him by four this morning: 
or the devil ſhould have both my lord 
and che doctor, if I'd ſtir till. I got all 
ma e up. 122 — „ 


I Asen 
Poke thy. damned noſe forward into 


the event, if thou wilt Curſe me if 
thou ſhalt have it till it's proper time 
and place. And too ſoon then. 
She had hardly got 

but I found a litels payer; as I was go- 
ing into mine, which I took'up; and 
opening it, (for it was 2 pinned 
in another paper) what ſhould it. be, 


but a promiſſory- note, given as a bribe, 


with a further promiſe of a diamond- 
ring, to induce Dorcas to favour her 
miltreſs's eſcape? | 
How = temper changed in a mo- 
ment !=-Ring, ring, ring, ring, I 
bell, with a 1 Wi ks 15 break 
2 ſtring, and as if the houſe were on 


re. 8 
Every devil frighted into active life: 


the whole houſe in an uproar: up runs 
Will.— Sir—8Sir—8Sir!'—Eyes gog- 


gling, mouth diſtended — Bid the 


© damn'd toad Dorcas come hither,” 


(as I ſtood at the ſtair - head) in a hor- 


rible rage, and out of breath, cried I. 


In fight came the trembling devil — 


but ſtanding aloof, from the report made 
her by Will of the paſſion I was in, as 


well as from what ſhe heard. 
- Flaſh came out my ſword immedi- 


ately; for I had it ready on Curſed, 


© confounded, villainous, bribery and 


corruption? 
Up runs ſhe to her lady's door, 
ſcreaming out for ſafety and protection. 
© Good, your | honour,' interpoſed 


Will, © for God's ſake 1. Lord! O 


© Lord!'—receiving a good cuff. 
Take that, varlet, for ſaving the 


© ungrateful euretch from my ven- 


« geance !' 


* Wretch !" J intended to ſay; but if it 


were ſome other word of like ending, 
paſſion muſt be my excuſe. | 


Dp ran two or three of the ſiſter. 
hood—* What's the matter! What's 


© the matter! | 855 
© The matter! (for ſtill my beloved 


opened not the door; on the contrary, 
drew another bolt) © This abominable 


© Dorcas !—Call her aunt up! Let 
© her ſee what a traitreſs ſhe has placed 
about me!—And let her bring the 
toad to anſwer for herſelf —has taken 


<a bribe, a e, for life, to betray 


her truſt; by that means to perpetuate 
© a quarrel between a man and his wife, 
tand fruſtrate forever all hopes of re« 
s conciliation between us!! 


j 


5Hz Let 
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into her chamber, | 
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tience to proceed with the farce 


Ir T muſt reſume, I muſt. 
Up came the aunt puffing and blow- 
ing—As the hoped for mercy, ſbe was 


not privy toit! She never knew ſuch a 


plotting perverſe lady in her life !— 
Well might ſervants be at the paſs they 
were, when ſuch ladies as Mrs. Love- 
lace made no conſcience of corrupting 
them. For her part, ſhe deſired no 
mercy for the wretch: no niece of hers, 


jf ſhe were not faithful to her truſt !— 


But what was the proof ? 
She was ſhewn the paper. 

: © But too evident! Curſed, curſed 
© toad, devil, jade!“ paſſed from each 
mouth :—And the yileneſs of the cor- 
rupted, and the unworthineſs of the 


corruptreſs, were inveighed againſt. 


Up we all went, paſſing the lady's 
door into the dining-room, to proceed 


to trial. 


Stamp, ſtamp, ſtamp up, each on her 


heels; rave, rave, rave, every tongue. 


Bring up the creature before us all 
c this inſtant?! _ 
And would ſhe have got out of the 


© houſe, ſay you? 


Theſe the noiſes, and the ſpeeches, 
as we clattered by the door of the fair 


bribereſs. 


Up was brought Dorcas (whimper- 
ng) between two, both bawling out— 
« You muſt go—You ſhall go—'Tis 
© fit you ſhould anſwer for yourſelf— 
« You area diſcredit to all worthy ſer- 
< vants,'--as they pulled and puſhed 
Her up- ſtairs.— She whining—* I can- 


not ſee his honour—I cannot look ſo 


good and ſo generous a gentleman in 


the face—O how ſhall I bear my 


< aunt's ravings ?? 


Come up, and be d—n'd—Bring 


her forward, her imperial judge.— 
What a plague, it is the dete&ion, not 


© the crime, that confounds you. You 


© could be quiet enough for days toge- 


3 ther, as I ſee by the date, under the 


« villainy, Tell me, ungrateful de- 
c vil, tell me, who made the firſt ad- 
c yances? ? ; . 
Aye, diſgrace to my family and 
© blood,” cried the old one Tell his 


© honour—'ell the truth! Who made 


© the firſt advances?) | 
Aye, curſed creature, cried Sally, 

c ho made the firſt advances ?* ' 

I have betrayed one truſt already! 


CLARISSA 
Let me periſh, Belford, if I have pa- 


| © deed, if you a 


HARLOwWE. 


O let me not betray another -M 

© lady is a good lady!—0 let not her 

es e 

Tell all you know Tell the whole 

© truth, Dorcas,* cried Polly Horton. 

© His honour loves his lady too well, to 

© make her ſuffer much; little as ſhe re. 

. © quites his love“ þ | 

Every. body ſees that," cried Sally 

© Too well, indeed, for his honour, 1 

© was going to n 

Till now, I thought ſhe deſerved 

= love—But to bribe a ſervant thus, 

who ſhe ſuppoſed had orders to watch 

her ſteps, for fear of another elope- 

ment; and to impute that precaution 

to me as acrime!—Yet I muſt loye 
© her—Ladies, forgive my weakneſs" 

Curſe upon my grimaces!—If I have 

patience to repeat them! — But thou 

ſhalt have it all- Thou canſt not de- 

ſpiſe me more ow I deſpiſe myſelf!, * 
| * ap I 


a W a 


© BuT ſuppoſe, Sir, ſaid Sally, 
© you have my lady and the wench 
face to face! You ſee ſhe cares not to 
©/confeſs.” | ; 
O my careleſſneſs!” cried Dorcas 
© Don't let my poor lady ſuffer!—lIn- 
i knew what I know, 
you would ſay her hadyſhip has been 
« cruelly treated.” 
dee, ſee, ſee, ſee !*—repeatedly, every 
one at once“ Only ſorry for the de- 
« tefion, as your honour ſaid Not for 
© the fault. | 
* Curſed creature!” and Deviliſh, 
, creature!” from every mouth. 
© Your lady wwor't—ſhe dare not— 
© come out to fave you, cried Sally; 
© though it is more his honour's mercy, 
© than your deſert, if he does not cut 
« your vile throat this inftant,” _ 
© Say," repeated Polly, © was it your 
© lady, that made the firſt advances, or 
© was it you, you creature? : 
If the lady had fo much honour, 
bawled the mother, * excuſe me, So 
* Excuſe me, Sir,'—[Confound the old 
wretch ! ſhe had like to have ſaid Sou!] 
If the lady has ſo much honour, as 
ve have ſuppoſed, ſhe will appear to 
© vindicate a poor ſervant, milled, as 
© ſhe has been, by ſuch large promiſes?, 
But ! hope, Sir, you wil do them 
* both juſtice: I hope you will Good | 
© lack - Good erf mehr her 
hands together To grant ber every 
© thing ſhe could aſk—To' indulge her 
© in her unworthy hatred to my poor 
5 6- innocent 
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(innocent houſe ! — To let her go to 
a Jamadand , though your bon 2, told 
us, you could get no condeſcenſion 
6. from her; no, not the leaſt O Sir 
0 Sir I hope I hope — If your lad 

vill not come out—I hope you will 
« find a way to hear this cauſe in her 
« preſence. I value not my doors an 
« ſuch an occaſion as this. Juſtice I ever 
© loved. I defire you will come at the 
bottom of it in clearance to me, III 


« be ſworn I had no privity ia this black 


corruption. . 
juſt then, we heard the lady's door 
unbar, unlock, unbolt. | 

Now, Sir!!! 

© Now, Mr. Lovelace!“ 

Now, Sir!” from every encourag- 
ing mouth. 

But, O Jack! Jack! Jack! I can 
write no more 2 — 51 


Ir you muſt have it all, you muſt! fa 


Now, Belford, ſee us all fitting in 
judgment, reſolyed to puniſh the fair 
bribereſs—TI, and the mother, the hi- 
therto dreaded mother, the nieces Sally, 
Pally, the traitreſs Dorcas, and Mabel], 
a guard, as it were, over Dorcas, that 


the might not run away, and hide her- 


ſelf—All pre-determined, and of ne- 
ceſity pre-determined, from the journey 
I was going to take, and my precarious 
ſituation with her—And hear her un- 
bolt, unlock, unbar, the door ; then, as 
it proved afterwards, put the key into 
the lock on the outſide, lock the door, 
and put it in her pocket—W1llI knew, 
below, who would give me notice, if, 
while we were all above, ſhe ſhould 

miſtake her way, and go down-ſtairs, 
inſtead of coming into the dining- room: 
the ſtreet-doors alſo doubly ſecured, 
and every ſhutter to the windows round 
the houſe faſtened, that no noiſe or 
ſcreaming ſhould be heard ¶ Such was 
the brutal preparation] And then hear 
her ſtep- towards us, and inſtantly 2 
her enter among us, confiding- in her 
own. innocence; and with a majeſty in 

er perſon and manner, that is natural 
to her; but which then ſhone out in all 
t's glory Every tongue ſilent every 
eye awed.— every heart quaking— mine, 


ma particular manner ſunk, throbleſs, 


and twice below it's. uſual region, to 
once at my throat. A ſhameful re- 
creant!— She ſilent too, looking round 

» firſt on me; then on the mother, as 


vo longer fearing her; then on Sally, 


« 


Polly, and the culprit Dorcas! Such 


the glorious r | 


at that awful moment! 


She would have ſpoken, but could | 


not, looking down my guilt into con- 


fuſion. A mouſe might have been heard 


polling over the floor: her an light 
feet and ruſtling ſilks could not have 
prevented it; for ſhe ſeemed to tread 
air, and to be all ſoul, She paſſed back 
wards and forwards, now towards me, 


now towards the door ſeveral times, 


before ſpeech could get the better of in- 


dignation; and at laſt, after twice or 


thrice hemming to recover her articu- 


late voice—* O thou contemptible and 


© abandoned Lovelace, thinkeſt thou 
* that I ſee not through this poor vil - 


* 


* lainous plot of thine, and of theſe thy 


5 wicked accomplices ? 


Thou woman, [looking at the 


mother] once my terror !--always my 


5 diſlike but now my deteſtation !— 


ſhouldſt once more (far thine perhaps 


© was the preparation) have provided 


© for me intoxicating potions, to rob 

me of my ſenſes. K 4. 
And then, thus, wretch, [turning 

to me] mighteſt more ſecurely have 


© depended upon ſuch a low contriv- 


© ance as this! | | 


have been the ruin, body and ſoul, 
of hundreds of innocents, (you ſhew 
me how, in full aſſembly) know, that 
I am not married—Ruined, as I am, 
by your help, I bleſs God, I am not 


have friends that will demand my ho- 
nour at your hands! - And to whoſe 
authority I will apply; for none has 


what further inſults you offer me, or 
cite him to offer me. I am a perſon, 


and fortune. I never will be his; 
and, to your utter ruin, will find 
friends to purſue you: and now 
have this full 
wickedneſs, and have heard your baſe 
incitements, will have no mercy up- 
on you!" 16-200 eee 
They could not laugh at the poor 
figure I made. Lord! how every devil, 
conſcience-ſhaken, tremble ii! 
What a dejection muſt ever fall to the 
lot of guilt, were it given to innocence 
always thus to exert itſelf! 
And as for thee, thou vile Dorcas 1 
© Thou double deceiver !—ewhini 
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And ye, vile women, who perhaps x 


married, to this miſcreant—And 1 


this man over me. Look to ĩt then, | 


though thus vilely betrayed, of rank ; 


proof of picker Sera 


© out 
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out thy pretended love for me!—Be 


gone, wretch! — Nobody will hurt 
© thee!—Be gone, I ſay!-—Thou haſt 
too well afted thy part to be blamed 
„by here but myſelf— Thou art 
“ fafet' thy guilt is 1 in fuch 
_* a houſe as this !—T hy ſhameful, thy 
poor part, thou haſt as well acted, as 
the low farce could give thee to act! 
As well as they each of them, (th) 
© faperiors, though not thy betters 
© thou ſeeſt, can act theirs. —Steal away 
into darkneſfs!—No enquiry after this 
© wilt be made, whofe the firſt advances, 
JJ. 8 
And, as T hope to live, che wench, 
confoundedly frightened, flunk away; 
fo did her fentinel Mabell ; though I, 
endeavouring to raliy, cried out for Por- 
ce ass to ſtay - But I believe the devil could 
not have ſtopt her, when an angel bid 
Her be « 5 
Madam, ſaid I, let me tell you; 
and was advancing towards her, with a 
_ Herce aſpect, moſt curſedly vexed and 
aſhamed too. 8 | 
But ſhe turned to me—* Stop where 
* thou art, O vileſt and moſt abandoned 
© of men{— Stop where thou art!— 
4 Nor, with that determined face, 
© offer to touch me, if thou would 


n 

To my aſtoniſhment, the held forth 
a penknife in her hand, the point to her 
own. boſom, graſping reſolutely the 
| whole handle, ſo that there was no of- 
fering to take it from her. 

I offer not miſchief 
dat myſelf. You, Sir—and ye wo- 
* men—are ſafe from every violence of 
mine. The Law ſhall be all my re- 
t ſource: the LAW !'—and ſhe Poke 
the word with emphafis, The Law! 
that to ſuch people carries natural ter- 


ror with it, and now ſtruck 2 panick 


into them. | 
No wonder, fince thoſe who will 
damn themſelves to procure eaſe and 


plenty in this world, will tremble at 


every-thing that ſeems to threaten their 
methods of obtaining that eaſe and 
OO oe bopaby 


".* The LAW only ſhall be my re- 


© fuge!” ! 5: 


_ « The infamous mother whiſpered me, 
that it were better to make terms with 
this „range lady, and let her go. 

Sally, notwithſtanding all her impu- 


gent bravery at other times, ſaid, If 


was all. 


That is 


to any - body 


CLARISSA MARLOWE, 


Mr. Lovelace had told them what wy 


ws And Polly Horton That. ſhe mu 


* 


wife, dad deen very much injuredz dhe. 


That is not'now a matter to be di. 


Madam 


We do, ſaid The; * and I thank 
© God, I am not thine Once more 1 
thank God for it—TI have no doy 
of the further baſeneſs that thou haf 


intended me, by this vile and Joy 
trick: but I have my SENSEs, Love. 


© lace: and from my heart 1 deſpiſe 


5 thee, thou very poor Lovelace! ow 
© canft thou ſtand | 


in my preſence |» 
© Thou, that" 7% 
Madam, Madam, Magdam—Theſ 
© are inſults not to be borne! And 
was approaching her. 
She withdrew to the door, and ſet her 


back againſt it, holding the pointed 
knife to her heaving boſom 5 while the 


women held me, beſeeching me not to 


provoke the violent lady For their 


. ſake, and be eur ſed to them, they 
beſought me — and all three hung upon 
me While the truly heroick lady 


| braved me, at that diftance : 
not that I ſhould be a corpſe at thy 


Approach me, Lovelace, with re- 
© ſentment, if thou wilt. I dare die. It 
© is in defence of my honour. God will 
be merciful to my poor foul! Iex- 
© pe& no mercy from thee! I haye 
gained this diſtance, and two ſteps 


© nearer me, and thou ſhalt fee what L 


© dare do!” ; 
Leave me, women, to myſelf, and. 
to my angel! They retired ata diſ- 
tance—* O my beloved creature, how 
« you terrify me!'—holding out my. 


arms, and ny on one knee Not 


© a ſtep, not a ſtep farther, except to fe. 
< ceive my death at that injured hand 
* which is thus held up againſt a lift 


far dearer to me than my on IIa 


© avillain!—the blackeſt of villains | 


* Say you will ſheath your knife in the, 


© injurer's, not the injured's heart, and 
© then will I indeed approach you, but, 
f notelſe.* CC! 

The mother twanged her damned 
nofe ; and Sally and Polly pulled out 
their handkerchiefs, and furned from 
us. They never in thejr lives, they told 
me after arab Veel fuch a ſcene. 


Innocence ſo triumphant Villain 
fe debaſed - they muſt mean. 
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” CLARI 88A 
Unawares to myſelf, I had moved 


«ward to my angel — And daſt thou, 


© doſt thou, fill diſclaiming, Hill ad- 
Fond rw vr thou, doſt thou, fill 
« infidiouſly move towards me? [And 
ter hand was extended] © I dare—I 
s dare—Not rafhly neither My heart 
© from principle abhors the act, which 
« thou makeſt neceſſary ? God, in thy 
« mercy!' [Lifting up her eyes and 
tands] * God, in thy mercy——"" 

I threw myſelf to the farther end of 
the room. An ejaculation, a ſilent 
ejaculation, employing her thoughts 
that moment; Polly ſays the whites of 
her lovely eyes were dnly viſible: and, 
in the inſtant that ſhe extended her 
hand, aſſuredly to ſtrike the fatal blow, 
[How the very recital terrifies me!] 
ſhe caſt her eye towards me, and ſaw 
me at the utmoſt diſtance the room 
would allow, and heard my broken 
voice My voice was utterly broken; 
nor knew I what I ſaid, or whether to 
the purpoſe or not And her charming 
cheeks, that were all in a glow before, 
turned pale, w_ terrified N her own. 

ſe; and lifting up her eyes— 
1 Thank God!—Thank God! ſaid 
the angel Delivered for the preſent; 
for the preſent delivered—from my- 
© ſelf! Keep, Sir, keep that diſtance;” 
[Looking down towards me, who was 


proftrate on the floor, my heart N | 


as with an hundred daggers; ] that 
« diſtance has ſaved a life; to what re- 
ſerved, the Almighty only knows.” 
To be happy, Madam; and to 
* make happy !—And O let me but 
© hope for your favour for to-morrow 
A will put off my journey till then 
And may God : of 26 
_* Swear not, Sir!'—With an awful 
and piercing aſpe&t—* You have too- 
too often {worn God's eye is upon 
us His more immediate eye; and. 
hoked wildly. But the women looked 
up to the cieling, as if e of God's 
eye, and trembled. And well they 
hy and I too, who ſo very lately 
ad each of us the devil in our hearts. 
1 If not to-morrow, Madam, ſay 
„ dut next Thurſday, your , uncle's 
. 3. fay but next Thurſday!” 
bis Lay, of this you may aſ- 
* fure yourſelf, I never, never will be 
\ Yours —And let. me hope, that I. 
| May be entitled to the performance of 
Your promiſe, ity be permitted $0 
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door out of her pocket, and unlock it 


HARLOWE. 


« leave. this innocent houſe, as one 
« called it, (but long bave my ears 
been aceuſtomed to ſuch inverſions of 
« words) as ſoon as the day breaks. 
Did my perdition depend upon it, 
* that you cannot, Madam, but upon 
terms. And I hope you will not 
© terrify me ſtill dreading the ac · 
curſed knife. 54 
Notbing leſs than an attempt upon 
muy honour ſhall make me deſperate; 
I have no view but to defend my ho- 
nour: with ſuch a view only I en- 
tered into treaty with your infamous 
agent below. The reſolution you 
have ſeen, I truſt, God will give me 
again, upon the ſame occaſion. But 
for a leſt, I wiſh not for it.— Only 
take notice, women, that I am no 
wife of this man: baſely as he has 
uſed me, I am not his wife. He hag 
no authority over me. If he po 
away by-and-by, and you act by his 
authority to detain me, look to it.“ 
Then, taking one of the lights, ſhe 
turned from us; and away the went, 
unmoleſted.—Not a ſoul was able to 
moleſt her, ES | 
Mabel! ſaw her, tremblingly, and in 
a hurry, take the key of her chamber. 
and, as ſoon as ſhe entered, heard — 
double- lock, bar, and bolt it. 
By her taking out her key, when ſhe 
came out of her chamber to us, the no 
doubt ſuſpected my deſign: which was, 
to have carried her in my arms thither, 
if the made ſuch force neceſſary, after 
I had intimidated her; and to hay 
been her companion foy that night. 
She was to have had feveral bed- 
chamber-women to aſſiſt to undreſs her 
upon occaſion: but from the moment 
ſhe entered the dining-room with fo 
much intrepidity, it was abſolutely 


_ Impoſſible to think of profecuting my 
villainous deſigns againſt ner 


EN 7 * N ae 2 

Tuts, this, Belford, was the band 

I made of a contrivanee from which 1 
expected ſo much And now I am 
ten times worſe off than before. 
Thou never ſaweſt people in thy life 
look ſo like fools upon one another, as 
the mother, her partners, and I, did, 
for a fem minutes. And at laſt, the 
two deviliſh nymphs broke out into in- 
ſulting ridicule upon me; While the 
old wretch was concerned for her 
n | ' houſe, 
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houſe, the reputation of her houſe. I 
curſed them all together; and, retiring 
to my chamber, locked myſelf in. 
And now it is time to ſet out: all T 
Have gained, detection, diſgrace, freſh 
uilt by repeated perjuries, and to be 
eſpi 1 by her I doat upon; and, what 
3s ſtill worſe to a proud heart, hy my- 
fel. Ke 
Succeſs, ſucceſs in projects, is every- 


thing. What an admirable eontriver 


did I think myſelf till now! Even for 


zhis ſcheme among the reſt! But how 


pitifully fooliſh does it now appear fo 
 mme!l—Scratch out, eraſe, never to be 
read, every part of my preceding let- 
ters, where I have boaſtingly mention- 
ed it. And never preſume to railly me 
upon the curſed ſubjet: for I cannot 
bear it. 

gut for the lady, by my ſoul, I love 
her. I admire her, more than ever! I 
muſt have her. I will have her ftill— 
With honour or without, as I have often 
vowed. My curſed fright at her acci- 
dental bloody noſe, ſo lately, put her 
upon improving upon me thus. Had 
ſhe threatened ME, I ſhould ſoon have 
been maſter. of one arm, and in both! 


But for ſo fincere a virtue to threaten. 


herſelf, and not to offer to intimidate 
any other, and with ſo much preſence of 
mind, as to diſtinguiſh, in the very paſ- 
ſionate intention, the neceſſity of the 
act, in defence of her Honour, and fo 
fairly to diſavow leſſer occaſions: ſhew- 
ed ſuch a deliberation, ſuch a choice, 
ſuch a principle; and then keeping me 
40 e at a diſtance, that I could 
not ſeize her hand, ſo ſoon as ſhe could 
have given the fatal blow; how impoſ- 


ſible not to be ſubdued by fo true and 


ſo diſcreet a magnanimity ö | 

But ſhe is not gone. She ſhall not 
go. I vill preſs her with letters for 
the Thurſday. She ſhall yet be mine, 
legally mine. For, as to cohabitation, 
there is now no ſuch thing to be thought 


The captain ſhall give her away, as 
proxy. for her uncle. My lord will 


die. My fortune will help my vill, 
and ſet me above every-thing and, 


every-body. 


But here is the curſe—She deſpiſes 
me, Jack! - What man, as I have here- 


tofore ſaid, can bear to be deſpiſed 
eſpecially by his wife !—-O Lord! O 
Lord! What a hand, what a curſed 


HARLOWE. 


hand, have I made of this plot And 
here ends © | 


The hiſtory of the Lady and the Pen. 
knife !-— The devil take the penknife! 


IIt goes againſt me to ſay, 


Sad bleſs the lady!” 
NEAR 5. SAT MOEN, | | 


LETTER XIV. 
MR: LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, | 
SUPERSCRIBED TO MRS. LOVELACE, 


Me HALL SAT. NIGAT, JUNE 244 
| MY DFAREST LIFE, | 


" FF you do not impute to love, and to 


terror raiſed by love, the poor figure 
I made before 70 laſt night, you oil 
not do me juſtice, I thought I would 
try to the very laſt moment, if, by com- 
plying with you in ewvery-thing, I could 
prevail upon you to promiſe to be mine 
on Thurſday next, ſince you refuſed me 
an earlier day. Could I have been fo 
happy, you had not been hindered go- 
ing to Hampſtead, or wherever elſe you 


| pleaſed. But when I could not prevail 


upon you to give me this aſſurance, 
what room had I (my demerit ſo great) 
to ſuppoſe, that your going Ache 
would not be to loſe you forever? 

I will own to you, Madam, that yeſ- 


terday afternoon I picked up the paper 
ed 


dropt by Dorcas; who has con 
that ſhe would have affiſted you in get- 
ting away, if ſhe had had an opportunity 
ſo to do; and undoubtedly dropped it 
by accident, And conld I have pre- 
vailed upon you as to Thurſday next, I 
would have made no uſe of it; ſecure 
as I ſhould then have been in your ward, 
given, to be mine. But when I found 
ou inflexible, I was reſolved to try, if 
by reſenting Dorcas's treachery, Icould 
not make your pardon of me the condi- 
tion of mine to ber: and if not, to 
make a handle of it to revoke my con - 
ſent to your going away from Mrs. 
Sinclair's; fince the r . 
that muſt have been ſo fatal to me. 
So far, indeed, was my S iit 
loau and artful: and when I was chal- 
lenged with it, as ſuch, in ſo high zu 
noble a manner, I could not avoid 


% 
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taking ſhame to myfelf upon ih ** Ne 


- But you muſt permit me, Madam, to 


hope, that you will not puniſh me too 
heavily for ſo poor a contrivance, ſince 
no diſhonour- was meant you; and 
ſince, in the moment of it's executidn, 
you had as great an inftance of my in- 
capacity to defend a wrong, a low mea- 
ſure, and, at the ſame time, in your 


power over me, as mortal man could 


we- In a word, fince you muſt have 

Len, that I was abſolutely under the 
controul both of Canſcience and of 
Love, | 


wuiſbing you to remain where you are, 
till, either you give me your word td 
meet me at the altar on Thurſday; or 
till I have the honour of attending you, 
preparative to the ſolemnit which will 
46 that day the happieſt of my life, 
I am but too ſenfible; that this kind 
of treatment may appear to you with 
the face of an arbitrary and illegal im- 
polition; but as the e 07h not 


only to ourſelves, but to both our Fa- 
mes, may be fatal, if you cannot be 


moved in my favour; let me beſeech 


you to forgive this act of compulſion, 


on the ſcore of the neceſſity e your 
dear ſelf have laid me under to be 
guilty of it; and to permit the ſolem- 


nity of next Thurſday to include an 


aft of oblivion of all paſt offences. 
The orders I have given to the peo- 
P the houſe are: That you Rall 
obeyed in every particular that is 
conſiſtent with my expectations of find - 
W ou there on my return to town on 
edneſday next: that Mrs. Sinclair 
and her nieces, having incurred your 
jt difpleaſure, ſhall not, without 
your orders, come into your preſence: 
that neither ſhall Dorcas, till ſhe has 


fully cleared her conduct to your ſatiſ- 


n, be permitted to attend you: 


but Mabell, in her place; of whom 
you" ſeemed ſome time ago to expreſs 
ſome liking. Will I have left behind 
me to attend your commands. If he 


be either negli: 


nt or i tinent, yo 
difmiſion impert: t, your 


| all be a diſmiſſion of him 

n my ſervice for ever. But, as to 
letters which may be ſent you, or 4 
which you may. have to ſend, I mult 
bumbly entreat, that none ſuch paſs 
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ſhall be ſacred: and the letters, if ſuch 
be ſent, fhall be given into your on 
hands the moment the ceremony is 


performed, or before, if vou require 
ik, 0 : . | 
Mean time I will enquire, and fend 
you word, how Miſs Howe does; and 
to what, if I can be informed, her long 
lence is owing. - | 
Dr. Perkins I found here, attending 
my lord, when I arrived with Dr. 8. 
He acquaints me that your father, mo- 


| ther, uncles, and the ſtill % worthy 
" I'will got offer to defend myſelf, for 


rſons of your family, are well; and 
intend to be all at your uncle Har- 
lowe's next week; I preſume, with in- 
tent to keep his anniverſary. This 
can make no alteration, but a happy 
one, as to perſont, on Thurſday; be- 
cauſe Mr. Tomlinſon aſſured me, that 
if any-thing fell out to hinder yout 
uncle's coming up in. perſon, (which, 
however, he did not then expe&) he 
would be ſatisfied if his friend the 


captain were proxy for him. I ſhall 


ſend a man and hotſe to- morroy to 
the captain, to be at greater certainty. 

I ſend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
who will wait your pleaſure in relation 
to the impatiently- wiſhed for Thurſ- 
day: which I humbly hope will be fig- 


* 


nified by a line. 


My lord, though hardly ſenſible, 
and uͤnmindful of every. thing but of 
your felicity, deſires his moſt affec- 
tionate compliments to you. He has 
in readineſs to preſent to you à very 
valuable ſet of jewels, which he hopes 
will be acceptable, whether he lives to 
ſee you adorn them or nt. a 

Lady Sarah and Lady Betty have 
alſo their tokens of teſpe& ready to 
court your acceptance: but may Hea- 
ven incline you to give the opportunity 
of receiving their perſonal dompli- 
ments, and thoſe of my couſins Mon- 
tague, before the next week be out! 

His lordſhip is exceeding ill. Dr. 
8. has no hopes of him, The only 
conſolation J can have for the death of 
a relation who loves me ſo well, if he 
do die, muſt arile from the additional 
power it will put into my hands of 


 ſhewing how much I am, my deare 


life, your ever-affeFionate and faith- 


oor to-you, far the few days that I fu 


ſhall be abſent, © But I do affure you, 


IDs that the feals of both forts 
ho 5 F | N 0 | 4. we | 5 
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LETTER xv. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


$UPERSCRIBED, TO MRS, LOVELACE,; 
. HALL, SUNDAY NIGHT, JUNE 25. 
MY DEAREST LOVE, 

I Cannot find words to expreſs how 


1 much I am mortified at the return 
of my meſſenger without a line from 


you. 
I Thurſday is ſo near, that I will ſend 
meſſenger afte? meſſenger every four 


hours, till I have a favourable anſwer; . 


the one to meet the other, till it's eve 
arrives, to know if I may venture to 
appear in your preſence with the hope 
of having my wiſhes anſwered on that 
day. ES 
* our love, Madam, I neither ex- 
pect, nor aſk for; nor will, till my 
future behaviour gives you cauſe to 
think I deſerve it. All I at preſent 


preſume to wiſh, is, to have it in my 


power to do you all the juſtice I can 


riow do you: and to your generoſity. 


will IT leave it, to reward me, as I ſhall 
merit, with your affeftion. | 
At preſent,” revolving my poor be- 


haviour of Friday night before you, I 
think I ſhould ſooner chuſe to go to my 
laſt audit, unprepared for it as I am, 


than to appear in your preſence, unleſs 
you give me ſome hope, that I ſhall be 


received as your elected huſband, ra- 


ther than (however deſerved) as a de- 
teſted criminal. „ 
Let me therefore propoſe an expedi- 
ent, in order to ſpare my own confu- 


ſion; and to ſpare you the neceſſity 


for that ſoul-harrowing recrimination, 
which I cannot ſtand, and which muſt 
be diſagreeable to yourſelf—To name 


the church, and I will have every- 


thing in readineſs; ſo that our next in- 
terview will be, in a manner, at the 
very altar; and then you will have the 
kind huſband to forgive for the faults 
of the ungrateful lover. If your re- 
ſentment be ſtill too high to write more, 
Jet it only be in your own dear hand, 
theſe words, St. Martin's church, 
« Thurſday,'—or theſe, * St. Giles's 
© church, Thurſday;* nor will J inſiſt 
upon any inſcription or ſubſcription, 
or-ſo much as the initials of your name. 


This ſhall be all the favour I will ex- 


HARLOWE, 


pect, till the dear hand itſelf is given 
to mine, in preſence of that Being 
whom I invoke as a witneſs of the in. 
violable faith and. honour of your ader. 
JO | 
Meg LovELacz, 
LETTER. XVI, 
MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, _ { 
SUPERSCRIBED, TO MRS, LOVELACE, 
M. HALL, MONDAY, JUNE 26, 
NCE more, my deareſt love, do[ 
conjure you to ſend me the four 


requeſted words. There is no time to 
be loſt. And I would not have next 


Thurſday go over, without being en- 


titled to call you mine, for the world; 
and that as well for your ſake as m 
own. Hitherto all that has paſſedis 
between you and me only; but, after 
Thurſday, if my wiſhes areunanſwer- 
ed, the whole will be before the world. 

My lord is extremely ill, and en- 
dures not to have me out of his ſight 
for one half-hour. But this ſhall not 
have the leaſt weight with me, if you 
be pleaſed to hold out the olive-branch 
to me in the four requeſted words. 


Captain Tomlinſon, 

All your family are at your uncle 
Harlowe's. Your uncle finds he can- 
not go up; and names Captain Tom- 
linſon for his proxy. , He propoſes to 
keep all your Rami with him, till the 


captain aſſures him, that the ceremony 


is over. £7 „„ 
Already he has begun, with hope of 
ſucceſs, to try to reconcile your mo- 
ther to ou. 7 
My Lord M. but juſt now has told 


me, how happy he ſhould think him- 


ſelf to have an opportunity, before he 
dies, to. ſalute you as his niece. I have 
put him in hopes, that he ſhal} ſee you; 
and have told him, that I will go to 
town on Wedneſday, in orderto prevail 
upon yau to accompany me down on 


huriday or Friday. Ihaveordereda a 
ſett to be in readineſs to carry me up; 
and, were not my lord ſo very ill, my 


couſin Montague tells me, ſhe wou 
offer her attendance on yu If you 


pleaſe, therefore, we can ſet out for 


this place the moment the ſolemnity is 
performed. . 5 


I bave the following intelli gence from | 


Do 


* CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


Do not, deareſt creature, diſſipate all 
thoſe promiſing appearances, and, by 
refaſing to ſave your own and your fa- 
mily's reputation in the eye of the 
world, uſe yourſelf worſe than the un- 
gratefulleſt wretch on earth has uſed 

ou. For if we are married, all the 
liigrace you imagine you have ſuffered 
while a fingle lady, will be my own; 
and only known to ourſelves. 


Once more then, conſider well the, 


Gtuation weare both in; and remember, 
my deareſt life, that Thurſday will be 
ſoon here; and that you have no time 
to lole. | | 

In a letter ſent by themeſſenger whom 
I diſpatch with, this, I have deſired, 
that my friend, Mr. Belford, who is 
your very great admirer, and who 
knows all the ſecrets of my heart, will 
wait upon you, to know hat I am to 
depend upon, as to the choſen day. 

Sorely, my dear, you never could, 
at any time, ſuffer half ſo much from 


cruel ſuſpenſe, as I do. wad 


If I have not an anſwer to this, either 
from your own goodneſs, or through 


Mr. Belford's interceſſion, it will be 


too late for me to ſet out: and Captain 
Tomlinſon will be diſappointed, who 

goes to town on purpoſe to attend your 
pleaſure, . | 7 
One motive for the gentle reſtraint I 


hare preſumed to lay you under, is, to 


prevent the miſchiefs that might enſue 
(as probably to the more innocent, as 
to the /zſs) were you to write to any- 


body while your paſſions were ſo much 
raſed and inflamed againſt me. Hav- 


ing apprized you of my direction to 


women in ton on this head, I 


wonder you ſhould have endeavoured 
toſenda letter to Miſs Howe, although 


in a cover directed to that young lady's 
t*; as pow muſt think it would 


be likely to fall into my hands. 
The juſt ſenſe of what 1 have de- 


lerved the contents /hould be, leaves me 
no oom to doubt what they are. Ne- 


vertheleſs, I return it you incloſed, 


with the ſeal; as you will ſee, unbroken. 
Relieve, I beſeech you, deareſt Ma- 
dam, by the four requeſted words, or 
by Mr. Belford, the anxiety of your ' 


fver-affe&ionate and obliged 


Remember, there will not, there can- 
V The lady had made an attempt to ſend away & letter. 


. 


conſtraint too as 


807 
not be time for further writing, and 
for coming up by Thurſday, your 
uncle s birth-day. «© 


LETTER XvIl. 


MR. LOVELACE, db jon 'BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


| MONDAY, JUNE 26. 
HOU wilt ſee the ſituation I am 

| in with Miſs Harlowe by the in- 

cloſed copies of three letters; to two of 

which I am ſo much ſcorned as not to 

have one word given mein anſwer; and 
of the third (now ſent by the meſſenger 
who brings thee this) I am afraid as 
little notice will be taken And if ſo, 
her day of grace is abſolutely over. 
One would imagine (ſo long uſed to 

e has been) that ſhe 

might have been ſatisfied with the tri- 
umph ſhe had over vs all on Friday 
night: a triumph that to this hour has 
ſunk my pride and my vanity ſo much, 
that I almoſt hate the words, plot, con- 


trivance, ſcheme; and ſhall miſtruſt 


myſelf in future, for every-one that 
riſes to my inventive head. | 
But ſeeſt thou not, that I am under 
a neceſſity to continue her at Sinclair's, 
and to prohibit all her correſpondences? 
Now, Belford, as I conſtht in my 
preſent mood, think of nothing leſs 
than marrying her, if ſhe let not Thurſ- 
day flip; I would haye thee attend her, 
in purſuance of the intimation T have 
given her in my letter of this date; and 
vow for me, ſwear for me, bind thy 
ſoul to her for my honour, and uſe what 
arguments thy fiendly heart can ſug- 
eſt, in order to procure me an anſwer 
rom her; which, as thou wilt ſee, ſhe 
may give in four words only. ' And 
then I purpoſe to leave Lord M. (dan- 
Recon y ill as he is) and meet her at 
er appointed church, in order to ſo- 
lemnize: if ſhe will ſign but CI. H. to 
thy writing the four words, that ſhall 


_ do; for would not come up to be made 


a fool of in the face of all my family 
and ende e wh 400M 
If ſhe ſhould let the day go off; 1 
ſhall be deſperate. I am entangled in 
my own' devices, and cannot bear that, 
ſhe ſhould detett me. WW 
O' that I had been honeſt!==Whar a 


512 devil 


—— 


| 


— 


CLARISSA 
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devil are all my plots come to! What 
do they end in but one grand plot upon 
mylelf, and a title to eternal infamy 
and diſgrace! But, 7 on thy 


friendly offices, I will ſay no more of 
this. -Let her ſend me but one line! 
— But one line! To treat me as un- 
goprthy of her notice; yet be altogether 


in my power I cannot will not bear 


the, 19557 

My lord, as I ſaid, is extremely ill. 
The doRors give him over. He gives 
himſelf over, Thoſe who would not 


But as to myſelf, I am doubtful: for 
theſe long and violent ſtruggles between 


the conſtitution and the diſeaſe (though 
the latter has three phyſicians and an 
apothecary to help it forward, and all 


ree, as to their preſcriptions, of dif- 
ferent opinions too) indicate a plaguy 
tough habit, and ſavour more of re- 
cavery than death: and the more ſo, as 


he has no ſharp or acute mental organs 


to whet out his bodily ones, and to raiſe 
his fever above the ſymptomatick help- 
ful one. | | i 
Thou wilt ſee in the incloſed what 


pains I am at to diſpatch meſſengers; 
Who are conſtantly on the road to meet 
each other, and one of them to link in 


have him die, are afraid he will die. 


HARLOWE. 


„ org at laſt to this much · injured 
a 0 N 5 i 2 
| l believe ou know your friend Bel. 
ford too well, to think he would be e 
with you, or with any man alive, who 
ſhould ſeek to make him promiſe for lim 
what he never intended toperform. And 
let me tell thee, that I have not much 
confidence in the honour of aman;who 
by imitation of hands (I will only call 
it) has ſhewn ſo little regard to the ho- 
nour of his own relations. 

Only that thou haſt ſuch jeſuitical 
qualifyings, or I ſhould think thee at 
leaſt touched with remorſe, and brought 
within view of being aſhamed of 
curſed inventions by the ill ſucceſs of 
thy laſt: which I heartily congratulate 
thee upon. | F | 

O the divine lady l- But I will not 
aggra vate! 788 5 

Nevertheleſs, when thou writeſt, that, 
in thy preſent mood, thou thinkeſt of mar. 
rying, and yet canſt ſo eafily change th 
mood: when I know thy heart is — 
the ſtate: that the four words thou 


courteſt from the lady are as much to 


the chain with a fourth, whoſe ſtation. 


is 'in-London, and five miles onward, 
or till met. But, in truth, I have 
ſome other matters for them to perform 
at the ſame time, with my lord's banker 
and his lawyer; which will enable me, 
if hig lordſhip is ſo good as to die this 


other relations. I don't mean Charlotte 
and Patty; for they are noble 2 but 


bout, to be an overmatch for ſome of my 


others, who have been ſcratching and 
clawing under-ground like ſo many 


moles in my abſence; and whoſe work - 
ings I have diſcovered ſince I have been 
down, by the little heaps of dirt they 


have thrown up. 3 


A ſpeedy account of thy commiſſion, 
dear Jack} The leiter travels all night. 


LET T ER XVIII. 


7 « C0; het 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 


 » LONDON, JUNE 27. TUESDAY» 
Ob muſt excuſe me, Lovelace, 
from engaging in the office you 


would have me undeptake, till I can 


be better aſſured you really intend ho- 


\ 


thy purpoſe, as if ſhe wrote forty; ſince 
it will ſhew ſhe can forgive the higheſt 
injury that can be offered to woman: 
and when I recolle& how eaſily thou 
canſt find excuſes to poſtpone, thou 
muſt be more explicit a good deal, as 
to thy real intentions, and future ho- 
nourthan thou art: for I eannot truſt to 
a temporary remorſe; which is brought 
on by diſappointment too, and not by 
pringiples and the like of which thou 
aſt ſo often got over. 

If thou canſt convinceme time gang 
for the day, that thou meaneſt to 
honourably by her, in her o4vn ſenſe of 
the word; or, if not time enough, 
fix ſome other day, (which thou ought- 
eſt to leave to her option, and not bind 
her down for the py wy and the 
rather, as thy pretence for ſo doing 18 
founded on an abſolute fiction) I will . 
then maſt chearfully - undertake thy 


_ cauſe; by perſon, if the will admit me 


to her preſence; if ſhe will not, by pen. 


But, in this caſe, thou muſt allow me 


to be guarantee for thy faith. And, 
if ſo, as much as I value thee, andre» 
ſped thy ſill in- all the qualifications 
of a gentleman, thou mayſt d 

upon it, that I will act up to the cha- 
racer of a guarantee, with more hq- 
nour than the princes of our day uſo 


1 | ir be it ſ oken. 
ally dito their ſhame bei 1 
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ry Mean time, let me tell thee, that my 
heart bleeds for the wrongs this an- 
ick lady has received: and if thou 
— not marry her, if ſhe will have 
thee; and, when married, make her 
the beſt and tendereſt of huſbands, I 
would rather be a dog, a monkey, a 
bear, a viper, or a toad, than thee. 
Command me with honour, and thou 
malt find none readier to oblige thee, 
than thy fincere friend, 
| Jon BRT TORO. 


ILETTER xx. 


Mk. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


M. HALL, JUNE 27, TUESDAY 
$24 NIGHT, NEAR 12 
K 7 OURS reached me this moment, 
by an extraordinary puſh in the 
meſſengers. 
What a man of honour, thou, of a 
And fo, in the imaginary ſhape of a 
guarantee, thou threateneſt me! 
Had I not been in earneſt as to the 
lady, I ſhould not have offered to em- 
ploy thee in the affair. But, let me ſay, 
that bag thou undertaken the taſk, and 
I had afterwards thought fit to change 
—_—_ I ſhould have contented my - 
{elf to tell thee, that that was my mind 
when thou engagedſt for me, and to 
have given thee the reaſons for the 
change, and then left thee to thy own 
direction: for never knew I what fear of 
man was—nor fear of woman neither, 
till I became acquainted with Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowez- nay, what is mof 
ſurprizing, till I came to have her in 
my power. 
And ſo thou wilt not wait upon the 
er of my heart, but upon terms 
and conditions |—Let-it alone, and be 
curs'd; I care not. But ſo much cre- 
dit did I give to the value thou ex - 
preſſedſt for ber, that I thought the 
office would have been acceptable to 
| thee; as ſerviceable to me; for what was 
id but to endeavour to perſuade her to 
conſent to the reparation of her own ho- 
nour For what have I done but diſ- 
graced myſelf, and been a thief to my 
own joys And if there be an union 
«f-hearts, and an intention to ſolem- 
kane what is there wanting but the 
deli ceremony :? And that I ti] of. 
de. But if ſhe will keep back ber 


after ſhe has received that, ſhe k 


HARLOWE. 


hand; if ſhe will make me hold out 
mine in vain—How can I help it? 
I write her one more letter, and if, 


ſullen ſilence, ſhe muſt thank herſelf 
for what is to follow. | 


- But, after- all, my heart is wholly 


| hers, I love her beyond expreſſion; 


and cannot help it. I hope therefore 
ſhe will receivethis laſt tender as I wiſh, 
I hope ſhe intends not, like a true wo- 
man, to plague, and vex, and teaze 
me, now ſhe has found her power. If 
ſhe will take me to mercy now theſe re- 


morſes are upon me, (though I ſcorn 


to condition with thee for my fincerity) 
all her trials, as I have heretofore de- 
clared, ſhall be over; and ſhe ſhall be 


as happy as I can make her: for, rumi- 
nating upon all that has 


3 between 
us, from the firſt hour of our acquaint- 
ance till the preſent, I muſt pronounce, 
that ſhe is virtue itſelf; and, once more 
J ſay, has no equal. | 

| 3 to what you hint, of leaving to 
her choice on day, do you conſi- 
der, that it will be — that my 
contrivances and ſtratagems ſhould be 
much longer concealed?-—This makes: 
me preſs that day, though ſo near; and 


the more, as I have made ſo much ado oy 


about her uncle's anniverſary. If ſne 


_ ſend me the four awords, I will ſpare no 


fatigue to be in time, if not for the ca- 
nonical hour at church, for ſome other 
hour of the ay in her own apartment, 
or any other: for money will do every- 
thing : and that I have never ſpared in 
this affair, A851 oF) e 

To ſhew thee, that Iam not at enmity 
with thee, I incloſe the copies of two 
letters—One to her: it is the fourth, and 


muſt be the /aft on the ſubjet——= The 


other to Captain Tomlinſon; calcula- 
ted, as thou wilt ſee, for him to ſne her. 
And now, Jack, interfere in this caſe 
or not, thou knowelt the mind of 
1 | | R. LOVELACE. 


LETTER XX, | 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
{70% 14 MASLOWE 0 55 


SUPERSCRIBED, To MES. LOVBLACE. 

£7 M. HALL; WD MORN. ONS | 

N T one line, my deareſt life, not 
one word, in anſwer to three let- 


bd'ereer, jones 28. 
ters IJ have written! The time is _ | 


fo ſhort, that this mu be the laſt letter 
that can reach you on this ſide of the 
important hour that miglit make us le- 
> one. 
My friend Mr. Belford is apprehen- 
five, that he cannot wait upon you in 
time, by reaſon of ſome urgent affairs 
of his own. | | | 
I the leſs regret the diſappointment, 
becauſe I have procured a more accept- 
able perſon, as I hope, to attend you; 


Captain Tomlinſon I mean: to whom 


J had applied for this purpoſe, before I 
had Mr. Belford's anſwer. | 

I was the more ſolicitous to obtain 
this favour from him, becauſe of the 
office he is to take upon him, as I hum- 
bly preſume to hope, to-morrow. That 


office obliged him to be in town as this 
day: and I acquainted him with my 
unhap 


ftuation with you; and de- 
fired, that he would ſhew me, on this 


occaſion, that I had as much of his fa- 


vour and friendſhip, as your uncle had; 
ſince the whole treaty muſt be broken 


off, if he could not prevail upon you in 


my behalf. | 
He will diſpatch the meſſenger di- 


rectly; whom I propoſe to meet in per- 


ſon-at Slough; either to proceed on- 


ward to London with a joyful heart, or 


to return back to M. Hall, with a broken 
I ought not (but cannot help it) to 
anticipate the pleaſure Mr. Tomlinſon 
propoſes to himſelf, in acquainting you 
with the likelthood there is of your mo- 


ther's ſeconding your uncle's views. 


For, it ſeeras, he has privately commu- 
nicated to her his laudable intentions: 


and her reſolution depends, as well as 


his, upon what to-morrow will pro- 
duce, | 
Diſappoint not then, I beſeech you, 


for an hundred perſons ſakes, as well 


as for mine, that uncle, and that mo- 


ther, whoſe diſpleaſure I have heard you 


ſo often deplore. | 
You may think it impoſſible for me 
to reach London by the canonical hour, 


If it ſhould, the ceremony may be per- 


formed in your own apartment, at any 


time in the day, or at night: ſo that 
Captain 'Tomlinſon may have it to aver 


to your uncle, that it was performed on 


his anniverſary. 


Tell but the captain, that you forbid 


| * See the preceding Letter. 


CLARISSAN HARLOWE. 


me not to attend you: and that ſhalt be 
ſufficient for bringing to you, on the 
wings of love, your ever-grateful 

affetionate | 4 5 
= LoveLace; 


LETTER xxl. 


TO MR. PATRICK M'DONALD, at 
HIS LODGINGS, AT MR. BROWN's, 
PERUKE-MAKER,IN ST.MARTIN's 
LANE, WESTMINSTER, 


NM. HALL, WEDN» MORNING, Two 
| | O'CLOCK, | 
. DEAR'M'DONALD, 
IHE bearer of this has a letter to 
1 carry to the lady *, I have been 
at the trouble of writing a copy of it; 
which I incloſe, that you may not mi 
take your cue. | | 
You will judge of my reaſons for 
ante-dating the incloſed ſealed one+, 
directed to you by the name of Tom- 
linſon; which you are to ſhew the lady, 
as in confidence. You will open it of 
courſe. * 58 | 
] doubt not your dexterity and ma- 


nagement, dear M' Donald; nor your 


zeal; eſpecially as the hope of cohabi- 
tation muſt now be given up. Im-. 
poſlible to be carried is that ** [ 
might break her heart, but not incline 
her will. - Am in earneſt, therefore, to 
marry her, if ſhe let not the day lip. 
Improve upon the hint of her mo- 
ther. That muſt touch her. But John 
Harlowe, remember, has privately en- 
gaged that lady Priwately, I ſay; elſe 
(not to mention the reaſon for her uncle 
Harlowe's former expedient) you know, 
ſhe might find means to get a letter 
away to the one'or the other, to know 
the truth; or to Miſs Howe, to engage 
her to enquire into it: and if ſhe ſhould, 
the word priwately will account for the 
uncle's and mother's denying it. 
However, fail not, as from me, to 
charge our mother and her nymphs ta 
redouble their vigilance both as to her 
perſon and letters. All's upon a-criſis 
now. But ſhe muſt not be treated ill 
neither. | 810 
Thurſday over, I ſhall know what td 
reſolve upon. R ret A 
If neceflary, you muſt aſſume autho · 


> "3 . 
3 
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rity. The devil's in't, if ſuch a girl as 


this ſhall awe a man of yant years and 
experience. You are not in love with 


her as I am. Fly out, x the lone - 


our honour. Spirits naturally ſoft may 
be beat out of their play, and borne 
down (though ever ſo much raiſed) by 
higher anger. All women are cowards 
at bottom: only violent where they 


' may, T have often ſtormed a girl out 


of her miſtruſt, and made her yield (be- 
fore ſhe knew where ſhe was) to the 
point indignantly miſtruſted; and that 
to make up with me, though I was the 
eſſor. e 

If this matter ſucteed as I'd have it, 
(or if not, and do not fail by your fault) 
will take you off the neceſlity of pur- 


ſuing your curſed imuggling; which 
ata 


otherwiſe may one day end fatally for 
ou, x " 

: We are none of us perfe&,M' Donald. 
This ſweet lady makes me ſerious ſome- 
times in ſpite of my heart. But as pri- 
vate vices are leſs blameable than pub- 
lick; and as I think ſmuggling (as it 
is called) a national evil; I have no 
doubt to pronounce you a much worſe 
man than myſelf, and as ſuch ſhall take 
pleaſure in reforming you. . 

I fend you incloſed ten guineas, as a 
ſmall earneſt of further favours. - Hi- 
therto you have been a very clever fel- 


As to eloaths for Thurſday, Mon- 
mouth Street will afford a ready ſup- 
ply. Cloaths quite new would make 
your condition ſuſpected. But you may 
defer that care, till you ſee if ſhe can 
be prevailed upon. Your riding-dreſs 

will do for the firſt viſit. Nor let your 
booty be over-clean. I have always 
told vou the conſequence of attending 
to the minutiæ, where art (or impoſture, 
as the ill-mannered would call it) is 
defigned — Your linen rumpled and 
loly, when you wait upon her—Faſy 
terms the ſe—Juſt come to town — Re- 
member (us formerly) to loll, to throw 


out your 1.2gs, to ſtroke and graſp down 
| Yourruffles , as if of ſigniſicance enougli 

io be carele!ts. What though the pre- 

ace of a tne lady would require a 

ent beha viour, are you not of years 


to diſpenſe w ith politeneſs? You can 
have no deſign upon her, you know. 
You are a fathe x yourſelf of daughters 
old as ſhe, E vermore is parade and 


"fequiouſueſe ſuſp ectable; it mult ſhew - 


wer a tooliſh head, or aEnavidh beart, 


| 


town ſome time before Thurſday, if it 
be not too great an inconvenience to 
you, I could be — ou would go up 
ble, for my fake; and 
this I the more boldly requeſt, as I pre- 
ſume that a man who has ſo many great 
affairs of his ow: in hand as you have, 


as ſoon as poſſi 


HARLOWE. Bog 


Aſſume airs of conſequence therefore; 
and you will be treated as a man of 
conſequence. I have often more than 

half-ruined myſelf by my complaiſance; 

and, being afraid of controul, have 

brought controul upon myſelf. 

I think I have no more to ſay at pre- 

ſent. I intend to be at Slough, or em 
the way to it, as by mine to the lacy, 

Adieu, honeſt M' Donald. e 


N. . 


LETTER XxII. 


TO CAPTAIN ANTONY TOMI.INSON. 


[iv crostD IN THE PRECEDING; TO BE 


SHEWN To THE LADY AS EN CONFI» 
DENCE. ] | ; RT y | 1 3 


M. HALLs TUESI)AY MORN» 
| JUNE 2 7. 
DAR CAPTAIN TOMLINS ox, 
\ N N miſunderſtanding hav- 
ing ariſen between the deareſt 


lady in the world and me, (the parti- 
culars of which ſhe perhaps may give 
you, but Iwill not, becauſe I might be 
thought partial to myſelf;) and ſhe re- 
fuſing to anſwer my moſt preſſing and 
reſpectful letters; 
plexing uncertainty whether ſne will 
meet us or not next Thurſday, to ſo- 
lemnize, 2 


am at a e 


My lord is fo extremely ill, that if I 


thought ſhe would not oblige me, I 
would defer going up to town for two 
or three days. He cares not to have me 
out of his ſight: yet is impatient to ſa- 
lute my beloved as his niece before he 
dies. This I have promifed to give him 
an opportunity to do; intending, if the 
dear creature will make me happy, to 
ſet out with her for this place directly 
— 2 


With regret I ſpeak it of the charmer 


of my ſoul; that irreconcileableneſs is 
her family-fault— The leſs excuſeable 
indeed in her, as ſhe herſelf ſuffers by * 
it in ſo high a degree from her own re- 

lations. 7 > | 


Now; Sir, as you intended to be in 


bl 


weuld 
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would be glad to be at a certainty him- 
ſelf as tot day, 
Tou, Sir, can ſo pathetically and juſt- 
ly ſet before her the unhappy conſe- 
quences that will follow if the day be 
ſtponed, as well with regard to her 
uncle's diſappointment, as to the part 
va have affure me her mother is will- 
ing to take in the wiſhed-for reconci- 
liation, that I have great hopes ſhe will 
ſuffer herſelf to be prevailed upon. And 
a a man and horſe Kall be in waiting to 
take your diſpatches, and bring them to 
me. | 
But if you cannot prevail in my fa- 
your, you will be pleaſed to ſatisfy your 
friend Mr. John Harlowe, that it is not 
my fault that he is not obliged. I am, 


dear Sir, your extremely obliged and 
Faithful ſervant, 


LETTER XXII. 


R. LOVELACE, 


ro ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ, 


WI DN. JUNE 28, NEAR.12 0'CLOCK, 
HONOURED SIR, | 
1 Received yours, as your ſervant de- 
ſired me to acquaint you, by ten this 
morning, Horſe and man were in a 
foam. = 
I inſtantly equipped myſelf, as if 
come off from a journey, and poſted 
away to the lady, intending to plead 
great affairs that I came not before, in 
order to favour your ante-date; and 
likewiſe to be in a hurry, to have a pre- 
tence to hurry ber ladyſbip, and to take 
no denial for her giving a /atisfafory 
return to your meſſenget ; but, upon my 
entering Mrs. Sinclair's houſe, I found 


all in the greateſt conſternation. - 


You muſt not, Sir, be ſurprized. Tt 
is a trouble to me to be the relater of 
the bad news: but ſo it is— The lady 
is gone off. She was miſſed but half 
an hour before I came, 45 
Hler waiting maid is run away, or 
hitherto is not to be found: ſo that they 
conclude it is by her connivancde. 
They had ſent, before I came, to my 
honoured maſters Mr. Belton, Mr. 
Mowbray, and Mr. Belford. Mr. 
Tourville is out of town. Ft 
High words are paſſing between Ma- 
dam Sinclair, and Madam Horten, and 
Madam Martin; as alſo with Dorcas. 


HARLOWE. | 
And your ſervant William threaten to 


hang or drown himſelf. 


_ have ſent to know if they can 
hear of Mabell, the waiting-maid, at 
her mother's, who it ſeems lives in 
Chick Lane, Weſt Smithfield; and to 
an uncle of hers alſo, who keeps an ale. 
houſe at Cow-Croſs, hard by, and with 


_ whom ſhe lived laſt. 


Your meſſenger, having juſt chan 
his horſe, is come back BY I Th 
detain him longer than to add, that [ 
am, with great concern for this mis- 
fortune, and thanks for your ſeaſonable 
favour and kind intentions towards me, 
[I am ſure this was not my fault] bo. 
noured Sir, your moſt obliged bumble 


ſeru ant. | 
1 PATRICK M'DoNxALD. - 


LETTER XXIV. 


MR. MOWBRAY, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


$67 WEDNESDAY, 12 0'CLOCK, | 
DEAR LOYELACE, | | 
1 Have plaguy news to àcquaint thee 
L with. Miſs Harlowe is gone off | 
Quite gon, by my ſoul !—I have not 
time for particulars, your ſervant being 
gone off. But iff I had, we are bots 
come to the bottom ofhe matter, The 


ladieshere are all blubbering like devills, 


accuſing one another moſt confounded- 
ly ; whilſt Belton and I damn them all 
together in thy name. 
f thou ſhouldſt hear that thy fellow 
Will is taken dead out of ſome hotſe · 
ond, and Dorcas cut down from her 
ed's teaſter from danglang in her own 
arters, be not ſurprized. Here's the 
evill to pay. Nobody ſerene but Jack 
Belford, who is taking minutes of exa- 
minations, accuſations, and confeſſions, 
with the ſignificant air of a Middleſex 


_ Juſtice; and intends to write at large al 


particulars, I ſuppoſe. 

' T heartily condole with thee: ſo dots 
Belton. But it may turn out for 
beſt; for ſhe Ions, away with 
marks, I underſtand. A fooliſh Jitth 
devill! Where will ſhe mend berfelf 
For nobody will look upon her. - 
they tell me that thou wouldſt certainly 
have married her, had the ſtaid. But 
know thee better.. | 

Dear Bobby, adieu. If Lord be 


a w_rn om ow TY  % TO we 


ein die now, to comfort thee for this 
loſs; what a ſeaſonable exit would he 


make! Let's have a letter from thee. 


Pr'ythes do. Thoũ canſt write devill- 
like to Belford, who-fhews us nothing 


* 


at all. Thine beartily, * - ” 
| R;. MoWBRAY, 


"LETTER XXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Ae, £8Q. wh 


- THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
HOU haſt heard from M' Donald 
1 and Mowbray the news. Bad or 
, I know not which thou' lt deem 
it, Tonly wiſh I could have given thee 
joy upon the ſame,gccount, before the 
unhappy lady eee from Hamp- 
ſtead: for then OMrhat an ungrateful 
villainy hadſt thou been ſpared the per- 
petration, which now thou haſt to an- 
ſwer for! | | 
I came to town purely to ſerve thee 
with her, expecting that thy next would 
ſatisfy me that I might endeavour it 
without diſnonour. And at firſt when 


1 found her gone, I half pitied thee; 


for now wilt thou be inevitably blown 
up: and in what an execrable hight witt 


thou appear to all the world I- Poor 


Lovelace! Caußht in thy own ſnares ! 
9 puniſhment is but beginning! 
Hut to my narrative; for I ſuppoſe 
thou expeReſt all particulars from me, 
lince Mowbray has informed thee that 
I have been collecting them. 
The noble exertion of ſpirit ſhe had 
made on Friday night, had, it ſeems, 
E difordered her; inſomuch that 


was not'viſible till Saturday even- 


ng; when Mabell ſaw her; and the 
ſeemed to be very ill; but on Sund 
morning, having drefſed herſelf, as if 
dcligning to go to church, ſhe ordered 
Ma l to get her a coach to the door. 
The wench told her, She was to 
her in every-thivg but the calling 
Ea coach or chair, or in relation to 
letters. Rn 
Ide ſent for Will, and gave him the 
we Lemmanad. SY 
Ke pleaded his maſter's orders to the 


 ©iitrary, and deſired to he excuſed. 


Upon this; down ſhe went herfelf, 

ad would bave gone out withour ob- 
ation: but finding the ſtreet-door 
Ih che, e he reve oor 
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lock; ſhe ſtept into the ſtroet· parlour, an 
would have thrown up the fafh to cafl 
out to the people pa by, as th 
doubted not: der then Por der Faſt 
attempt of the ſame natute, had been 
faſtened down. 2 an 
Hereupon ſhe” reſolutely ſept” into 
Mrs. Sihelait's parlour in 9 
houſe; where were the old devil a 
her two partners; and demanded th 
key of the ſtreet-door, or to have it 
opened for her. nee e 
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They wereallſurprized ; but defired 


— be excuſed, and pleaded your or- 
She aſſerted, that you had no autho- 
rity over her; and never ſhould have 
any: that their preſent refuſal was their 
own act and deed: ſhe ſaw the intent 
of their back-houſe, and the reaſon of 
putting here there: ſhe pleaded her 
condition and fortune; and ſaid, they 
had-no way to avoid utter ruin, but by 
opening their doors to her, or by mur- 
dering her, and burying her in their 
garden or cellar, too deep for detec- 
tion: that already what had been done 
to her was puniſhable by death ; and 
bid them at their peril detain her. 
What a noble, what a right ſpirit hz 
this charming creature, in caſes that wil 
juſtify an exertion of ſpirit! "y 
They anſwered that Mr. Lovelace 
could prove his marriage, and would 


indemnify them, And they all would 


have vindicated their behaviour on Fri- 
day night, and the reputation of their 
houſe: but refuſing to hear them on 
that topick, the flung from them, threa. 
tening. | ww 

She then went up half a dozen ſtairs 
in her way to her own apartment: but, 
as if ſhe had bethought herſelf, down 
ſhe ſtept again, and proceeded towards 
the ſtreet · parlour; ſaying, as the paſſed 
by the infamous Dorcas, I'll make 
myſelf protectors, though the windows 
„ ſuffer: but that wench, of her own 


head, on the lady's going out of thit - 


parlour to Mrs. Sinelair's, had locked 


the door, and taken eng ſo 


that finding herſelf diſappointed, ſne 

burſt into rears, and went ſobbing and 

menacing up- ſtairs again, ee 
he made no other attempt till the 


* effetual one. Your letters and meſ- 
ſages, they ſuppoſe, coming ſo faſt upon 


one ' another, mon the would not 
anſwer one of them) gave ber 53 
amuſement; and an aſſurance to them, 

a 5K „ Want 
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that ſhe would at laſt forgive you; and 
that then all would end as you wiſhed. , 

The women, in purſuance of your or- 
ders, offered not to obtrude themſelves 
upon her; and Dorcas alſo kept out of 


her ſight all the reſt of Sunday; alſo on 


Monday and Tueſday, But by the la- 
dy's condeſcenſion (even to familiarity) 
to Mabel, they imagined, that ſhe muſt 
be working in her mind all that time 
to get away ; they therefore redoubled 
their cautions to the wench; who told 
them ſo faithfully all that paſſed be- 
tween her lady and her, that they had 
no are of her fidelity to her wicked 
truſt. ö 
Teis prohable ſhe might have been 
contriying ſomething all this time; but 
ſaw no room for . any ſcheme: 
the contrivance by which ſhe effected 
her eſcape ſeems to me not to have been 
fallen upon till the very day; ſince it 
dlepended partly upon the weather, as 
jt proved. But it is evident ſhe hoped 


ſomething from Mabell's fimplicity, or 


gratitude, or compaſſion, by cultivating 
all the time her civility to her. 


Polly waited on her early on Wed- 


neſday morning; and met with a better 
reception than ſhe had reaſon to expect. 
She complained, however, with warmth, 
of her confinement. Polly ſaid, There 
would be an happy end to it (if it were 
a confinement) next day, ſhe preſumed, 
he abſolutely declared to the contrary, 
in the way Polly meant it; and ſaid, 
That Mr. Loyelace, on his return, 


[Which looked as if fhe intended to wait 


Jor it] ſhould have reaſan ta repent the 
orders he had given, as they all ſhould 
their obſervance of them: let him ſend 
twenty letters, ſhe would not anſwer 
one, be the conſequence what it would; 
nor give him hope of the leaſt favour, 
while ſhe was in that houſe. She had 
given Mrs. Sinclair and themſelyes fair 
warning, ſhe ſaid; no orders of another 
pught to make them detain a free per- 
ſon: þut having made an open attempt 
to ga, and been detained by them, ſhe 
was jhe cajmer, ſhe told Polly; let then 
look to the conſequence. £7 
But pot ihe ſpoke this with temper; 
and Po 
appreheaſipn for their own ſafety) that 
haying ſo good a handle to puniſh them 
All, ſhe would pot go away if ſhe might. 
And what,' inferred Polly, is the 


F indemnity of a man who has com- 


mitted the yileſt of papes-on a perſon 


ly gave it as her opinion, (with 
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f of condition; and muſt himſelf, if 
* proſecuted for it, either fly, or be 
© hanged?” | | 

Sinclair, {fo I will ſtill call ber] upon 
this repreſentation of Polly, foreſaw 
ſhe ſaid, the ruin of her poor houſe 10 
the iſſue of this H range buſineſs; and 
the Infamous Sally and Dorcas bore 
their parts in the apprehenſion: and 
this put them upon thinking it adviſe- 
able for the future, that the ſtreet· door 
ſhould generally in the day- time be 
on] left upon a bolt-latch, as they 
called it, which any-body might open 
an the inſide; and that the key ſhould 
be kept in the door; that their nume- 
rous comers and goers, as they called 
their gueſts, ſhould he able to give 
evidence, that e might have gone out 
if ſhe would: not forgetting, however, 
to renew their orders to Will, to Dor- 
cas, to Mabell, and the reſt, to re. 
double their-vigilance on this occaſion, 
to prevent her eſcape;—none of them 
doubting, at the ſame time, that her 
love of a man ſo conſiderable in their 
eyes, and the proſpect of what was to 


happen as ſhe had reaſon to believe on 
Thurſday, 


her uncle's birth- day, 
would (though perhaps not till the 4% 
hour, for her pride ſake, was \heir 
word) engage her to change her tem- 


er. | | 
i They believe, that ſhe diſcovered the 
key to be left in the door; for ſhe was 
down more than once to walk in the 
little garden, and ſeemed. to call her 
eye each time to the ſtreet-door, 
About eight yeſterday morning, an 
hour after Polly had left her, ſhe told 
Mabell, She was ſure ſhe ſhould not 
live long; and having a good 2 
ſuits of apparel, which after her deat 


would be of no uſe to any-body ſhe 
valued, ſhe would give her a brown 


luſtring gown, which, with ſame al- 
terations, to make it more ſuitable to 
her degree, would a great while ſerve 
her for a Sunday wear; for that ſhe 
(Mabell) was the only perſon in that 
houſe of whom the could think with- 


out terror or . e | 


I + 

Mabell ex preſſin her gratitude upon 
the occaſion, the lady ſaid, She had 
nothing ta employ herſelf about; and 
if ſhe could get a workwoman directiy, 


the would look over her things then, 


and give her what ſhe intended for her, 
Her miſtreſs's mantua- maker, the 


maid replied, lived but a little way - 
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cure ber, or one of her journey-wo- 
men, to alter the gown out of hand. 

I will give you alſo, ſaid ſhe,” 4 
4 gullted- coat, which will require but 
« little alteration, if any; for you are 
i moch about my ſtature: but the 
own I will give directions about, 
ee the fleeves and the robings 
and facings muſt be altered for your 
Wear; being, I believe, above your 
ation: and try, faid ſhe, if you 
an get the work woman, and we'll 
© adviſeabout it. If ſhe cannot come 
now, let her come in the afternoon; 


but 1 had rather now; becauſe it will 


amuſe me to give you a lift... 
Then ſtepping to the window, It 
trains,” aid ſhe: [And fo it had done 
all the morning} flip on the hood and 
© ſhort cloak I have ſeen you wear, and 


% out, becauſe you ſhall bring me 
in ſomething that I want.“ 
Mabell equipped herſelf according- 

ly, and received her commands to buy 

her ſome trifles, and then left her; but, 
in her way out, ſtept into the back - 
our, where Dorcas was with Mrs. 
Sinclair,” telling her where ſhe was go- 
ing, and on what account, bidding 


Dorcas look out till ſhe came back. So 
faithful was the wench to the truſt re - 


poſed in her, and ſo little had the la- 
dy generoſity wrought upon her. 


Mrs. Sinclair commended her; Dor- 


cas envied her, and took her cue: and 
Mabell foon returned with the man- 


tus-maker's journeywoman; (ſhe was 


reſol ved, the ſaid, ſhe would not come 
without her) and then Dorcas went off 


The lady looked out the gown and 
Petticoat, and before the work woman 
cauſed Mabell to try it on; and, that 
it mig omg pg made the willing 
weneh pull off her upper-petticoat, 
uud put on that ſhe Wo. pelt x Then 
fie bid them go into Mr. Lovelace's 
Is and contrive about it be- 
lobe the pier. glaſs there, and Ray till 


doe came to them, to give them her 


opinion. n 1 ee - 

++ Mabell- would have taken her own 
toaths, and . Serre ſhort cloak 
with her; but her lady ſaid, No mat- 
ter; you may put them on again here, 
© when-we have conſidered” about the 
alterations: there's no occaſion to 
| + litter the other rooms.” . 


i 


— 
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ind ſne doubted not that the could pro - 


return. | bY 
© ome to me when you are ready to 


„„ 
They went; and inſtantly, as it is 
ſuppoſed, ſhe ſlipt on Mabell's gown 


and petticoat over her own, which was 


white damaſk, and put on the wench's 
hood, ſhort cloak, and ordinary apron, 
and down ſhe yon t f 
Hearing ſomebody ttipping along 
the paſſage, both Will and Dorcas 
whipt to the inner- hall door, and ſaw 


her; but, taking her for Mabell, Are 


© you going far, Mabell?' cried Will. 
+ Without turning her face, or an- 
ſwering, ſhe held out her hand, point- 
ing to the ſtairs; which they conſtrued 
as à caution for them to look out in 
her abſence; and ſuppoſing ſhe would 
not be long gone, as ſhe had not in 
form repeated her caution to them, up 
went Will, tarrying at the ſtairs- head 
in expectation of the ſuppoſed Mabell's 


Mabell and the workwbman waited 
a good while, amuſing themſelves not 
diſagreeably, the one with contriving 
in the way of her. buſineſs, the other 
delighting herſelf with her fine gown 
and coat: but at laſt, wondering the 
lady did not come in to them, Mabell 
tiptoed it to her door, and tapping, 
and not being anſwered, ſtept into the 
aua #1277 5 ur 
Will, at that inſtant, from his ſta» 
tion at the ſtairs-head, ſeeing Mabell 
in her lady's cloaths; for he had been 
told of the preſent, [Gifts to ſeryants 
fly from ſervant to ſervant in a minute] 
was very much ſurprized, having; as 
he thought, juſt ſeen hergo out in þ 
ownz and ſtepping up, met her at the 
door. How the devil can this be?“ 
ſaid he: juſt now you went out in 
your own dreſs! How came you here 
in this? And how could you paſs me 
© unſeen?? But nevertheleſs, kiſhng her, 
ſaid, he would now brag he had kiſſed 


his lady, or one in her cloaths, 


© I am glad, Mr. William,” cried 
Mabell, to ſee you here ſo diligently. 
© But know you where my lady is?? 
© In my maſter's apartment, an- 
ſwered Will. Is ſhe not? Was ſhe 
«© not talking with you this moment?” 
No, that's Mrs. Dolins's journey. 

« omann. LF 446 . 
They bath ſtood aghaſt, as they ſaid 

Will again — he had ſeen 
Mabell, as he thought, go out in her 
own cloaths. And while they were 
debating and wondering, up comes 
Doreas with your fourth letter, juſt 
SK 2 then 


—_ 


— 
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then brought for her lady; and ſeeing 
Mabell dreſſed out, (whom ſhe had 
likewiſe beheld a little before, as ſhe 


ſuppoſed, in her common cloaths) ſhe 


joined in the wonder; till Mabell, re- 
entering the lady's apartment, mifſed 
her own cloaths; and then ſuſpecting 
what had happened, and letting the 
others into the ground of the ſuſpicion, 


they all agreed, that ſhe had certainly 


eſcaped. And then followed ſuch an 
uproar of mutual accuſation, and, Ton 
« ſhould have done ibis, and, Ton 
« ſhould baue done that,” as alarmed 


the whole houſe; every apartment in 


both houſes giving up it's devil, to the 
number of fourteen or fifteen, includ- 


ing the mother and her partners. 


Will told them hit ſtory; and then 
ran out, as on the like occaſion for- 
merly, to make enquiry whether the 
lady was feen by any of the coachmen, 
chairmen, or porters, plying in that 
neighbourhood: while Dorcas cleared 
herſelf immediately, and that at the 


poor Mabell's expence, who made a 


figure as guilty as aukward, having on 


the ſuſpe&ed price of her treachery; 
which Dorcas, out of envy, was ready 
to tear from her back. | 


Hereupon all the pack opened at the 
poor wench, while the mother foamed 


at the mouth, bellowed out her orders 


for ſeizing the ſuſpected offender; who 
could neither be heard in her own de- 
fence, nor, had ſhe been heard, would 


have been believed. 


That ſuch a perfidious wretch ſhould 
ever diſgrace her houſe, was the mo- 
ther's cry ; good people might be cor- 
rupted; but it was a fine thing if ſuch 
a houſe as hers could not be faithfully 
ſerved by curled creatures, who were 
hired knowing the buſineſs they were 


to be employed in, and who had no 
-pretence to principle Damn her!” 


the wretch proceeded She had no pa- 


tience with her! © Call the cook, and 


call the ſcullion!' 
They were at hand. 


See, that guilty ppeball devil, was 


her word, (* her lady's gown upon her 


© back) but I'll puniſh her fora warn- 


ing to all betrayers of their truſt. 


Put on the great gridiron this mo- 
ment: [An oath or a curſe at every 
word] © make up a roaring fire—The 


ver bring me this inftant—Pl 
| | 3 v See Vol. IV. p. 475. 
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cut her into quarters with my own 
hands; and carbonade and broil the 
traĩtreſs for a feaſt to all the dogs and 
cats in the ' neighbourhood, and eat 
the firſt flice of the toad myſelf, 
without falt or pepper.“ 
T he poor Mabell, fiightened out of 
her wits, expected every moment to be 
torn in pieces, having half a ſcore 
open-clawed paws'upon her all at once, 
She promiſed to confeſs all. But that 
all, when ſhe had obtained a hearing, 
was nothing; for nothing had ſhe to 
confeſs. Io | 
Sally hereupon, with a curſe of mer. 
cy, ordered her to retire; undertaking 
that ſhe and Polly would examine her 
themſelves, that they might be able to 
write all particulars to his honour; and 
then, if ſhe could not clear herſelf, or, 
if guilty, give ſome account of the la. 
dy, (who had been ſo wwzcked as to give 
them all this trouble) ſo as they ought 
get her again, then the cleayer and 
gridiron might go to work with all 
their heart. e | 
The wench, glad of this reprieve, 
went up ſtairs; and while Sally was 
laying out the law, and prating away 


K K K aA & 


in her uſual dictatorial manner, whipt 


on another gown, and ſliding down 
ſtairs, eſcaped to her relations. And 
this flight, which was certainly more 
owing to terror than guilt, was, in the 
true Old Bailey conſtruction, made a 
confirmation of the latter. 
\ Theſe are the particulars of Miſs 
Harlowe's flight.  Thov'lt hardly 
think me too minute.—How I long to 
triumph over thy impatience and fury 
on the occafion! 3 
Let me beſeech thee, my dearLove- 
lace, in thy next letter, to rave molt 
gloriouſly!—I ſhall be grievouſly dil- 
appointed, if thou doſt not. | 
Where, Lovelace, can the poor lady 
be gone? And who can deſcribe” the 
diſtreſs ſhe muſt be in? „ae 
By thy former letters, it may be 
ſuppoſed, that ſhe wan have very lite 
money: nor, by the ſuddenneſs of her 
flight, more cloaths than thoſe ſhe has 
on. And thou knoweſt who onceſaid?, 
Her parents will not receive her: ber 
* uncles will not entertain ber: bet 
Norton ĩs in their direction, and-can- 
© not: Miſs Howe dare not: ſhe bas 


not ohe friend or intimate in tw"; 


i 


« entirely 
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< entirely à ſtranger to it.. And, let 
me add, has been deſpoiled of ber ho- 
nour by the man for whom ſhe made all 


theſe facrificesz. and who ſtood bound 


to her by a thouſand oaths and vows, to 
be her huſband, her protector, and 
friend!! | 


How ſtrong muſt be her reſentment 


of the barbarous treatment the has re- 
ceived! How- worthy of herſelf, that 
it has made her Hate the man ſhe ance 
oed! And rather than marry him, 
chuſe to expoſe her diſgrace to the 
whole world; to forego the reconcilia- 
tion with her friends which her heart 
was ſo ſet upon; and to hazard a thou- 
ſand evils to which her youth and her 
ſex may too probably expoſe an indi- 
gent and friendleſs beauty! 
Remembereſt thou 8 home- 
upon thee, in one of the papers 
es hoe her delirium; . of which 
however it ſavours not? | 
1 will affure thee; that I have very 
often ſince moſt ſeriouſly reflected upon 
it: and as thy intended ſecond. outrage 


convinces me, that it made no impreſ- 


ſion upon thee then, and perhaps thou 


haſt never thought of it ſince, I will 


tranſcribe the ſentence. if 3 J 
If, as religion teaches. us, God 


# will judge us, in a great meaſure, by 


© our benevolent or evil actions to one 
_ * another—O wretch, bethink thee, in 
© time bethink thee, how great mult be 
* thy condemnation #1? 

And is this amiable do&rine the ſum 
of religion? Upon my faith, I believe 


it is. For, to indulge a ferious thought, Ns 
at a time too, when, as it falls out, I 


ſinee we are not atheiſts, except in 
os Does God, the BuincG: of 
ings, want any -thing of us for 
 HinseLy! And does he not enjoin us 
works of mercy to one another, as the 
means toohtain Hit mercy? A ſublime 
principle, and worthy of the Sv. 
 PREME SUPERINTENDANT and FA- 
THER of all things! But if we are to 
de judged by this noble principle, 
what, indeed, muſt he thy condemna- 
non on the ſcore; of this lady only ! 
And what mine, and what all our cun- 
fraternity's, on the ſcore of other wo- 
men: thaugh we are none of us half ſo 
dach as thou art, as.well for want of 
8 1. 


1% 244, that, as well for thy 


can be foun 


©. Fo# hat ! For what !'\=- 


2, as of opportu- 


own fake, as for the lady's, I wiſh ye 
were yet to be married to each other. 
It is che only medium that can be hit 
upon, to ſalye the honour of both. Al 
that's paſt may yet be conceale 20 


the world, and from her relations; ang 


thou mayeſt make amends for all her 


ſufferings, if thou reſalveſt to be a 


tender and kind huſband to her. 


„And if this really be thy intention, 


I will accept, with pleaſure, of a com- 
miſſion. from. thee, that ſhall tend to 
promote ſo good an end, WRERENES ſh 

; that is to fay, if ſhe wil 
admit to her preſence a man ho pro- 
feſſes friend hip to thee. Nor can I 


give a greater demonſtration, that I am 


thy fincere friend, 


P. S. Mahell's cloaths were thrown 
into the paſſage this morning: no- 


. 


body knows by whom. 


LETTER xxvl. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL», 


41, ORD,.BEQb inch 


= wat tie. FRIDAY, JUNE. 30s 
} Am ruined, undone, blown yp, de- 

ſtroyed, and worſe than annihilated, 
that's certain But was not the news 


ſnocking enough, doſt thou think, with- 


out thy throwing into the too weight 
ſcale reproaches, which, thou .couldfl 
bare bad no opportunity to-make but 


or my.own voluntary communications? 


have another very, ſenſible diſappoint» 
ment to ſtruggle with? | 


I imagine, if there be ſuch a thing 


as future puniſhment, it muſt be none 
of the ſmalleſt mortifications, that 


new devil ſhall be puniſhed by a wore 5 
old ans. And, Tale that” And 
Tate that!” to have the old ſatyr er 


to the ſcreaming ſufferer, laying on wit 
A cat - o- nine tails, with 3 
ing braſs at the end of each: And, 
© Why, if 
the truth might be fairly N 
elt?“ 


being ſo bad a devil as my N 
Thou art, ſurely, caſuiſt good enough 


to know (what I have inſiſted ppon + 
heretofore), that the ſin of ſeducing a 


eredulous and eaſy girl, is as great As 


| t. See Vol. IV. p. 462. r ©. 
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whole 
ment, where the honeſt chevalier in ar- 
mour is preſented kneeling, with up- 
lift hands, and half a dozen jolter- 


812 CLARISSA 
that of bringing to your lure an incre- 
dulous and watchful one. | 
However ungenerous an appearance 
what'I am going to ſay may have from 
my pen, let me tell thee, that if ſuch a 
woman as Mifs Harlowe choſe to enter 
into the matrimonial ſtate { I am reſolv- 
ed to diſappoint thee in thy meditated 
triumph over my rage and dejpair!}] 
and, according to the old patriarchal 
ſyſtem, to go on contributing to get 
ſons and daughters, with no other view, 


than to bri ng them up piouſly, and to be 
| eful members of the com 


good and u 
monwealth, what a devil had ſhe to 
do, to let her fancy run a gadding af - 
ter a rake? One whom ſhe 4newwv to be 
a rake? GS EO A LS 
On but truly ſhe hoped to have the 
merit of reclaiming him. She had 


| formed pretty notions how charming 


it would look to have a penitent of her 


own making dangling at her fide to 
church, through an applauding neigh- 
bourhood: and, as their family increaſed, 


marching with her thither, at the head 


of their boys and girls, proceſſionally 
as it were, boaſting of the fruits of 


their honeſt defires, as my good lord 
biſhop has it in his licence. And 


then, what a comely fight, all kneeling 


down together in one pew, according to 
elderſhip, as we have ſeen in effigie, a 
Rai upon ſome old monu- 


headed crop-eared boys behind him, 
* gradatim, or ſtep-faſhion, ac- 
cording to age and ſize, all in the ſame 


poſture— Facing his pious dame, with 
a ruff about her neck, and as many 


whey-faced girls all kneeling behind 


her: an altar between them, and an 


opened book upon it: over their heads 
ſemi-lunary rays darting from gilded 
clouds, ſurrounding an atchievement- 
motto, In 'COELO SALUs—or QuIES 


perhaps, if they have happened to 


live the uſual married life of brawl and 

contradition. ar Fo at 
It is certainly as much my misfor- 

tune to have fallen in with Miſs Cla- 

riſſa Harlowe, werr I to have valued 

my reputation or eaſe, as it is that of 
1 


is Harlowewto'have been acquainted 


with me. And, after all, what have 
I done more than proſecute the maxims, 
dy which thou and I, and ere ke, 


are governed, and which, before f N 


this lady, we have pur ſued from pretty 


girl to pretty girl, as faſt as we had ſet 
onedown, tak inganother up; —juſtastbe 
fellows do with their flying - coaches and 
flying horſes at a country fair Wit 
a + Who rides next! Who rides next! 
But here, in the preſent caſe, to car 
on the volant metaphor, (for I mutt either 
be merry, or mad) here is a pretty lit. 
tle Miſs juſt come out of her hanging 
fleeve-coat, brought to buy a pretty 
little fairing; for the world, Jack, is 
but a great fair, thou knoweſt; and, 
to give thee ſerious reflection for ſerious, 
all it's joys but tinſelled hobby- horſe, 
gilt gingerbread, ſqueaking trumpets, 
painted drums, and ſo: forth. 

Now behold this pretty little Miſs 
ſkimming from booth to booth, in a 
very pretty manner. One pretty little 
fellow called Wyerley, perhaps; ano- 
ther jiggeting raſcal called Biron, a 
third ſimpering varlet of the name of 
Symmes, and a more hideous villain 
than any of the reſt, with a long bag 
under his arm, and parchment {ettle- 
ments tagged to his heels, ycleped 
Solmes; purſue her from raree-ſhow to 
raree-ſhow, ſhouldering upon one ano- 
ther at every turning, ſtopping when 
ſhe ſtops, and ſet a ſpinning again when 
ſhe moves. And thus dangled after, 


but ſtill in the eye of her watchful 


guardians, traverſes the pretty litle 
Miſs through the whole fair, equally 
delighted and delighting: till at laſt 
taken with the invitation of the /aced-bat 
orator, and ſeeing ſeveral pretty little 
bib- wearers ſtuck together in the flying- 
coaches, cutting ſafely the yielding air, 
in the one go-up the other go-down- 
picture · of · the · world vehicle, and all 
with as little fear as wit, is tempted 
to ride next. „ | | 


In then ſuppoſe ſhe ſlily pops, when 


none of her friends are near her: 

if, after two. or three ups and downs, 
her pretty little head turns giddy, and 
ſhe throws herſelf out of the coach 


when at it's elevation, and fo daſhes 


out her pretty little brains, who can 


belp -it ?=And-would Foy bang the 
E 


ed trade it was 
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plauſe; had even ſtitched out, in gavdy 
propriety of colours, an Abraham of- 


fering up Iſaac, a Samſon! and the Phi- 


liftines, and flowers, and knots, and 
trees, and the ſun, and the moon, and 
the ſeyen ſtars, all hung vp in frames 
with glaſſes before them, for the ad- 
miration of her future grand children: 
wholikewiſe wasentitled toa very pretty 
little eſtate: who was deſcended from 
a pretty little family upwards of one 
hundred years gentility; which lived 
in a very pretty little manner, reſpected 
a very little on their own accounts, a 
reat deal on hers: | 
For ſuch a pretty little Miſs as this 
to eome to ſo great a misfortune, muſt 
he a very ſl thing: but, tell me, would 
not the laffng of any ordinary child, of 
any other Ns confiderable family, of 
leſs ſhining dr amiable qualities, have 
been as great and heavy a loſs to that 
family, as the Joſing this pretty little 
Miſs could be to hers? = 
To deſcend to a very low inſtante, 


and that only as to perſonality; haſt 


thon any doubt, that thy ſtrong- muſ- 
cled bony face was as much admired by 
thy mother, as if it had been the face 
of a Lovelace, or any other handſome 
fellow? And had thy picture been 
drawn, would ſhe have forgiven the 
painter, had he not expreſſed fo exactly 
thylineaments, as that every-one ſhould 
have diſcerned the likeneſs ? The hand- 
ſome likeneſs is all that is wiſhed for. 
Uglineſs made familiar to us, with the 
E natural to fond parents, will 
ws all the world over. Do thou 
| * * OP 
Bur, alas! Jack, all this is but a eo- 
py of my countenance, drawn to evade 
thy malige Though it anſwer thy un- 
friendly purpoſe to on it, I cannot 
forbear to awh it, that I am ſtung to the 
very foul with this unhappy—Accident, 


3 


| muſt I call it! Have 1 nobody, whoſe 


throat, either for careleſſneſs ortreache- 
ry, Tought to cut, in order to pacify 
my yongeance®: gt ow 
When I reflect upoꝶ my Ia. iniqui- 
tous intention, the u outrage ſo no- 
bly-reſented; as well as, ſo far as ſhe 


ed noblygre/ified, I cannot but 
cn: th ad wer of 55 
faſe Ain 


taſeſnstihn em theſe accurſed Circes; 


who, pretending td 


now theirown ſex, 
would have it 


here is in every 


woman isdn or s weak · reßſting 
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moment to be met with: and that yt, 
and yet, and yet, I-had not tried enoughs 
but that, if neither love nor terror ſhould 
enable me to hit that lucky moment, 
when, by help of their curſed arts, ſhe 
was onre overcome, ſhe would be for 
ever overcome: —appealing to all my 
experience, to all my knewledge of 


the ſex, for a juſtification of their aſ- 


ſertion. 


My appeal to experience, I own, was : 


but too favourable to their argument: 
for doſt thou think, I could have held 
my purpoſe againſt ſuch an angel as this, 
had I ever before met with a woman 


ſo much in earneſt to defend her honour. 


againſt the unwearied artifices and per- 
ſeverance of the man ſhe loved? Why 
then were there not more examples of 2 


virtue ſo immoveable? Or, why was 
this ſingular one to fall to my lot? 
Except indeed to dauhle my guilt; and 
at the ſame time to convince all that 


ſhould hear her ſtory, that there are 


angels as awell as dewils in the fe? 


So much for confeſſion; and far the 


ſake of humonring my conſcience; with 


a view likewiſe to diſarm thy malice 


by acknowledgment: ſince no one ſhall 


ſay worſe of me, than I will of myſelf 
on this occaſion. 7 . 
One thing I will nevertheleſs add, to 


ſhew the ſincerity of my contrition—o 
Tis this, that if thou canſt by any 


means find her out within theſe three 


days, or any time before ſhe has dif- 


covered the ſtories relating to Captain 


2 uy her uncle to be what 
they are; and if thou canſt prevail upon 
her to conſent, Iwill actually, in thy 
preſence and his (he to repreſent her 


uncle) marry her. ef $646 bo 
I am ſtill in hopes it may be ſo 
She cannot be long concealed—I have 
already ſet all engines at work to ſind 
her out! and if I do, what indifferent 


perſons [and no one of her Friends, as 


thou obſerveſt, will look upon her] 


will care to embroil themſelves with a 
man of my figure, fortune, and reſo- 
lution ? —Shew her this part, then, or 


any other part; of this letter, at thy 
own diſcretion, if thou carft find her: 
for, after all; methinks I would be 


lad that this affair, which ĩs bad enough 

in itſelf, ſhould go off Without worſe 
perſonal eonſequences to an body elſe; 
and yet it tuns in my mind, I Kn O 
 notwhys: that, ſooner or later, it will 


Wa e nnn, 
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4. CLARISSA 
cept ſhe and I can make it up between 


_ ourſelves. And this may be another 


reaſon why fhe ſhould not carry her re- 


ſentment too far—Not that ſuch an af- 


fair would give me much concern nei- 
ther, were | to chuſe any man or men; 
for I heartily hate all her family but 
herſelf; and ever ſhall. - _ 


| * | 
LET me add, that the lady's plot to 
eſcape appears to me no extraordinary 


one. There was much more luck than 


probability that it ſhould do: ſince, to 
make it ſucceed, it was neceſſary, that 


Dorcas and Will, and Sinclair and her 


nymphs, ſhouid be all deceived, or off 
their guard. It belongs to me, when 
T fee them, to give them my hearty 
thanks that they were; and that their 
ſelfiſn care to provide for their own fu- 
tore ſecurity, ſhould induce them to 
Jeave their outward door upon their 


- bolt-latch, and be curs'd to them. 


- Mabel] deſerves a pitch-ſuit and a 


bonfire, rather than the luſtring; and 
 &s her cloaths are returned, let the la- 


dy's be put to her others, to be ſent to 
her when it can be told whither—But 
not till I give the word neither; for we 
muſt get the dear fugitive back again, 
if poſſible. | 


I ſuppoſe that my ſtupid villain, who 
knew not ſuch a goddeſs- ſhaped lady 
With a mien ſo noble, from the auk- 


ward and bent ſhouldered Mabell, has 


been at Hampſtead to ſee after her. 
And yet I hardly think ſhe would go 


thither. He ought to go through eve- 
ry ſtreet where bills for lodgings are 
up, to enquire after a new-comer, 
The houſes of ſuch as deal in womens 
matters, and tea, coffee, and ſuch- 
like, are thoſe to be enquired at ſor 
her. Tf ſome tidings be not quickly 
heard of her, I would not have either 
Dorcas, Will, or Mabell, appear in 


my fight, whatever their ſuperiors think 


fit to do, 


This, though written in character, | 


is a very long letter, conſidering it is 
not a narrative one, or a journal of 
proceedings, like moſt of my former; 
25 ſuch will unavoidably and natu- 
fally, as I may fay, run into length. 
But T have fo uſed mylelf to write a 


it's length, in order to explain my- 
ſelf on a hint J gave at the beginning 


of it; which was, that I have another 


| hh deal of late, that I know not 
how to help it. Vet I muſt add to 


HARLOWE. 


r beſides this of Mig 
Harlowe's eſcape, to bemoan. 

And what dot think it is? Why, 
the old peer, pox of his tough conſtitu. 
tion, (for that malady would have help. 
ed him on) has made ſhift. by fire and 
brimſtone, and the devil knows what, 
to force the gout to quit the counter. 
ſcarp of his ſtomach, juſt as it had 
collected all it's ſtrength, in order to 
ſtorm the citadel of his heart. In ſhon, 
they have, by the mere force of ſtink. 
pots, hand-granades, and pop-gyns, 
driven the ſlow-working pioneer quite 
out of the trunk into the extremities; 
and there it lies nibbling and gnawing 


upon his great toe; when I had hoped a 


fair end both of the diſtemper and the 

diſtempered. | 
But I, who could write to zhee of 

laudanum, and the wet cloth, formerly, 


yet let 8000/7. a year flip through ny 


fingers, when I had entered upon it 
more than in imagination, [for I had 
begun to aſk the ftewards queſtions, 


and to hear them talk of fines and re» 


newals and ſuch fort of ſtuff ] deſerve 
to be mortified, _ | 
Thou canft not imagine, how diſſe. 
rently the ſervants, and even my cov- 
fins, look upon me, fince yeſterday to 
what they did before. Neither the one 
nor the othet bow or curtſey half ſolow, 
— Nor am I a quarter {o often is honour, 
and your honour, as J was within theſe 
few hours, with the former : and as to 
the latter It is Cain Bobby,” again, 
with the uſual familiarity, inftead of 
Sir, and Sir, and, If yeupleaſe, 
Mr. Lovelace.” And now they have 
the inſolence to congratulate me on the 
recovery of the beſt of uncles; while! 


am forced to ſeem as much delighted 


as they, when, would it do me goot, 
J could fit down and cry my eyes out. 
I had beſpoke my mourning in ima- 


& nation, after the example of a certain 


oreign miniſter, who, before the death, 


or even laſt illneſs of Charles II. 2 


honeſt White Kennet tells us, bad half 
exhauſted Blackwell Hall of it's (ables 
An indication, as the hiſtorian would 
inſinuate, that the monarch, was oye 
poiſoned, and the ambaſſador in 

ſecret—And yet, fool that I was, | 
could not take the hint What the de- 


vil does a man read hiſtory, for, if be 


cannot profit by the examples be finds 
in it? ' e * 
But thus, Jack, is an obſervation! 
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| adiates—But what would I ſay ?— 


CLARISSA 


the old peer's verified, That one misfor- 


tune ſeldom comes alone: and ſo con- 
cludes thy doubly mortified 
| | | LOVELACE, 


LETTER XXVII. 


inss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


WEDNESDAY NIGHT, JUNE 28. 
o u DEAREST MISS HOWE! | 
N CE more have I eſcaped—Bnt, 
AJ alas! I, my beft ſelf, have not eſ- 
caped!-=Oh! your poor Clarifla Har- 
lowe! You alſo will hate me, I fear! 
Yet you won't, when you know all! 
But no more of my felf!—My lf 
ſelf, You that can riſe in a 2 
to be bleſt, and to bleſs; and go to re 


delighted with your own reflections, 


and in your unbroken, unftarting ſlum- 
bers, converfing with ſaints and angels, 
the former only more pure than your- 
ſelf, as they have ſhaken off the incum- 
brance of body; you ſhall be my ſub- 
jeR, as you have long, long, been my 
only pleaſure, 'And let me, at awfut 
diſtance, revere my beloved Anna 
Howe, and in her refle& upon what her 
Clariſſa Haclowe once was! 
„ 
Foxc1ve, O forgive, my rambling. 


My peace is deſtro + My intelle&s 
| are touched, An 


at flighty non- 
ſenſe muſt you read, if you now will 
vouchlafe ig correſpond with me as 
formerly! . | 

© my beſt, my deareſt, my only friend! 
Whatatale have I to unfold !—But ſtill 
upon ſzif, this vile, this hated ſelf !/—TI 


will Rake it off, if poſſible; and hy 


ould I not, ſince I think, except one 
wietch, I hate nothing ſo much? Self, 
then, be baniſhed from ſelf one mo- 


| ment, (for I doubt it avi//for no longer) 


to enquire after a dearer object, my be- 
loved Anna Howe !—Whoſe mind, all 
robed in ſpotleſs white, charms and ir- 


AND now, 1 deafet friend, after 
this rhapſody, which, on re-peruſal, I 
would not let go, but to ſhew you what 
a diſtrated mind diftates to my trem- 
Wer ! How do you! You have been 
very ul, it ſeems. That you are reco- 
Arad, my dear, let me hear. That your 


aotter is well, pray let me hear; and 
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hear quickly. This comfort ſurely is 
owing to me; for if life is no worſe 


than chequer-work, I muſt now have a 


little white to come, having ſeen no- 
thing but black, all unchequered dif- 
wl blacks; E. great, great while. 
AND what is all this wild incohe- 
rence for? It is only to beg to know 
how you have been, and how you now 
do, by a line directed for Mrs. Rachel 
Clark, at Mr. Smith's, a glove-ſhop, in 
King Street, Covent Garden; which 
(although my abode is ſecret to every- 
body elſe) will reach the hands of —your 
err PN that's not enough—your 
miſerable 5 . 
Cu ARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXVIIL 


MRS, HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
SS HARLOWE, | 


($UPERSCRIBED, AS DIRECTED IN THE 
PRECEDING.) 


IDA, JUNE 30. 
Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, | 
OU will wonder to receive a let- 
ter from me. I am ſorry for the 
great diſtreſs you ſeem to be in—Such 
a hopeful young lady as you were! 
But ſee what comes of diſobedience to 
parents! | | | | | 
For my part, although I pity you, 
yet I much more pity your poor father 
and mother. Such education as they 
gave you !—ſuch improvements as you 
made !—and ſuch delight as they took 
in you !-—And all come to this! 
ut pray, Miſs, don't make my 
Nancy guilty of your fault; which is 
that of diſobedience. I have charged 
her over and oyer not to correſpond with 
one who has made ſuch a giddy ſtep, It 
is not to her reputation, I am ſure. You 
know that I ſo charged her; yet you go 
on correſponding together, to my very 
great vexation ; for ſhe has been very 
perverſe upon it, more than once, Ex 


communication, Miſs—You know the 


reſt. 

Here, e cannot be unh by 
dene bn they muſt — ther 
friends and acquaintance, whoſe diſcre- 
tion has keptitien clear of their errors, 
into near as much unhappineſs as if 
they had run into the like of their own 


hende Thus my poor daughter is al- 


51. ways 


ways in tears and grief. And ſhe has 
r Ab. her own felicity, truly, be- 
cauſe you are unhappy. .. : 
If people, who ſeek their own ruin, 
could ve the only ſufferers by their 
headſtrong doings, it were ſomething: 
but, O Miſs, Miſs! what have you to 
anſwer for, who have made as many 
rieved hearts as have known you!— 
The whole ſex is indeed wounded by 
ou: for, who but Miſs Claiifſa Har- 
lows was propoſed by every father and 
mother for a pattern for their daugh- 
ters? | 5 
I write a long letter, where I pro- 
poſed to ſay but a few words; and thoſe 
to forbid your writing to my Nancy: 
and this as well becauſe of the falſe ſtep 


| es have made, as becauſe it will grieve 


er poor heart, and do you no good. If 
you love her, therefore write not to her. 
Vour ſad letter came into my hands, 


Nancy being abroad: and I ſhall not 


ſhewit her: for there would be no com- 
fort or her, if ſhe ſaw it, nor for me, 
whoſe delight ſhe is—As you once was 
to your parents, | 
But you ſeem to be ſenſible enough 


of your errors now.,—So are all giddy 


girls, when it is too late: and what a 
creſt fallen figure then do the conſe- 
quences of their ſelf-willed obſtinacy 
and headſtrongedneſs compel them to 
make ! | 

I may ſay too much: only as I think 
it proper to bear that teſtimony againſt 
your raſhneſs which it behoves every 
careful parent to bear: and none more 
than your compaſſionating avell wiſhing, 


ANNABELLA HoOwE, 


1 fend this by a ſpecial meſſenger, 
who has buſineſs only ſo far as 
Barnet, becauſe, you ſhall have no 
need to writeagain ; knowing how 

| you love writing: and knowing 
> iſe, that misfortune makes to- 
ple plaintive, © of 


4 


LETTER XXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 
| " * HOWE, | ' 


SATURDAY, JULY I, 


DERMIT me, Madam, to trouble 
you with a few lines, were it only 
to thank you for your reproofs; which, 
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have, nevertheleſs, drawn freſh ſtreamg 
of blood from a bleeding heart, 

My ſtory is a diſmal ſtory, It hag 
circumſtances in it that would engage 
pity, and poſſibly a judgment not alto. 
gether unfavourable, were thoſe cir. 
cumſtances known. But it is my buſi- 
neſs, and ſhall be all my buſineſs, to 
repent of my failings, and not endea. 
vour to extenuate them. 5 

Nor will I ſeek to diſtreſs your worth 
mind. If I cannot ſuffer alone, I will 
make as few parties as I can in my ſuf. 
ferings. And, indeed, I took up my 
pen with this reſolution when I wrote 
the letter which has fallen into your 
hands, It was only to know, and that 
for a very particular reaſon, as well as 
for affection unbounded, if my dear 
Miſs Howe. from whom I had not heard 
of a long time, were ill; as I had been 
told ſhe was; and if ſo, how ſhe now 
does. But my injuries being recent, 
and my diſtreſſes having been exceeding 
great, ſelf would croud into my letter, 
When diſtreſſed, the human mind is apt 
to turn itſelf to every-one in whom it 
imagined or wiſhed an intereſt, for pity 
and conſolation—Or, to expreſs myſelf 
better, and more conciſely, in your own 
words, © Misfortune makes people plain. 
Lie: and to whom, if not to a friend, 
can the afflifted complain? 

Miſs Howe being abroad when my 
letter came, I flatter myſelf that ſhe is 
recovered, But it would be ſome ſa- 


tisfiction to me to be informed if ſhe 


has been ill, Another line from your 
hand would be too great a favour: but, 
if you will be pleaſed to direct any ſer- 
vant to anſwer yes, or uo, to that queſ- 
tion, I will not be further trouble 
A 1 | 

Nevertheleſs, I muſt declare, that my 
Miſs Howe's friendſhip: was all the 
comfort I had, or expected to have in 
this world; and a line from her would 
have been a cordial to my fainting 
heart. Judge then, deareſt Madam, 
how reluctantly I muſt obey your pro- 
hibition—But yet I will endeavour to 
obey it; although I ſhould have hoped, 


as well from the tenor of all that Has 


E between Miſs Howe and me, as 
om ber eſtabliſhed virtue, that ſbe 
could not be tainted by evil communi 
cation, had one or two letters been per- 
mitted. This, however, I aſk-not for, 
fince I think T have nothing ta do, but 


to beg of God (he, n 


* 
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et withdrawn his grace from me, al- 
though he is pleaſed to let looſe his juſ- 
tice upon my faults) to give me a truly 
broken ſpirit, if it be not already broken 
enough, and then to take to his mercy 


the unhappy | 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


Two favours, good Madam, I have 
to beg of you The firſt—that you 
will not let any of my relations 
know that you have heard from 


me. "The other—that no living 


creature be apprized where I am to 
be heard of, or directed to, This 


is a point that concerns me, more 


than I can expreſs.—In ſhort, my 
preſervation from further evils may 
depend upon it, | | 


\LVTTLK XXX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO HAN- 


NAH BURTON, 


THURSDAY JUNE 29, 

MY GOOD HANNAH, | 
8 TRANGE things have happened 
to me, ſince you were diſmiſſed my 
ſervice, (ſo ſorely againſt my will) and 
Your pert fellow-ſervant ſet over me.— 
But that muſt be all forgotten now. 

How do you, my Hannah ? Are you 
recovered of your illneſs? If you are, 
do you chuſe to come and be with me? 
Or can you conveniently ? 

I am a very unhappy creature, and, 
being among all ſtrangers, ſhould be 
glad to have you with me, of whoſe fi- 

elity and love I have had ſo many ac- 
ceptable inſtances. NR 

Living or dying, I will endeavour to 
wag it worth your while, 'my Han- 
nah. | 


If you are recoyered, as I hope, and £ | 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 


if you have a good place, it may be they 


would bear with your abſence, and 
ſuffer ſomebody in your room for @ 


month or ſo: and, by that time, I hope 
to be provided for, and you may then 
return to your place. 

Don't let any of my friends know of 


iis my defire; whether you can come 
or not. 


I am at Mr. Smith's, a hoſier's and 


berg wop, in King Street, Covent 
rden. 


ou muſt direct to me by the name 


of Rachel Clark. | 


i 
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Do, my good Hannah, come if you 
can to your poor young miſtreſs, wha 
always valued you, and always will, 
whether you come or not. | 
I fend this to your mother at St. Al- 
ban's, not knowing where to direct to 
E Return me a line, that I may 
know what to depend upon: and I 
ſhall ſee you have not forgotten the 
pretty hand you were taught, in happy 
days, by your true friend, ws; 


_ CLaRis8A HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXXI, 
HANNAH BURTON. IN ANSWER, 


1 MONDAY, JULY z. 

HONORED MADDAM, 

I Have not forgot to write, and never 
will forget 1 you, my dear 

young lady, was ſo good as to larn me. 
am very ſorrowful for your misfor- 


tens, my deareſt young lady; ſo ſorrow- 


full, I do not know what to do. Gladd 
at harte would I be to be able to come 


to you. But indeed I have not been 


able to ſtir out of my rome here at my 
mother's, ever ſince I was forſed to leave 
my plaſe with a roomatiſe, Which has 
made me quite and c!ene helpleſs. I will 
pray for you night and day, my deareſt, 
my kindeſt, my goodeſt young lady, 
who have been fo badly uſed; and Tam 
very ſorry I cannot come to do you love 
and ſarvice; which will ever be in the 
harte of mee to do, if it was in my 
power: who am your moft dutifull ſar- 


want to command, 


HANNAH BURTON, 
"LETTER xXXII. 


JUDITH NORTON, 


; THURSDAY, JUNE 29. 
MY DEAR MRS. NOR TON, Rk 
Addreſs mytelf to you after a 
long ſilence, (which, however, was 

not awing either to want of love or 
duty) principally to deſire you to ſa- 
tisfy me in two or three points, which 
it behoves me to know. ks 

My father, and all the family, Lam 
informed, are to be at my uncle Har- 
Jowe's this day, as uſual. Pray ac- 
8 5L2 quaint 
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uaint me, if they have been there? 
* if they were chearful on the anni- 
verſary occaſion? And alſo, if you 
have heard of any journey, or intend- 
ed journey, of my brother, in com- 
pany with Captain Singleton and Mr. 
Solmes ? | 


Strange things have happened to me, 


my dear, worthy, and maternal friend— 
Very ſtrange things! — Mr. Lovelace 
has proved a, very barbarous and un- 
grateful man to me. But, God be 

raiſed, I have eſcaped from him. Be- 


ing among abſolute ſtrangers, (though 


I think worthy folks) I have written to 
Hannah Burton to come and be with me. 


If the good creature fall in yourway,pray 


encourage her to come to me. I always 
intended to have her, ſhe knows: but 
hoped to be in happier circumſtances. 


Say nothing to any of my friends that 


you have heard from me. 
Pray Do you think my father would 
be prevailed upon, if I were to ſuppli- 


cate him by letter, to take off the heavy 


curſe he laid upon meat my going from 
Harlowe Place? I can expect no other 
favour from him: but that being li- 
terally fulflled as ta my proſpects in 
this life, I hope it will be thought to 
have operated far enough; and my 
heart is fo weak It is very weak !-= 
But for my father's own ſake—What 
ſhould I fay!—Indeed I hardly know 
how I ought to expreſs myſelf on this 
ſad ſubject !—But it will give caſe to 
my mind to be releaſed from it. 

Jam afraid wy poor, as Iuled to call 
the good creatures to whoſe neceſſities I 
was wont to adminiſter by your faith- 
ful hands, have miſſed me of late. But 
now, alas! IT am poor myſelf. It is not 
the leaſt aggravation of my fault, nor 
of my regrets, that with ſuch inclina- 
tions as God had given me, I have put 


it out of my power to do the good I 


once pleaſed myſelf to think I was born 
to do. It is a ſad thing, my deareſt 
Mrs. Norton, to render uſeleſs to our- 
-' ſelves and the world, by our own raſh- 
neſs, the talents which Providence has 
entruſted to us, for the ſervice of both. 

But theſe reflections are now too late; 
and perhaps I ought to have kept them 
to myſelf. Let me, however, hope, that 
you love me ſtill. Pray let me hope that 
you do. And then, notwithſtanding my 
mis fortunes, which have made me ſtem 


ungrateful tothe kind and truly-mater- | 


CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


nal pains you have taken with me from 
my cradle, I ſhall have the happineſs to 
think that there is one worthy perſon 

who hates not the unfortunate ; 


CLARISsSsA HARTOWI. 


Pray remember me to my foſter. bro. 
ther. I hope he continues dutify} 
and good to you. 

Be pleaſed to direct, For Rachel 
© Clark, at Mr. Smith's, in King 
© Street, Covent Garden,” But 
keep the direction an abſolute ſe. 
cret. 5 | 


„ 


LETTER XXXI 
MRS. NORTON. IN ANSWER, 


SATURDAY, JULY, 
: OUR letter, my deareſt young 
A lady, cuts me to the heart! Why 
will you not let me know all your dif. 
treſſes ?—Yet you have ſaid enough! 
My ſon is very good to me. A fen 
hours ago he was taken with a feveriſh 
diſorder. But J hope it will gooff hay- 
pily, if his ardour for buſineſs will 
give bim the receſs from it which bis 
good maſter is willing to allow him. 
He preſents his duty to you, and ſhed 
tears at hearing your ſad letter read. 

You have been miſinformed as to 
2 family's being at your uncle 

arlowe's. They Nd not intend tobe 
there. Nor was the day kept at all, 
Indeed, they have not ſtirred out, but 
to church, (and that but three times) 
ever ſince the day you went way. 
Unhappy day for them, and for all who 
know you! To me, I am ſure, mot 
particularly ſol My heart now bleeds 
more and more for you. 

I have not heard a ſyllable of ſuch a 


journey as you mentioned of your bro- 


ther, Captain Singleton, and Mr. 
Solmes. There has been ſome talk 
indeed of your brother's ſetting out 
for his northern eſtates: but I have not 
heard of it lately, | a 
p I am afraid no letter will he neg 
rom you. It grieves me to tell you 
ſo, my deareſt 8 lady. No evil 
can have happened to you; which they 
do not expect to hear of; fo great is ther 
antipathy to the wicked man, and ſo 
bad is his character. 4 


K+ cannot 


n oe 


* 
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J cannot but think hardly of their 
unforgiveneſs: but there is no judging 
for others'by one's ſelf. Nevertheleſs 
I will add, that, if you had had as 
gentle ſpirits to deal with as your own, 
or, I will be bold to ſay, as mine, 
theſe evils had never happened either to 
them, or to you. I knew your virtue, 
and your love of virtue, from your very 
Jv” and I doubted not but zhat, 
with God's grace, would always be 
your guard. But you could never be 


driven; nor was there occaſion to drive 


jou So generous, ſo noble, ſo diſcreet 
But how does my love of your ami- 


able qualities encreaſe my affliftion; as 


theſe recollections mult do yours! 

You are eſcaped, my deareſt Miſs— 
Happily, I bope—That is to ſay, with 
your honour—Elſe, how great muſt be 
your diſtreſs !—Yet from your letter I 
dread the worſt. 

1 am very ſeldom at Harlow? Place. 
The houſe is not the houſe it uſed to 
be, ſince you went from it. Then 
they are /o relentleſs! And, as I can- 
not ſay harſh things of the beloved 


child of my heart, as well as boſom, 


they do not take it amiſs that I ſtay 


away. 

| Wow Hannah left her place ill ſome 
time ago; and, as ſhe is ſtil] at her 
mother's at St. Alban's, I am afraid 
ſhe continues ill. If ſo, as you are 
among ſtrangers, and I cannot encou- 
rage you at preſent to come into theſe 
parts, I ſhall think it my duty to attend 
you (let it be taken as it will) as ſoon 
as my Tommy's indiſpoſition will per- 
mit; which I hope will be ſoon. 

I have a little money by me. You 
ſay you are poor your How griev- 
dus are thoſe words from one entitled 
and accuſtomed to affluence! — Will 
E be ſo good to command it, my be- 
oved young lady? —It is moſt of it 
yourown bounty to me. And I ſhould 
take a pride to reſtore it to it's original 
owner, 

\ Your poor bleſs you, and pray for 
you cle, 4 ſo Le: Woe! 
our laſt benevolence, and they have 


deen ſo healthy, and have had ſuch 


conſtant employ, that it has held out; 
and will hold out, till the happier 
2 return which I continually pray 


e aids, 


1 Let me beg of au, my deareſt oung 
ay, — all thoſe 


4 
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which good perſons, like you, draw 
from RELIGION, in ſupport of their 


calamities. Let your ſufferings be 


what they will, I am ſure you have 
been innocent in your intention. So 
do not deſpond. None are made to 
ſuffer above what they can, and there- 
fore ought to bear. yn 

We know not the methods of Pro- 
vidence, nor what wiſe ends it may 
have to ſerve in it's ſeemingly ſevere 


diſpenſations to it's poor creatures. 


Few perſons have greater reaſon to 
ſay this than myſelf. And ſince we 
are apt in calamities to draw more 
comfort from example than precept, 
you will permit me to remind you of 
my own lot: for who has had greater 
ſhare of afflitions than myſelf? 


To ſay nothing of the loſs of an 


excellent mother, at a time of life 
when motherly care is moſt wanted; 
the death of a dear father, who was an 
ornament to his cloth, (and who had 
qualified me to be his ſcribe and ama- 
nuenſis) juſt as he came within view of 
a preferment which would have-made 
his family eaſy, threw me friendlefs 
into the wide world; threw me upon a 
very careleſs, and, which was much 
worſe, a very unkind huſband. Poor 
man !- But he was pos long enough, 


thank God, in a tedious illneſs, to re- 
pent of his neglected opportunities, 


and his light principles; which I have 


always thought of with pleaſure, al- 


though I was left the more deſtitute 


for his chargeable illneſs, and ready 
to be brought to bed, when he died, of 
my Tommy. | | 

But this very circumſtance, which 1 
thought the unhappieſt that I could 


have been left in, (fo ſhort- ſighted is 
human prudence i) became the happy 
means of recommending me to your 
mother, who, in 1 to my charac- 
ter, and in compaſh 

ſtitute circumſtances, permitted me, as 
I made a conſcience of not parting 
with my poor boy, to nurſe both you 
and him, born within a few daygyof 
each other. And I have never ſince 
wanted any of the humble bleſſings 
which God has made me contented 
with. + 7 i i dee 
Nor have I known what a very great 
grief was, from the day of my poor 
Puſband's death, till the day that your 
parents told me how much th 


on to my very de- 


iT 
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determined that you ſhould have Mr. 


Solmes; when I was apprized not only 
of your averſion to him, but how un- 
worthy he was of you: for then I be. 


gan to dread the conſequences of forc- 


ing ſo generous a ſpirit; and, till then, 
I never feared Mr. Lovelace, attra&t- 
ing as was his perſon, and ſpecious his 
manners and addreſs, For I was fure 
you would never have him, if he gave 
you not good reaſon to be convinced of 
his reformation: nor till your friends 
were as well ſatisfied in it as yourſelf. 
But that unhappy miſunderſtanding be- 


tween your brother and Mr. Lovelace, 


and their joining fo violently to force 


upon Mr; Solmes, did all that 


miſchief, which has coft you and them 


ſo dear, and poor me all my peace! O. 


what has not this ungrateful, this dou- 
bly-guilty man to anſwer for! 
Nevertheleſs, you know not what 
God has in ſtore for you yet But if 
you are to be puniſnhed all your days 
here, for example ſake, in a caſe of 


ſuch importance, for your one falſe ſtep, 


be pleaſed to conſider, that this life 1s 


but a ſtate of probation; and if you 
have your purification in it, you will 


be the more happy. Nor doubt I, that 


you will have the higher reward here- 


after for ſubmitting to the will of 


Providence here with patience and re- 


fignation. _ 

You fee, my deareſt Miſs Clary, 
that I make no ſcruple to call the ſtep 
you took a falſe one. In you it was 
eſs excuſable than it would have been 
in any other young lady; not only be- 
cauſe of your ſuperior talents, but be- 
cauſe of the o poſition between your 
character and his: fo that if you had 


deen provoked to quit your father's 
huouſe, it needed not to have been with 


him. Nor needed I, indeed, but as 
an inſtance of my impartial love, to 
have written this to you?. 


After this, it will have an unkind, - 
und perhaps at this time an unſeaſona- 


ble appearance, to expreſs my concern, 
that you have not before favoured me 
with aline. Vet if you can account to 


yourſelf. for your ſilence, I dare ſay, I 
. ought to be ſatisfied; for I am ſure you 


love me: as I both love and honour 


you, and ever will, and the more for 
your misfortunes. 

One conſolation, methinks, I have, 
even when J am ſorrowing for your ca. 
lamities; and that is, that I know not 
any young perſon ſo qualified to ſhine 
the brighter for the trials ſhe may he 
exerciſed with: and yet it is a conſola. 
tion that ends in adding to my regrets 
for your afflictions, becauſe you are 
bleſſed with a mind fo well able to bear 


proſperity, and to make every-body 


round you the better for it Moe uy. 
to him !-—-O this wretched, wretched 


man !— But I will forbear till I know | 


more. 

Ruminating on every- thing your me. 
lancholy letter ſuggeſts, and apprehend. 
ing from the gentleneſs of your mind, 
the amiableneſs of your perſon, and 


your youth, the further misfortune 


and inconveniences to which you may 


poſſibly be ſubjected, I cannot con- 


clude without aſking for your leave to 
attend you, and that in a very earneſt 
manner—And1 beg of you not todeny 
me, on any conſideration relating to 
myſelf, or even to the indiſpoſition of 
my other beloved child; it I can be 
either of uſe or comfort to you. Were 
it, my deareſt young lady, but for 
two or three days, permit me to attend 
you, although my ſon's illneſs ſhould 
encreaſe, and compel me to come down 
again at the end of thoſe two or thres 
days.—I repeat my requeſt likewiſe, 
that you will command from me tie 
little ſum remaining in my hands of 
your bounty to your poor, as well 26 
that diſpenſed to your ever- aſfectionate 


and faithful ſervant, 


- JupiTH NoRToX, 


LETTER XXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOLADY 
BETTY LAWRANCE. 


| | THURSDAY, JUNE 20. 
MADAM, 

1 Hope you'll excuſe the freedom of 

1 this addreſs, from one who has not 

the honour to be perſonally known i 


* Mrs. Norton having only the family repreſentation and invectives to form her judg- 
went upon, knew not that Clariſſa had determined againſt going off with Mr. Lovelace; 
nor how ſolicitous ſhe had been to procure for herſelf any other protection than his, when ib 


appprehended, that if ſhe ſtaid, ſhe had no way to avoid being married to Mr. Soles. | 


you} 


2 4 wo 2 


| I of Clariſſa Harlowe. It is only 
to bag the favour of a line from your 
ladyſhip's hand, (by the next poſt, if 


convenient) in anfwer to the following 


although yon muſt haye heard 


Whether you wrote aletter, dated, 
g as J have J eee Wedn. 
1e 7, congratulating your ne- 
He 7 oveliee' on his ſuppoſed 
nuptials, as reported to you by 
Mr. Spurrier, your ladyſhip's ſtew- 
ard; as from one Captain Tomlin- 
ſon:—and in it reproaching Mr, 


Lovelace, as guilty of flight, &. 


in not having aequainted your la- 
dyſhip and be family with his 
Gr CO --:- 

2. Whether your ladyſhip wrote to 


Miſs Montague to meet you at 


Reading, in order to attend you to 
your couſin Leeſon's in Albemarle 

Street; on your being obliged to 
be in town on your old Chancery- 
afair, I remember are the words? 
and whether you beſpoke your ne- 
phew's attendance there on Sun- 
day night the 11th? 


3. Whether your ladyſhip and Miſs 


Montague did come to town at 
that time; and whether you went 

to Hampſtead, on Monday, in a 
hired coach-and-four, your own 
being repairitig; and took from 
thence to town the young creature 
whom you yiſited there? 


Your ladyſkip will probably gueſs, 
that the queſtions are not aſked for rea- 
ſons favourable to your nephew Love- 
lace, But be the anſwer what it will, 


it ean do him no hurt, nor me any good; 


only that I think Lowe it to my former 
hopes, (however deceived in them) 
and even to charity, that a perſon, of 
whom I was once willing to think bet- 
ter, ſhould not prove ſo egregiouſly 
abandoned, as to be wanting, in every 
inſtance, to that veracity which. is in- 
diſpenſable in the character of 'a gen- 
— - 5 
Be pleaſed, Madam, to direct to me, 
(keeping the direction a ſecret for the 
preſent) © To be left at the Bell Savage 
Lon Ludgate Hill, till called for. I 
W your ladyſbip s moft bumble ſervant, 


_ Cuarissa HARLOWE, 


your chara 
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LETTER XXXV. 


LADY BETTY LAWRANCE, 0 MISS 
| CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


8 $ATURDAY, JULY I, 
DEAR MADAM, _ | 
Find that all is not as it ſhould be 
between. you and my nephew Love- 
tace. It will very much afflig me, 
and all his friends, if he has been guilty 
of any deſigned baſeneſs to a lady of 
Aer and merit. 97 

We have been long in expectation of 
an opportunity to congratulate you and 
ourſelves upon an event moſt earneſtly 
wiſhed for by us all; ſince all our hopes 
of him are built upon the power o 
have over him: for if ever man adored. 

a woman, he is that man, and you, 
Madam, are that woman. 

Miſs Montague, in her laſt letter to 
me, in anſwer to one of mine, enquir- 
ing if ſhe knew from him whether he 
could call you his, or was likely ſoon 
to have that honour, has theſe words z 
* Iknow not what to: make of my cou- 


ſin Lovelace, as to the point your la- 


© dyſhipis ſo earneſt about. He ſome- 
times ſays, He is actually married to 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe: at other times, 
that it is her own fault if he be not. 
He ſpeaks of her, not only with love, 
but with reverence: yet owns, that 
there is a miſunderſtanding between 
them; but confeſſes that ſhe is wholly 
faultleſs. An angel, and nota wo- 
man, he ſays ſhe is: and that no man 
© living can be worthy of her.“ 
_ This is what my niece Montague 
writes. 5's 
God grant, my deareſt young lady, 
that he may not have fo heinouſly of- 
fended you, that you cannot forgive 
him! If you are not already. married, 
and refuſe to be his, I ſhall loſe all 
hopes that he ever will marry, or be 
the man I wiſh him to be. So will 
0 M. So will Lady Sarah Sad- 
eir. 1 | 63k 
Iwill now anſwer your queſtions : 
but indeed I hardly know what to 
write, for, fear of widening ſtill more 
the . unhappy difference between you 
But yet ſuch a young lady muſt com- 
2 me. This then 
is my anſwer. . 


<a. * LY Kal K XR * 


Lwrote 


put into the hands o 
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TI wrote not any letter to him on or 


about the 7th of June. 
Neither I nor my ſteward know ſuch 
a man as Captain Tomlinſon, 
I wrote not to my niece to meet me 
at Reading, nor to accompany 
me to my couſin Leeſon's in town. 
My Chancery-affair, though, like 
moſt Chancery-affairs, it be of 
long ſtanding, is nevertheleſs now 
in ſo good a way, that i cannot 
give me occaſion to go to town. 
Nor have I been in town theſe ſix 
months: nor at Hampſtead for ſe- 
veral years. N 
Neither ſhall I have any temptation 
to go to town, except to pay my 
congratulatory compliments to 
Mrs. Lovelace, On which occa- 
ſion I ſhould go with the greateſt 
_ pleaſure; and ſhould hope for the 
avour of your accompanying me 
to Glenham Hall, for a month at 
leaſt, 8 


Be what will the reaſon of your en- 


quiry, let me entreat you, my dear 


young lady, for Lord M. “'s ſake; for 
or this giddy man's ſake, 


my ſake; 
ſoul as well as body; and for all our 
family's ſakes; not to ſuffer this anſwer 


to widen differences ſo far as to make 


you refuſe him, if he already has not 
the honour of calling you his; as Iam 
apprehenſive he has not, by your fign- 
ing by your family-name. : 


And here let me offer to you my me- 


diation to compoſe the difference be- 
tween you, be it what it will, Your 
cauſe, my dear young lady, cannot be 

any-body living 
more devoted to your ſervice, than into 
thoſe of your fincere admirer, and hum- 
ble ſervant, | 


LETTER XXXVI. | 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 
| Hops. 


|  ENDFIELD, JUNE 29. 
Ny MRS, HODGES, | 


I Am under a kind of neceſſity to 
write to you, having no one among 


my relations to whom I dare write, or 


hope a line from if I did. It is but to 


anſwer a queſtion. It is this: 


EL1Z. LAWRAN CE. 


HARLO WE. 


Whether you know ſuch a man ag 
Captain Tomlinſon ? And if you do, 
whether he be very intimate with my 
uncle Harlowe ? | 

I will defcribe his perſon, leſt, pof. 
ſibly, he ſhould go by another name 
among you; although I know not why 
he ſhould. | 

He is a thin, talliſh man, a little 

ock-fretten; of aſallowiſh complexion, 
Fifty years of age or more. Of a good 


| aſpe& when he looks up. He ſeems 


to be a ſerious man, and one who 
knows the world. He ſtoops a little in 
the ſhoulders, Is of Berkſhire. His 
wife of Oxfordſhire; and has ſeveral 
children, He remoyed lately into your 
parts from Northamptonſhire, 

I muſt defire you, Mrs. Hodges, 
that you will not let my uncle, nor 
any of my relations, know that L vrite 
to you. 5 

Vou uſed to ſay, that you would be 
glad to have it in your power to ſerve 
me. That, indeed, was in my pro- 
ſperity. But I dare ſay, you will not 
ręfuſe me in a particular that will oblige 
me, without hurting yourſelf, * 

I underſtand, that my father, mother, 
and ſiſter, and, I preſume, my brother, 
and my uncle Antony, are to be at my 
uncle Harlowe's this day, God pre- 
ſerve them all, and may they rejoice in 
many happy birth-days | You will 
write ſix words to me concerning their 
healths. 

Direct, for a particular reaſon, * To 
© Mrs. Dorothy Salcomb, to be et, 
© till called for, at the Four Swans Inn, 

© Biſhopſgate Street. | 

You know my hand-writing well 
enough, were not the contents of the 
letter ſufficient to excuſe my name, ot 
any other ſubſcription, than that of 


. Your Fried; 


LETTER XXXVIL. 
Mxs. HODGES. IN ANSWER. 


SAT. JULY 2. 
MADDAM, | ve 
I Retnrn you an anſer, as you will 
me to doe. Maſter is acquented 
with no ſitch man. Fam ſhurenoſitch 
ever came to our houſe. And maſter 
ſturs very little out, Ie has no 2 
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to tur out. For why? Your obſti- 
nacy makes um not care to ſee one ano- 
ther. Maſter's. birth-day never was 
kept ſoe before: for not a ſole heere; 
and nothing but ſikeing and ſorrowin 
from maſter to think how it yuſed to 
ee. r 
p I axed maſter, if ſoe bee he knowed 
Itch a man as one Captain Tomlinſon? 
But ſayed not whirfor I axed.. He ſed, 
No, not nge. 1 | 
Shure this is no trix nor forgary bru- 


Wenden maſter by won 'Tomlinſon— 


on knows not what cumpany you 
may have been forſed to keep, ſen you 
went away, you khoe Maddam. Ex- 
cuſe me, Maddam; but Lundon is a 
peſtilent plaſe; and that Squire Luveleſs 
3s a devil, (for all he is ſitch a like 
gentleman to look to) as I hev herd 
every boddy ſay; and think as how you 
have found by thiſs. 27 ; 
I truſte, Maddam, you wulde not let 
maſter cum to harme, if you knowed 
it, by any body who may pretend to 
be acquented with him: but for fere, I 
querid with myſelf if I ſhulde not tell 
him, But I was willin to ſhow you, 
that I wulde pleſſure you in advarſity, 
if advarſity bee youre lott, as well as 
proſprity: for I am none of thoſe that 
woulde doe otherwiſs. Soe. no more 
2 our bumble ſarvant, to wiſh you 
Well, | | 


"LETTER XXXVIIL 


| MISSCLARISSA HARLOWE, TO LADY 


BETTY. LAWRANCE.. 
1 MONDAY, JULY -3s 
„ GS. 
12 excuſe myſelf from giving 
our ladyſhip this one trouble more; 
to tank you, as I moſt heartily do, for 
your kind letter. | 


* 


I muſt own to you, Madam, that the 
honour of being related to ladies as 
eminent for their virtue as for their de- 

ent, was at firſt no ſmall inducement 
with me to lend an ear to Mr. Love- 
lace's addreſs. And the rather, as I 
was determined, had it come to effect, 
to do every-thing in my power to de- 

Te your favourable opinion. 

d another motive, which I knew 
would of itſelf give me merit with your 
Hy; a preſumptuoys one (a 


» 22 1 
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R preſumptuous one, as it 
has proved) in the hope that I might 
be an humble means in the hand of 
Providence to reclaim a man, who had, 
as I thought, good ſenſe enough at bot - 
tom to be reclaimed; or at leaſt grati- 
tude more to acknowledge the in- 
tended obligation, whether the gene- 
rous hope were to ſucceed or not. 
But I have been moſt egregiouſly 
miſtaken in Mr. Lovelace; the only 
man, I perſuade myſelf,” pretending to 
be a geptleman, in whom I could have 
been ſo much miſtaken: for while I was 
endeavouring toſavea drowning wretch, 
I have been, not accidentally, but pre- 
meditatedly, and of ſet purpoſe, drawn 
in after him. And he has had the 
glory to add to the lift of thoſe he has 


ruined, a name, that, I will bebold to 


ſay, would not have diſparaged his own. 


And this, Madam, by means that 


would ſhock humanity to be made ac- 
quainted with. : Ls: 
My whole end is ſerved by your la- 
dyſhip's anſwer to the queſtions I took 
the liberty to put to you in writing. 
Nor have I a wiſh to make the unhappy 
man more odious to you, than is ne- 
ceſſary to excuſe myſelf for abſolutely 
declining your offered mediation, 
When your ladyſhip ſhall be inform- 
ed of the following particulars; 
. That after he had compulſatorily, as 
I may fay, tricked me into the act of 
going oft with him, he could'carry'me 


to one of the vileſt houſes, as it has 


proved, in London: 

That he could be guilty of a wicked 
attempt, in reſentment of which I found 
means to eſcape from him to Hamp- 
OO OD 

That, after he had found me out 
there, (I know not how) he could pro- 
cure two women, dreſſed out richly, to 
perſonate your ladyſhip and Miſs Mon- 
tague; who under pretence of engaging 
me to make a viſit in town to your cou- 
fin Leeſon, (promiſing to return with 
me that evening to Hampſtead) betrayed 
me back again to the vile houſe; where, 
again made a priſoner, I was firſt rob- 
bed of my ſenſes; and then of my ho- 
nour. Why. ſhould I ſeek to conceal” 
that-diſgrace from others, which I can- 
not hide from myſelf? 255 7 

When your ladyſhip ſhall know 
That, in the ſhocking progreſs to this 
ruin, wilful falſhoods, repeated forge- 
ries, (particularly of one letter from 

5 M your 
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your lady ſhip, another from Miſs Mon- 


tague, and a third from Lord M.) and 


numberleſs perjuries, were not the leaſt 
of his crimes: you will judge, that 1 
can have no principles that will make 


me worthy of an alliance with ladies of 


ours and your noble ſiſter's character, 
if I could not from my foul declare, 
that ſuch an alliance can never zow 
take place. | 
I will not offer to clear myſelf en- 
tirely of blame: but, as to him, I have 
no fault to accuſe myſelf of: my crime 
was, the correſponding with him at 


firſt, when prohibited fo to do by thoſe 


who had a right to wy obedience; made 
ſtill more inexcuſable, by giving him 


à clandeſtine meeting, which U. me 


into the power of his arts. nd for 
this, I am content to be puniſhed; 
thankful, that at laſt T have eſcaped 


from him; and have it in my power to 


reje& fo wicked a man for my huſband: 
and glad, if I may be a warning, ſince 


I cannot be an example: which once 


(very vain, and very conceited as I 
was) I propoſed to myſelf to be. 

All che 1111 wiſh him is, that he may 
reform; and that I may be the laſt vic- 
tim to his baſeneſs. Perhaps this de- 


ſirable wiſh may be obtained, when he 


mall ſee how his wickedneſs, his un- 


merited wickedneſs! to a poor crea- 


ture, made friendleſs by his cruel arts, 
will ac | 

I conclude with my humble thanks 
to your ladyſhip, for your favourable 
opinion of me; and with the aſſurance, 
that I will be, waile life is lent me 


your ladyſhip's grateful and obliged ſer- 


want, © 


: CLaRissa HARLOWE: 


"LETTER XXXIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 
e NORTON. | | 


d 8SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 2. 
Tf, 0 W- kindly; my beloved Mrs: 

1 Norton, do you ſoothe the an- 
guiſh of a bleeding heart! Surely you 


are mine own mother; and by ſome un- 


accountable miſtake, F muſt have been 
laid to a family, that having newly 


found out, or at leaſt ſuſpected, the im- 


poſture, caſt me from their hearts, with 


the indignation that ſuch a diſcovery 
will warrant, ee ee 


with me. 


HARLOWE. 


O that I had been indeed your ou 
child, born to partake of your humble 
fortunes, an heireſs only to that con. 
tent in which you are ſo happy! Then 
ſhould T have had a fruly gentle ſpirit 
to have guided my duQtile heart, which 
force and ungenerous uſage fit ſo ill 
upon: and nothing of what has hap. 
pened would have been. 

But let me take heed, that I enlarge 
not, by impatience, the breach already 


made in my duty by my raſhneſs! ſince, 


had T not erred, my mother, at leaſt, 
could never haye been thought hard. 
hearted and unforgiving. Am I not 
then anſwerable, not only for my own 
faults, but for the conſequences of 
them; which tend to depreciate and 
bring diſgrace upon a maternal charac. 
ter never before called in queſtion? 

It is kind however in you, to endea. 
vour to extenuate the fault of one ſo 
greatly ſenſible of it: and could it be 
wiped off entirely, it would render me 
more worthy of the pains yon have 
taken in my education; for it muſt add 
to your grief, as it does to my confu- 
ſion, that after ſuch promiſing begin- 
nings, I ſhould have 2 behaved, as to 
be a diſgrace inſtead of a credit to you 
and my other friends. FO 

But that I may not make you think 
me- more guilty than I am, give me 
leave briefly to aſſure you, that when 
my ſtory is known, I ſhall be entitled 
to more compaſſion than blame, even 
on the ſcore of going away with Mr. 
Lovelace. 

As to all that happened afterwards, 
let me only fay, that although J muſt 
call myſelf a log creature as to this 
world, yet I have this conſolation left 
me, that I have not ſuffered either for 
want of circumſpe&ion; or through 
credulity or weakneſs, Not one me- 
ment was Hoff my guard, or unmind- 
ful of your early precepts. But (har. 
ing been enabled to baffle many baſe 
contriyances) I was at laſt ruined 
arts the moſt inhuman. But had I not 
been rejected by every friend, this lou. 
hearted man had not dared, nor would 
have had opportunity, to treat meas 
has treated me. r 
More I cannot; at this time, vol 
need I, ſay: and this I defire you x 
keep to yourſelf, leſt reſentments thou 
be taken up when 1 am gone, ale 
ſpread the evil Which 1 hope will ® 
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T-have been miſinformed, you ſay, as 
to my principal relations being at my 
uncle Harlowe's. Theday, you ſay, was 
not kept. Nor have my brother and Mr. 
Solmes—Aſtoniſning— What compli, 
cated wickedneſs has this wretched 
man to anſwer for — Were I to tell 

tou, you would hardly believe there 
could have been ſuch a heart in man. 

But one day you may know the whole 
tory !—At preſent I have neither in- 
clination nor words—O my burſting 
keart eta happy, a wiſhed relief. 
Were you preſent my tears would ſup- 


ly the reſt! 
p * *% 


I RESUME my pen! | 

And ſo you fear no letter will be re- 
ceived from me. But DON'T grieve to 
tell me ſo! L expe every-thing bad 
And ſuch is my diſtreſs, that had you 
not bid me hope for at's from the 
Throne of Mercy, I ſhould have been 
afraid that my father's dreadful curſe 
would be compleated with regard to 
both worlds. - TYP | 

For here, an additional misfortune! 
In a fit of phrenſical heedleſſneſs, I. 
ſent a letter to my beloved Miſs Howe, 
without recollecting her private addreſs; 
and it has fallen into her angry mother's 
hands; and fo that dear friend perhaps 


das a- new incurred diſpleaſure on my 


zecount. And here too, your worthy 
fon is ill; and my poor Hannah, you 
think, cannot come to me—O my dear 


Mrs. Norton, will you, can you cen- 


ſure thoſe whoſe reſentments againſt me 
Heaven ſeems-to approve of ? And will 
you-acquit her whom that condemns ? 
Vet you bid me not deſpond.— Iwill 
not, if I can help it. And, indeed, 
moſt ſeaſonable conſolation has your 
kind letter afforded me,—Yet to God 
Almighty. do I appeal, to avenge my 
wrongs, and vindicate my inno- 
But huſhed be my ſtormy paſſions! 
Have I not but this moment ſaid, 
t your letter gave me conſolation ? 
May thoſe be forgiven, who\hinder 
my father from forgiving. me !-—And 
this, as to them, mall be the bardhe 
Wing that ſhall drop from my pen. 
But although your ſon ſhould reco- 
ve, Lcharge you, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, that you do not think of coming 
tome, I don't know ſtill, but your 
nion with my mother (although 


preſent your interpoſition would be 


— 
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be ſo little attended to). may be of uſe 


to procure me the revocation of that 
moſt dreadful part of my father's curſe, 
which only remains to be fulfilled, 
The voice of nature muſt at laſt be 
ard in my favour, ſurely. It will 
only plead at firſt to my friends in 
the ſtill; conſczous plaintiveneſs of 2 
young and unhardened beggar, 4 
it will grow more clamorous when 
have the courage to be ſo, and ſhall de- 
mand, perhaps, the paternal protection 
from further ruin; and that forgiveneſs, 
which thoſe will be little entitled to 
expect, for their own faults, who ſhall 
interpoſe to have it refuſed to me, for 
an accidental, not a premeditated error: 
and which, but for them, I had never 
fallen into. | Ee a] 

But again impatiency, founded per- 
haps on ielf - par tiality, that ſtrange miſ- 
leader! prevails. 

Let me briefly ſay, that ĩt is neceſſary 
to uy preſent and future hopes, that 
you keep well with my family. And 
moreaver, ſhould you come, I may-be 
traced out by that means by the moſt 
abandoned of men. Say not then, that 
you think you ought to come up to me, 
let it be taken as it will ; —for my ſale 
let me repeat (were my foſter- brother 
recovered, as I hope he is) you muſt 
not come. Nor can I want your ad- 
vice, while I can write, and you can 
anſwer me. And write I will, as of» 
ten as I ſtand in need of your counſel. 

Then the people I am now. with ſeem 
to be both honeſt and humane: and 
there is in the ſame houſe a widow» 
lodger, of low fortunes, but of great 
merit:—almoſt ſuch another ſerious and 
good woman, as the dear one, to whom 
I am now writing; who has, as ſheſays, 
given over all other thoughts of the 
world but ſuch as ſhould aſſiſt her to 
leave it happily.— How ſuitable to my 
own views There ſeems to be a com- 
fortable providence in this at leaſt - 80 
that at preſent there is nothing of exi- 
gence; nothing. that can require, or 


even excuſe your coming, when ſo ma- 


ny better ends may be anſwered by your 
ſtaying. where you are. A time 14 

come, when I ſhall want your laſt and 
heſt aſſiſtance: and then, my dear Mrs. 
Norton — And then, I will ſpeak it, and 
embrace it with all my whole heart 
And then, will it not be denied me by 
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You are very obliging in your offer 
of money. But although I was forced 
to leave my eloaths behind me, yet I 
took ſeveral things of value with me, 
which will keep me from preſent want. 
You'll ſay, I have made a miſerable 
hand of it—So indeed I have—and, to 
look backwards, in a very little while 
too. | 
But what ſhall T do, if my father can- 
not be prevailed upon to recal his male- 
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diction? O my dear Mrs. Norton, what 


a weight muſt a father's curſe have up- 
on a heart ſo apprehenſive as mine !— 
Did T think I ſhould ever have a father's 
curſe to deprecate? And yet, only that 
the temporary part of it is ſo terribly 
fulfilled, or I ſhould be as earneſt for 
it's recal, for my father's ſake, as for 
my own! 7 

| You muſt not be angry with me, that 


J wrote not to you before. You are 


very right and very kind, to ſay, you 
ure ſure I love you. Indeed I do. And 
what a generoſity [ſo like yourſelf |] 
is there in your praiſe, to attribute to 
me more than I merit, in order to raiſe 
an emulation in me to deſerve your 
Praiſes !—You tell me what you expect 
from me in the calamities I am called 
upon to bear, May I behave anſwer- 

ably! _ „ 5 
I can a little account to myſelf for my 
ſilence'to you, my kind, my dear ma- 
ternal friend! How equally ſweetly and 

politely do you expreſs yourſelf on this 
occaſion! I was very deſirous, for your 
ſake, as well as for my own, that you 
ſhould have it to ſay, that we did not 
correſpond ; had they thought we did, 
every word you could have dropt in my 
favour, would have been rejected; and 
my mother would have been forbid to 
ſiee you, or pay any regard to what you 


- ſhould ſay. 


Then I had ſometimes better and 
ſometimes worſe proſpe&s before me. 
My worſt would only have troubled 
| you to know: my better made me fre- 

vently hope, that, by the next poſt, or 
the next, and ſo on for weeks, I ſhould 
have the beſt news to impart to you, that 
then could happen : cold as the wretch 
had made my heart to that beſt.—For 
how could I think to write to you, with 
a a confeſſion, that I was not married, yet 
lived in the koule (or could I help it) 
 with'ſ{uch.a man? - Who likewiſe had 


given it out to ſeveral, that we were ac- 
tually marticd, although with reſtric- 


— 


* 


who merited better of him: 


* 
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tions that depended on the reconciliz. 
tion with my friends? And to diſguiſe 
the truth, or be guilty of a fal ſhood ei- 
ther direct or equivocal, that was what 
you had never taught rwe. 
But I might have written to you for 
advice, in my precarious ſituation, per. 
haps you will think. But, indeed, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, I was not loſt for 
want of advice. And this will appear 
clear to you from what T have alread 
hinted, were I to explain myſelf no fur. 
ther: — For what need had the cruel 
ſpoiler to have iecourſe tounprecedented 
arts— Iwill ſpeak out plainer ſtil] (but 
you muſt not at preſent report it) to 
ſtupefying potions, and to the moſt hry. 
tal and outrageous force—had ] been 
wanting in my duty? - | 
A few words more upon this grievous 
ſubject. . 
When reflect upon all that has hap. 
pened to me, it is apparent, that this 
e e thoughtleſt ſeducer 
as acted by me upon a regular and pre. 
concerted plan of villainy. | 

In order to ſet all his vile plots in 
motion, nothing was wanting, — the 
firſt, but to prevail upon me, either by 
force or fraud, to throw myſelf into his 
power: and when this was effected, no- 
thing leſs than the intervention of the 
aternal authority (which I had notde- 
ſerved to be exerted in my behalf) could 
have ſaved me from the effect of his 
deep machinations. Oppoſition from 
any other quarter would but too pro- 
bably have precipitated his barbarous 
and ungrateful violence: and had 0 
yourſelf been with me, I have reaſon 
now to think, that ſome-how or other 
ou would have ſuffered in endeayour- 
ing to fave me: for never was there, as 
now I ſee, a plan of wickedneſs more 
ſteadily and uniformly purſued than 5 
as been, againſt an unhappy creature 
burths Al- 

mighty has thought fit, according to 
the general courſe of his Providence, to 
make the fault bring on it's own pu- 
niſhment: but ſurely not in conſequence 
of my father's dreadful imprecauen, 
That I might be puniſhed here, [Om 


mamma Norton, pray with me, if , 


that here it ſtop!) by the very wretch 
in whom I had placed my wicked con- 
fidence! p 
Iam ſorry, for your ſake, to leave - 

ſo heavily. Yet the reſt muſt be brief. 


t in what 
Let me deſire you to be ſecret! I haro 


e 


creature! 


1 have communicated to you; at leaſt 
till you have my conſent to divulge it. 


|  Godpreſerveto you your more fault- 
leſs child! 


I'will hope for His mercy, although 
I ſhould not obtain that of any earthly 
on. | | 
2 I repeat my prohibition:Vou 
mutt not think of coming up to your 
ever-dutiful 
CL. HarRLOWE, 


The obliging perſon, who left yours 
for me this day, promiſed to call 
to-morrow, to ſet if I thould have 
any-thing to return. I would not 
loſe fo good an opportunity. 


LETTER: XL. 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


4. dou | MONDAY NIGHT, JULY 3. 
The barbarovs villainy of this de- 
teſtable man! | 

And is there a man in the world, 
who could offer violence to ſo ſweet a 
And are you ſure you are now out of 
kis reach ? | | | 4 
You command me to keep ſecret the 
articulars of the vile treatment you 
0 met with; or elfe, upon an unex- 
pected viſit which Miſs Harlowe fa- 
youred me with, ſoon after I had re- 
ceived your melancholy letter, I ſhould 
have been tempted to own I had heard 
from you, and to have communicated 
to her ſuch parts of your two letters as 
would have demonſtrated your peni- 


tence, and your earneſtnels to obtain the 
revocation of your father's malediction; 


as well as his protection from outrages 
that may ſtill be offered to you. But 
then your ſiſter would probably have 


expected a ſight of the letters, and even 
to have been permitted to take them 


with her to the family. 5 | 
Vet they muſt one day be acquainted 


with the ſad ſtory And it is impoſſible, 
but they muſt pity you, and forgive you, 


when they know your wy penitence, 


and your unprecedented ſufferings; and 


that you have fallen by the brutal force 
of a barbarous raviſher, and not by the 
vile arts of a ſeducing lover. 

The wicked man gives it out at Lord 


| M.'s, as Miſs Harlowe tells me, that 
he is actually married to you Vet ſhe 
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believes it not; nor had I the heart to 

let her know the truth. 
She put it cloſe to me, Whether I had 

not correſponded with you from the time 


of your going away? I could ſafely tell 
her (as I did) that I had not: but T 


laid, that I was well informed, that you 


took extremely to heart your father's 
imprecation; and that if ſhe would ex- 
cuſe me, I would ſay, it would be a kind 
and ſiſterly part, if ſhe would uſe her 

intereſt to get you diſcharged from it. 

Amyng other ſevere things, the told 
me, that my partial fondneſs for you 
made me very little conſider the honour 
of the reſt of the family: but, if I had 
not heard this from you, ſhe ſuppoſed T 
was ſet on by Miſs Howe. 

She expreſſed herſelf with a good deal 
of bitterneſs againſt that young lady: 
who, it ſeems, every-where, and to 
every-body, (for you muſt think, that 
your ſtory is the ſubjeC of all conver- 
ſations) rails againſt your family; 
treating them, as your ſiſter ſays, with 
contempt, and even with ridicule. 

I am ſorry ſuch angry freedoms are 


taken, for two reaſons; firſt, becauſe 


ſuch liberties never do any 1 
have heard you own, that Miſs Howe 
has a ſatirical vein ; but I ſhould hope, 
that a young lady of her ſenſe, and 


right caſt of mind, muſt know that the 


end of ſatire is not to exaſperate, but 
amend ; and ſhould never be perſonal. 
If it be, as my good father uſed to ſay, 
it may make an impartial perſon ſulp 
that the ſatiriſt has a natural ſpleen to 
gratify; which may be as great a fault 
in him, as any of thoſe which he pre- 
tends to cenſure and expoſe in others. 
Perhaps a hint of this from you will 
not be thrown away. TVET > 
My ſecond reaſon is, That theſe free- 
doms, from ſo warm a friend to you as 
Mits Howe is known to be, are moſt 
likely to be charged to your account. 
My reſentments are ſo ſtrong againſt 
this vileſt of men, chat I dare not touch 
upon the ſhocking particulars which 
you mention of his baſeneſs, What 
defence, indeed, could there be againſt 
ſo determined a wretch, after you was 
in his power? I will only repeat my 


earneſt ſupplication to you, that, blac 


as appearances are, you will not deſpair, 
Your calamities are exceeding great; 
but then you have talents proportioned 
to your trials / This every - body allows. 
| Suppoſe the worſt, and that your fa- 

1 be mily 
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mily will not be moved in your favour, 
your couſin Morden will ſoon arrive, 
as Miſs Harlowe told me. If he ſhould 
even be got over to their ſide, he will, 
however, ſee juſtice done you; and then 


may you live an exemplary life, mak 


ing hundreds happy, and teaching young 
— to ſhun the ſnares in which you 
haue been ſo dreadfully entangled. 
As to the man you have loſt, is an 
union with ſuch a perjured heart as his 
Vith ſuch an admirable one as yours, to 
be wiſhed for? A baſe, low-hearted 
wretch, as you juſtly call him, with all 
his pride of anceſtry; and more anene- 
my to himſelf with regard to his pre- 
fent and future happineſs, than to you, 
in the barbarous and ungrateful wrongs 
he has done you: I —— not, I am ſure, 
exhart you to deſpiſe ſucha man as this; 
| Huce not to be able to do ſo, would be 
a reflection upon a ſex to which you 
have always been an honour, | 
Your moral character is untainted : 
the very nature of your ſufferings, as 
you well obſerve, demonſtrates that. 
Chear up, therefore, your dear heart, 
and do not deſpair; for is it not Gop 
who governs the world, and perinits 
ſome things, and dire&ts others, as He 
pleaſes? And will He not reward tem- 
gorary ſufferings, innocently incurred, 
and pioutly ſupported, with eternal fe- 
licity —=And what, my dear, is this 
- page needle's-pointof NOW to a bound- 
eſs ETERNITY? . 
My heart, however, labours under a 
double affliction: for my poor boy is 
very, very bad A violent fever Nor 
can it. be brought to intermit Pray for 
hin, my deareſt Miſs—Yor his reco- 
very, if God ſee fit.—I hope God vill 
fee fit,—If not (how can I bear to 
tuppoſe that!)—pray for me, that He 
will give me that patience and reſigna- 
tion which I have been wiſhing to you, 
Tum, my deareſt young lady, your ever- 
ejjediionate 4 | | 
| JupiTH NORTON. 
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1 not, eſpecially at this time, 
A. to add to your afflictions- But yet 
I cannot help. communicating to you 


* Sec the next Letter. 


a (who now are my only ſoothing friend) 


a new trouble that has befallen me, 

I had but one friend in the world, 
beſides you; and ſhe is utterly diſpleaſed 
with me“: it is grievous, but for one 
moment, to- lie under a beloved perſon's 
cenſure ; and this through imputations 
that affe& one's honour and prudence, 
There are points ſo delicate, you knoy, 
my dear Mrs. Norton, that it is a de. 
gree of diſhonour to have a vindication 
of one's ſelf from them appear to be 
neceſſary. In the preſent caſe, my mil. 
fortune is, that I know not how to ac. 
count, but by gueſs, (ſo ſubtle have 
been the workings of the dark ſpirit I 
have been unhappily entangled by) for 
ſome of the facts that I am called upon 
to explain, 

Miſs Howe, in ſhort, ſuppoſes ſhe has 
found a flaw in my character. I have 
juſt now received her ſevere letter—But 
I ſhall anſwer it, perhaps, in better tem- 
per, if I firſt conſider yours: for indeed 


my patience is almoſt at an end. And 


yet I ought to conſider, That faithful 
are the wounds of a friend. But ſo 
many things at once -O my dear Mrs, 
Norton, how ſhall ſo young a ſcholar 
in the ſchool of affliction be able to bear 
ſuch heavy and ſuch various evils!, 
But to 3 this ſubject for a while, 
and turn to your letter, | 
I am very ſorry Miſs Howe is fo 
lively in her reſentments on my account. 
I have always blamed her very freely 
for her liberties of this ſort with my 
friends. I once hada good deal of in- 
fluence over her kind heart, and ſhe 
made all I ſaid a law to her. But peo- 
ple in calamity have little weight in any 
thing, or with any-body, Proſperity 


and independence are charming things 


on this account, that they give force to 
the counſels of a friendly heart; while 
it is thought inſolence in the miſerable 
to advife, or ſo much as to remon» 
ſtrate. „ | 
Vet is Miſs Howe an invaluable per- 
ſon: and is it to be expected that ſhe 
ſhould preſerve the ſame regard fg my 
judgment that ſhe had before I for- 
feited all titte to diſcretion ? With what 
face can I take upon me to reproach a 
want of prudence in her? But if I can 
be ſo happy as to re-eſtabliſh myſelf in 
her ever-valued opinion, I ſhall endea- 


vour to enforce upon her your juſt ob · 


ſervations on this head. 


You 


La „ „ ww. a A. 
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You need not, you ſay, exhort me to 
deſpiſe ſuch a man as him, by whom I 
have ſuffered—Indeed you need not: 
for I would chuſe the cruelleſt death 
rather than to be his. And yet, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, I will own to you, 
that once I could have loved him.—Un- 
grateful man bad he permitted me to 
love him, I once could ha ve loved him. 
Yet he never deſerved my love. And 
was not this a fault ?—But now, if I 
can but keep out of his hands, and ob- 
tain a laſt forgiveneſs, and that as well 
for the ſake of my dear friends future 
reflections, as for my own preſent com- 
fort, it is all I wiſh for. 

Reconciliation with my friends I do 
not expect; nor pardon from them; at 
leaſt, till in extremity, and as a Viati- 


cum. 

O my beloved Mrs. Norton, you can- 
not imagine what I have ſuffered !—But 
indeed my heart is broken I am ſure 
I ſhall not live to take poſſeſſion of that 


independence, which you think would 


enable me to atone in ſome meaſure for 
my paſt conduct. 
hile this is my opinion, you may 
believe, I hall not be eaſy, till I can ob- 

tain a laſt forgiveneſs. | 
I wiſh to be left to take my own courſe, 


in endeavouring to procure this grace. 


Yet know I not, at preſent, what that 
courſe ſhall be. | 

T will write. But to wvhom is my 
doubt, Calamity has not yet poen me 
the aſſurance to addreſs myſe 
FATHER. My UNCLEs (well as they 
once loved me) are hard-hearted. They 
never had their maſculing paſſions hu- 
manized by the tender name of Fa- 
THER, Of my BROTHER I have no 
_ I have then but my MOTHER, 
and my $ISTER, to whom I can apply. 
— And may I not, my deareſt mam- 
© ma, be permitted to lift up my trem- 


* bling eye to your all-chearing, and 


* your once more than indulgent, your 
. fond eye, in hopes of ſeaſonable mercy 
to the or ſick heart that yet beats 
with life drawn from your own dearer 
* heart? Eſpecially when pardon only, 
* and not reſtoration, is implored?” 

Yet were I able to engage my mo- 
ther's n it not be a means to 
make her 


have already made her, by the oppoſi. 


tion ſhe would meet with, were ihe to 


ry to give force to that pity? + 
0 my SISTER then, I think, I will 
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ill more unhappy, than I 
for by either. 
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apply Vet how bard. hearted has my 


ſiſter been But I will not aſk for pro- 
tection; and yet I am in hourly dread, 
that I ſhall want protection. — All 1 
will aſk for at preſent, (preparative to 
the laſt forgiveneſs I will implore) ſhall 
be only to be freed from the heavy curſe 
that ſeems to have operated as far as it 
can operate, as to ibis life And ſurely, 
it was paſſion, and not intention, that 
carried it ſo very far as to the other ! 
But why do I thus add to your diſ- 
treſſes ?—Is it not, my dear Mrs. Nor- 
ton, that I have ſo much feeling for my 
own calamity, that I have zone for 
yours: ſince yours is indeed an addition 
to my own. But you have one conſo- 


lation, (a very great one) which I have 


not—That your afflictions, whether re- 
ſpecting your more or your leſs deſerv- 
ing child, riſe not from any fault of 
our own, Is BOY 
But what can I do for you more than 
Pt gs yourſelf, that in every 
upplication I put up for myſelf, I will, 
with equal fervour, remember both you 
and your fon. For I am, and ever will 
be your truly ſympathizing and dutiful 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER XLII. 


SUPERSCRIBED, FOR MRS. RACKEL 
CLARK, &c. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5. 
MY DEAR CLARISSA, | 
I Have at laſt heard from you from a 
quarter I little expected. 
From my mother, Wa 
She had for ſome time ſeen me un 
eaſy and grieving; and juſtly ſuppoſed - 
it was about you; and this morning 
dropt a hint, which* made me conjec- 
ture that ſhe muſt have heard ſomething 
of you more than I knew, And when 
ſhe found that this added to my un- 
eaſineſs, ſhe owned ſhe had a letter in 
her hands of yours, dated the 29th of 
June, directed for m. 
You may gueſs, that this vcceafiohed 
a little warmth, that could not be wiſhed 


+ 
lt is ſurprizing, my dear, might 
ſurprizing | that, E che — 24 
bition I lay under of correſponding with 


you, 
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you, you could ſend a letter for me to 
our own houſe: ſince it muſt be fifty to 
one that it would fall into my mother's 
hands, as you find it did.] 

In thort, /e reſented that I ſhould 
diſobey her: I was as much concerned 
that ſhe ſhould open and withold from 


me my letters: and at laſt ſhe was 


pleaſed to compromiſe the matter with 
me, by giving up the letter, and per- 
mitting me to write to you once or 
tabice; ſhe to ſee the contents of what 
J wrote. For, beſides the value ſhe 
Has for you, ſhe could not but have a 

reat curioſity to know the occaſion of 
10 fad a ſituation as your melancholy, 
letter ſhews you to be in. 

But 1 ſhall get her to be ſatisfied 
with hearing me read what I write 
putting in between hooks, thus, [ J 
.what 1 intend not to read to her. 

Need I to remind you, Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe, of three letters I wrote 
to you, to none of which I had any an- 


ſwerz except to the , and that a few. 


lines only, promiſing a letter at large, 


though you were well enough, the 


day after you received my ſecond, to 
go joyfully back again with him tothe 
vile houſe But more of theſe by-and- 
by. I muſt haſten to take notice of 
your letter of Wedneſday laſt week; 


which you could contrive ſhould fall 


into my mother's hands, 

Let me tell you, that that letter has 
almolt broken my heart. Good God! 
what have you brought yourſelf to, 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe?—Covld I have 
believed, that after you had ped 
from the miſcreant; (with ſuch * ty 
pains and earneſtneſs eſcaped) and at- 

ter ſuch an attempt as he had made, 
you would have been. prevailed upon 
not only to forgive him, but (without 
being married too) to return with him 


to that horrid houſe! -A houſe I had 
given you ſuch an account of l-=Sur- 


rizing!— What an intoxicating thing 


Js this lowe?—1 always feared, that 


ou, even you, were not proof againſt 
it's inconſiſieut effects. | 
Lou your 4% /elf have not eſcaped ! 


— Indeed I ſee not how you could ex- 


& to eſcape. 


What a tale have you io unfold Vou 
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need not unfold it, my dear: I would 
not have engaged to prognoſticate af 
that has happened, had you but told 
me that you would once more have put 
yourſelf into his power, after you hd 
taken ſuch pains to get out of it. 


D, peace it defrged!—I wonds 


not at it: ſince now you muſt reproach 
yourſelf for a credulity ſo ill placed, 
Your iutellect is wang; by Eu am ure 
my heart bleeds for you; but, excuſe 
me, my dear, 1 doubt your intelle& 
was touched before you left Hamy. 


Read; or you would never have let him 


find you out there; or, when he did, 
ſuffer him to prevail upon you to return 
to the horrid brothel, _ 

I tell you, I ſent you three letter:; 
the fut of which, dated the 7th and 
8th of June“, (for it was written at 
twice) came ſafe.to your hands, as you 
ſent me word by a tew lines dated the 
9th: had it not, I ſhould have douhted 
my own ſafety; ſince in it I gave you 
ſuch an account of the abominable 
houſe, and threw ſuch cautions in your 
way in relation to that Tomlinſon, as 
the more ſurprized mie that you could 
think of going back to it again, after 
pu had eſcaped from it, and from 

ovelace—O, my dear— But nothing 
now will I ever wonder at! 

The ſecond, dated June 10+, vn 
given into your own hand at Hamp- 
ſtead, on Sunday the 11th, as you was 
lying upon a couch, in a ſtrange way, 
po cb, to my meſſenger's account 
of you, bloated, and fluſh- coloured; 
I don't know how, Th 

The third was dated the 20th of 
June f. Having not heard one word 
trom you ſince the promiſing billet of 
the x) iy I own I did not ſpare you in 
it, I ventured it by the uſual convey- 
ance, by that Wilſon's, having vo 
other: ſo cannot be ſure you received 
it, Indeed J rather think you might 
not; becauſe in yours, which fell ipto 
my mother's hands, you make no men- 
tion of ity and if you had had it, Ihe- 
lieve it would have touched you too 
much to have been paſſed by unnoticed. 

Vou have heard, that I have been ill, 
you ſay, I had a cold indeed; but it 
was ſo-ſlight a one, that it confined me 


* See Vol. V. p · 625, et ſeq. | 
+ Ibid. p. 718, etſeq. 


3 See P. 780 of this Volume. 
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inge thin 
2 — ou to take the ſtep 


ſep, (the 
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an hour. But I doubt not that 
— you have beard, and 


ou took. And, till you did take that 


have excuſed you before, who knew 
bow you were uſed at home, and was 
acquainted with your prudence and 
zoilance. But, alas! my dear, we 


ing back with this villain, 
I mean) I-knew not a more pitiable , 
caſe than yours: ſince every-body muſt 


misfortunes, that, thinking it will 
be a conſolation to yo, and that it 
will oblige me,” ſhe conſents that you 
. write to = F particulars at 
arge of your ory: but it is on 
er Mn 4 all that has 

aſſed between us, relating to your- 

If and the vileſt of men, I have 
the more chearfully complied, as the 
communication cannot be to your 
diſadvantage. | | 


ſee that the ai prople are not to be You may therefore write freely, and 


depended, upon, when Love, like an 
hts before their eyes. 
My mother tells me, ſhe ſent you an 
anſwer, deſiring you not to write to 
me, becauſe it would grieve me, To 


de ſure Lam grievedz exceedingly griev- 


ed; and, diſup pointed too, you muſt 
permit me to lay. For I had 8 
thought that there never was ſuch a 
woman, at your years, in the world. 

But I remember once an argument 
you held, on occaſion of a cenſure. 


paſſed in company upon an excellent 
x who was not a very excellent 


vers preaching and pradtifing, you 


fad, required quite different talents“: 


which, when united in the ſame per- 


fon, made the man a ſaint; as wit and 
judgment going together conſtituted a 


genius. 
Lou made it out, I remember, very 


| prettily: but you never made it out, 


excuſe me, my dear, more convinc- 


ingly, than by that part of your late 
condu Fi. 


A, which I complain of. 
My love for you, and my concern 


made me alittle of the ſevereſt: if you 
think ſd, place it to it's proper account; 


to that love, and to that concern: 


which will but dd juſtice to your affift- 
any * | 1 A. H. 
P. 8. My mother would not be ſutif- 

without reading my letter her- 


ſelf; and that before I had fixed. all 
my propoſed hooks. She knows, 


by this means, and has excuſed, our 


. former correſpondence; ' ; 

Ae indeed ſuſpected it before: and ſo 

he very y ell. might; knowing me, 
and knowing my ore of you. 

85 has ſo much real concern for your 


* el.. „ „ 
2 


+5 
* 


diſtance, and perhaps Glgus. 
for your honour, may poſſibly have God grant,-that you may 
clear your conduct after you had 


va. n. r 15 


direct to our own houſe. 


is fatuus, holds up it's miſleading My mather promiſes to ſhew me the 


copy of her letter to you, and your 
reply to it; which latter ſhe has but 
juſt told me of. She already apolo- 
izes for the ſeverity of hers;, and 
thinks the ſight of your reply will 
affect me too much. But havin 


her promiſe, I will not diſpenſe wit 


it. 


I doubt hers is ſevere enough, 80 1 


fear you will think mine: but you 
have taught me never to ſpare the 
fault for the friend's ſake; and that 
a great error ought rather to be more 
inexcuſable in the perſon we value, 


than in one we are indifferent to; be- 


cauſe it is a reflection upon our choice 
of that perſon, and tends to a breach 

of the love of mind; and to expoſe 
us to the world for our partiality, 
To the lowe of mind, I repeat; ſince 
it is impoſſible but the errors of the 


deareſt friend muſt weaken our in- 


ward opinion of that friend; and 
thereby lay a foundation for future 


e able ta 


eſcaped from Hampſtead; as all be- 
fore that time was noble, generous 

and prudent: the man a devil and 
you a ſaint Vet I hope you can; 


and therefore expect it from you, 
I ſend by a particular hand, He will 


call for your anſwer at your own ap- 
pointment. 


I am afraid this horrid wretch will 


trace out, by the poſt-offices, where 
you are, if not careful. 


To have money, and will, and bead, to 


be a villain, is too much for the reſt 
of the world, when they meet in 


one man. 


$N LETTER 
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LETTER XIII. 


M155 CLARI1SSA HARLOWE, TO M155 
| HOWE. 


| THURSDAY, JULY 6. 

E W young perſons have been able 
to give more convincing proofs 
than mylelf, how little true happineſs 
lies in the enjoyment of our own 
wiſhes. | 2 

To produce one inſtance only of the 
truth of this obſervation; what would 
I have given for weeks paſt, for the 
| Favour of a letter from my dear Miſs 
Howe, in whoſe friendſhip I placed all 
my remaining comfort! Little did I 
think, that the next letter (he would 
honour me with, ſhould be in ſuch a 
ſtyle, as ſhould make me look more 
than once at the ſubſcription, that I 
might be ſure (the name not being 
written at length) that it was not 
* by another A. H. For ſure- 
6 


„thought I, this is my ſiſter 
« Arabella ſtyle: ſurely Miſs Howe 


(blame me as ſhe pleaſes in other 
0 an could never repeat ſo ſharply 
upon her friend, words written in 
the bitterneſs of ſpirit, and in the 
diſorder. of head; nor remind her, 
with aſperity, and with mingled 
ſtrokes of wit, of an argument held 
in the gaiety of an heart elated with 
proſperous fortunes, (as mine then 
e and very little apprehenſive of 
the ſevere turn that argument would 
one day take againſt herſelf. | 
© But what have I, ſunk in my for- 
tunes; my character forfeited; m 
honour loſt; [While J know it, I 
care not who knows it] deſtitute of 
friends, and even of hopez what 
have I to do to ſhew a ſpirit of re- 
ining and expoſtulation to a dear 
Frien , becauſe ſhe is not More kind 
than a 9 5 


m 4a a x 


You have till now, my dear, treated 
me with great indulgence. If it was 
with greater than I had — I may 
be to blame to have built upon it, on 
the conſciouſneſs that I deſerve it now 
as much as ever. But I find, by the 
riſing bitterneſs which will mingle 
with the gall in my ink, that I am not 


The jetter ſhe ingloſes was Mr. Lovelace's forged one. See Vol. V. p. 680, et ſeq: 
5 6a 


you did fend me, 


us lyin 
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yet ſubdued enough to my conditie 
-I lay down my pen for one moment, 
* 


Pak bo me, my Miſs Howe, 1 


have recolleded myſelf: and will en. 


deavour to give a particular anſwer i) 
your letter; although it will take me 
up too much time to think of ſending 
it by your meſſenger to-morrow: he 
can put off his journey, he ſays, til 
Saturday, I will endeavour to have 
the whole narrative ready for you by 
Saturday, 

But how to defend myſelf in every. 
thing that has happened, I cannotteſl 
ſince in ſome part of the time, in which 
my conduct appears to have been cen. 
ſurable, I was not myſelf; and to this 
hour know not all the methods taken 
to deceive and ruin me. 

You tell me, that in your firſt letter 
you gave me ſuch an account of the 
vile houſe I was in, and ſuch cautions 
about that Tomlinſon, as made you 
wonder how I could think of going 
back, 1 

5 Alas, my dear! I was tricked, moſt 
vilely tricked back, as you ſhall hear 
init's place, | a 
Without knowing the houſe was fo 
very vile a houſe from your intendi in- 
formation, I diſliked the people too 
much, ever voluntarily to have returt- 
ed to it. But had you really written 
ſuch cautions about Tomlinſon, and 
the houſe, as you ſeem to have up 
to do, they muſt, had they come in 
time, have been of infinite ſervice to 
me. But not one word of either, 
whatever was your intention, did you 
mention to me, in that ff} of the 
three letters you ſo warmly TELL ME 


Al incloſe it i 
convince you®, Fa 


But your account of your meſſen- 
ger's delivering to me your ſecond |et- 
ter, and the deſcription he gives of mt, 

upon a couch, in a range WI), 
bloated, and fluſh-coloured; you dou 
know how, abſolutely puzzlcy n 
1 me. | ; el 
ord have mercy upon the poor Cl. 
riſſa Harlowe! Wha can > det 
—Who was the meſſenger you fer? 
Was he one of Lovelace's creatu!t 
too! Could nobody come near me but 
that man's confederates, either nn 
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but ſo, ot made ſo? L know not what 
to make of any one ſyllable of this 
Indeed I don't. 


Let me tee. . You ſay, this was be- 


fore 1 went from Hampſtead! My in- 


tellects had not then been touched! 
Nor had I ever been ſurprized by wine: 
[Strange if I had] how then could I 


be found in ſuch a range way, bloat- | 


ed, and fluſh-coloured; you don't know 
bon! Vet what a vile, what a hate- 
ful figure has your meſſenger repre- 
ſented me to have made!!! 
But indeed I know nothing of Ax * 
meſſenger from ou. 
Believing myſelf ſecure at Hamp- 
ſtead, I ſtaid longer there than I would 
have done, in hopes of the letter pro- 
miſed me in your ſhort one of the gth, 
brought me by my own meſſenger, in 
which you undertake to ſend for and 
rs. Townſend in my favour *, 


enga 
— I heard not from you: 
and was told you were ſick; and, at 
another time, that your mother and 
you had had words on my account, 
and that you had refuſed to admit Mr. 
Hickman's viſits upon it: ſo that I 
ſuppoſed at one time, that you were 
not able to write; at another, that 
our mother's prohibition had it's due 
orce with you. But now I have no 
doubt, that the wicked man muſt have 
intercepted your letter; and I wiſh he 
found not means to corrupt your meſ» 
7 to tell you ſo ſtrange a ſtory. 
was on Sunday June 11, you ſay, 
that the man gave it me. I was at 
church twice that day with Mrs, 
Moore, | Mr. Lovelace was at her 
houſe the while, where, he boarded, 


and wanted to have Jodged; but I would 


not permit that, though I could not 
help the other, In one of theſe ſpaces 
it nu be that he had time to work upon 
the man, You'll eaſily, my dear, bind 
that out, by enquiring the time of his 
arrival at Mrs. Moore's, and other 
cireumſtances of the frange way he 
pretended to ſee me in, on & couch, and 
n N 

Had any-body ſeen me afterwards, 
when I was betrayed back to the vile 
boule, truggling under the operation 


4 wicked potions, and robbed indeed 


my. intelle&s, (for this, as you 
ul. hear, was my dreadful caſe) I 
müht then, perhaps, have appeared 


84 vel. V. p. 678. 
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bloated, and fluſb-coloured, and I brow 


wot bow myſelf. But were you to ſee 
eee. pour Clariſſa row, (or even to 
c 


ave ſeen her at Hampſtead before ſhe 
ſuffered the vileſt of all outrages) you 
would not think her bloated, or fluſh 
coloured: indeed you would not, 

In a word, it could not be me your 
meſſenger ſaw; nor (if any-body) who 
it was can divine. | | 

I will now, as briefly as the ſubje& 
will permit, enter into the darker part 
of my ſad. ſtory: and yet I muſt be 
ſomewhat circumſtantial, that you may 
not think me capable of reſerve or 
palliation. The latter I am not con- 
ſcious that I need. I ſhould be utterly 
inexcuſable, were I guilty of the for- 
mer to you, And yet, if you knew 
how my heayt ſinks under the thoughts 
of a recolleftion ſo painful, you would 
pity me. | 

As I ſhall not be able, perhaps, to 
conclude what I have to write in even 
two or three letters, I will begin anew 
one with my ſtory; and (end the whole 
of it together, although written at dif- 
ferent periods, as I am able, 

Allow me a little pauſe, my dear, 
at this place; and to ſubſcribe myſelf 

your ever-affofimate and obliged, 


my CTARISSA HARLOWE, 


"LETTER XLIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
| Nov. | 


[nxrytrRED TO IN vo. v. v. 740 ] 


| | THURSDAY NIGHTs 

HE had found me out at Hamp- 

ſtead; ſtrangely found me outz 

for I am ſtill ata loſs to know by what 

I was loth, in my billet of the gth +, 

to tell you ſo, for fear of giving you 

apprehenſions for me; and beſides, L 

hoped then to have a ſhorter and hap» 

pier iſſue to account to you for, through 
your afliſtance, than I met with, 

She then gives a narrative M all that 
paſſed at Hampſtead between her - 
ſelf, Mr. Lovelace, Captain Tom- 
. linſon, and the women there, to 


+ Vol. V. p. 684. 
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Mr. Lovelace, finding all he could 


ſay, and all Captain Tomlinſon could 


urge, ineffectual, to prevail upon me 
to forgive an outrage ſo flagrantly pre- 
meditated; reſted all his hopes on a vi. 
fit which was to be paid me by Lady 
Betty Lawrance and Miſs Montague, 

In my uncertain ſituation, my pro- 
ſpe&s all ſo dark,.I knew not to whom 

might be obliged to have recourſe in 
the laſt reſort: and as thoſe ladies had 


the beſt of characters, inſomuch that I 


had reaſon to regret that I had not from 
the firſt thrown 1 upon their pro- 
tection, (when I had forfeited that of 


my own friends) I thought I would 


not /hun an interview with them, though 
I was too indifferent to their kinſman 
to fob it, as 1 doubted not, chat one 


end of their viſit would be to reconcile. 
” 


me to him. | 

On Monday the 12th of June theſe 
pretended ladies came to Hampſtead; 
and I was preſented to them, and they 
to me, by their kinſman, 

They were richly dreſſed, and ſtuck 
out with jewels; the pretended Lady 
Betty's were nd, fare x very fine. 

| They came in a coach- and, four, 
hired, as was confeſſed, while their 
own was repairing in town: a pretence 
made, I now perceive, that 1 ſhould 
not gueſs at the impoſture "by the want 
be real lady's arms upon it. La- 
dy Betty was attended by her woman, 
whom ce called Morriſon; a modeſt 
country - looking perſon, 1 
I had heard, that Lady Betty was a 
fine woman, and that Miſs Montague 
was a beautiful young lady, genteel, 
and graceful, and fu 


never ſeen either of them, I had not 
the leaſt ſuſpicion, that they were not 
the ladies they perſonated; and being 

ut a little out of countenance by the 
richneſs of their dreſſes, I could not 


help (fool that I was!) to apologize 


for my own. 
The pretended Lady Betty then told 


« 


me, that her nephew had acquainted 
them with the ſituation of affairs be. 
' tween us. And although ſhe could 


not but ſay, that ſhe was very glad that 
he had not pat ſuch a ſlight upon his 
lordſhip and them, as report had given 


| of vivacity— 
Such were theſe impoſtors; and having 
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the ſame effect with that ſo ampl 
N 2 Mr. Lovelace. 827 7 


them cauſe to apprehend; (the reaſons 
for which report, however, the much 
approved of) yet it had been matterof 
great concern to her, and to her nice 
Montague, and would to the whole 
family, to find ſo great a miſunder. 
ſtanding ſubſiſtihg between us, as; if 
not made up, might diſtance all their 
8. . VOIR dec 
She could eafily tell Who was in 
fault, ſhe ſaid. And gave him a look 
both of anger and diſdain; aſki 
him, How it was poſſible for him to 
give an offence of ſuch a nature to o 
charming a lady, [ſo ſhe called me} a 
ſhould occaſion u reſentment ſo ſtrong} 
He pretended to be awed into ſhame 
and filence, | 
My deareſt niece,” ſaid ſhe, and 
took my hand, (I call you niece, 
* as well from love, as to humour your 
* uncle's laudable expedient)” permit 
© me to be, not an advocate, but 1 
© mediatrix for him; and not for his 
* ſake, ſo much as for my owt, wy 
* Charlatte's, and all our family's, 
© The indignity he has offered to you, 
© may be of too tender a nature to be 
© enquired into. But as be declares, 
that it was not a premeditated offence; 
« whether, my dear, {for I was going 
to riſe upon it in my temper] * it were 
© or not; and as he declares his ſorrow 
« foritz (and never did creature expreſs 
© a deeper ſorrow for any offence than 
he) and as it is arepairable one; let u, 
for this one time, forgive him; and 
thereby lay an obligation upon this 
man of errors—Let US, I tay, we 


© dear;—for, Sir,” (turning to him 


© an offence againſt ſuch a peerleſs lady 
« as this, muſt be an offence againſt u, 
c oquinſ your cn here, and againk 
© all the virtuous of our ſex.” 

See, my dear, what a ereature he had 
picked out! Could you have thought 
there was a woman in the world who. 


could thus expreſs herſelf, and yet be 


vile? But ſhe had her prineipal inftruc- 
tions from him, and thoſe ritten dom 
too, as T have reaſon to think: for Ihe 


recolledted ſince, that T once ſaw this 
Lady Betty (who often roſe from her 
"ſeat, and took a turn to the other end 
of the room with ſuch emotion 33! 
the joy of her heart would not Jet bet 
- fit till) take out a paper from her luft 


and look into it, and put it there again. 
She might oftener; and 1 not —_ 
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it: for I little thought that there could 
be ſuch impoſtors in the world. 

I could not forbear paying great at- 
tention to what ſhe ſaid. I found my 
tears ready to ſtart; Idrew out my hand- 
kerchief, and was hlent. I had not 
been ſo.ndulgently treated a great while 
by a perſon of charadter and diſtinction; 
(ſuch I thought her] and, durſt not 
truſt to the accent of my voice, 

The pretended Miſs Montague join+ 
ed in on this occaſion; and drawing her 
chair cloſe to me, took my other hand, 
and beſought ne to forgive her couſin; 
and conſent to rank myſelf as one of 
the principals of a Family, that had 
long, very long, coveted the honour of 
my alliance, & 4 | 


I am aſhamed to repeat to you, my 


dear,, now I know what wretches they 
are, the tender, the obliging, and the 
reſpectful things I ſaid to them. 


\ The wretch himſelf then came for- 


ward, He threw himſelf at my feet. 
How was I beſet ! The women graſp- 
ing one my right-hand, the other my 
leſs the . pretended Miſs Montague 
p_ to her lips more than once the 
hand ihe held ; the wicked man on his 
knees, imploring my forgiveneſs; and 
ſetting before me my happy and my un- 
happy proſpects, as I ſhould forgive or 
not 50 


rgive him. All that he thought 


would affe& me in his former pleas, 
and. thoſe of Captain Tomlinſon, he 
repeated. He vowed, he promiſed, he 
beſpoke the pretended ladies to anſwer 
for himz and they engaged their ho- 
nous in his behaf f. 
Indeed, my dear, I was diſtreſſed, 
erfectly nnd. I was ſorry that I 
given way to this viſit. For I knew 
not how, in tenderneſs to relations (as 
1 thought them) ſo worthy, to treat ſo 
freely. as he deſerved, a man nearly al- 
to them: ſo that my arguments, 
and my, reſolutions, were deprived of 
.theif teſt force, E THEY 1 
I pleaded, however, my application 
0 vou. I expected every hour, I told 
dem, an anſwer from you to a letter I 
written, which would decide my 
6 
Uh They offered to apply to you them - 
ſelves in perſon, in their own behalf, 
Ws they politely, termed it. They be- 
2 me to write to you to haſten your 
% 


I laid, [was ſyre that you would 


* 
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write the moment that the eyent of an 
application to be made to a third. per- 
n enabled you to write, But as to 
he ſucceſs i their requeſts in behalf 
of their kinſman, that depended not 
upon the expected anſwer; for that, I 
begged their pardon, was out of the 
queſtion. I wiſhed him well. I wiſh. 
ed him happy. But I was convinced, 
that I —.— could make bim ſo, nor 
na Mee. ne e 
Then! how the wretch promiſed !— 
How he vowed !—How he entreated |— 
And how the women pleaded !—And 
they engaged themſelves, and the ho- 
nour of their whole family, for his juſt, 
his kind, his tender behaviour to me. 
In ſhort, my dear, I was ſo hard 
ſet, that I was obliged to come to a 
more favourable compromiſe with them, 
than I had intended, I would wait for 
our anſwer to my letter, I ſaid: and 
i that quads a ha pr the 
change of meaſures I had reſolved upon, 
and ihe ſcheme of life I had 1 D 
would then conſider of the matter; and, 
if they would permit me, lay all before 
them, and take their advice upon it, in 
conjunction with yours, as if the one 
were my own aunt, and the other were 
my own couſin. * 
They ſhed tears upon this - Of joy 
they called them: but ſince, I believe, 
to their credit, bad as they are, that 
they were tears of temporary remork; 
for the pretended Miſs 0 turn- 
ed about, and, as I remember, ſaid, 
There was no ſtanding it. 
But Mr. Lovelace was not ſo enſily 
ſatisfied. He was fixed upon his vil- 
lainous meaſures perhaps; and ſo might 
not be ſorry to have a pretence againſt 
me. He bit his lip— lle had been but 
too much uſed, he ſaid, to ſuch indiſfe - 
rence, ſuch coldneſs, in the very midit 
of his. happieſt proſpects -I had on 
twenty occaſions ſhewn him, ta his in- 
finite regret, that any favour, I was to 
canfer upon him wag to, be the reſult of 
There he ſtopt—-And hot of my 
choice... ap eo brew Ya 
This had like to have ſet all back 
again, I was exceedingly offended. 
But the pretended ladies interpoſed. 
The elder ſeverely took him to taſk, He 
ought, ſhe told him, to be. ſatisfied 


with What I had ſaid, She defired no 
- other condition, 


And what, Sir,“ 


ſaid ſhe, with an air of aber . 


© wou 
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© would you commit errors, and expect 
© to be rewarded for them?“ | 
They then engaged me in a more 
agreeable converfation—The pretended 
lady declared, that ſhe, Lord M. and 
Lady Sarah, would directly, and per- 
ſonally intereſt themſelves to bring 
about a general reconciliation between 
the two families, and this either in open 
or private concert with my uncle Har- 
Jowe, as ſhould be thought fit. Ani- 
moſities on one ſide had been carried a 
great way, (ke ſaid; and too little care 
had been ſhewn on the other to mollify or 
heal. My father ſhould fee that they 
could treat him as a brother and a friend; 
and my brother and ſiſter ſhould be con- 
vinced, that there was no room either for 
the jealouſy or envy they had conceived 
from motives tao unworthy to be avow- 
22 | 17 888 
Could J help, my dear, being pleaſed 
with them? 5 | 
Permit me here to break off. The 


taſk grows too. heavy, at preſent, for 


the heart of your . | 
. CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XLV. 
1s s CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


IN CONTINUATION. 


I. very ill, and obliged to lay 
1 down my pen. I thought I ſhould 
have fainted. 


But am better now 80 
will proceed. | 


The pretended ladies, the more we 


t alked, the fonder they ſeemed to be of 
me. And the Lady Betty had Mrs. 
Moore called up; and aſked her, If ſne 
had accommodations for her niece and 
ſelf, her woman, and two men- ſervants, 
for three or four days? 4 
Mr. Lovelace anſwered for her that 
me had. e ee e eee 
She would not aſk her dear niece 
Lovelace [= Permit me, my dear, whiſ- 
pered ſhe, * this charming flyle before 
* firangers !—TI will keep your uncles 
_ © ſecret.”) whether ſhe ſhould be wel- 
come or not to be ſo near her. But for 


the time ſhe ſhould ſtay in theſe parts, 
ſhe would come upevery night Wha 
* fay you, niece Charlotte? 

he pretended Charlotte anſwered, 

ſhe ſhould like to do ſo of all things, 

The Lady Betty called her an oblig- 
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1 muſt have up. 


nourable mention. 
time, I thought, highly as they exalt- 
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ing girl. She liked the place, ſhe ſaid, 
Her couſin Leeſon would excuſe her, 
The air, and my company, would do 
her good. She never choſe to lie in the 
ſmoaky town, if ſhe could help it. In 
© ſhort, my dear,” ſaid ſhe to me; «] 
© will ftay till you hear from Miss 
© Howe; and till I have your conſent 
© to go with me to Glenham Hall. 
© Not one moment will I be ont of your 
© company when I can have it, Sted- 
man, my ſolicitor, as the diſtance 
© from town is ſo ſmall, may attend me 
© here for inſtructions.—Niece Char. 
© Jotte, one word with you, child,” 
They retired to the further end of 
the room, and talked about their night- 
o 1 
The Miſs Charlotte ſaid, Morriſon 


might be diſpatched for them. 


« True,* faid the other“ But I have 
© ſomeletters in my private box, which 
And you know, 
© Charlotte, that I truſt nobody with 
© the keys of that.” | 18 

Could not Morriſon bring up that 
box? "OY 


No. She thought it ſafeſt where it 


was. She had heard of a robbery 


committed but two days at the foot of 
Hampſtead Hill; and ſhe ſhould beruin- 
ed if ſhe loſt her box. | 
Well then, it was but going to town 
to undreſs, and ſhe would leave her 
jewels behind her, and return; and 
ſhould be eaſier a great deal on all ac- 
Suns | 
For my part, I wondered they came 
up with them. But that was to be 
taken as a reſpect paid to me. And 
then they hinted at another viſit of cere- 


mony which they had thought to make, 


had they not found me ſo inexpreſlibly 


engaging: 6.4 


hey talked loud enough for me to 
hear them; on - purpoſe, no doubt, 
though in affected whiſpers; and con- 


cluded with high praiſes of me, 


I was not fool enough to believe, 


or to be 'puffed up with their enco- 


miums; yet not ſuſpecting them, I was 
not diſpleaſed at fo favourable a be- 
inning of acquaintance with ladies 
whether I were to be related to them or 
not) of whom 1 had always heard ho- 
And yet at the 


ed me, that in ſome reſpects (though 
hardly knew in what) they fell ſhort of 
what [ expected them to be, The 
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The grand deluder was at the farther 
end of 2 room, another way; proba- 
bly to give me an opportunity to hear 
theſe preconcerted praiſes looking into 
a book, which, bad there not been a 
preconcert, would not have taken his 
attention for one moment. It was Tay- 
lor's Holy Living and Dying. 

When the pretended ladies joined me, 
he approached me with it in his hand 
A {mart book, this, my dear: — This 
« old divine affects, I ſee, a mighty 
« flowery ſtile upon a very ſolemn ſub- 
« jet. But it puts me in mind of an 
« ordinary country funeral, where the 
young women, in honour of a defunct 
companion, eſpecially if ſhe were a 
« virgin, or paſſed for ſuch, make a 
« flower-bed of her cofhn.* _ 

And then, laying down the book, 
turaing upon his heel, with one of his 
uſual airs of gaiety, * And are you 
« determined, ladies, to take up your 
© lodgings with my charming crea- 
© ture?” 21 ot | | 
Indeed they were. We. 

Neyer were there more cunning, more 
artful impoſtors, than theſe women. 
Practiſed creatures, to be ſure: yet gen- 
teel; and they muſt have been well- 


educated—Once, perhaps, as much the 


delight of their parents, as I was of 
mine: and who knows by what arts 
ruined, body and mind !—O my dear! 
how pregnant is this reflection 

But the man! Never was there a 
man ſo deep. Never ſo conſummate a 
deceiver; except that deteſted Tomlin- 
ſon z whoſe years, and ſeriouſneſs, join- 
ed with a ſolidity of ſenſe and judgment 
that ſeemed uncommon, gave him, one 
would have thought, advantages in vil- 
lainy, the other had not time for. Hard, 
very hard, that I ſhould fall into the 
knowledge of two ſuch wretches; when 
two more ſuch I hope are not to be met 
with in the world! - Both fo determined 
to carry on the moſt barbarous and per- 
hdlous projects againſt a poor young 
creature, who never did or wiſhed harm 
to. either. . 

Take the following ſlight account of 

eſe womens.and of this man's beha - 
our to each other before me. | 
Mr. Lovelace carried himſelf to his 


pretended aunt with high reſpect, and 


Nee L 1 * 


hed 
"12. * 


to leave privately, 
This ſtartled me. For having then no 


m forged letter,” See Vols V. p. 680, 


r 
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aid a great deference to all ſhe ſaid. 
permitted her to have all the advan- 


tage oyer him in the repartees and re- 


torts that paſſed between them. Icould, 
indeed, eaſily fee, that it was permitted; 
and that ſhe forbore that vivacity, that 
quickneſs, which he never ſpared ſhew- 
ing to the pretended Miſs Montague; 
and which a man of wit ſeldom knows 
how to ſpare ſhewing,.when an oppor- 
tunity 5 to diſplay his wit. 


The pretended Miſs Montague was 


ſtill more reſpectful in her behaviour to 
her pretended aunt, While the aunt 
kept up the dignity of the character ſhe 
had x ny raillying both of them 
with the air of a perſon who depends 


upon the ſuperiority which years and 


fortune give over younger perſons, who 
might have a view to he obliged to her, 
either in her life, or at her death, _ 

T he ſeverity of her raillery, however, 
was turned upon Mr. Lovelace, on oc- 
caſion of the character of the people 


who kept ihe lodgings, which, ſhe ſaid, 


I had thought myſelf ſo well warranted 


ſuſpicion of the vile Tomlinſon, I con- 
cluded, (and your letter of the 7th* 
favoured my concluſion) that if the 


houſe-were notorious, either he, or Mr. 


Mennell, would have given me or him 
ſome hints of it—Nor, although I liked 


not the people, did I obſerve any-thing 


in them very culpable, till the Wed- 
neſday night befare, that they offered 
not to come to my aſſiſtance, although 
within hearing of my diſtreſs, (as I am 
ſure they were) and having as much 


reaſon as I to be frighted at the fire, had 


it been real. 


I looked with indignation upon Mr. 


Lovelace, at this hint. 


He ſeemed abaſhed. I haye not pa- 


tience, but to recolle& the ſpecious 


looks of this vile deceiver. But how 
was it poſſible, that even that florid 


countenance of his ſhould enable him 


to command a bluſh at his pleaſure? 


For bluſh he did, more than once: and 
the bluſh, on this occaſion, was a deep- 
dyed crimſon, upſtrained- for, and na- 


tural, as I thought But he is ſo much 


of the actor, that he ſeems able to enter 


into any character; and his muſcles and 
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features appear entirely under obedience 


to his wicked will *. 

The pretended lady went on, ſaying, 
She had taken upon herſelf to 4 * 
after the people, on hearing that I had 
left the houſe in diſguſt; and thongh 
ſhe heard not any - thing ue h amiſs, yet 
ſhe heard enough to make her wonder 
that he could carry his ſpouſe, a perſon 
of ſo much delicacy, to a houſe,” that, 
if it had nota bad fame, had not a good 
one. | 
You muſt think, my dear, that I 
liked the pretended Lady Betty the bet- 
ter for this. I ſuppoſe it was deſigned 
1 ſhould. 4 

He was ſurprized, he ſaid, that her 
ladyſhip ſhould hear a bad character of 
the people. It was what he had never 
before heard that they deſerved. It was 

eafy, indeed, to ſee, that they had not 
very great delicacy, though they were 
not indelicate. The nature of their 
Uvelihood, letting lodgings, and taking 
people to board, (and yet he had under- 
Rood that they were nice in theſe parti - 
culars) led them to aim at being free 
and obliging : and it was difficult, he 
ſaid, for perſons of chearful diſpoſi- 
tions, ſo to behave, as to avoid cenſure: 
' openneſs of heart and countenaace in 
the ſex, (more was the pity) too often 
ſubjected good people, whoſe fortunes 
did not ſet them above the world, to un- 
charitable cenſure. | | 
He wifhed, however, that her lady- 
ſhip would tell avha? ſhe had heard: 
although now it ſignified but little, be- 
cauſe he would never aſk me to ſet foot 
within their doors again: and he beg- 
ged ſhe would not mince the matter. 

' Nay, no great matter, the ſaid. But 
ſhe had been informed, that there were 
more women-lodgers in the houſe than 

men: yet that their viſitors were more 
men than women. And this had been 
hinted to her (perhaps by ill-willers, 
ſhe could not anſwer for that) in ſuch 
a way, as if ſomewhat further were 
meant by it than was ſpoken. 
This, he ſaid, was the true inuendo- 


way of charaRterizing, uſed by detrac= 
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tors. Every · body and every-thing ha 


a black and a white ſide, of which well. 
willers and ill-willers may make their 
advantage. He had obſerved, that the 
front-hovuſe was well lett, and he be. 
lieved, more to the one ſex than to the 
other; for he had ſeen, occafionall 
paſſing to and fro, ſeveral genteel mo. 
deſt-looking women; and who, it wa 
very e were not ſo i1]-beloved, 
but they might have viſitors and rela. 


tions of both ſexes :; but they were none 


of them any-thing to us, or we to them; 
we were not once in any of their com. 
panies: but in the genteeleſt and moſt 


retired houſe of the two, which we had 


in a manner to ourſelves, with the uk 
of a parlour to the ſtreet, to ſerve us for 
a ſeryants-hall, or to receive common 
viſitors, or our traders only, whom we 
admitted not up-ſtairs. . 
He always loved to ſpeak as he found, 
No man in the world had ſuffered more 
from calumny than he himſelf had 
done. 115 
Women, he owned, ought to be moit 
ſcrupulous than men needed to be when 
they lodged. Neyertheleſs he wiſhed, 


that fact, rather than ſurmiſe, were fo _ 


be the foundation of their judgments, 
eſpecially when they ſpoke of one ano 
r 4 997076 | 

He meant no reflection upon her la- 


Nee or rather ſurmi- 
a 


nts, (as he might call them) be they 
who they would: nor did he think him- 
ſelf obliged to defend characters im- 
peached, or not thought well of, by wo- 
men of virtue and honour. Neither 
were theſe people of importance enough 
to have ſo much faid about them. 

The pretended Lady Betty ſaid, All 
who knew her, would clear be of cetj- 
ſoriouſneſs : that it gave her ſome v4 
nion, ſhe muſt needs ſay, of the peoph, 
that he had continued there ſo long with 
me; that I had rather negative than 
fofitive reaſons of diſlike to them; and 
that ſo ſhrewd a man as ſhe heard Cap. 
tain Tomlinſop was, had not objetted 
oak dt 4c 

*Ithink, niece Charlotte, proceeded 


* 


lt is proper to obſerve, that there was a more natural reaſon than this that the lady gt 
for My. Lovelace's bluſhing. It was a bluſh of indignation, as he owned afterwards to his 
friend Belford, in converſation; for the pretended 155 Betty had miſtaken her cue, in con- 
demning the houſe; and he had much ado to retover the blunder; being obliged to follq# 
her lead, and vary from his firſt deſign; which was to have the people of the houſe 
well of, in order to induce her to return to it, were it but on pretence to direct her cloaths iu 


be carried to Hawpficads 
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* « what ſort of people they are. 


the; tas my nephew has not Fre with 


S «© theſe lodgings, you and I—(for, as 
1 25 5 Mi s Harlowe diſlikes the 


people, I would not alk her for her 
« company)—will take a diſh of tea 
© with my nephew there, before we go 
© out of town; and then we ſhall ſee 
| I have 
clalr is a mighty 


* 


6 heard, that Mrs. Si 
« forbidding creature. 
With all my heart, Madam. In 
« your lady/hip's company 1 ſhall make 
«no ſcruple of going any-whither,” 

It was ladyſbip at every word; and 
as ſhe ſeemed proud of her title, and of 
her dreſs too, fnight have gueſſed that 
ſhe was not uſed to eitber. 

© What ſay you, couſin Lovelace ?— 
© Lady Sarah, though a melancho] 
© woman, is very inquiſitive about all 
« your affairs. I muft acquaint her 
© with, every particular circumſtance 
© when I go down.“ 

With all his heart. He would attend 
her. whenever the pleaſed. She would 
ſee very handſome apartments, and very 


civil 0 le, pg | A 
bo Nude is in them,” ſaid the Miſs 


Montague, if they appear other to 


„ 

They then fell into family talk; fa- 
mily happineſs. on my hoped · for acceſ- 
fon into ĩit. They mentioned Lord M,'s 
and Lady Sarah's great deſire to ſee me: 


how many friends and admirers, with 


up-lift hands, I ſhould have !—[O my 
ar, wwhat a triumph muſt theſe crea- 
tures, and he, have over the poor de- 
voted all the time !] —What a happy 
man he would be !-—They would not, 
the Lady Betty ſaid, give themſelves 
the mortification but to ſuppoſe, that I 
ſhould not be one of them |! 
Preſents were hinted at. She reſolved 
that T ſhould go with her to Glenham 
Hall, She would not be refuſed, al- 
tiough ſhe were to ſtay a week beyond 
her ume for me. I af 
She Jonged for the expected letter 
rom you. I muſt write to haſten it, 
and to let Miſs Howe know how eyery- 
thing Rood ſince I wrote laſt. - That 


night diſpoſe me abſolutely in ber fa- 
Tourand in her nephew's ; and then ſhe. 


ped there would be no occaſion for 


me to think of entering upon any new 


meaſures, | | 
- Indeed, my dear, I did at the time 
intend, if I heard not from you by 


werning, to diſpatch a man and hotſe 
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1 
to you, wlth the particolart of all, that 
ou might, (if you thought proper) at 
leaft, put off Mrs. Townſend's comin 
up to another day.—But I was mile- 
rably prevented. K IR 
She made me promiſe, that T would 
write to you upon this ſubject, whether 
J heard from you, or not. One of her 
ſervants ſhould ride poſt with my letter, 
and wait for Miſs Howe's anſwer. _ 
She then launched out in deſeryed 
praiſes of you, my dear. How fond the 
ſhould bg of the honour of your ac- 
quaintance, _ | Ss 
The pretended Miſs Montague _ 
ed in with her, as well for herſelf as 
for her ſiſter. | 18 
Abominably well inftrufted were they 
both! 1 Y 5 
O my dear! What riſques ma r 
giddy 4 run, when they * 
ſelves out of the protection of their na- 
tural friends, and into the wide world? 
They then talked again of reconcilia- 
tion and intimacy with every- one of my 
friends; with my mother particularly; 
and gave the dear good lady the praiſes 
that every- one gives her, who has the 
happineſs to know her. 8 
Ah, my dear Miſs Howe! I had al- 
moſt forgot my reſentments againſt the 
pretended nephew !—So many -agree- 
able things ſaid, made me think, that, 
if you ſhould advile it, and if I could 
bring my mind to forgive the wretch 
for an outrage ſo premeditatedly vile, 
and could forbear deſpiſing him for that 
and his other ungrateful and wicked 
ways, I might not be unhappy in an 
alliance with ſuch a family, * Yet,* 
thought I at the time, with what in- 
© termixtures does every-thing come 
© to me, that has the appearance of 
© good !'— However, as my Jucid hopes 
made me ſee fewer faults in the beha- 
viour of theſe pretended ladies, than re- 
\eolle&ion and abhorrence have helped 
me ſince to ſee, I began to reproach my - 
ſelf, that I had not at firſt thrown my - 
ſelf into their protection. * 
But amidſt all theſe delightful pro- 
ſpects, I muſt not, ſaid he Lady Betty, 
0 — that I am to go to town. 
- She then ordered her coach to be got 
to the door — We will all go to town 
© together,” ſaid ſhe, and return to- 
« gether, Morriſon ſhall tay here, and 
5s ſee every-thing as I am uſed to have 
© it, in relation to my apartment, and 
©. my bed; for I am very particular in 
50 © ſome 
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* ſome reſpects. My couſin Leeſon's 
« ſervants can do all I want to be done 
© with regard to my night- dreſſes, and 
© thelike, And it will be a little air- 
© ing for you, my dear, and 2 good op- 


« portunity for Mr. Lovelace to order 


what you want of your apparel to bg 
© ſent from your former lodgings to 
Mrs. Leeſon's; and we can bring it 
© up with us from thence.” 3 
J had no intention to comply. But 
as I did not imagine that ſhe would in- 
fiſt upon my going to town with them, 
1 made no anſwer to that part of her 
ſpeech. | 
Il muſt here lay down my tired pen! 
Recollection! Heart- affecting recol- 
lection! How it pains me! | 


LETTER XLVI. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


IN the midſt of theſe agreeableneſſes, 

the coach came to the door. The 
pretended Lady Betty beſought me to 
give them my company to their couſin 


Leeſon's. I defired to be excuſed; yet 


ſuſpeRed nothing. She would not be 
denied. How happy would a viſit fo 
condeſcending make her couſin Lee- 
ſon! - Her couſin Leeſon was not un- 
worthy of my acquaintance: and would 
take it for the greateſt fayour in the 
world, | | 

I objected my dreſs, But the ob- 
jection was not admitted. She beſpoke 
a ſupper of Mrs, Moore to be ready at 
nine. 

Mr. Lovelace, vile hypocrite, and 
wicked deceiver! ſeeing, as he ſaid, my 
diſlike to go, deſired her ladyſhip not 
to inſiſt upon it. BE 

Fondneſs for my company was plead. 
ed. She begged me tooblige her: made 
a motion to help me to my fan herſelf : 
and, in ſhort, was ſo very urgent, that 
my feet complied againſt my ſpeech, 
and my mind: and being, ina manner, 
led to the coach by her, and made to 


ſtep in firſt, ſhe followed me: and her 
retended niece, and the wretch, fol- 


owed her: and away it drove. 
Nothing but the height of affection- 
ate complaiſance paſſed all the way ; 
over and over, What a joy would this 
unexpected viſit give her couſin Leeſon! 
What a pleaſure muſt it be to ſuch a 
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mind as mine, to be able to give ſo much 
joy to every-body I came near! 

The cruel, the ſavage ſeducer, (a8 1 
have fince recollected) was in rapture 
all the way; but yet ſuch a ſort of tap. 
ture, as he took viſible pains to check, 

Hateful] villain ! How Iabhor him! 
What miſchief muſt be then in bis plot. 
ting heart! — What a devoted victim 
muſt I be in all their eyes! 

Though not pleaſed, I was, never. 
theleſs, juſt then thoughtleſs of danger; 
they endeavouring thus to lift me up 
above all apprehenſions of that, and 
above myſelf too. | 

But think, my dear, what a dreadful 
turn all had upon me, when, through 
ſeveral ſtreets and ways I knew nothing 
of, the coach ſlackening it's pace, came 
within ſight of the dreadful houſe of the 
dreadfulleſt woman in the world; 23 
ſhe proved to me. | 

© Lord be good unto me!” cried the 
poor fool, igoking out of the coach 
Mr. Lovelace! — Madam! turning 
to the pretended Lady Betty.—* Ma. 
« dam!” turning to the niece, my hands 
and eyes lifted up Lord be good un- 
« to me!” | 

What! — What!— What!=—my 
dear | | 

He pulled the ſtring—* What need to 
© have come this way? ſaid he.—*But 
6 ſince we are, I will but aſk a quel- 
* tton—My deareſt life, why this ap- 
« prehenſion ?? | : 

The coachman ſtopped: 518 ſeryant, 
who, with one of hers, was behind, 
alighted=—* Aſk," ſaid he, if I have 
any letters? Who knows, my dearelt 
© creature,” turning to me, but we 
© may already have one from the cap- 
© tain?— We will not go out of t 
coach! Fear nothing Why ſo ap. 
« prehenfive ? — Oh! theſe fine ſpirits! 
cried the execrable inſulter. ; 

Dreadfully did my heart then mil- 
give me: I was ready to faint. *Why 
© this terror, my life? You ſhail not 
© ſtir out of the coach But one queſ- 
© tion, now the fellow has drove us this 
© Way.“ | 

« Your lady will faint,” cried the 
execrable Lady Betty, turning to him.— 
My deareſt niece! (Niece I willcall 
© you,” taking my hand) * we mult 
© alight, if you are ſo ill.— Let vs 
© alight—Only for a glaſs of water and 
© hartſhorn—Indeed we muſt alight. 

No, no, no! am wel- 
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ell Won't the man drive on ?—I 
© am well—quite well—Indeed I am. 
«© Man, drive on, putting my head 
ont of the coach Man, drive on! 
though my Voice was too low to be 
d. 

he coach ſtopt at the door. How 
| trembled ! fy 9 

Dorcas came to the door, on it's ſtop- 


PN deareſt creature, ſaid the vile 
man, gaſping, as it were for breath, 
« you ſhall "20? alight—Any letters for 
« me, Dorcas ?” | | 
« There are two, Sir. And here is 
c a. gentleman, Mr. Belton, Sir, waits 
© for your honour; and has done ſo 
© above an hour.“ | 
l jaſt ſpeak to him. Open the door 
vou ſha'n't ſtep out, my dear—A 
© letter perhapsfromthe captain already! 
ou ſha'n't ſtep out, my dear.“ 
I ſighed, as if my heart would burſt. 
«© But we muſt ſtep out, nephew :— 
c your lady will faint. Maid, a glaſs 
of hartſhorn and water: — My dear, 
you muſ ſtep out Vou will faint, 
child We muſt cut your laces.— 
[I believe my complexion was all man- 
ner of colours by turns] Indeed, you 
muſt ſtep out, my dear“ 
He knew, he ſaid, I ſhould be well, 
the moment the coach drove from'the 
door. I ſhould not alight. By his 
ſoul, I ſhould not. Y | 
Lord, Lord, nephew!—Lord, Lord, 
© coufin,'—both women in a breath 
* what do yon make about d er 
* You perſuade your lady to be afraid 
© of alighting.—See you not, that ſhe 
is juſt fainting? ? 
Indeed, Madam,” ſaid the vile ſe- 
ducer, my deareſt love muſt not Be 
moved in this point againft her will. 
I deg it may not be inſiſted upon.” 
Fiddle-faddle, fooliſh man— What 


a pother is here I gueſs how it is: 


* you are aſhamed to let us fee what 
* fort of people you carried your lady 
among But do you go out, and 
* ſheak to your friend, and take your 
letters.“ | 

He ſtept out; but ſhut the coach- 

or after him, to oblige me. | 
Pe. coach may go on, Madam,“ 
* The coach ball go on, my dear 
. re,” ſaid he—But he gave not, nor 
intended to give, orders that it ſhould. 
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© Let the coach go on!' faid 1 
© Mr. Lovelace may come after us,” 

© Indeed, my dear, you are ill! 
© Indeed you muſt alight—Alight but 
for one quarter of an hour—Alight 
© but to give orders yourſelf about 
© your things. Whom can you be 
afraid of in my company, and my 
niece's? Theſe people muſt have be- 
haved ſhockingly to you! Pleaſe the 
Lord, I'll enquire into it! I'll fee 
what ſort of people they are? 


W a M a 


Immediately came the old creature to 


the door. A thouſand pardons, dear 
Madam, ' ſtepping to the coach-ſide, 


© if we have any way offended you 


© Be pleaſed, ladies, ſto the other 


two] © toalight.” | 3 | 
Well, my dear,“ whiſpered the 
Lady Betty, I now find that an hide- 


«* ous deſcription of a perſon we never 


© ſaw, is an advantage to them. 1 
© thought the woman was a monſter 


© But, really, ſhe ſeems tolerable.” 


I 'Was afraid I ſhould have fallen in- 


to fits: bot ſtill refuſed to go out 
Man! — Man! — Man!— cried I, 
gaſpingly, my head out of the coach 
and in, by turns, half a dozen times 
running, drive on!—Let us gol? 

My heart miſgave me beyond the 
power of my own accounting for it; 
for ſtill I did not ſuſpect theſe women, 


But the antipathy I had taken to the 


vile houſe, and to find myſelf ſo near 
it, when I expected no ſuch matter, 
with the ſight of the old creature, all 


together made me behave like a diſtract- 


ed perſon. Ws + | 
The hartſhorn and water was brought. 


The pretended Lady Betty made me 


drink it. Heaven knows if there were 
any - thing elſe in it! PE ; 
© Beſides,* faid ſhe, whiſperingly, 
© I muſt ſee what ſort of creatures the 
nieces are. Want of delicacy can- 
not be hid from me. You could not 
ſurely, my dear, have this averſion to 


c 

+ 

4 

« re-enter a houſe, for a few minutes, 
in our company, in which you N | 
6 
6 
6 
4 


and boarded ſeveral weeks, un 
theſe women could be fo preſumptu- 
ouſly vile, as my nephew ought not 
to know.” 


Out ſept the pretended lady; the 


ſervant, at her command, having open» * 


ed the door. | 
«4 Deareſt Madam, ſaid the other to 
me, let me follow you.“ [For I was 
5 e next 
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next the door] Fear nothing: I will 
not ſtir from your preſence.” 
Come, my dear,” ſaid the pre- 
tended lady: give me your handz' 
holding out hers, © Oblige me this 
-.- F Rees. 
I vill bleſs your footſteps,” ſaid 
the old creature, if once more you 
* honour my houſe with your preſence.” 
A crowd by this time was gathered 
about us; but I was too much affected 
to mind that. | 
Air the pretended Miſs Montague 
urged me; ſtanding up as ready to go 
out as if I would give her room. Lord, 
© my dear, ſaid ſhe, © who can bear 
© this crowd ?-— What will people 
of - | | f | | | 
_ The pretended lady again paſſed me, 
with both her hands held out—* Only, 
© my dear, to give orders about your 
© things.” 5 wy 
And thus preſſed, and gazed at, (for 
then II looked about me) the women ſo 
richly dreſſed, people whiſpering; in 
an evil moment, out ſtepped I, trem- 
bling, forced to lean with both my 
hands (frighted too much for cere- 
| mony) on the pretended Lady Betty's 
 arm—0O that I had dropped down dea 
upon the guilty threſhold! | 
We ſhall ſtay but a few minutes, 
© my dear! but a few minutes l' ſaid 
the ſame ſpecious jilt—out of breath 
with her joy, as I have ſince thought, 
that they had thus triumphed over the 
unhappy victim! 
Come, Mrs. Sinclair, I think 


0 you name is, ſhew us the way 
fo 


lowing her, and leading me. I 
am very thirſty. You hape frighted 
* me, my dear, with your ſtrange 
«© fears. I muſt have tea made, if it 


can be done in a moment. We have 


* farther to go, Mrs. Sinclair, and 
* muſt return to Hampſtead this night.” 
© It ſhall be ready in a moment, 
cried the wretch. We have water 
6 boiling.” | 5 
* Hallen, then— Come, my dear,” 
to me, as ſhe led me through the paſ- 
ſage to the fatal inner- houſe “ Lean 
upon me—how you tremble !=—how 


© you falter in your ſteps! -— Deareſt 


* niece Lovelace, [The old wretch 
being in hearing] © why theſe hurries 
_ © upon your ſpirits ?—We'll be gone 
jn a minute. a 

And thus ſhe led the poor ſacrifice 
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into the old wretch's too -well known 
parlour. 

Never was any- body ſo gentle, ſo 
meek, ſo low-yoiced, as the odious 
woman; drawling out, in a puling ac. 
cent, all the obliging things ſhe could 
ſay: awed, I then thought, by the 
conſcious dignity of a woman of qua. 
lity, glittering with jewels. 

The called- for tea was ready pre» 
ſently. - 

There was no Mr. Belton, I believe; 
for the wretch went not to any-body, 
unleſs 1t were while we were parlying 
in the coach. No ſuch perſon, how. 
ever, appeared at the tea-table, 

I was made to drink two diſhes, with 
milk, complaiſantly urged by the pre- 
tended ladies helping me each to one. 
] was ſtupid to their hands; and, when 
1 took the tea, almoſt choaked with 
vapours; and could hardly ſwallow. 
I thought, tranſiently thought, that 
the tea, the laſt diſh particularly, had 
an odd taſte. They, on my palating 
it, obſerved, that the milk was Lon- 
don- mill; far ſhort in goodneſs of what 
they were accuſtomed to from their own 
dairies. | Do 

I have no doubt, that my two diſhes, 
and perhaps my hartſhorn, were pre- 
pared for me; in which caſe it. was 
more proper for their purpoſe, that tbe 
ſhould help me, than that I ſhould help 
myſelf. III before, I found myſelf ſtill 
more and more diſordered in my head; 


a heavy torpid pain encreaſing faſt up- 


on me. But I imputed it to my terror. 
Nevertheleſs, at the pretended ladies 
motion, I went up ſtairs, attended by 
Dorcas; who affected to weep for joy, 
that ſhe once more ſaw my bleſſed face; 
that was the vile creature's word; and 
immediately I ſet about taking out ſome 
of my cloaths, ordering what ſhould 
be put up, and what ſent after me. 


While I was thus employed, up came » 


the pretended Lady Betty, in a hurry- 
ing way ' My dear, you won't 

1 3 beſore you are ready. My ne- 
* phew is very buſy in writing anſwers 
© to his letters: ſo III juſt whip aways 
and change my dreſs, and call upon 
© youin an inſtant.” : 

O, Madam!—I am ready! I am 
© 29 ready !— You muſt not leave ms 
© here.” And down I ſunk, affright- 
ed, into a chair. : 
. + This inſtant, this Cy will 
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return Before you can be ready 
« Before you can have packed up your 
things We would not be late—The 


© out—Don't let us be late.“ 

And away ſhe hurried before I could 
ſay another word. Her pretended niece 
went with her, without taking notice 
to me of her going. 

] had no ſuſpicion yet, that theſe 
women were not indeed the ladies they 
perſonated; and I blamed myſelf for my 
weak fears . It cannot be, thought 
I, that ſuch ladies will abet treachery 
© againſt à poor creature they are fo 
« fond of. They muſt undoubtedly 
« be the perſons they appear to be— 
«© What Any to doubt jt! The air, the 
« dreſs, the dignity, of women of 
« quality, How unworthy of them, 
and of my charity, concluded I, 
is this ungenerous ſhadow of ſu- 
$ ſpicion !' TI ko I 

So, recovering my ſtupified 2 
28 well as they could be recovered, (for 
] was heavier and heavier; and won- 
dered to Dorcas, what ailed me; rub- 
bing my eyes, and taking ſome of her 
ſauff, pinch after pinch, to very little 
urpoſe) I purſued my employment: 
— that was over, all packed up 
that I deſigned to be packed up; and 
J had nothing to do hut to think; and 
found them tarry ſo long; I thought I 
ſhould have gone diſtracted. I ſhut 
myſelf into the chamber that had been 
mine; I kneeled, I prayed ; yet knew 
not what I prayed for: then ran out 
again: it was almoſt dark night, I 
a Where, where was Mr, Love- 

ce? . | I 

He came to me, taking no notice at 
firſt of my conſternation and wildneſs; 
[What they had given me made me in- 
coherent and wild] 5 All goes well,” 
. faidthe, my dear!—A line from Cap- 

' tain Tomlinſon !? 15 7 | 

1 All indeed did go well for the vil- 
+* lainous project of the moſt cruel and 

* moſt villainous of men!” | 

 Egemanded his aunt!—I demanded 

his couſin — The evening, I ſaid, was 

Cloſing!—My head was very, very bad, 

I remember, I ſaid— And it grew worſe 

wel Worſe ,— | 

error, however, as yet kept up my 

ſpirits; and I inſiſted —2 bla 8 
aſten them. _ 
ſervant. He rayed at 


He ea 


„ robbers we have heard of may be 


the ſex for their delay: twas well that 
buſineſs of conſequence ſeldom de- 
pended upon ſuch parading, unpunc- 

tua] triflers! e 

His ſervant came. | 

He ordered him to fly to his couſin 
Leeſon's, and to Jet Lady Betty and 
his couſin know how uneaſy we both 
were at their delay: adding, of his 
own accord, Deſire them, if they 
don't come inſtantly, to ſend their 
coach, and we will go without them. 
Tell them, I wonder they'll ſerve me 
6 fol? » 

I thought this was conſiderately and 
fairly put. But now, indifferent as 
my head was, I had a little time to 
conſider the man and his behaviour. 
He terrified me with his looks, and 
with his violent emotions, as he gazed 


upon me. Evident joy ſuppreſſed emo- 


tions, as I have ſince recollected. His 
ſentences ſhort, and pronounced as if 
his breath were touched, Never ſaw I 
his abominable eyes look, as then they 
looked —Triumph in them! — Fierce 
and wild; and more diſagreeable than 
the women's at the vile houſe appeared 


to me when I firſt ſaw them: and at 


times, ſuch a leering, miſchief boding 
caſt I would have given the world to 
have been an hundred miles from him, 
Yet his behaviour was-decent=A de- 
cency, however, that I might have 


ſeen to be ſtruggled for For heſnatch- 


ed my hand two or three times, with a 
vehemence in 2 that hurt me; 
ſpeaking words of tenderneſs through 
his ſhut teeth, as it ſeemed; and let it 
go with a beggar-voiced humble ac- 
cent, like the vile woman's juſt be- 
fore; half-inward; yet his words and 
manner carrying the appearance of 


ſtrong, and almoſt convulſed paſſhon! 195 


—O my dear! What miſchiefs was he 
not then meditating! = 
I complained once or twice of thirſt. 
My mouth ſeemed parched. At the 
time, I ſuppoſe, that it was my terror 
(gaſping often as I did for breath) 
that parched up the roof of my mouth. 
I calied for water: ſome table-beer was 
brought me: beer, I ſuppoſe, was a 


better vehicle (if I were not dozed 
enough before) for their potions, 1 


told the maid, That ſhe knew I ſeldom 
taſted malt liquom yet, ſuſpecting no- 


thing of this nature, being extremely 


thirſty, I drank it, as what came next: 
f EET) 1 and 
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ſelf much worſe than before: as if ine- 
briated, I ſhould fancy: I know not 
how. | 
His ſervant was gone twice as long 
as he needed: and juſt before his re- 
turn, came one of the pretended Lady 
Betty's, with a letter for Mr. Love- 
lace: | 
As e ſent it up to me. I read it: and 
then it was that I thought myſelf a loſt 
creature; it being to put off her going 


to Hampſtead that night, on account 


of violent fits which Miſs Montague 
was pretended to be ſeized with; for 
then immediately came into my head 
his vile attempt upon me in this houſe; 
the revenge that my flight might too 
probably inſpire him with on that oc- 
caſion, and becauſe of the difficulty I 
made to forgive him, and to be recon- 
ciled to him; his very looks wild and 
dreadful to me; and the/women of the 


houſe ſuch as I had more reaſon than 


ever, even from the pretended Lady 
Betty's hint, to be afraid of. All 
theſe crouding together in my appre- 
henſive mind, I fell into a kind of 
phrenzy. pH ITE 
I have not remembrance how I was, 
for the time it laſted: but I know, that 
in my firſt agitations, I pulled off my 
head-dreſs, and tore my ruffles in 
twenty tatters, and ran to find him 
out. 
When a little recovered; I inſiſted 
upon the hint he had given of their 
coach, But the meſſenger, he ſaid, had 
told him, that it was ſent to fetch a 
pam left his chariot ſhould be put 
ps or not read. 5 
I then inſiſted upon going directly to 
Lady Betty's lodgings. e 
Mrs. Leeſon's was now a crouded 
| houſe, he ſaid: and as my earneſtneſs 
could be owing to nothing but ground- 
Teſs WESSON For [And O what vows, 


what-proteſtations of his honour, did he 


then make |] he hoped I would not add 
to their preſent concern. Charlotte, 
indeed, was uſed to fits, he ſaid, upon 
any great ſurprizes, whether of joy or 
grief; and they would hold her for a 


week together, if not got off in a few 


hours. 

Fou are an obſerver of eyes, my 
dear, faid the villain; perhaps in ſe- 
cretinſult; © ſaw you not in Miſs Mon- 
© tague's now-and-then at Hampſtead, 
& ſomething wildiſh? I was afraid for 
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and inſtantly; as it were, found my 


* her then. Silence and quiet only do 
© her __ your concern for her, and 
© her love for yon, will but augment 
K the poor girl's diſorder, if you ſhould 

go.“ l 
All impatient with grief and appre. 
henſion, I ſtill declared myſelf reſolved 
not to ſtay in that houſe till morning, 
All IT had in the world, my rings, my 
watch, my little money, for a coach: 
or, if one were not to be got, I would 
go on foot to Hampſtead that night, 
though I walked it by myſelf, 

A. coach was hereupon ſent for, or 
pretended to be ſent for. Any price, 
he ſaid, he would give to oblige me, 
late as it was; and he would attend me 
with all his foul, But no coach was to 
be got. | 

Let me cut ſhort the reſt, I grew 
worſe and worſe in my head; now ſtu- 
pid, now raving, now ſenſeleſs. The 
vileſt of vile women was brought to 
frighten me. Never was there ſo hor- 
rible a creature as ſhe appeared to meat 
this time, | | 

I remember, I pleaded for mercy. 1 
remember that I ſaid I would be him 
Indeed I would be hisx—to obtain his 
mercy. But no mercy found I! My 
ſtrength, my intelle&s, failed me— 
And then ſuch ſcenes followed -O my 
dear, ſuch dreadful ſcenes!— Fits upon 
fits (faintly indeed and imperfectly re. 
manbired) — me no compaſ - 
ſion— But death was witheld from me. 
That would have been too great a 
mercy ! | | 


8 0 

Tuus was I tricked and deluded 
back by blacker hearts of my own ſex, 
than I thought there were in the world; 
who appeared to me to be perſons of 
honour: and, when in his power, thus 
barbarouſly was I treated by this vil- 
lainous man! | i 

I was fo ſenſeleſs, that I dare not 
aver, that the horrid creatures of the 
houſe were perſonally aiding and abet- 
ting: but ſome viſionary remembrances 
I have of female figures, flitting, as I 
may ſay, before my ſight; the wretched 
woman's particularly. But as theſe 
confuſed ideas might be owing to the 
terror I had conceived of the worſe than 
maſculine violence ſhe had been permit- 
ted to aſſume to me, for expreſſing MY 
abhorrence of her houſe; and as what 
I ſuffered from his barbarity wants not 
that aggravation; I will ſay no more on 
a ſubject 
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2 ſabje& ſo ſhocking as this muſt ever 


to my remembrance, | 
oy poet ſaw the per ſonating wretches 


(dreadfully invoking Heaven as a wit- 
neſs to the truth of his aſſertion) that 
they were really and truly the ladies they 
etended to be; declaring, that they 
could not take leave of me, when they 
left the town, becauſe of the ſtate of 
ſenſeleſſneſs and phrenzy I was in, 
For their intoxicating, or rather ſtupe- 
fying, potions had almoſt deleterious 
effects upon my intellects, as I have 
hinted; inſomuch that, for ſeveral days 
together, I was under a ſtrange deli- 
rium; now moping, now dozing, now 
weeping, now raving, now ſcribbling, 
tearing what I ſcribbled, as faſt as I 
wrote it: mot miſerable when now-and- 
then a ray of reaſon brought confuſed- 
ly to my remembrance what I had ſuf- 
cred, | 


LETTER XLVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
IN CONTINUATION. 
E lady next gives an account, 
Of her recovery from her del1i- 
rium and ſleepy diſorder : | 
Of her attempt to get away in his 
abſence ; 
Of the converſations that followed, 
at his return, between them: 
Of the guilty figure he made: 
Of her reſolution not to have him : 
Of her ſeveral efforts to eſcape : 
Of her treaty with Dorcas to aſſiſt 
N 4. it: 4 . * | - 
orcas's dropping the promiſſo 

note, — 2s the ſays, 5 
2 to betray her: 

her triumph over all the creatures 
of the houſe, aſſembled to terrif 
her; and perhaps to commit freſh 
outrages upon her: ey 
Of his ſetting out for M. Hall: 
Of his repeated letters to induce her 
to meet him at the altar, on her 
_ uncle's anniverſary : | | 
* determined ſilence to them 


Of her ſecond eſcape, effected, as ſbe 
ſays, contrary to her own expec- 

tation: that attempt being at firſt 
but the intended prelude to a more 


& 


afterwards. He perſiſted , to the laſt - 
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promising one, which 'ſhe had 
formed in her mind: 
And of other particulars; nobich be- 
ing to be found in Mr. Lovelace's 
letters preceding, and the letter of 
» his friend Belford, are omitted. 
She then proceeds: 


Tus very hour that I found myſelf 

in a place of ſafety, I took pen to write 
to you. When I began, I deſigned 
only to write fix or eight lines, to en- 
quire after your health: for, having 
heard nothing from you, I feared in- 
deed, that you had been, and flill were, 
too ill to write. But no ſooner did 
my pen begin to blot the paper, but my 
ſad heart, hurried it into noch, 'The 

apprehenſions I had lain under, that I 
ſhould not be able to get away; the fa- 
tigue I had in effecting my eſcape: 
the difficulty of procuring a lodging 
for myſelf; having diſliked the people 
of two houſes, and thoſe of a third 
diſliking me; for you muſt think I made 
a frighted appearance—Theſe, together 
with the recollection of what I had 

ſuffered from him, and my farther ap- 


prehenſions of my inſecurity, and my 


deſolate circumſtances had ſodiſordered 
me, that I remember I rambled ſtrange- 
ly in that letter. 
In ſhort, I thought it, on re-peruſal, 
a me yen one: but I t " de-. 
paired (were I to begin again) of writ- 
8 — ſo I let it — and can 
have no excuſe for directing it as I did, 
if the cauſe of the incoherence in it will 
not furniſh me with a very pitiable one. 
The letter I received from mo- 

ther was a dreadful blow to me. But 
nevertheleſs it had the good effect upon 
me (labouring, as I did juſt then, 
under a violent fit of vapouriſh de- 
ſpondency, and almoſt yielding to it) 
which profuſe bleeding and bliſter- 
ings have in paralytical or apoplectieal 
ſtrokes; reviving my attention, and re- 
ſtoring me to ſpirits to combat the evils 
I was ſurrounded by Sluicing off, and 
diverting into anew channel (if I may. 
be allowed another metaphor) the over- 
charging woes: which mon once 
more to overwhelm my intelle&s. 

But yet I moſt fincerely lamented 
(and ſtill lament) in your ' mother's 
words, That I cannot be unhappy by my- 
ſelf: and was grieyed, not only for the 
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trouble I had given you before; but 
for the new .one I had brought upon 
you by my inattention. 


She then gives the ſubſlance of the lei- 
ters ſhe wrote to Mrs, Norton, 10 
Lady Betty Lawrance, and to Mrs. 
Hedges; as alſo of their anſwers; 
«<whercby ſhe detected all Mr. Lowe- 

lace's impoflures. She proceeds as 
follows: | 2 5 


I cannot, however, forbear to won- 


der how the vile Tomlinſon could come 
at the knowledge of ſeveral of the things 

he told me of, and which contributed 
to give me confidence in him *. 


I doubt not, that the tories of Mrs. 


Fretchville, and her houſe, would be 
found as vile impoſtures as any of the 
| reſt, were I to enquire; and had I not 
enough, and too much, already againſt 
the perjured man, 

How have I been led on !—What will 
be the end of ſuch. a falſe and perjured 
creature! Heaven not leſs profaned and 
defied by him, than myſelf deceived 
and abuſed! This, however, againſt 
myſelf I muſt ſay, that if what J have 
ſuffered be the natural conſequence of 
my firſt error, I never can forgive my- 
ell, although you are ſo partial in my 

fayour, as to Fa „ that I was not cen- 
ſurable for what paſſed before my firſt 
eſcape. | 

And now, honoured Madam, and 
my deareſt Miſs Howe, who are to ſit in 
judgment upon my caſe, permit me to 

N down my pen with one requeſt, 
which, with the greateſt earneſtneſs, I 
make to you both: and that is, that you 
will neither of you open er lips in 
relation to the potions and the violences 
I have hinted at.— Not that I am ſoli - 
citous, that my diſgrace ſhould be hid - 
den from the world, or that it ſhould 


not be generally known, that the man 


has proved a villain to me: for this, 
it ſeems, every-body but myſelf ex- 
pected from his character. But ſup- 


poſe, as his actions by me are really of 


a capital nature, it were inſiſted upon, 
that I ſhould appear to proſecute him 
and his accomplices in a court of juſ- 


HARLOWE. 


tice, how do you think J could beat 
that? . 
But ſince my eliaracter, before the 
capital enormity, was loſt in the eye of 
the world; and that from the very hour 
Ileft my father's houſe; and ſince all n 
own hopes of worldly happineſs are en- 
tirely over; let me ſlide quietly into my 
grave; and let it not be remember. 
ed, except by one friendly tear, andno 
more, dropt from your gentle eye, 
mine own dear Anna Howe, on the 
happy day that ſnall ſhut up all my for. 
rows, that there was ſuch a creature 
as | 
CLARISSA HARLOW, 
SATURDAY, JULY 8. 


LETTER XLVII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


| SUNDAY, JULY 0, 
AY Heaven ſignalize it's ven- 
geance, in the face of all the 

world, upon the moſt abandoned and 

profligate of men I— And in it's own 
time, I doubt not but it will. And 
we mult look to a WORLD BEYOND 

TH1s for the reward of your ſuffer- 

ings! | 

Another ſhocking detection, my dear! 

— How have you been deluded Very 

watchful IT have thought you; very ſa- 

gacious ;— but, alas! not watchful, 

not ſagacious enough, for the horrid 

villain you have had to deal with! 
The letter you ſent me incloſed as 

mine, of the 7th of June, is a vi- 

lainous forgery. The hand, indeed, 

is aſtoniſhingly like mine; and the co - 


ver, I ſee, is actually my cover: but 


yet the letter is not ſo exactly imi- 
tated, but that (had you had any fu- 
ſpicions about his vileneſs at the time) 
ou, who ſo wel] know my hand, might 
ave detected it. e 
In ſhort, this vile forged letter, though 
a long one, contains but a few extracts 
from mine. Mine was a very long 
one. He has omitted every - thing, I ſee, 
in it that could have ſhewn you what 


The attentive reader need not be referred back for what the lady nevertheleſs could 
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T See Vol. V. Pe 630, et ſeq» 


not account for, as ſhe knew not that Mr. Lovelace had come at Miſs Howe's letters; par- 
— that in Volume IV. p. 485, et ſeq« which he comments upon p+ 529, et ſeq of ths 
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a deteſtable houſe” the houſe is; and 
ven you ſuſpicions. of the vile Tom« 
finon.—Vou Wilk fee this, and how he 
bas turned Miſs Lardner's informa? 
tion, and my advices to you, [execra- 
ble villain !] to his own horrid ends, by 
the rough*draught of the genuine let- 
ter, which I ſhall incloſe®. _ | 
Apprebenſive for. both our ſafeties 
from the villainy of ſuck a daring and 
profligate contriver, I mult call upon 
ou, my dear, to refolve upon taking 
legal vengeance of the inferna] wretch, 
And this not only for our own ſakes, 
but for the ſakes of innocents who 
otherwiſe may yet be deluded and out- 
raged by him ep 


She then gives the particulars of the 
report made by the young fellow 
whom ſhe ſent to Hampſtead with 
ber Jetter; and who ſuppoſed he had 
delivered it into her oauu· band“: 

and then proceeds: | 


I am aſtoniſhed, that the vile wretch, 
who could know nothing of the time 
my meſſenger (whoſe honeſty I. can 
vouch for) would come, could have a 
creature ready to per ſonate you! Strange, 
that the man ſhould happen to arrive 
juſtas you were gone to church, (as I 
find was the fact, on comparing what 
he ſays with your hint that you were at 
church twice that day) when he might 
have got to Mrs. Moore's two hours 

before - But had you told me, my 
dear, that the villain had found you out, 
and was about you !— You ſhould have 
done that=Yet, I blame you upon A 
judgment founded on the event only! 

I never had any faith in the tories 
that go current among country girls, 
of lpectres, familiars, and demons; 
let J ſee not any other way to account 
for this wretch's ſucceſsful villainy, 
and for his means of working up his 
ſpccious deluſions, but by ſuppoſing 
(if he be not the devil himſelf) that he 
bas a familiar conſtantly at his elbow, 
Sometimes it ſeems to me, that this fa- 
miliar aſſumes the ſhape of that ſolemn 
mln Tomlinſon; ſometimes that of 
the execrable Sinclair, as he calls her: 
Eatige: it is permitted to take that of 

Ae Lawrance — But, when it 

You'd afſume the angelick ſhape and 
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mien of my beloved friend, ſee what 


a bloated figure it made! | 
*Tis my opinion, my dear; that you 


will be no longer ſafe where you are, 


than while the V. is in the country, 
Words are poor lor how could Lexe- 
crate him! I have hardly any qòubt, 
that he has ſold himſelf for a time. O 
may the time be ſhort !—Qr may his 
infernal prompter no more keep cove- 
nant with him, than he does with 


others! 


4 ' 


I incloſe not only the rough draught 


of my long letter mentioned above; but 
the heads of that which the young fel - 
low thought he delivered into your own 
hands at Hampſtead, And when you 
have peruſed them, I will leave you to 
judge, how much reaſon I had to be 
ſurprized, that you wrote me not an 
anſwer to either of thoſe letters; one 
of which you owned you had received; 
(though it proved to be his forged one) 
the other delivered into your own hands, 
as I was aſſured; and both of them of 


ſo much concern to your honour; and 


ſtill how much more ſurprized I muft 
be, when J received a letter from Mrs, 
Townſend, dated June 15, from Hamp- 
ſtead, importing, That Mr. Lovelace, 
who had been with you ſeveral days, 
had, on the Monday before, brought 
Lady Betty and his couſin, richly dreſ- 
ſed, and in a coach and four to viſit 
you: who, with your own conſent, 
had carried you to town with them to 
your former lodgings; where you ſtill 
were: that the Hampſtead women be- 


lieved you to be married; and reflected 


upon me as a fomenter of differences 


between man and wife: that he himſelf 
was at Hampſtead the day before, viz. . 


Wedneſday the 14th; and boaſted of 


his happineſs with you; inviting Mrs. 


Moore, Mrs. Bevis, and Miſs Raw- 


lins, to go to town, to viſit his ſpouſe; 


which they promiſed to do: that he de- 
clared, that you were entirely recon- 
ciled to your former lodgings; —and 
that, finally, the women at Hampſtead 


told Mrs. Townſend, that he had very 


handſomely diſcharged theirs. 


I own to you, my dear, that I was 


ſo much ſurprized and diſguſted at theſe 
appearances againſt a conduct till then 


unexceptionable, that I was reſolved, 


to make myſelf as eaſy as I could, an 


II Ibid. p. 718, et ſeg. 55 
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wait till you ſhould think fit to write 
to me. But J could rein- in my impa- 
tierce but for a few days; and on the 
20th of June I wrote a ſharp letter to 
you; which I find you did not receive. 
What a at my dear, has ap- 
eared in your caſe, from the very be- 
ginning till this hour! Had my mo- 
ther permitted | | 
But can I blame hey; when you have 
a father and mother living, who have ſo 
much to anſwer for?: — So much las 
po father and mother, conſidering the 
child they have driven, perſecuted, ex- 
; Pi renounced - ever had to anſwer 
or! | 
But again I muſt execrate the aban- 
© doned villain—Yet, as I ſaid before, 
all words are poor, and beneath the oc- 
caſion. | | 
But ſee we not, in the horrid perju- 


ries and treachery of this man, what 


rakes and libertines will do, when they 
et a young creature into their power! 
1 is probable, that he might have the 
intolerable preſumption to hope an eaſier 
conqueit: but, when your unexampled 
vigilance and exalted virtue made po- 
tions, andrapes, and theutmoſtviolences, 
neceſſary tothe attainment of his deteſt- 
able end, we ſee that he never boggled 
at them. -I have no doubt, that the 
ſame or equal wickedneſs would be of- 
tener committed by men of his vil- 
lainous caſt, if the folly and credulity 
of the poor inconſiderates who throw 
themſelves into their hands, did not give 
them an caſier triumph. 5 
With what comfort muſt thoſe pa- 
rents reflect upon theſe things, who 
have happily diſpoſed of their daugh- 


ters in marriage to a virtuous man! 


And how happy the young women who 
find themſelves ſaſe in a worthy pro- 
tection If ſuch a perſon as Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe could not eſcape; who 
can be ſecure? - Since, though every 
rake is not a LOVELACE, neither is 


every woman a CLARISSA: and his at- 


tempts were but proportioned to your 
reſiſtance and vigilance. 

My mother has commanded me to 
let you know her thoughts upon the 
whole of your ſad ſtory, I will do it 
in another letter; and ſend it to you 
with this by a ſpecial meſſenger. 

But, for the future, if you approve 
of it, I will ſend my letters by the 
uſual hand, (Collins's) to be left at 
the Saracen's Head on Snow Hill; whi- 
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ther you may ſend yours, (as we both 
uſed to do, to Wilſon's) except ſuch az 
we ſhall think fit to tranſmit by the 
poſt: which J am afraid, after my next 
muſt be directed to Mr. Hickman, ka 
before: ſince my mother is for fixing 1 
condition toour correſpondence, which, 
I doubt, you will not comply with, 


though I wiſh you would. This con. 


dition I ſhall acquaint you with by. 
and- by. 5 
Mean time, begging excuſe for all 
the barſh things in my laſt, of which 
your ſweet meekneſs and ſuperior great. 
neſs of ſoul have now made me mot 
heartily aſhamed, I beſeech you, my 
deareſt creature, to believe me to be, 
your truly ſympathizing and unalterabl: 
Friend, | 
| ANNA Hoyt, 


LETTER XLIX. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


ay; MONDAY, JULY 10. 
I Now, my deareſt friend, reſume my 


pen, to obey my mother, in giving 
you her opinion upon your unhappy 
ſtory. | 
She ſtill harps upon the old firing, 
and will have it, that all your calami- 
ties are owing to your firſt fatal ſtep; 
for ſhe believes (what I cannot) that 
your relations had intended, after one 
general trial more, to comply with 
your averſion, if they had found it as 
rivetted a one, as, let me ſay, it was 1 
folly to ſuppoſe it would not be found 
to be, after ſo many ridiculouſly re- 
peated experiments. | 
As to your latter ſufferings from that 
vileſt of miſcreants, ſhe is unalterably 
of opinion, that if all be as you hav: 
related, (which ſhe doubts not) with 
regard to the potions, and to the vo- 
lences you have ſuſtained, you ought, 


by all means, to ſet on foot a proſecu - 


tion againſt him, and againſt his devil- 
iſh accomplices. 

She aſks, What murderers, what a. 
viſhers, would be brought to juſtice, 
modeſiy were to be a general plea, an 
allowable, againſt appearing in a court 


to proſecute? 


She ſays, that the good of ſociety 
requires, that ſuch a beaſt of ple) 
ſhould be hunted out of it; and, if 100 
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do not proſecute bim, ſhe thinks you 
vill be anſwerable for all the miſchiefs 


he may do in the courſe of his future 


villainous life. 

Will it be thought, Nancy, ſaid 

ſhe, that Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe can 
abe in earneſt, when the ſays, ſhe is 
« not ſolicitous to have her diſgraces 
© concealed from the world, if ſhe be 
afraid or aſhamed to appear in court, 
© to do juſtice to herſelf and her ſex 
„ againſt him? Will it not rather be 
© ſurmized, that ſhe may be appre- 
© henfive, that ſome weaknels, or Jock. 
© ing love, will appear upon the trial 
© of the ſtrange cauſe? If, inferred 
ſhe, ſuch complicated villainy as this 
(where perjury, potions, forgery, 
ſubornation, are all combined to ef- 


© fe the ruin of an innocent creature, 


© and to diſhonour a family of emi- 
© nence, and where thoſe very crimes, 
© 2s may be ſuppoſed, are proofs of 
© herinnocence) is to go off with im- 
„ punity, what caſe will deſerve to be 
© brought into judgment; or what ma- 
lefactor ought to be hanged ?* 


Then ſhe thinks, and ſo do T, that 


the vile creatures, his accomplices, 
ought, by all means, to be brought to 
condign puniſhment, as they muſt and 
will be, upon bringing him to his tri- 
al: and this may be a means to blow 
up and root out a whole neſt of vipers, 
and ſave many innocent creatures. 

She added, That, if Miſs Clariſſa 
Harlowe could be ſo indifferent about 


baving this publick juſtice done upon 


| ſuch a wretch for her own ſake, ſhe 

ought to overcome her ſcruples out of 

regard to her family, her acquaint- 

ance, and her ſex, which are all highly 

= and ſcandalized by his villainy 
0 her, 


For her own part, ſhe declares, 


That, were /be your mother, ſhe would 
orgiye you upon no other terms: and, 
upon your compliance with theſe, ſhe 
herſelf will undertake to reconcile all 
your family to you. 
theſe, my dear, are my mother's 
entiments upon your ſad ſtory. 
. 1 ſay, but there are reaſon 
ad Jultice in them; and it is my opi- 
mon, that it would be very right for 


ne law to oblige an injured woman to 


proſecute, and to make ſeduction on 


man's part capital, where his ſtu- 


died — | and no fault in her avill, 
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To this purpoſe the cuſtom in the 


Iſle of Man is a very Po one 6 
t 


If a fingle woman there proſecutes a 


ſingle man for a rape, the eccleſiaſtical - 


judges impannel a jury; and, if this 
jury find him guilty, he is returned 
guilty to the temporal courts: where, 
if he be convicted, the deemſter, or 
judge, delivers to the woman a rope, a 
ſword, and a ring; and ſhe. has it in 


her choice to have him hanged, be- 


headed, or to marry him. 
One of the two former, I think, 
ſhould always be her option. 


I long for the full particulars of 


your ſtory. You muſt have but too 
much time upon your hands, for a 
mind fo active as yours, if tolerable 
health and ſpirits be afforded you. 


The villainy of the worſt of, men, 


and the virtue of the molt excellent of 
women, I expect will be exemplified in 
it, were it to be written in the ſame 
connected and particular manner, in 
which you uſed to write to me, 
Try for it, my deareſt friend; and 
ſince you cannot give the example with- 
out the warning, give both, for the 
ſakes of all thoſe who ſhall hear of 


your unhappy fate; 1 Fora | 


yours of June 5, your proſpects then 
not diſagreeable. I pity you for the 
taſk; though I cannot willingly exempt 


you from it. 


* 
My mother. will have me add, That 
ſhe muſt in/iff vgen your proſecuting 
S 


the villain, e repeats, that ſhe 
makes that a condition on which ſhe 
permits our future correſpondence. Let 
me therefore know your thoughts up- 
on it. I aſked her, if ſhe would be 
willing, that I ſhould appear to ſup- 
pore you in court, if you complied? — 


By all means, ſhe ſaid, if that would 
induce you to begin with him, and with 
the horrid women. I think I could 


» 


attend you; I am ſure I could, were 


there but a probability of bringing - 


the monſter to his deſerved end. 

Once more your thoughts of it, ſup- 
poſing it were to meet with the appro- 
bation of your relations? 1 

But whatever be your determination 


on this head, it ſhall. be my conſtant 


prayer, That God will give den pa- 
tience to bear your heavy afflictions, as 


a perſon ought to do who has not 
brought them upon herſelf by a faulty. 


will; that He will ſpeak peace and com- 


eÞP 2 fort 
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fort to your wounded mind; and give 
you many happy years. I am, and 
ever will be, your affetionate and 


faithful 


ANNA HOwE. 


The two preceding letters wwere ſent 
by a ſpecial meſſenger: in the co- 
ver were- written the following 
lines. 


MONDAY, JULY 10. 


Cannot, my deareſt friend, ſuffer the | 


incloſed to go unaccompanied by a 
few lines, to ſignify to you, that they 
are both lefs tender in ſome places, 


than I would have written, had they 


not been to paſs my mother's inſpec- 
tion. The principal reafon, however, 
of my writing thus ſeparately, is, to 


beg of you to permit me to ſend you. 


money and neceſſaries; which you muſt 
needs want: and that you will Jet me 
know, if either I, or anuy- body I can 
influence, can be of ſervice to you, I 
am exceſſively apprehenſive, that you 
are not enough out of the villain's 
reach where you are. Yet London, I 
am perſuadedgss the place, of all others, 
to be private in. 

I could tear my hair for vexation, 
that J have it not in my power to afford 
| you perſonal protection: I am, your 
ever devoted | : 


ANNA HowWE. 


Once more forgive. me, my deareſt 
__ereature, for my barbarous taunt- 
ings in mine of the 5th! yet I can 
| hardly forgive myſelf. I to be ſo 
cruel, yet to know you ſo well! 
Whence, whence, had I this vile 
impatiency of ſpirit! 


LETTER I. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE, 


| | \. TUESDAY, JULY IT, 
TrORGIVE you, my dear|— Moſt 

cordially do I forgive you—Will 
you forgive me for ſome ſharp things I 


wrote in return to yours ef the 5th? 


it is. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


You could not have loved me, a; you 
do, nor had the concern you have a]. 
ways ſhewn for my honour, if you had 


not been utterly difpleaſed with me, on 


the appearance which my conduct wore 
to you when you wrote that letter, | 
moſt heartily thank you, my beſt and 
only love, for the opportunity you gare 
me of clearing it np; andfor being ge. 
neroufly ready to acquit me of jnten. 
tional blame, the moment you had read 
my melancholy narrative, 

As you are fo earneſt to have all the 
particulars of my fad ſtory before yon, 


I will, if life and ſpirits be lent me, 


give you an ample account of all that 
as befallen me, from the time you 
mention, But this, it is very proba- 
ble, you will not ſee, till after the cloſe 
of my laſt ſcene: and as I ſhall write 
with a view to that, I hope no other 
voucher will be wanted for the yeracity 
of the writer, be who will the reader, 

I am far from thinking myſelf cut 
of the reach of this man's further vio. 
lence. But what can I do? Whither 
can I fly? — Perhaps my bad ſtate of 


health (which muſt pow worſe, as 


recollection of the paſt evils, and re- 
fleftions upon them, grow heavier aud 
heavier upon me) may be my protec- 
tion. Once, indeed, I thought of go- 
ing abroad; and had I the proſpect of 
many years before me, I would go 
But, my dear, the blow is given, 
Nor have you reafon, now, circum- 
ſtanced as I am, to be concerned that 
What a heart muſt I have, if it 
be not broken—And indeed, my dear 
friend, I do fo earneſtly wiſh for the 
laſt cloſing fcene, and with ſo much 
comfort find myſelf in a declining 
way, that I even fometimes ungrate- 


85 fully regret that naturally healthy con- 
ſtitution, which uſed to double upon 
me all my enjoyments. 


As to the earneſtly recommended 
proſecution, I may poſhbly touch upon 
it more largely hereafter, if ever T ſhai} 
have better fpirits; for they are at pre- 


ſent extremely ſunk and low. But, 


juſt now, I will only ſay, that I would 
ſooner ſuffer every evil (the oY 
of the capital ons excepted) than p- 

r publiekly in a court to do myſelt 
juſtice k. And J am heartily grieved, 


br. Lewen, in Letter LVIII. of Vol. VII. preſſes her to this publick proſecution, 
by arguments worthy of his character: which ſhe anſwers in a manner worthy of hers. See 


Letter LIX. of that Volume. | 


* CLARISSA HARLOWBE.;. 


ur mother preſcribes ſuch a 
2 as the e d of our future 
correſpondence: for the continuance of 

our friendſhip, my dear, and the de- 
fre I had to correſpond with you to my 
life's end, were all my remaining hopes 
and conſolation. Nevertheleſs, as that. 
friendſhip is in the power of the heart, 
not of the hand only, I hope I ſhall 
feit that. 33 
1 * dear! what would I give to 
obtain a revocation of my father's ma- 
lediftion A reconciliation is not to be 
boßed for. You, who never loved my 
father, may think my ſolicitude on 
this head a weakneſs: but the motrve 
for it, ſunk as my ſpirits at !zmes are, 
is not always weak. Pe 
I aPPROVE of the method you pre- 
ſcribe for the conveyance of our letters; 
and have already cauſed the porter of 
the inn to be engaged to bring to me 
yours, the moment that Collins arrives 
with them. And the ſervant of the 
houſe where I am, will be permitted to 
carry mine to Collins for you. 
I have written a letter to Miſs Raw- 
lins of Hampſtead; the anſwer to which, 


juſt now received, has helped me to the 


knowledge of the vile contrivance, by 
which this wicked man got your letter 
of June the roth. I will give you the 
contents of both. : 

In mine to her, I briefly acquainted 
her with what had befallen me, through 
the vileneſs of the women who had been 
paſſed upon me, as the aunt and couſin 
of the wickedeſt of men; and own, 
that I never was married to him. I de- 


lire her to make particular enquiry, and 


to let me know, who it was, at Mrs, 
Moore's, that, on Sunday afternoon, 
June 11, while I was at church, re- 
ceived a letter from Miſs Howe, pre- 
tending to be me; and lying on a couch: 
which letter, had it come to my 
bands, would have ſaved me from 
tuin. I excuſe myſelf, (on the ſcore of 
the delirium, which the horrid uſage I 
had received threw me into, and from 
a confinement as barbarous as illegal) 
that I had not before applied to Mrs. 
Moore, for an account of what I was 
indebted to her: which account I now 


defired. And, for fear of beingtraced 


by Mr. Lovelace, I directed her to ſu- 
perſeribe her anwer, To Mrs, Mary 


Atkins; to be left till called for, at 


* 


Ss 


has ſo 


ſufferers, b 
daughters of that earth, 


g 


© the Bell Savage Inn, on Ludgate 
5 | | 


In her anſwer, me tells me, That 


the vile wretch prevailed upon Mrs. 
Bevis to perſonate me, [A ſudden mo- 
tion of his, it ſeems, on the appear-' 
ance of your meſſenger} and perſuaded 
her to lie along on a couch: a handker- 
chief over her neck and face; pretend- 
ing to be ill; the credulous woman 
drawn in by falfe notions of. your il 
offices to keep up a variance between a 
man and his wife—and ſo taking the 
letter from your meſſenger as me. 
Miſs Rawlins takes pains to excuſe 
Mrs. Bevis's intention. 
their aſtoniſhment and concern at what 
I communicate: but is glad, however, 
and ſo they are all, that they kgow in 
time the vileneſs of the baſe man; the 
two widows and herſelf having, at his 
earneſt invitation, deſigned me a viſit 
at Mrs. Sinclair's; ſuppoſing all to be 
happy between him and me; as he aſ- 
ſured them was the caſe, 
lace, ſhe informs me, had handſomely 
ſatisfied Mrs. Moore, 
Rawlins concludes with wiſhin 
favoured with the particulars of ſo ex- 
traordinary a ſtory, as theſe particulars 
may be of uſe, to let her ſee what 
wicked creatures (women as well as 
men) there are in the world. 


She expreſſes 


And Miſs 
to be 


Mr. Love- a 


I thank you, my dear, for the draughts 


of your two letters which were inter- 
cepted by this hqrrid man, I fee the 
great advantage they were of to him, 
in the proſecution of his villainous de- 
ſigns eee poor wretch whom he 


ong made the ſport of his ab- 
horred inventions. | 


n | * 
Let me repeat, that I am quite ſick 


of life; and of an earth, in which ig 
nocent and benewulgnt ſpirits are ſure to 
be conſidered as aliens, and to be made 


the genuine ſons and 


How unhappy, that thoſe letters only 


which could have acquainted me with 
his horrid views, and armed me againſt 
them, and againſt the vileneſs of the 
baſe women, ſhould fall into his hands! 
— Unhappier ſtill, in that my very 
eſcape to Hampſtead gave him the op- 
portunity of receiving them! _ N 
Nevertheleſs, I cannot but ſtill won- - 
der, how it was poſſible for that Tom- 
linſon to know what paſſed between 
Mr, Hickman and wy uncle Har- 


lowe: 
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8 CLARISSA 


Jowe*: a circumſtance, which gave 


the vile impoſtor moſt of his credit 


with me. 

Hou the wicked wretch himſelf could 
find me out at Hampſtead, muſt alſo 
remain wholly a myſtery to me. He 
may glory in his contrivances - He, who 
has more wickedneſs than wit, may 
glory in his contrivances !—But, after 
all, I hall, I humbly preſume to hope, 
be happy, when he, poor wretch, will 
-_ be—Alas!—who can ſay what! 
Adieu, my deareſt friend! — May 
you be happy !—And then your Cla- 

riſſa cannot be wholly miſerable! 


KETTPTER27; 7 


MISS HOWE, TO Miss CLARISSA 
| HARLOWE. 


8 WEDN. NIGHT, JULY 12. 

Write, my deareſt creature, I cannot 

I but write, to expreſs my concern on 
your dejection. Let me beſeech you, 
my charming excellence, let me bel. 
you, not to give way to it. 
Comfort yourſelf, on the contrary, 
in the triumphs of a virtue unſullied; 
a will wholly faultleſs, Who could 


have withſtood the trials that you have 


ſurmounted ? — Your couſin Morden 
will foon come. He will fee jultice 
done you, I make no doubt, as well 
with regard to what concerns your per- 
ſon as your eſtate. And many happy 
days may you yet fee; and much good 
may you ſtill do, if you willnotheighten 
unavoidable accidents into guilty de- 
ſpondency. | 
But why, my dear, this pining ſoli- 
citude continued after a reconciliation 
with relations as unworthy as impla- 
cable; whoſe wills are governed by an 
all-graſping brother, who finds his ac- 
count in keeping the breach open? On 
this over ſolicitude, it is now plain to 
me, that the vileſt of men built all his 
ſchemes. He ſaw that you thirſted af- 
ter it, beyond all reaſon for hope. The 
view, the hope, I own, extremely de- 
firable, had your family been Chriſtians ; 


or even had they been Pagans who had | 


had bowels. 


I ſhall ſend this ſhort letter [I am 
obliged to make it a ſhort one] by young 
Rogers, as we call him; the fellow I 


See the Note at the bottom of P. $46, 


eech 


ſent to you to Hampſtead; an innocent, 
though pragmatical ruſtick. Admit 
him, I pray you, into your preſence, 
that he may report to me how you look, 
and how you are. 

Mr. Hickman ſhould attend you; 
but I apprehend, that all his motions, 
and mine own too, are watched by the 
execrable wretch: and indeed his areh 


an agent of mine; for I own, that I am 


ſo apprehenſive of his plots and revenge, 


now I know that he has intercepted my 


vehement letters againſt him, that he is 
the ſubje& of my dreams, as well as of 
my waking fears. DL: 

* 


My mother, at my earneſt importu. 
nity, has juſt given me leave to write, 
and to receive your letters - But faſten. 
ed this condition upon the conceſſion, 
that yours muſt be under cover to Mr, 
Hickman, [This with a view, I ſup- 
poſe, to give him conſideration with 


me; ] and upon this further condition, 


that ſhe is to ſce all we write. When 
« girls are ſet upon a point,” ſhe told 
one, who told me again, it is better 
for a mother, if poſſible, to make her- 


them ; ſince there will be then hopes 
that ſhe will ſtill hold the reins in her 
own hands.” | 
Pray let me know what the people 
are with whom you lodge ?—Shall ! 
ſend Mrs. Townſend to direct you to 
lodgings either more ſafe or more con- 
venient for you! | 

Be pleaſed to write to me by Rogers; 
who will wait on you for your an'wer, 


aA a K a 


at your own time. 


Adieu, my deareſt creature. Comfort 
yourſelf, as you would in the like un- 
happy circumſtances comfort your own 


ANNA HowE. 


"LETTER LL: 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS | 


HOWE. 


© THURSDAY, JULY 1Þ 

Am extreme! concerned, my dear 

. Miſs Howe, 'S being primarily the 
occaſion of the apprehenſions you have 


.of this wicked man's vindictive at- 


tempts. What a wide-ſpreading error 
is mine! 15 


If 


ſelf of their party, than to oppoſe _ 


— — 5 


a wc, > 


* CLARISSA 


If I find that he ſets on foot any ma- 
chination againſt you, or againſt Mr, 
Hickman, f do aſſure you I will con- 
ſent to proſecute him, although I were 
ſure 1 ſhould not ſurvive my firſt ap- 
pearance at the bar he ſhould be ar- 
r 

own the juſtice of your mother's 
arguments on that ſubject; but muſt 
ſay, that I think there are circumſtances 
in my particular caſe, which will ex- 
cuſe me, although on a ſlighter occaſion 
than tha you are apprehenſive of I 
ſhould decline to appear againſt him. 
have ſaid, that I may one day enter 
more particularly Tato this argument. 


me. I talked with him on the cheat 
put upon him at Hampſtead : and am 
ſorry to have reaſon to ſay, that had 
not the poor young man been very 
ſimple, and very ſelf-ſufficient, he had 
not been ſo groſsly deluded. Mrs. Bevis 
has the ſame plea to make for herſelf, 
A good-natured, thoughtleſs woman; 
not uſed to converſe with ſo vile and fo 
ſpecious a deceiver as him, who made 


creatures. | 

I think I cannot be more private, than 
where I am, I hope J am ſafe. All 
the riſque I run, is in going out, and 
returning from morning prayers; which 
I have two or three times ventured to 
do; once at Lincoln's Inn Chapel, at 
eleven; once at St. Dunſtan's, Fleet 
Street, at ſeven in the morning“, in a 
chair both times; and twice at ſix in the 
morning, at the neighbouring church in 
Covent Garden, The wicked wretches 


come to church to look for me; eſpe- 


fixed upon the privateſt pew in the latter 
church to hide myſelf in; and perhaps 
I may lay out a little matter in an or- 
dinary gown, by way of diſguiſe; my 
face half-hid by my mob.—LI am very 
careleſs, my dear, of my appearance 
now. Neat and clean, takes up the 
whole of my attention. 

The man's name at whoſe houſe I 
lodge, is Smith - A glove-maker, as 
well as ſeller. His wife is the ſhop- 
keeper, A, dealer alſo in ſtockings, 
nidbands, ſnuff, and perfumes. A ma- 
tron-like woman, plain-hearted, and 


prudent. The huſband an honeſt, in- 


Your meſſenger has now indeed ſeen 


his advantage of both theſe ſhallow 


* Thaye eſcaped from, will not, I hope, 


_ at ſo early prayers; and I have 


et 
* 
* 
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duſtrious man. And they live in good 
underſtanding with each other : a proof 
with me, that their hearts are right; 
for where a married couple live toge- 
ther upon ill terms, it is a ſign, I think, 
that each knows ſomething amiſs of the 
other, either with regard to temper or 
morals, which if the world knew as well 
as themſelves, it would perhaps as little 
like them, as ſuch people like each 
other, Happy the marriage, where nei- 
ther man nor wife has any wilful or 
premeditated evil in their general con- 
duct to reproach the other with !—PFor 
even perſons who have bad hearts will 
have a veneration for thoſe who have 
good ones. TNT: 


Two neat rooms, with plain, but 


clean furniture, on the firſt floor, are 


mine; one they call thedining-room. 

There is, up another pair of ſtairs, a 
vo worthy widow-lodger, Mrs. Lp- 
vick by name; who, although of low 
fortunes, is much reſpected, as Mrs. 
Smith aſſures me, by people of condi- 
tion of her acquaintance, for her piety, 

rudence, and underſtanding. With her 
; propoſe to be well acquainted. 

I thank you, my dear, for. your kind, 
your ſeaſonable advice and conſolation. 
I hope I ſhall have more grace given 
me, than to deſpond, in the religious 
ſenſe of the word: eſpecially, as I can 
apply to myſelf the comfort you give 
me, that neither my will, nar my in- 
conſiderateneſs, has contributed to m 
calamity. But, neyertheleſs, the irre- 
concileableneſs of my relations, whom 
I love with an unabated reverence; my 
apprehenſions of freſh violences; [This 
wicked man, I doubt, will not yet let 
me reſt] my being deſtitute of protec. 
tion; my youth, my ſex, my unac- 
quaintednels with the world, ſubjecting 
me to inſults; my reflections on the 
ſcandal I have given, added to the ſenſe 


of the indignities I have received from 


a man, of whom I deſerved not ill; all 
together will undoubtedly bring on the 
effect, that cannot be undeſirable to me. 
— The flower, however, perhaps from 
my natural good conſtitution; and, as 
I preſume to imagine, from prongs 
which I hope will, in due time, and by 
due reflection, ſet me above the ſenſe of 
all worldly diſappointments. „ 
At preſent, my head is much diſor- 
dered. I have not indeed enjoyed it 


® The ſeven o'clock prayers at St, Dunſtan's have been ſince diſcontinued, 


with 


. * 
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with any degree of clearneſs, ſince the 
violence done to that, and to my heart 
too, by the wicked arts of the aban- 
doned creatures I was caſt among. 

I muſt have more conflicts. At times 
I find myſelf not ſnhdued enough to 
my condition. I will welcome thoſe 
conflicts as they come, as probationary 
ones—But yet my father's malediction 
—the temporary part ſo ſtrangely and 
ſo literally compleated! — I cannot, 
however, think, when my mind 1s 


fAlrongefl=But what is the ſtory of Iſaac, 


and Jacob, and Eſau, and of Rebekah's 
cheating the latter of the bleſſing de- 
ſigned for him, (in favour of Jacob) 
given us for in the 27th chapter of Ge- 
neſis? My father uſed, I remember, to 


egnforce the doctrine deducible from it, 


on his children, by many arguments. 
At leaſt, therefore, he mutt believe there 
is great weight in the curſe he has an- 
nounced ; and thall I not be ſolicitous 
to get it revoked, that he may not here- 
after be grieved, for my ſake, that he 
did nat revoke it? | | 
All T will at preſent ad, are my 
thanks to your mother for her indul- 
gence to us. Due compliments to Mr, 
Hickman; and my requeſt, that you 
will believe me th be, to my laſt hour, 
and beyond it, if poſſible, my beloved 
friend, and my dearer ſelf, (for what 
is now my ſelf!) your obliged and af 
Fectionate | he 
8 CLARISSA HARLO WE. 


LETTER LN. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. Po 


3 . FRIDAY, JULY 7. 
Have three of thy letters at once be- 

fore me to anſwer; in each of which 
thou complaineſt of my ſilence; and in 
one of them telleſt me, that thou canſt 
not live without I ſeribble to thee every 
day. or every other day at leaſt. 

Why, then, die, Jack, if thou wilt. 
W hat heart, thinkeſt thou, can I have 
to write, when I have loſt the only ſub- 
jett worth writing upon??? 

Help me again to my angel, to my 
CLARIS3A; and thou ſhalt have a let- 
ter from me, or writing at leaſt, part of 
2 letter, every hour. All that the char- 
mer of my heart ſhall ſay, that will I 

put down: every motion, eyery air of 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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her beloved perſon, every look, will | 
try to deſcribe; and when ſhe.is ſilent, f 


will endeavour to tell thee her thoughts, 


either what they are, or what I Would 


have them to be—So that, having ber, 
1 ſhall never want a ſubje&. Hayin 


loſt her, my whole ſoul is a blank; the 
whole creation round me, the elements 


above, beneath, and every-thing I be. 
hold, (for nothing can I enjoy) are a 
blank without her, | | 
O return, return, thou only char. 
mer of my foul! Return to thy ador. 
ing Lovelace! Whatis thelight, what 
the air, what the town, what the coun. 
try, what's any-thing, without thee? 
Light, air, joy, harmony, in my no- 
tion, are but parts of thee; and could 
they be all expreſſed in one word, that 
word would be CLARISS A. 
O my beloved CLARISSA! Return 
thou then; once more return to bleſs 
thy LovELAC E, who now, by the loss 
of thee, knows the value of the jewel 
he has ſlighted; and riſes every morn. 
ing but to curſe the ſun, that ſhines” 
upon e but him!' | 


WELL, but, Jack, tis a ſurprizing 
thing to me, that the dear fugitive can- 
not be met with; cannot be heard of. 
She is ſo poor a plotter, (for plotting is 
not her talent) that I am confident, had 
I been at liberty, I ſhould have found 
her out before now, although the dif- 
ferent emiſſaries I have employed about 
town, round the adjacent villages, and 


in Miſs Howe's vicinage, have hitherto 


failed of ſucceſs. But my lord conti- 
nues ſo weak and low- ſpirited, that 
there is no getting from him. I would 
not diſoblige a man whom I think in 
danger ſtil] : for would his gout, now 
it has got him down, but give him, like 
a fair boxer, the riſing- blow, all would 
be over with him. And here [Pox of 


his fondneſs for me! it happens at2 
very bad time] he makes me fit hours 
together entertaining him with my r0- 
güeries: (a pretty amuſement fora fic 
man!] and yet, whenever he has the 


gout, he prays night and morning with 
his chaplain. 
tions of religion be, who, after he has 
noſed and mumbled over his reſponſes, 
can give a figh or groan of fatisfac- 
tion, as if he thought he had made Up 
with Heaven; and return with à new 


_ appetite to my ſtories ?—Encouraging 


them, by ſhaking his des and. 


But what muſt hi no- 
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zue at them, and calling me a ſad fel- 
low in ſuch an accent, as ſhews he takes 
no ſmall delight in his Kinſman. 810 
The old peer has been a ſinner in his 
day, and ſuffers for it now: A ſneaking 
inner, fiding, rather than ruſbing, into 


tire proof; for theſe ſort of fellows, 


tion, Paying for what he never had, 
| and a e to riſe to the joy of an 
enterprize at firſt hand, which could 
bring him within view of a tilting, or 
of the honour of being conſidered as the 
principal man in a court of juſtice, _ 
To ſee ſuch an old Trojan as this, 
juſt dropping into the grave, which I 
d ere this would have been dug, 
and filled up with him; crying out 
with pain, and grunting with weak - 
| neſs; yet in the ſame moment crack his 
kathern face into an horrible laugh, 
and call a young ſinner Charming var- 
let, 'encoreing him, as formerly he uſed 
to do the Italian eunuchs ; what a pre- 
poſterous, what an unnatural adherence 
to old habits! 


it. Thoſe tories muſt drag horribly, 
that have not more heaters and applaud- 
ers, than relaters. | 

* Applauderst 
| Aye, Belford, applanders, repeat I; 
foralthough theſe girls pretend toblame 
me ſometimes for the fads, they praiſe 
my manner, my invention, my intre- 


Name, that call I praiſe; I ever did; 


that cold. water damper to an enters 
prizing ſpirit. | 8570 
Theſe are ſmart girls; they have life 
and wit; and elerdas ; upon Char- 
lotte's raving ainſt me upon a related 
enterprise, I told her, chat had had in 
ebate ſeveral times, whether ſhe were 
of were not too near of kin to me: and 
at it was once a moot point with me, 
winther I could not love her dearly for 
2 month or ſo; and perhaps it was well 
or her, that another pretty little puſs 
large up, and diyerted me, juſt as I was 
entering upon the courſe, 
They all three held up their hands 
eyes at once. But I obſerved, that 


ers the girls exclaimed again} me, 


: yere not ſo angry at this plain 
8, *I have found my beloved 


. 
* + 


vices, for fear of kis reputation: or, 
| rather, for fear of detection, and poſi- 


Jack, have no real regard for reputa- 


My two couſins are generally preſent 
when I entertain, as the old peer calls 


pidity.—Beſides, what other people call 
and ſo I very early diſcharged ſhame, 


HARIO WW. _B8ge 


upon hints ſo dark, that I have won - 
dered at her quick apprehenſion. We 

I told Charlotte, That, grave as ſhe 
pretended to be in her ng 


ing reſent - 


ments on this declaration, I was ſure 1 


ſhould not have been put to the expence 
of above two or three ſtratagems, (for 
nobody admired a good invention more 
than e) oould I but have diſentangled 
her conſcience from the embarraſſes of 
A ²˙ V ˙· 

She pretended to be highly diſpleaſed: 
ſo did her ſiſter for her. I told her, that 
ſhe ſeemed as much in earneſt as if ſhe 
had thought me ſo; and dared the trial. 
Plain words, I ſaid, in theſe caſes, were 
more ſhocking totheir ſex than gradatim 


actions. And I bid Patty not be diſ- 


pleaſed at my diſtinguiſhing her fiſter ; 
ws I had a great reſpeQ for ber like- 

An Italian air, in my uſual careleſs. 
. a half · ſtruggled - for kiſs from me, 
and a ſhrug of the ſhoulder by way of 


admiration, from each pretty couſin, 


and *Sad, ſad fellow, from the old peer, 

attended with a {ide-ſhaking laugh, 

made us all friends. | | 
There, jack! —Wilt thou, or wilt 


thou not, take this for a letter? There's 
quantity, I am ſure. How have I filled 


a ſheet, (not a ſhort-hand one indeed) 


vVirhont a ſubject! My fellow ſhall take 
this; for he is going to town. And 


if thou canſt think tolerably of ſuch 
execrable ſtuff, I will ſoon ſend thee 
another, . | 


LETTER LIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JONN BEI- 
FORD, ESQ. 


SIX, SATURDAY MORNING, JULY . 


AVE I nothing new, nothing 
diverting, in wy whimſical way, 
thou aſkeſt, in one of thy three letters 


before me, to entertain thee with ?— 


And thou telleſt me, that, when I have 
leaſt to narrate, to ſpeak, in the Scot- 

tith phraſe, I am moſt diverting. A 
pretty compliment, either to ryl 
to me. To both indeed !A fign that 


thou haſt as frothy a heart as I a head. 


But canſt thou ſuppoſe; that this ad- 
mirahle woman is not all, is not every- 
thing with me? Yer I dread to think 


of her too; for qeteſt ion of all my con- 


trivantes, I douht, muſt come next. 
5 Q. NE Ee The 


If, or 
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The old peer is alſo full of Miſs 
Harlowe: and fo are my couſins. He 


hopes I will not be ſuch a dog [There's 
a ipecimen of his pecr-like qialect] as 
to think of doing diſhonourably by a 


woman of ſo much merit, beauty, and 
fortune; and hz ſays of ſo good a fa- 
mily, But I tell him, that this is a 


ſtring he muſt not touch: that it is a 


very tender point: in ſhort, is my ſore 
place; and that T am afraid he would 


handle it too roughly, were I to put 
myſelf in the power of ſo ungentle an 


Operator. [Rong ; : 
He ſhakes his crazy head. He thinks 
all js' not as it ſuculd be between us; 


longs to have me preſent her to him as 


my wife; and often tells me what great 
things he will do, additional to his for- 
mer propoſals; and what preſents he 
will make on the birth of the firſt child. 


But I hope the whole of his eſtate will 


be in my hands before ſuch an event 
takes place. No harm in hoping, Jack! 
Lord M. ſays, Were it not for hope, the 


' heart would break, 


3 | 
ErGurT o'clock at Midſummer, and 
theſe lazy vartleteſſes (in full health) 
not come down yet to breakfaſt!— 
What a confounded indecency in young 


ladies, to let a rake know that they love 
their beds ſo dearly, and, at the ſame time, 


abhere to have them — But III puniſh 
them— They ſhall breakfaſt with their 
old uncle, and yawn at one another as 
if for a wager; while I drive my phae- 
ton to Colonel Ambroſe's, who yeſter- 
day gave me an invitation both to break « 
faſt and diue, on account of two York- 


ſhire nieces, celebrated toaſts, who have 


been with him this fortnight paſt ; and 


who, he ſays, want to fee ne. So, Jack, 
all women do not run away from me, 


thank Heaven !—I wiſh I could have 


leave of my heart, ſince the dear fugi- 
tive is ſo upgrateful, to drive her out of 


it with another beauty. But who can 


ſupplant her? Who can be admitted 


to a place in it after Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe? | 


At my return, if I can find a ſubject, 


J will ſeribble on, to oblige thee. 
My phaeton's ready. My couſins ſend 


me word they are juſt coming down: ſo 


im ſpite I'll be gone, 
SATURDAY, AFTERNOON, 
I pip ſtay to dine with the colonel, 
and his lady, and nieces: but I could 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


not paſs the afternoon-with them, for- 


* 


the heart of me. There was enough 
in the perſons and faces. of the two 
young ladies to ſet me upon compari- 
ſons. Particular features held my at- 
tention for a few moments: but theſe 
ſerved but to whet my impatience to find 
the charmer of my ſoul; who, for yer. 
ſon, for air, for mind, never had an 

equal, My heart recoiled and ſickened 
upon comparing minds and converſa. 
tion. Pert wit, a too ſtudied defire to 
pleaſe; each in high good-humqur with 
herſelf; an open-mouth affeRation in 
both, to ſhew white teeth, as if the prin- 
cipal excellence; and to invite amorous 
familiarity, by the promiſe of a ſweet 


breath; at the ſame time reflecting ta. 


citly upon breaths arrogantly implied 
to be leſs pure. 7 1 
Once I could have borne them. 


They ſzemed to be diſappointed that 


I was ſo ſoon able to leave them, Yet 
have I not at preſent ſo much vanity 
[My Clariſſa has cured me of my va- 


. nity] as to attribute their diſappoint- 


ment ſo much to particular liking of 
me, as to their own ſelf-admiration, 
They looked upon me as à connoiſſeur 
in beauty. They would have been 
proud of engaging my attention, as 
ſuch : but ſo affected, ſo flimſy-witted, 
mere ikin-deep beauties !- They had 
looked no farther into themſelves than 
what their glaſſes had enabled them to 
ſee : and their glaſſes were flatiering- 
glaſſes too; for I thought them paſſive- 
faced, and ſpiritleſs; with eyes, how- 
ever, upon the hunt for conqueſts, and 


beſpeaking the attention of others, in 


order to countenance their own.—1 be- 
lieve I could, with a little pains, have 


given them life and ſoul, and to every. - 


feature of their faces ſparkling infor- 
mation—But my Clariſlal- O Belford, 
my Clariſſa has made me eyeleſs and 


ſenſeleſs to every other beauty -D 
thou find her for me, as a ſubject wor- 


thy of my pen, or this ſhall be the lak 
from thy | 1 5 
5 LowELACI, 
„ ,B:T-TB Rocklo.n5 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JohN BEL», 
. FORD, ES 


<2. SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 9+ 
OW, Jack, have I a ſubject with 
a vengeance. I am in the very 


height of my trial for all my fins uns 


oved 


— 
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beloved fugitive. For here to-day, at 
about five o'clock, arrived Lady Sarah 
Sadlier and Lady Betty Lawrance, 
each in her chariot- and- ſix. Dowagers 
love equipage; and theſe cannot travel 
ten miles without a ſet, and half a do- 
zen horſemen. 2 
My time had hung heavy upon my 
handsz and fo I went to church after 
dinner. Why may not handſome 
« fellows,” thought I, like to be look - 
© ed at, as well as handſome wenches?' 
J fell in, when ſervice was over, with 
Major Warneton; and ſo came not home 
till after ſix; and was ſurprized, at en- 
tering the court-yard hefe, to find it 
littered with equipages and fervants. I 
was ſure the owners of thein came for 
A 
Lady Sarah, I ſoon found, was raifed 
to this viſit by Lady Betty; who has 
health enough to allow her to look out 


of herſelf, and out of her own affairs, 
Yet congratulation to 


for buſineſs. 
Lord M. on his amendment [ Spiteful 
devils on both accounts !] was: the 
avowed errand. But coming in my ab- 


other's heart againſt nme. 

Simon Parſons hinted this to me, as 
L paſſed by the, ſteward's office; for it 
ſeems they talked loud; and he was, 


making up ſome accounts with old 


Pritchard, | 

However, I haſtened to pay my duty 
tothem, Other people not performing 
theirs, is no excuſe for the neglect of 
gur own, you know, | 


* 


AND NOW I ENTER UPON MY TRIAL. 


WITH horrible grave faces was IL 
received. The two antiques only 
wed their tabby heads; making long - 
er faces than ordinary; and all the old 
mes appearing ſtrong in their furrow- 
el forcheads and fallen cheeks; © How 
* do you, couſin ?? and, * How do you, 
Mr. Lovelace?” looking all round at 
- another, as who ſhould ſay, * Do 
you ſpeak firſt: and © Do you:“ for 
they ſeemed reſolved to loſe no time. 
T had nothing for it, but an air as 
manly, as theirs was womanly. © Your 
ſervant, Madam, ' to Lady Betty 
and, * Your ſervant, Madam——I am 
139 to ſee you abroad, to Lady Sa- 


I took my ſeat. Lord M. Jooked 
horribly glum; his fingers claſpt, 55 

turning round and round, under and 
over, his but juſt diſgouted thumbsz 
his fallow face, and goggling eyes, caft 
upon the floor, on the fire- place, on his 
two ſiſters, on his two kinſwomen, by 
turns; but not ance deigning to look 
upon me. ee e . 
Then I began to think of the lauda- 
num, and wet cloth, I told thee of long 
ago; and to call myſclf in queſtion for 
a tenderneſs of heart that will never do 
me good, 


Lovelace lem |—Hem!—-TI am 
© ſorry, very ſorry,” heſitated Lady Sa- 
rah, * that there is no hope of your 
ever taking up -— A 


»The matter now! Wh; 
© Betty has two letters from Miſs Hare 
© lowe, which have told us what's the 
matter Are all womem aliks with 
As; 1, 5 | i 


_ © ”"bating the difference which pride 
ſence, I was their principal ſubject; “ WAKes,”" ---. * N 
and they had opportunity to ſet each | mt 
© Such a character as Miſs Harlowe's!* 
cried one | | 
© nerolity and good ſenſe!” another 
© How charmingly ſhe writes!“ the 
two maiden monkeys, - looking at her 
fine hand-writing: her perfections wy 
crimes. * What can you expect will 
© be the end of theſe things!" cried 
Lady Sarah—* Damn'd, damn'd do- 
© ings !* vociferated the peer, ſhaking 
his looſe fleſh'd wabbling chaps, which 
hung on his ſhoulders like an old cow's 
dew-lap._ 7 i. | 
For my part, I hardly knew whe- 
ther to ſing or ſay, what J had to reply 
to theſe all-at-once attacks upon me!. 
Fair and ſoftly, ladies—Oneat a time, 
I beſeech you. Iam not to be hunted 
down without being heard, I hope. 
Pray let me ſee thele letters. I beg 
© you will let me ſee them.” 


© Read it out, if you can.“ * 
I opened a letter from my charmer, 
dated Thurſday, June 29, our wed- 
ding-day, that was to be, and written 
to Lady Betty Lawrance. 
tents, to my great joy, I find the dear 
creature is alive and well, and in charm - 

- ing ſpirits, But the direction where to 


1 
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At laſt, Mr. Lovelace! Couſin 


© What's the matter now, Madam?” 
Why, Lady 


Fes - 4 could have anſwered, 


2 


Then they all chorus'd, upon me 


A lady of ſo much ge- 


There they are: that's the firſ 


By the con- 


5Qz ſend 


858 CLARISSA 


ſend an anſwer was ſo ſcratched out, 
that I could not read it; which afflicted 
me much. | 4 
She puts three queſtions in it to Lady 
Betty. > (7.35519 | y 
iſt, About a letter of hers, dated 
June 7, congratulating me on my nup- 
_ tials, and which I was ſo good as to 
fave Lady Betty the trouble of writ- 
ing -A very civil thing of me, I 
think! | | | 5 
Again Whether ſhe and one of her 
nieces Montague were to go to town, 
on an old Chancery ſuit ?—And, whe- 
ther they actually did go to town ac- 
cordingly, and to Hampſtead after- 
wards? and, whether they brought to 
town from thence the young creature 
whom they viſited; was the ſubje& of 
the ſecond and third queſtions. | 
A little inquiſitive dear rogue! and 
what did the expect to be the better for 
theſe queſtions? - But curioſity, damn'd 
curio ty, is the itch of the ſex—Yet 
- when didſt thou know it turned to their 
benefit? For they ſeldom enquire, but 
when they fear—And the proverb, as 
my lord has it, ſays, I! comes with a 
Fear. That is, I ſuppoſe, what they 
fear generally happens, becauſe there 1s 
generally occaſion for the fear. 
Ciurioſity indeed ſhe avows to be her 
only motive for theſe interrogatories: 
for though ſhe ſays, her ladyſhip may 
fappoſe the queſtions are not aſked for 
good to me, yet the anſwer can do me 
no harm, nor her good, only to give her 
to underſtand, whether I have told her a 
parcel of damn'd lies; that's the plain 
Engliſh of her enquiry. | | 
© Well, Madam,” ſaid I, with as 
much philoſophy as I could aſſume; 
« and may I aſk—Pray, what was your 
« hdyſhip's anſwer?” | 1 4 
There's a copy of it,“ toſſing it to 
me, very diſreſpectfully. 1 5 
This anſwer was dated Zauly 1. A 
very kind and complaiſant one to the 
lady, but very fo fo to her poor kinl- 
man — That people can give up their 
own fleſh and blood with ſo much eafe! 


she tells her how proud all our family 


would be of an alliance with ſuch an 
excellence. She does me juſtice in ſay- 
ing how much I adore her, as an an- 

el of a woman; and begs of her for 

know not how many f+kes, beſides 
my ſoul's fake, that ſhe will. be ſo good 
as to have me for an huſband; and an-. 


* 


HARLOWE. 


ſwers—thou wilt 
lady's queſtions. N 

Well, Madam; and pray, may! 
© be favoured with the lady's other 
© letter? I preſume it is in reply tg 
© yours.” 3 | 
It is,” ſaid the peer: but, Sir, let 
© me aſk you a few queſtions, before 
* you read it Give me the letter, Lady 
6 Betty,” | 

© There it is, my lord.“ 

Then on went the ſpectacles, and his 
head moved to the lines—* A charmin 
pretty hand !—-I have often heard, 
© thatthig lady is a genus.” 

And fo, Jack, repeating my lord's 
wiſe comments and queſtions will letthee 
into the contents ot this mercileſs let- 
ter. HEE | 

Monday July 3, [reads my lord] 
ras Let ay ſee !— That was laſt Man- 
© day; no longer ago! © Monday, Ju. 
Fs 9 the readers —_ ex. 
«© cuſe myſelf. um, um, um, um; 
« um, um,* [humming inarticulately, 
and ſkipping ]—* I muſt own to you, 
«© Madam, that the honour of being 
© related - | 1 

Off went the ſpedtacles “ Now, tell 
© me, Sir-r, has not this lady lot all 
© the friends ſhe had in the world, for 
« your ſake?” | | | 

She has very implacable friends, 
© my lord: we all know that.“ 

But has ſhe not loſt them all for 
© your ſake!— Tell me that.“ 

II believe fo, my lord. 

Well then I am glad thou art 
© not fo graceleſs as to deny that.“ 

On went the ſpectacles again=* I 
© muſt own to you, Madam, that the 
% honour of being related to ladies 
« as eminent for their virtue, as for 
5 their deſcent—"" Very pretty, truly,” 
ſaith my lord, repeating, “ as emment 
« for their virtue as fr their deſcent, 
„ was, at firſt, no ſmall inducement. 
ce with me to lend an ear to Mr. Love- 
« lace's. addreſs,” -:;;': 8 
There is dignity, born dignity, in 
© this lady, cried my lord. 

Lady Sarah. * She would have been 
© a grace to our family,” | | 

Lady Betty. Indeed the would.“ 

Lowel. © To a royal family, L will 
venture to ſay,? | a . 
Lord M. Then what a devil 

Level. Flcaſe io read on, my n 
It cannot be ber letter, i;; 


gueſs how=to. the 


make you admire her more and more 
«as you read. —Couſin Charlotte 


« my lord.” 8 | 
Miſs Charlotte. * Amazing forti- 
' tude!” | | 
_ Miſs Patty only lifted up her dove's 
N p. | 
KY M. [Reading] And the ra- 
« come to effect, to do every - thing in 
« my power to deſerve your favour- 
« able opinion. | | 
Then again they chorus'd upon me. 
A bleſſed time of it, poor 11—I had 
nothing for it but impudence | 
Lovel. Pray read on, my lord—T 
| told you how you would all admire 
her- Or, ſhall I read ** | 
Lord M. Damn'd aſſurance l' [then 
reading] I had another motive, which 


« with your whole family:“ [They 
were all ear] a preſumptuous one; 
« a pumiſhably preſumptuous one, as 
« it has proved; in the hope that I 
« might be an humble means in the 
« hand of Providence, to reclaim a man 
« who had, as I thought, good ſenſe 
« enough at bottom to be reclaimed; 
©« or at leaſt gratitude enough to ac- 
% knowledge the intended obligation, 
© whether the generous hope were to 
* ſucceed or not. Excellent young 
b creature! 

Excellent young creature! echoed 
the ladies, with their handkerchiefs 
at-their eyes, attended with noſe-mu- 


Level. By my ſoul, Miſs Patty, 
© you weep in the wrong place: you 
* ſhall never go with me to a tragedy.” 
Lady Betty. Hardened wretch ' 
His lordſhip had pulled off his ſpec- 
* tacles' to wipe them, His eyes were 


wilty; and he thought the fault in his 
cles. 


* 


ed To be ſure that is a ver y prett 


* cellency of this lady, that in every 
ne, as ſhe writes on, ſhe improves 
"upon herſelf ,-Pray, my lord, pro- 

ceed I know her Kyle, the next ſen - 
* tence will ſtill riſe upon us. 

Lord M. * Damn'd fellow!“ [again 
addling, and reading]! But I have 
v been moſt egregiouſly miſtaken in 
Mr. Lovelace! I Then they all 
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« couſin Patty pray attend Read on, 


« ther, as I was determined, had it 


« ] knew would of itſelf give me merit 


Idar they were all cocked and prim- 


HARLOWE. 
clamoured:again} The only, man, I | 


A: N myſelf E 
ovel. * Ladies may perſuade them 

© ſelves to any - thing: but how can ſhe 

© anſwer for what other men would or 


would not have done in the fame 


© circumſtances??.// 104g dl» 
Il was forced to ſay any+thing to ſtiſle 
their outcries. Pox take ye all toge- 


© ther,* thought I; as if I had not 


© yexation enough in loſing her!! 
Lord M. [Reading] $4 The only 
% man, I perſuade myſelf, pretendin 
te to be a gentleman, in whom I cou 
«© have been ſo much miſtaken,” 
They were al} beginning again 


Pray, my lord, proceed! Hear, hear | 


© —Pray, ladies, hear !—Now, my 
© lord, be pleaſed to proceed. The la- 
dies are ſilent.“ n n dl 

So they were; loſt in admiration of 
me, W and eyes uplifte. 


Lord M. I will, to thy confuſon;? 


for he had looked over the next ſen- 
tence. oxy 8. 4 5 

What wretches, Bel ford, what ſpite- 
ful wretches, are poor mortals 80 
rejoiced to ſting one another! to ſes 
each other ſtung! — 5 1 


Lord I. I Reading] ** For While 1 


«© was endeavouring to ſave àa drowning 
« wretch, I have been, not aceiden- 


6 tally, but prey and of fet 


te purpoſe, drawn in after him.“ 


© What ſay you to this, Sir-r' ? 


Lady S. 7 Aye, Sir, what ſay you 
| 5 . de this:. Tak Avg 
Lowvel, © Say! Why I fay it is a very 

6 pretty-metaphor, if it would but hold. 

c 7 if you pleaſe, my lord, read on. 

© Let me hear what is further ſaid, and 

I will ſpeak to it all together,” 
Lord M. I will. And he has 

c had the glory to add to the Iſt of 

« thoſe. he has ruined, a name that I 

« will be bold to ſay, would not have 

c difparaged his own.” / 


They all looked at me, as expecting 
y meto ſpeak. wit FF 
© ſentence,” ſaid 1 That is the ex- 


Lovel. Be roſe to proceed, my 
© Jord: I will ſpeak to this by. and-· by 
©. — How came ſhe to know, I kept 4 


© lift? —I will ſpeak to this by -and-by.”- 


Lord M. [Reading on} And this, 


«©. Madam, by means that would ſhock 


© humanity to be made acquainted: 
Oo oe TV 00 RO 
Then again, in a hurry, off went the 

ſpeRacles, © * 8 | 
| This 
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This was a plaguy ftroke upon me. 
T thought myſelf an oak in impudence; 
but, by my troth, this had almoſt felled 
Me. 9 8 | ö 

Lord M. What ſay you to this, 
A | 
Remember, Jack, to read all their 
$irs in this dialogue with a double y, 


Sir. ] denoting indignation rather than 


reſpect. | | 
They all looked at me, as if to ſee 


If I could bluſh, 


Lowel. * Eyes off, my lord !—Fyes 
off, ladies]! [looking baſhfully, I 


believe] —“ What ſay I to this, my 


lord l- Why, I fay, that this lady 


4 has a ſtrong manner of expreſſing her- 


© felt 1 — That's all There are my 


things that paſs among lovers, which 
© man cannot e himſelf upon 


before grave people. 

Lady Betty, Among lowert, Sirer! 
© But, Mr. Lovelace, can you fay that 
© this lady behaved either like a weak, 
© or a credulous perſon ?=Can' you 
$ofay _ „ ee DT | 
© Lowel.** Tam ready to do the lady all 
© manner of juſtice.— But, pray now, 


ladies, 1f-I am to be thus interro- 
| © gated, let nie know the contents of 


© the-reſt of the letter, that I may be 
< prepared for my defence, as you are 
* all for my arraignment. - For, to be 
© required to antwer- piecemeal thus, 
© without knowing What is to follow, 
is a curſed enſnaring way of pro- 
ceeding.“ | 


They gave me the letter: I read it 


through to myfelf ;—and by the repe- 


tition of what I ſaid, thou wilt gueſs 
at the remaining contents. 


- 


ou mall find, ladies you thall 


© find, my lord— that Iwill not ipare 


© myſelf.” Then holding the letter in 
my hand, and looking upon it, as à 
lawyer upon his brief; 
_ © Miſs Harlowe ſays, that when your 


© Jadyſhip* {turning to Lady Betty] 


© ſhall know, that in the progreſs to 
© her ruin, wilful falſhoods, repeated 
© forgeries, and numberleſs perjuries, 
© were not the leaſt of my crimes, you 
© will judge that ſhe can have no prin- 
© ciples that will make her worthy of an 
alliance with ladies of yours, and your 
noble ſiſter's character, if the could 
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an alliance can never now take place. 
«£ Surely, ladies, this is paſſion! This 
is not reaſon. If our family would 
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that the reclaiming of a man ir 


not, from her ſoul, declare, that fuch' 


not think themſelves diſhonoured 1, 

my marrying a perſon whom I had 0 
* . treated ;- but, on the contrary, would 
« rejoice that I did her this juſtice; and 
* it ſhe has come out pure gold from 
the aſſay; and has nothing to reproach 
« herſelf with; why ſhould it be an 
* impeachment of her principles, to 
* conſent that ſuch an alliance ſhould 
© take place? 

 * $he cannot think herſelf the worſe, 
s Juſtly ſhe cannot, for what was dore 
© againſt her will.“ 

I heir countenances menaced a ge- 
neral uproar But I proceeded, 

* Your lordſhip re'd to us, That ſhe 
had an hope, a preſumptuous one; nay, 
a puniſhably preſumptuous one, ſhe 

calls it; that ſhe mightbea means in 
the hand of Providence, to reclaim 
me; and that this, ſhe knew, if ef. 
fected, would give her à merit with 
you all. But from what would ſhe 
reclaim me? — She had heard, you'll 
ſay, (but ſhe had ozly heard, at the 
time ſhe entertained that hope) that, 
to expreſs myſelf in the womens dia- 
leét, I was'@ very wicked felloy'!— 
Well, and what then? Why, truly, 
the very moment the was convinced, 
by her own experience, that the 
charge againſt me was more than 
hearfay; and that, of conſequence, [ 
was a fit ſubject for her generous en. 
deavours to work upon; ſhe would 
needs give me up. Accordingly, 
ſhe flies out, and declares, that the 
ceremony which would repair all, 
ſhall never take place !—Can this be 
from any other motive than female 


'© reſentment?” | 


„This brought them all upon me as 
J intended it ſhould: it was as a tub to 


a whale; and after I had let them play , 


with it a while, I claimed their atten- 
tion, and, knowing that they always 
loved to hear me prate, went on. 
The lady, it is plain, b 

om 

6. bad habits was a much eaſier taſt 
„than, in the zature of things, it can 


be. 


« She writes, as your lordſhip has 
reid, That in endeavouring to ſave à 
© drowning wretch, ſhe had been, not 
© accidentally, but premeditatedly, and 


© of ſet purpoſe, drawn in after him. 


But how is this, ladies? Von lee 
© by her own words, that L am (till far 


from being out of danger 51 


e 
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e Had ſhe found me, in a quagmire 
« ſuppoſe, and J had got out of it by 


« gory prove what ſhe would have it 


« floundering ſtill deeper and deeper in? 
(What ſhe ſhould have done, had 
© ſhe been in earneſt to ſave me, was, 
«to join ner hand with mine, that ſo 
« we might by our united ſtrength help 
« one another out, — I held out my 
© hand to her, and belovght her to 
give me hers:—but, no truly! ſhe 
« was determined to get out herſelf as 
« faſt as ſhe could, let me u or 
© ſwim: refuſing her aſſiſtance (againſt 
© her own principles) becauſe the ſaw 
„J wanted it.—You ſee, ladies—you 
© ſee, my lord how pretty tinkling 
words run away with ears inclined to 
© be mulical.” . 

They were all ready to exclaim again: 
but 1 went on, proleptically, as a rhe- 
torician would ſay, before their voices 
could break out into words. 

* But my fair accuſer ſays, That I 
© have added to the liſt of thoſe I have 
© ruined, a name, that would not have 
© diſparaged my own, It is true, I 
© have been gay and enterprizing, It 
(is in my conſtitution to he ſo, I 
© know not how I came by ſuch a con- 
{ ſtitution: but I was never accuſtomed 
„to check or controul; that you all 
© know. When a man finds himſelf 
* hurried by paſſion into a llight of- 
f tence, Which, however flight, will 
not be forgiven, he may be made deſ- 
© perate: as a thief, who only intends 
* arobbery, is often by reſiſtance, and 
for ſelf-preſervation, drawn in to 
commit murder,” 

I vas a ſtrange, a horrid wretch with 
wery-one, But he muſt be a filly fel- 
ow who has not ſomething to lay for 
himſelf, when every cauſe has it's black 
and it's white fide, —Weſtminſer Hall, 
Jack, affords every day as confident de- 
ces as mine. | 

Mot what right,“ proceeded I, © has 
* this lady to complain of me, when 
he as good as {ays—** Here, Love- 
„ lece, you have added the part of a 
% Alain by me V ou would repair 
i; You; Fault : but I won't let you, 
dat J may have the ſalisfactian of 


n 
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« her means, and left her to periſh in 
«© it; that would have been a crime in- 
« deed, — But is not the fact quite 
© otherwiſe ? Has ſhe not, if her alle- 


© prove, got out herſelf, and left me. 
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„ fuling you.“ 


But, was. that the caſe? Was that 


the caſe? Would I pretend to ſay, I 
would: zow marry the lady, if ſhe 
would have me? fy [ate 
Lowvel. © You-find ſhe refounces La- 

© dy Betty's mediation=— | 
Lora M. [Interrupting me] * Words 
are wind; but deeds are mind; what 


—Say plainly, if ſhe will have you, 
will you have her? Anſwer me, Yes 


T 


chace after your meaning.“ 


Lowel. She knows I would. But 


© here, my lord, if ſhe thus goes on to 
© expoſe berſelf and me, ſhe will make 
it a diſhonour to us both to marry. 
Charl. * But how muſt ſhe have been 
treated MATES 

Lowel. [Interrupting her] Why 
now,, couſin Charlotte,“ chucking 
her under the chin, © would you have 


me tell you all that has paſſed be- 


tween the lady and me? Would you 
care, had you a bold and enterpriz- 
be made of every little piece of amo- 
rous roguery, that he offered to you?? 
Charlotte reddened. 
gan to exclaim. But I proceeded, 
The lady ſays, She has been diſ- 
honoured (devil take me, if I ſpare 
myſelf!) by means that would ſhock 
humanity to be made acquainted with 
them, She 1s a very innocent lady, 
and may not be a judge of the means 
ſh: hints at. Ower-niceneſs may be 
niuder-niceneſi; have you not ſuch a 
proverb, my lord —tantamount to, 
One extreme produces another {= 
Such alady as this, may poſſibly think 
her caſe more extraordinary than it is. 
This I will take upon me to ſay, that 
if ſhe has met with the only man iu 
the world who would have treated her, 


. 
= 
© ing lover, that proclamation ſhould 
5 
« 


met in her with the ozly woman inthe 


only from the circumſtances; that at- 
 tendit,” "M: | | "3 


This brought them all upon me; 


hands, eyes, voices, all lifted; up at 


once. Bur my Lord M. who has in 


his head: (the laſt ſeat; of, retreating 
lewdneſs) as much wickedaels as I 


uare in my beari, was forged! (upon 
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cc expoſing you; and the pride of re- 


ſigniſies your curſed quibbling, Bob? 


or No; and lead us not à 4vild gooſe-" 


They all be- 


as (he ſays I have treated her, I have 


. world who would have made ſuch a 
rout about a caſe that is uncommon 
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the air 1 ſpoke this with, and Char- 
lotte's and all the reſt reddening) to make 
a mouth that was big enough to ſwal- 
low vp the other half of his face; ery- 
ing out, to avoid laughing, Oh! Oh!” 
As if under the power of a gouty 
twinge. 

Hadſt thou ſeen how the two tabbies 
and the young grimalkins looked at one 
another, at my lord, and at me, by 
turns, thou wouldſt have been ready to 
* thy ugly face juſt in the middle. 
Thy mouth has already done half the 
work. And, after all, I found not 
ſeldom in this converſation, that my 
humorous undaunted airs forced a 


ſmile into my fervice from the prim 
mouths of the young ladies. They 


perhaps, had they met with ſuch ano- 
ther intrepid fellow as myſelf, who had 
firſt gained upon their affections, would 


not have made ſuch a rout as my be- 


loved has done, about ſuch an affair as 
that we were aſſembled upon. Young 


ladies, as I have obſerved on an hun- 


dred occafions, fear not half ſo much 
for themſelwes, as their mothers do for 
them. But here the girls were forced 
to put on grave airs, and to ſeem an- 
gry, becauſe the antiques made the 
matter of ſuch high importance. Vet 


ſo lightly fat anger and fellow- feeling 


at their hearts, that they were forced to 
purſe in their mouths, to ſuppreſs the 


ſmiles I now- and- then laid out for: 


while the elders having had roſes (that 
is to fay, daughters) of their own, 
and knowing how fond men are of a 
trifle; would have been very loth to 


| have had them nipt in the bud, with - 


out ſaying to the mother of them, By 
« your leave, Mrs. Roſebuſh.* , 
The next article of my indictment 
was for forgery; and for perſonating of 


Lady Betty and my couſin Charlotte. 
Two ſhocking charges, thou'lt ſay; 


and fo they were!—The peer was out- 


rageous upon the forgery- charge. The 


ladies vowed never to forgive the per- 
fonating part. Not a peace - maker a- 


mong them. So we all turned women, 


and ſcolded. 


My lord told me, That he believed 


in his conſcience there was not a viler 
fellow upon God's earth than me.— 
© What lignifies mincing the matter?“ 


ſaid he—And that it was not the firſt 


time I had his hand. 
To this I anſwered, that I ſuppoſed, 
when the ſtatute of Scandalum Magna- 
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tum was framed, there were a good 
many in the peerage, who knew the 

deſerved hard names; and that that lay 
therefore was rather made to privilege 
their qualities, than to whiten theic 
characters. 7 

He called upon me to explain myſelf 
with a * Sir-r,* ſo pronounced, as to 
ſhew, that one of the moſt ignomini. 
ous words in our language was in his 
head. | 
People, I ſaid, that were fenced in 
by their quality, and by their years, 
ſhould not take freedoms that a man of 
ſpirit could not put up with, unleſs he 
were able heartily to deſpiſe the in- 
ſulter. 

This ſet him in a violent paſſion, 
He would ſend for Pritchard inſtantly. 
Let Pritchard be called.“ He would 
alter his will; and all he could leave 
from me, he would. 

© Do, do, my lord,” ſaid I: I al. 


ways valued my own pleaſure above 
4 yu eſtate. But I'll let Pritchard 
c 


now, that if he draws, he ſhall ſign 
© and ſeal,” ION | 

Why, what would I do to Pritch. 
ard ?—Shaking his crazy head at me. 

© Only, what he, or any man elſe, 
© writes with his pen, to deſpoil me of 
what I think my right, he ſhall ſea] 
© with his ears; that's all, my lord. 
Then the two ladies interpoſed, 

Lady Sarah told me, That I carried 
things a great way; and that neither 
Lord M. nor any of them, deſerved 
the treatment I gave them. | 

I ſaid, I could not bear to be uſed 
ill by my lord, for two reaſons; firſt, 
becauſe I reſpected his lordſhip above 
apy man living; and next, becauſe it 
looked as if I were induced by ſelfiſh 
conſiderations to take that from him, 
which nobody elſe would offer to me. 

And what, returned he, ſhall 
© be my inducement to take what I do 
6 at _ hands? Hay, Sir?” 

Indeed, couſin Lovelace,“ ſaid La- 

dy Betty, with great gravity, we do 
not any of us, as Lady Sarah ſays, 
* deſerve at your hands the treatment 
you give us: and let me tell you, that 
© I don't think my character, and your 
* couſin Charlotte's, ought to be pro- 
© ſtituted, in order to ruin an innocen 
„lady. She muſt have known earl 
© the good opinion we all have of her, 
© and how. much we wi ed ber to be 
+ your wife, This good opinion d 
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c ours has been an inducement to h 
t (You ſee ſhe ſays ſo) to liſten to your 
« addreſs. And this, with her friends 


A 


„ folly, has helped throw her (ity 


« your power. How you have requitec 
t bs. Mok apparent, It becomes the 
« charaQer we all bear, to diſclaim your 
t actions by her. And let me teil you 
« that to have her andrea by wicked 
people raiſed up to perſonate us, or 
„ kyof vs, makes 4. double call ape 
on us to diſclaim them 

Louel. Why this is talking ſome- 
hat like. would have you all 
« diſclaim my a ions. K own I have 
© done very vilely by this.lady.' One 
« ſtep led to another. I am curſt with 
« an enterprizing ſpirit. I hate to be 
b foiled.” BY RD aa ag 
© Failed!” interrupted Lady Sarah. 
© What a ſhame to talk at this rate! 
Did the lady ſet up a contention with 
' hearted, have I heard Miſs Clariſſa 
„ Harlowe is: above art, above diſ- 
( guiſe; neither the coquette, nor the 
prude!— Poor lady She deſerved a 
© better fate from the man for whom 
* the took the ſtep which the. ſo freely 
© blames.* 5 
This above half affected me Had 
this diſpute been ſo handled by every- 
one, I had been aſhamed to look up. I 

v6 he baſhful. 

Charlotte aſked, If I did not ſtill 
ſeem inclinable to do the lady juſtice, 
if ſhe would accept of me? It would 
be, ſhe dared to ſay, the greateſt feli- 
city the family could know, (She 
would anſwer 55 one) that this fine 
r 
They all declared to the ſame effect; 
and Lady Sarah put the matter home to 


But my Lord Marplot would have it, 
that L could not be ſerious for ſix mi- 
„ 

1 told his lordſhip; that he was miſ- 
ken; light as he thought I made of 
this ſubj &, I never knew avy that 
wat ſo near my heart. 
jar (aid, She was glad to bear 
Laut indeed ſhe was glad to hear that: 
aber ſoft eyes gliſtened with pleaſure. 
e M. called her ſweet Joul, and 
as 4. IX 4 Ee 
MN from. humanity neither, Jack. 
i « 4:5 * drop Is; as thou 75 
ie by hie treatment; of me. 
9 when people's minds are l 


* | CLARISSA AARTo RN. 


; nk All nobly fincere, and plain- 


which was ſtill worſe, 
betrayed her bac 


firſt robbed her of her ſenſes, and then | 
her honour; detaining her efterwicds 


letters 


| «01 
bes ſenſe of their own infirmities, and 
when they are drawing on to their lat. 
ter ends, they will be moved on the 

ighteſt occaſions,” whether thoſe offer 
from <withix or withous tem. And 
this, frequently, the unptnetrating 


world calls humaziily ; "when alf the | 


time, in compaſſionating themiſerits of 
human nature, they "hey in! ng 


themſelves ; and Were they in tron 
health and ſpirits, would cafe ud lit 
for any- body elſe as thou orf 1 d% 15d 


Here broke they off my trial for "this 


2 „Lady Sarah was much fw. 
tigued. It was agreed to 4 the 
ſubje& in the morning. They 


* 
into private confereneſe. 
| Ya . if | 7 , 1 . 11 95 
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MR. LOVELACE.1N CONTINUATION, 
THE ladies, inſtead e 
1 the ſubje& where we had 1874 it 
down, muſt needs touch upon paſſages 
in my fair accuſer's letter; Which I 
was in hopes they would have let reſt, 
as we were in a tolerable way. But, 
truly, they muſt hear all they could 
hear, of dur ſtory, and what 1 had to 
ſay to thoſe paſſages, that they miglit 
be better enabled to mediate' between 
us, if I were really and indeed incline 
to do her the hoped-for juſtieee. 
"Theſe paſſages were, iſt, That after 


T had compulfatorily tricked her into 


the act of going off with me, Tcartied 
ber to one of the worſt houſes in Lon. 
ret en BAD. 
2. That I had made a wicked at- 
tempt upon her; in reſentment” of 
which, ſhe fled to Hampſtead; pri- 
ray; N ; & | \ 4 a 8 ky 
nating charges again; and we were up- 
on the point of | 
before we could get to the next charge: 


£37 #N%\ 


For that (4thly) was, That havin 
Vis the vile houſe, * 


a priſoner there. 6.37" wwe hi 
Were I to tell thee the gloſſes I put 
upon theſe heavy charges, what wou 
it be, but to repeat many of the ex- 
tenuating arguments I have uſed in my 

thee ?—9Svffice it, therefore, 
R to 


"all, 
however, retired together, and out | 


int of renewing our quarrel, 


a 2 RS 
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CLARISSA 


palliation, on the lady's, extreme nice- 
neſs; on her diffidence in my honour: on 

iſs Howe's contriving ſpirit; plots 
on their parts begettin plots on mine: 


ſerted, that my whole view, in gently 
reſtraining her, was to, oblige her to 
forgive me, and ta marry me; and this, 
For the honour of both, families. I 
boaſtedof my. own good qualities; ſome 
of which none that ED me, deny; and 
to which few. libertines can lay claim. 
+ .; They then fell into warm admira- 
tions and praiſes, of the lady; all of 
them / preparatory, as I knew, to the 
grand queſtion 2, and thus it was intro- 
uced by Lady Sarah. 7 
We have ſaid as moo as I _ 
* we can ſay, upon theſe letters of the 
© poor =o wg To dwell upon the miſ- 
_ © chiefs that may enſue from theabuſe of 
a perſon of her rank, if all the repara- 


would perhaps be to little purpoſe. 
But you em, Sir, ſtill to have a juſt 
opinion of her, as well as affection for 
her. Her virtue is not in the leaſt 
« queſtionable. . She could not reſent 
;* as the does, had ſhe any-thing to re- 
.5. proach herſelf with. She is, by every- 
0 2 account, a fine woman; has a 
good eſtate in her own right; is of 
„ no, contemptible. family; though, I 
© think, with regard to her, they have 
_ »# ated, as imprudently as, unworthily. 
For the excellency of her mind, for 
.* good, ceconomy, the common ſpeech 
of her, as the worthy Dr. Lewen once 
| © told me, is, That her prudence would 
.4 enrich a. poor. man, and ber piety, re- 
claim a licentious one. I, who have 
pot been abroad twice this twelye- 
month, came hither purpoſely, fo did 
Lady Betty, to fee if juſtice may not 
be done her; and alſo whether we, 
and my Lord M. (your neareſt re- 
* Jatigns, Sir) have, or haye pot, any 
influence over you. And, for my own 
part, as ygur determination ſhall be 
in this article, ſuch ſhall be mine, 
„with regard to the diſpoftion of all 
that is within, my pauer. 
Lady Betty. And mine 
hd mine, ſaid wy lord : and va- 
liantly he ſwore to t. 
7 8 "Bar. dt it from me to think 
4-Nightly, of favours you may any o 
4. yowbe gad I would deſerrs1 But a8 


| 5 HARLOWE. 
* N. 201 111 1 Nai 2 a | Tax ; * S ; ©. ö 4 14 ; - | | , 
to. ſay, that I inſiſted. much, by way of * far be it from me to enter into con. 


on the high paſſions, of the ſex. . I aſ- 


c 
c 
c 
| 4 L ſhould n ot be ſorry to be Band 
c 


tion be not made that now canbemade, 


47 He's 
5 
* x 


© tions againſt my own liking,” yi 
© ſordid ED Ab ts: Far MY 
t chiefs, let them come. I have not 
done with the Harlowes yet. They 
* were the aggreſſors; and I ſhould be 
* glad they would let me hear from 
them, in the way they ſhould hear 
from me, in the like caſe. Perhaps 


rather than be obliged to /zeh, on this 

©, 0c Wot 1 0 43 1 10 
Charlotte (reddening, ] * Spol 

© like a manof W N 
* man of reaſon! I hope you'll alloy 
that, xouſn.” h 
Lady Sarah. Well, but ſince what 
is done ts done, and cannot be un. 
done, let us think of the next beſt.— 
Have you any objeRion againſt mar- 
rying Miſs Harlowe, if ſhe will have 
you ?? RT OS. 
Lovel. There can poſſibly be but 
© one: that ſhe js to every-body, ng 
© doubt, as well as to Lady Betty, pur- 
© ſuing that maxim peculiar to herſelf, 
1 (and let me tell you, ſo it ought to be:) 
£ 
c 


a a aca 0 


* that what ſhe, cannot conceal from 
herſelf, ſhe will publiſh to all the 
„world, e 
Miſi Patty, * The lady, to be fure, 
„writes this in the bitterneſs, of her 
grief, and in deſpair.” Sh 
Lovel. And 10 when her grief is 
* 'allayed ; when her deſpairing ft is 
* over— And this from you, coulin 
© Patty !—Sweet girl - And would 
%, my dear, in the like cafe, 
.[ whiſpering her] have yielded to en- 
© treaty—Wonld you have meant no 
© more by the likeexclamations?” 
I had a rap with her fan, anda bluſh; 
and from Lord M. a reflection, That 
I turned into jeſt every thing they 
ſaid. 8 | / | 
I aſked, if they thought the Harlowes 
deſerved any conſideration from me! 
and whether that family would not ex- 
ult over me, were I to marry, ther 
daughter, as if I dared not to do other- 
ds | 3 7 
Lady Sarab. Once I was an 
Aae Fer, as we all were. Bu 
* now I pity them; and think, that you 
© have but too well juſtified the worſe 
treatment they gave you, 
Lord M, * Te Fam is of tabd- 
Ul Ke All gentlemen o Ki and rich, 
3X" 
and e, Fer Ae 
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many of our coronets would be glad 
« they could derive their deſcents from 
no worſe a ſtem than theirs . 
[Lovel. © The Harlowes are a narrow- 
« fouled and implacable elf T hate 
« them : and though I revere the lady, 
« ſcorn all relation to them.. 
Lady Betty. * I with no worſe could 
© be ſaid of him, who is ſuch a ſcorner 
« of common failings in others,” _ 
Lord M. How would my ſiſter Love- 
© lace have reproached 'herſelf for all 
« her indulgent folly to this favourite 
© hoy of hers, had ſhe lived till now, 
« ;nd been preſent on this occaſion !* 
Lady Sarah. * Well, but, begging 
your lordſhip's pardon, let us ſee if 
« wy-thing can be done for this poor 
lady.“ 
Mie Ch, If Mr. Lovelace has no- 
© thing to object againſt the lady's cha- 
* rater, (and I preſume to think he is 
© not aſhamed to do her juſtice, though 
© it may make againſt himſelf) 'I can- 
© not ſee but honour and generofity 
* will compel from him all that we ex- 
© pe. It there be any levities, any 
© weaknefſes, to be charged upon the 
* lady, I ſhould not open my lips in 
© her favour; though in private I would 
c pity her, and deplore her hard hap.— 
And yer, even then, there might not 
want arguments, from honour and 
* gratitude, in ſo particular a caſe, to 
* engage you, Sir, to make good the 
* yows it is plain you have broken.“ 
Lady Betty. © My niece Charlotte 
has called upon you ſo juſtly, and has 
put the queſtion to you ſo property, 
© that I cannot but wiſh you would 


0 25 to it directly, and without eva- 
8. on.“ hy af, | 9 | 


All in a breath then beſpoke my ſe- 
nouſneſs, and my juſtice; and in this 


manner 1 delivered myſelf, aſſuming an 


air ſincerely ſolemn. 


I am very ſenſible, that the per- 


* formance of the taſk you have put me 
* vpon, will leave me without excuſe; 
but I will not have recourſe either to 
* evaſion or palliation. 

As my couſin Charlotte has ſe- 
| rerely obſerved, T am not aſhamed to 

bf do Ne to Mifs Harlowe's merit. 

„ Own to you all, and, what is 
more, with high regret—(if not with 
ee, coulin Charlotte) — that I have 
Feat deal to anſwer for in my uſage 
MW this lady. The ſex has not a po- 


Mer mind, ttor'a Lovelier perſon or it. 


* CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
© And, for virtue, I could not have 


. 
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believed (excuſe me, ladies) that 


© there ever was a woman who gave 


c 
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© that otes jufti dd ſhe tell we, fired - 
„ 


or could have given, ſuch illuſtrious, 
ſuch uniform proofs of it: for, in 


her whole conduct, The” has ſhewn 
herſelf to be equally above tempta- 
tion and art; and, 1 had almoſt Rid, 
human frailt y 
© The ſtep ſne ſo freely blames Her- 
ſelf for taking, was truly what ſhe 
calls compulſatory : for though ſhe 
was provoked to think of going off 
with me, the intended it not, nor was 


provided to do ſo: neither would the 


ever have had the thought of it, had 


her relations left her free, upon her 
offered compoſition to renounce 'the 


man ſhe did no hate, in order to avoid 


the man ſhe did. 


It piqued my pride, I own, that 1 


could fo little depend upon the force 
of thoſe impreſſions which I had the 


vanity to hope I had made in à heart 
ſo delicate; and in my worſt devices 


againſt her, I encouraged myſelf, that 
T abuſed no — 2 none had | 


ſhe in my honour, | 
© The evils ſhe has ſuffered, it would 


have been more than 4 miracle had 
ſhe avoided. Her watchfvinels ren- 


dered more plots abortive, than thoſe 


which contributed to her fall; and 


they were many and various. And 
all her greater trials and hardſhips 
were owing to her noble refiſtance, 
and juſt reſentment. PO TRIS * 
I know, proceeded I, * how mach 
T condemn myſelf in the juſtiee I am 


| _— to this excellent creature; But 
T vill do her juſtice, and cannot 


et 
help it if I'would; © And I hope this 


ſhews,'that L am not ſo totally aban- 


doned, as I have been thought to be. 
Indeed, with me, ſhe has done more 
honour to her ſex in her fall, if it be 


to be called a fall, (in truth it ought 


not) than ever any other could de in 
her ſtanding. en een $ 
When, at length, I had given her 


watchful virttie cauſe of ſufpicion, 1 
was then indeed obliged to make uſe 
of power and art to prevent her eſcap- 


ing from me. She then formed con- 
trivances to elude mine but all hers 
were ſuch as ſtrit truth and pune- 
tilious honour would er che 
could not ſtoop to deteit and falſe- 
hood no, not to ſuve herſelf,” More 
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* by conſcious worthineſs, that her 
* ſoul was my ſoul's ſuperior !—PFore 
© give me, ladies, for ſaying, that till T 
„ D ber, I queſtioned a ſoul in a 
© ſex, created, as I was willing to ſup- 
© poſe, only for temporary purpoſes.— 
« fe in not to be imagined into what 
abſurdities men of free principles run, 
in order to juſtify to themſelyes their 
free practices; and to make a religion 
to their minds: and yet, in this re- 
ſpect, I have not been ſo faulty as ſome 
others. . 

No wonder that ſuch a noble crea- 
ture as this looked upon every ſtu- 
died artifice, as a degree of baſeneſs 
not to be forgiven: no wonder that 
ſne could ſo eaſily become averſe to 
the man, (though once ſhe beheld him 
with an eye not wholly indifferent) 
whom ſhe thought capable of preme- 
ditated guilt, — Nor, give me leave, 


@ > a M 


ma aa a a a aA a Aa. 


wondered at, that the man who found 
it ſo difficult to be forgiven for the 


* flighter offences, and who had not the 
a _ to recede or repent, (made de. 
#] 


perate) ſhould be hurried on to the 


s commiſhon of the greater. 
In ſhort, ladies—in a word, my 
{ lord--Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe is an 
c angel ; if ever there was or could be 
© one in human nature: and is, and 
« ever was, as pure as an angel in her 
© will: and this juſtice I muſt do her, 
although the queſtion, I ſee by every 
4 N eye, is ready to be aſæed 
« What, then, Lovelace, are you?“ 
Lord M. * Adevil!—A damned de- 
4 vill muſt anſwer, And may the 
« curſe of God follow you in all you 
© undertake, if you do not make her the 


© beſt amends now in your power to 


„ o *» os ied? 
 Lowel. From you, my lord, I could 
expect no other: but from the ladies 
© I hope for leſs violence from the in- 
F genuouſneſs of my confeſſion.” 
Luhe ladies, elder and younger, had 
their handkerchiefs to their eyes, at the 
juſt teſtimony which I bore to the me- 
rits of this exalted creature; .and which 
I.would make no ſeruple to bear at the 
bar of a court of juſtice, were I to be 
called to it. 1 e 
Lady Betty. * Well, Sir, this is a 
© nob character. If you think as you 


* 


4 2 Py you cannot refuſe to do 
«the lady. all the juſtice nawa ig. your 
was  - . 


on the other hand, to ſay, is it to be 


| CLARISSA HARLOW, 


They all joined in this demand, 

I pleaded, that I was ſure ſhe would 
not have me: that, when the had taken 
a reſolution, ſhe was not to be moved: 
unperſuadableneſs was an Harlowe fin; 
that, and her name, I told them, were 
all ſhe had of theirs. | 

All were of opinion, that the might, 
in her preſent deſolate circumſtances, 
be brought to forgive me. Lady Sarah 
ſaid, that Lady Betty and ſhe woulden. 
deavour to find out the zoble ſufferer, 
as they juſtly called her; and would 
take her into their protection, and be 


guarantees of the juſtice that I would 


do her; as well after marriage as be. 
fore. * | 

It was ſome pleaſure to me, to ob- 
ſerve the placability of theſe ladies of 
my own family, had they, any or either 


of them, met with a LoveLace. But 


*twould be hard upoi us honeſt fellows, 
Jack, if all women were CLaR1ssas, 
Here am I obliged to break off, 


LETTER TVI. 
MR.LOVELACE. iu c ONTINUATION: 


T is much better, Jack, to tell your 
1 own ſtory, when it uu be known, 
than to have .an adverſary tell it for 
you. Conſcious of this, I gave them a 

articular. account how urgent I had 

book with her to fix upon the Thurſday 
after I left her, (it being her uncle Har- 
lowe's anniverſarybirth-day,andnamed 
to oblige her) for the private celebra- 
tion; having ſome days before actually 
procured a licence, which ſtill remained 
with her.. | 5 

That, not being able to prevail upon 
her to promiſe any- thing, while under 
a ſuppoſed reſtraint ; I offered to leave 
her at full liberty, if ſhe would give me 
the leaſt hope for that day. But neither 
did this offer avail me. 5 
That this inflexibleneſs making me 
deſperate; I reſolved to add tomy for- 
mer fault, by giving directions, that 
ſhe ſhould not either go or correſpon 
out of the houſe, till I returned from 
M. Hall; well knowing, that if ſhe 
were at full liberty, I muſt for everlole 
r dy 9 


TMs beg n 
- That this conſtraint had ſo much in- 


cenſed her, that although I Wpote g 


leſs than four different tters, L covld | 


not procure a ſingle word in heres j 


% ti 
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tough I preſſed her but for four words 
to ſignify the day and the church. 
I referred to my two couſins to vouch 
ſor me the extraordinary methods I 
took to ſend meſſengers to town, thou gh 
they knew Dot the occaſion : which now 
I told them was this. Ped OR 
I acquainted them, that T even had 
wrote to you, Jack, and to another gen- 
tleman of whom I thought ſhe had a 
0d opinion, to attend her, in order to 
preſs for her compliance; holding my- 
ſelf in reddineſs the laſt day, at Salt 
Hill, to meet the lenge they ſhould 
ſend, and proceed to London, if his 
meſſage were favourable : but that, be- 
fore they could attend her, the had 
found means to fly away once more: 
And is now, ſaid I, © perched perhaps 
ſome where under Lady Betty s window 


© at Glenham Hall; and there, like the 


« ſweet Philomela, a thorn in her breaſt, 
© warbles forth her melancholy. com- 


 plaints againſt her barbarous Tereus.” | 


Lady Betty declared, That ſhe was 
not with her; nor did fhe know where 
ſhe was. She ſhould be, ſhe added, 
the moſt welcome gueſt to her, that ſhe 
ever received. 53 

In truth I had a fuſpicion, that ſhe 
was already in their knowledge, and 
taken into their proteins for Lady 
Sarah I imagine incapable. of being 
rouzed to this ſpirit by a letter only 
from Miſs Harlowe, and that not di- 
refted to herſelf ; ſhe being a very in- 
dolent and melancholy woman. But 

her fiſter, I find, had wrought her up 
toit: for Lady Betty is as 
managing a woman as Mrs. Howe; 
but of a much more generous and noble 
dilpoſition —She is my aunt, jack. 
I ſuppoſed, I ſaid, that her ladyſhip 
might have a private direRjon where to 
ſend to her. I ſpoke as I wiſhed: I 


would have giyen the world'to have 
rd that ſhe was inclined to cultivate * 


Wen of any of my family. 
Lady Betty anſwered, that ſhe had no 
5 e but what was in the letter; 
which ſhe had ſcratched out, and which, 
it was probable, was only a temporar 


my 


One, in order to avoid me: otherwiſe 
ſhe would hardly have direc an an- 
ſpet to be left at an inn. And ſhe was 


of opinion, that to apply to Miſs Howe 
old be the oply certain way to ſuc- 
eeed in any application for forgive- 
dels, would I enable that young lad 
| | Wuntereſt berſelf in procuring it. 


cious and 


HARLOWE. 855 


I Charborte, *Permit me to maks 
.© a propoſal. Since we are all of one 
© mind in relation to the juftice due to 
© Mifs'Harlowe, if Mr. Lovelace will 
© oblige himſelf to marry her, I will 
0 make Miſs Howe a viſe, little as T 


am acquainted with her; and endea- 


© vour to engage her intereſt to for- 
© 'ward the deſired reconciliation, And 


© if this can be done, I make no queſ- 
©tion'but all may be happily accom- 


© madated; for every-body knows the 


© love there is between Miſs Harlowe 
© and Miſs Howe 
"MARRIAGE, with theſe damen, 
thou ſeeſt, Fack, is an atonement for all 
abe can do to'them, A true dramatick 
recompence! > Oe. 
This motion was highly approved 
of; and I gave my honour, as deſired, 
in the fulleſt manner they could wiſh. 


Lady Sarah. * Well then, couſin 


© Charlotte, begin your treaty wit 
< Miſs Howe, ihe of hand. F * 
Lady Betty. Pray do. And let Miſs 
c Halowe 55 told, that I am ready to 
s receive her as the moſt welcome of 
© gueſts: and I will not have her out 
© of my fight till the knot is tied.“ 
Lady Sarah. Tell her from me, 
e that ſhe ſhall be my daughter{—In- 
©. ſtead of my poor Betſey. And 
ſhed a tear in remembrance of her loſt 
daughter. „ 
Lord M. What ſay you, Sir, to 
ere ee 0s OW RCA, 
- Lovel. © CONTENT, my lord, I ſpeak 
© in the language of your houſe.. 
Lord M. We are not to be fi 
© nephew. No quibbling. We wi 
© have no ſlur put upon us. 
Lowel..*.You, ſhall not. And yet, 
© I did not intend to marry, if ſhe ex- 
* ceeded the appointed Thurſday. But, 


IJ think, (according to her own no- 


© tions) that have injured her beyond 
reparation, although I 22 to make 
© her the beſt of huſbands; as I am re- 


* ſolved to be, if ſhe will condeſcend, as 


J will call it, to have me.—And be 
.* this, couſin Charlotte, my part of your 
© commiſſion to ſay,?, 45h 
This pleaſed them all. 
Lord M. Give me thy hand, Bob! 
* 2 talkeſt like a mn of <p 
at laſt, I hope we may depend upon 
* what thou ſayelt!* 725 as 
Thus ladies eyes put the ſame queſtion 
**" Lovel. * You may, my lord. — 
"008 
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: Vou may, ladies Abſolutely you 


may. L " L crete 2erf 
; Then was the perſonal character of 
the lady, as well as her more extraor- 
dinary talents; and endowments, again 
expatiated upon: and Miſs Patty, who 
had once ſeen her, launched out more 
than all the reſt in her praiſe, Theſe 
were followed by ſuch enquiries as are 
never forgotten to be made in marriage- 
treaties, and which generally are the 
3 motives with the /ages of a 
family, though the leaft to be mentioned 
by the parties themſelves, and yet even 
by them, perhaps, the ſirſt thought of: 
that is to ſay, inquiſition into the la- 
dy's fortune; into the particulars of 
the grandfather's eſtate; and what her 
father, and her fingle-ſouled uncles, 
will probably do for her, if a reconci- 


| Liation be effected ; as, by their means, 


they make no doubt but it will, be- 
tween both families, if it be not my 
fault. The two venerables [No longer 
tabbies with me now] hinted at rich 
prone on their own parts ; and m 
lord declared, that he would make fuck 
overtures in my behalf, as ſhould ren. 
der my marriage with Miſs Harlowe 
the beſt day's work I ever made; and 
what, he doubted not, would be as 
agreeable to that family, as to myſelf. 
Thus, at preſent, 8 a ſingle hair, 
hangs over my head the matrimonial 
ſword, And « &, ended my trial. And 
thus are we all friends; and Couſin” 


and “ Couſin, and Nephew' and 


_ © Nephew,” at every word. | 
Did ever comedy end more happily, 
than this long trial ? | 


LETTER LVII. 


| MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| Fo, ESQ, 


[1 


WEDN. JULY 12. 


o, Jack, they think they have gain- 


ed a mighty point. But, wvere I 
to change my mind, were I to repent, 
I fancy I am ſafe. - And yet this very 

moment it riſes to my mind, that tis 
hard truſtipg too; for ſurely there muſt 
be ſome embers, where there was fire 
ſo lately, that may be ſtirred up to give 
a blaze to combuſtibles ſtrewed lightly 
upon them. Love, like ſome ſelf. pro- 
pagating plants, or roots, which have 


taken ſtrong hold in the earth, when 


if the lad | | 
fault upon her. This, I Knew, wave. 


” 
* 


HAkLowr. 


once got deep into the heart, is hardly 
ever tatally extirpated, except by matri. 
mony indeed, which is the grave of 
love, becauſe it allows of the end of 
love. Then theſe ladies, all advocates 
fer herſelf, with. herſelf, Miſs Howe 
at their head, perhaps Not in fa. 
vour to me I don't expect that from 
Miſs Howe But perhaps in favour to 
herſelf: for Miſs Howe has reaſon to 
apprehend vengeance from me, I ween, 
r Hickman will be ſafe too, as ſhe 
may think, if I marry her beloved 
friend: for he has been a buſy fellow, 
and I have long wiſhed to have a fla 
at him The ladyꝰs caſe deſperate with 
her friends too; and likely to be ſo, 
while ſingle, and her character expoſed 
to cenſure. 1 
A huſband. is a charming cloak, a 
fig-leafed apron for a wife: and for a 
lady to be protected in liberties, in di. 
verſions, which her heart pants after 
and all her faults, even the moſt cri- 
minal, were ſhe to be detected, to be 
thrown upon the huſband, and the ri- 
dicule too; a charming privilege for a 
wife ! ; G a 
But I ſhall have one comfort, if I 
marry, which pleaſes me not a little. 
If a man's wife has a dear friend of 
her ſex, a hundred liberties may be 
taken. with that friend, which could 
not be taken, if the ſingle lady (know- 
ing what a title to freedoms marriage 
has given him with her fr:end) was not 
leſs me with him than ſhe ought 
to be; as to herſelf. Then there are 
broad freedoms (ſhall I call them?) that 
may be taken by the huſband with his 
wife, that may not be quite ſhocking, 
which, if the wife bears before ber 
Friend, will ſerve for a leſſon to that 
friend; and if that friend bears to be 
reſent at them without check or baſh- 
Filnefs, will ſhew a ſagacious fellow 
that ſhe can bear as much herſelf, at 
proper time and place. | 


daf ig, Jack, like pity, is an uni» 


form thing, If in ok; if in ſpete 
a girl give way to undue levity, depen: 
upon it, the devil has got one of his 


cloven feet in her heart already—S9, 


Hickman, take care of thyſelf, I ad- 


viſe thee, whether I marry or not,. 


Thus, Jack, have I at once recon” 
ciled myſelf to all my relations And 
refuſes me, thrown. the 


be in wy power to do At any, mel alt 


F222 ˙ . 0 —Üͥ—? 


= 


Tuts the more arrogant” to them, It 


oder to heighten the merit of my com. 
VVV 
P But after all, it would be very whim - 
ical, would it not, if all my plots and 
contrivanges ſhould end in wedlock 
What a puniſhment” ſhould this come 
out to be, upon, myſelf too, that a 
this while T have been plundering my 
„„ „ LETT 
And then, can there be ſo much harm 
done, if it can de fo eaſily tepaired b 
a few magical words; as I, Robert, tak 
thee, Clariſſa; and I, Clarifſa, take thee 
Robert, with the reſt of the for- better 
and for-worſe legerdemain, which will 
bocus pocus all the wrongs, the 972 ö 
wrongs, that I have done to Miſs Har- 
lowe, into acts of kindneſs and bene- 
volence to Mrs. Lovelace? 
But, Jack, two things 'T muſt infift 
upon with "thee, if this is to be the 
caſe—Haying put ſecrets of ſo big 
nature between me and my ſpouſe in 
thy power, I muſt, for my own, fs, 
nour, and for the honour of oy wife 
and my illüſtribus progeny, firſt obli 
thee to give up the letters. have ſd p 
fuſely ſcribbled to thee; and} in the nex 
place, do by thee, as I have hearc 
whiſpered in France was done by t 
true father of a certain monaFque; tha 
1s to ſay, cut thy throat, to pre vent thy 


- 


telling of tales, 


" Thave found means to heighten he 


kind opinion m y friends here have be- 
gun to have of me, by communicatin! 
to them the contents of the four la 
letters which I wrote to preſs my ele&- 
ed ſpouſe to ſolemnize. My lord has 
repeated one of his phraſes in my fa. 
your, that he hopes it will come ut, 
That the devil is not quite ſo black'as he 
ee eee ee e: d e 
Now pr'ythee, dear Jack, fince fo 
many good conſequences are to flow 
from theſe our nuptials (one of which 
to thyſelf”; fince the Fooner thou die 
the leſs thou wilt have to anſwer for 


and-that I now. and-then am apt to be- 


Ii there may be ſomethigg in the old 


tyow's notion, who once told us, That 
be who kills aman, has all that man's 
fivs'to anſwer | for, as well as his own, 
decapſe he gave him not the time to te- 
bent ot them, that Heaven deſigned to 
allow tim; TA: fide thing for hes, if 
8 u conſenteſt to be knocked of the 
cad; 
Ne and fince there may be room to 
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her help; I pi 
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far, that Miſs Hewve will not giye'us 
| thee now exert thyſelf 
to find but my Clariſſa Harlowe, that I 
may make a LOVELACE of her. Set 
all the city bellmen, and the country 
eriers, for ten miles round the metro- 
polis, at work, with their * O yes's! and 
© if any man, woman or child, can give 
t'tale or tidings—" Adrertiſe her in 
all the newſpapers; and let her know, 
That'if ſne wil repair to Lady Betty 
Lawrance, or to Miſs Charlotte Mon- 
tague; ſhe may hear of ſomething great- 


* 


ly to her advantage. 
| * \ "Nv * 9 * ; 


Mx two couſins Montague are ac- 
tually to ſet out to-morrow, to Mrs. 
Howre's, to engage her vixen daugh- 
ter's intereſt with: her friend. They 
will flaunt it away in a chariot an 
ſix, for the greater ſtate and ſignifi« 
n GT, 596 106, 3D | 
Confounded mortification to be re- 
duced thus lo I—My pride hardh 
Knows How to brook irt. 
Lord M. has engaged the two vene⸗ 
Yables to ſtay here, to attend the iffues 
and 1, ſtanding very high at preſent in 
their god graces, am to galfant them 
to Oxford, to Blenheim, and ſeveral 
other! places. ee neee 
mien $1 | 
ANSHAN £41614) dig it rt | 
1 \ En ER BOK. 
Miss Rowe, To Miss CLARISSA' 
10 e NGIESL ONS LD? 


Tuna vient, July 23. 
OLLINS ſets not out to- Morrow. 

2 Some domeſtick occaſion hinders 
him. Rogers is but now returned from 


| you, and cannot well be fpared, Mr. 


Hickman is gone upon an affair of my 
mother's,” and has taken both his ſer- 
vants with him, to do#eredit to his em- 
ployer: ſo J am forced to venture this 
y the poſt, directed by your aſſumed 
18 Ping iK F n 


1 


name. 


I am to ärquaint you, that I have 
been favoured” with à viſit from Miſs 

Montague and her ſiſter, in Lord M. “5 
chariot- and. ſix. My lord's gentleman. 
rode here yeſterday; with a requeſt that 


I would receive a viſit from the tw6s 


young ladies, on a very particular oe 
cafion; the greater favour if it might be 
the next day. TY * 


but a curſed one for theiman- As I had ſo little perſonal k now - 


ledge of either, I doubted not but it 
muſt 


#2 


* 
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ſince things have 


me will be as agreeable to you, as my 


E 
M. bad 


that-now can be done. . 
Lady Sarah had not ſtirred out for a 
twelvemonth before; neyer ſince ſhe lot 
ber agrecable daughter whom you and 
1 faw;at Mrs. Benfon's : but was in- 
duced to take this journey by Lady 
Betty, purely to procure you reparation, 
if poſſible. And their joint ſtrength, 
united with Lord M.“s, , o far Pic. 
ceeded, that the wretch has bound him- 
felf to them, and to theſe young ladjes, 
in the ſolemneſt manner, to wed you in 
their preſence, if they can prevail upon 
Jou to give him your hanxc. 


This conſolation you may take to 
yourſelf, that all this honourable fa- 
mily have a dae (that is, the bigbeft) 
ſenſe of your merit, and greatly ad- 
mire you. The horrid creature has not 
| ſpared himſelf in doing juſtice to your 
virtue; and the young ladies give us 
fach an account of his confeſſions, and 
ſelf· condemnation, that my mother was 
Spit charmed with you; and; we all 
four ſhed tears of joy, that there is 
one of our ſex, [I, that that one is m 
deareſt friend] who has done ſo muc 
bor our to it, as to deſerve the exalted 
prruſes given you by a wretch ſo (elf- 
co nceited; though pity for the excel- 
le nt creature mixed with your joy, 
He promiſes by them to make the 
beſt of huſbands; and my lord, and 
lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, are all 
three to be guarantees that he will be 
ſo. Noble ſettlements, noble preſents, 
175 talked of: they ſay they left Lord 
M. and his two ſiſters talking of no- 
thing elſe but of thoſe preſents and ſet- 
tlements, how molt to do you honour, 
the greater in proportion for the in- 


» ges P. $52, et fed, 


dignities you have ſuffered; and of 
changing, of names by act of parlia. 
ment, preparative to the intereſt the 
will all join to make to get the titles to 
go where the bulk of the eſtate muſt 
go, at my lord's death, which they ap. 
prehend to be nearer than they with 
Nor doubt they of 8 ee refor. 
mation in bis morals, from your ex. 
5 e and influence over hin | 
I made a great many objeRions for 


haye made yourſelf, had you been pre. 
lent. But I have no doubt to adviſe 


cee [ believe, that you could 


you, my dear, (and ſo does my mo. 


ther) inſtantly to put yourſelf into 
Lady Betty's | rote r 


vouch for the depth of his concern for 
the wrongs he has done you. 
All his apprehepſion is, in your rea- 
lineſs to communicate to every. one, as 
he, fears, the evils you have ſuffered; 
which he thinks will expoſe you both, 
But bad you not revealed them to Lady 
Betty, you had not had ſo warm a 
Friend; ſince it is owing to two letters 
you wrote to her, that all this good, as 
here it will prove, was brought about. 
But I adviſe you to be more ſparing in 
expoſing what is paſt, whether you have 
thoughts of accepting him or not: for 
what, my dear, can that avail now, but 
to give a handle to vile wretches to 
triumph over your friends; ſince every- 
one will not know how much to your 


| honour your my ſufferings have been? 


Your melancholy letter brought by 
Rogers “, with his account of your in- 
different health, confirmed to him by 
the woman of the houſe, as well as b 
your looks, and by your faintneſs while 

ou talked with him, would have given 
me inexpreſſible affliction, had I not 
been cheared by this agreeable. viſt 
from the young ladies. I hope you 


will be equally 0 on my imparting the 


ſubject of it to ou. 
Indeed, my dear, you muſt not be- 


ſitate. You muſt oblige them. 


alliance is ſplendid and honourable. 
Very few will know any- thing of his 
brutal baſeneſs to you. All muſt end, 
in a little while, in a general reconci- 


= 
ation; 
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ſation; and you will be able to reſume 
your coupfe of doing the good to every 
deſerving object, which procured you 
bleſſings wherever you ſet your foot, 
I am concerned to find, that your 
father's inhuman curſe affects you ſo 
much as it does. Yet you are-a noble 
creature, to put it, as you put i—1 
hope you are indeed more ſolicitous to 
get it revoked for their ſakes than for 
your own. It is for them to be peni- 
tent, who hurried you into evils you 
could not well avoid, You are apt to 
judge by the unhappy event, rather than 
upon the true merits of your caſe, 
Upon my honour, I think you fault. 
leſs in almoſt every ſtep you have taken, 
What has not that vilely inſolent and 
ambitious, vet ſtupid, brother of yours 
to anſwer for ?— That ſpiteful thing 
your ſiſter too! | 
But come, ſince what is paſt cannot 
be helped, let us look forward. Vou 
have now happy proſpects opening to 


you: a family, already noble, prepared 


to receive and embrace you with) open 
arms, and joyful heart; and who, by 
their love to you, will teach another 
family (who know not what an'excel- 
lence they have confederated to perſe- 
cute) how to value you. Your pru- 
dence, your piety, will crown all. You 
will reclaim a wretch, that for an hun. 
dred ſakes more than for his own, one 
would wiſh to be reclaimed. 

Like a traveller, who has been put 
out of his way, by the overflowing of 
ſome rapid ſtream, you have only had 
the fore-right path you were in over- 
whelmed. A few miles about, a day 
or two only loſt, as I may ſay, and 
you are in a way to recover it; and, by 
quickening your ſpeed, will get up the 
lot time. The hurry upon your ſpi- 

Hits, mean time, will be all your in- 
convenience; for it was not your fault 
you were ſtopped in your progreſs. 

Think of this, my dear; and improve 
upon the allegory, as you know how. 
If you can, without impeding your 
progreſs, be the means of aſſwaging 
the-inundation, of bounding the wa- 
ters within their natural channel, and 
hong of recovering the overwhelmed 
path for the — future paſſengers 
Ado travel the ſame way, what a me · 
rut will yours be 5 

| ſhall impatiently expect your next 

ter. The young. ladies propuſed, 


LI 4 
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that you ſhould put yout felf, ifin town, 


or near it, into the Reading ſtage- 


coach, which inns ſomewhere in Fleet 
Street: and if you give notice of the 
day; you will - met on the road, and 
that pretty early in your Journey, b 
ſome of both 5 Tl of 15 as 
won't be ſorry to ſee, | 
Mr. Hickman ſhall attend you at 
Slough; and Lady Betty herſclf, and one 


of the Miſs Montagues, with proper 


equipages, will be at Reading to re- 
ceive you; and carry you directly to 
the ſeat' of the former: for I have ex- 


preſsly ſtipulated, that the wretch him- 


ſelf ſhall not come into your preſence 


till your nuptials are to be ſolemnized, 
unleſs you give leave. | | 


Adieu, my deareſt friend. Be hap- 


py: and hundreds will then be happy of 


conſequence. Inexpreſſibly fo, I am 
ſure, will then be your ever affection- 
ate | 

AN NA Hows. 


LETTER TX. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


EUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 16. 


MY DEAREST FRIEND, | 
W H Y ſhould you permit a mind 
ſo much devoted to your ſer- 

vice, to labour under ſuch an impa- 
tience as you muſt know it <would la- 


bour under, for want of an anſwer to 


a letter of ſuch conſequence to you, and 
therefore to ne, as was mine of Thurſs 
day night? - Rogers told me on Thurſ- 


day, you were /o ill; your letter ſent“ 


by him was % melancholy !--Yet you 
muſt be ill indeed, if you could not 
write ſomething to ſuch a letter; were 
it but a line, to ſay you would write as 


ſoon as you could. Sure you have re- 


cei ved it. The maſter of your neareſt 
poſt- office will pawn his reputation that 
it went ſafe; I gave him particular 
charge of it. LE. nd ace 


God ſend me good news of your 


health, of your ability io write; and 


then I will chide you Indeed I will . 


as I never vet did hide you. 


I ſuppoſe your excuſe will be; that - 
the ſubje& required conſiderarion 


Lord! my dear, ſo it might; but you 


have ſo right a mind, and the matter 
5 N in 
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in queſtion is ſo obvious, that you 
could not want half an hour to deter- 
mine—Then you intended, probably, 
to wait Collins's call for your letter as 
on to-morrow |! — Suppoſe—Miſs! — 
(indeed I am angry with you!—ſup- 
pole) ſomething were to happen, as it 
did on Friday, that he ſhould not be 
able to go to town to- morrow? - How, 
child, could you ſerve me ſo ll know 
not how to leave off ſcolding you! 

. © Dear, boneſt Collins. make haſte: 
he will: he will, He fets ont, and 

travels all night: for I have told him, 
that the deareſt friend I have in the 
world has it in her own choice to be 
happy, and to make me ſo; and that 
the letter he will bring from her, will 
aſſure it to me. | 

I have ordered him to go directly 

(without ſtopping at the Saracen's 
Head Inn) to you at your lodgings. 
Matters are now in ſo good a way, that 
he ſafely may. 1 

Vour expected letter is ready writ- 
ten, I hope: if it be not, he will call 
for it at your hour. 

Vou can't be ſo happy as you deſerve 
to be: but I doubt not that you will be 
as happy as you can; that is, that you 
will chuſe to put yourſelf inſtantly into 
Lady Betty's protection. If you would 

not have the wretch for your own ſake; 
have him you muſt, for ine, for your 
family's, for your honeur's ſake! —Dear, 
honeſt Collins, make haſte! make haſte! 
and relieve the impatient heart of my 
beloved's ever faithful ever-affettion- 
oth, Ke 988 
5 ANNA Howe, 


LETTER LXI. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CHARLOTTE 
MONTAGUE. 


N TUESDAY MORN. JULY 18. 
MADAM, 5 
1 Take the liberty to write to you, by 

this ſpecial meſſenger. In the phren- 
zy of my foul J write to you, to de- 
mand of you, and of any of your fa- 
mily who can tell, news of my be- 
Joved friend; who, I doubt, has been 
ſpirited away by the bale arts of one of 
the blackeſt—O help me to a name bad 
enough to call him by! Her piety is 
proof againſt ſelf- attempts. It muſt, 


* 
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it muſt be he, the only wretch, who 
could injure ſuch an innocent; and 
now—wWho knows what he has done 
with err! | 

If I have patience, I will give you 
the occaſion of this diſtracted yehe. 
mence. | | 

I wrote to her the very moment you 
and your ſiſter left me. But being un. 
able to 1 a ſpecial meſſenger, as 
J intended, was forced to ſend by the 
poſt. I urged her [You know I pro- 
miſed that I would: I urged her} with 
earneſtneſs, to comply with the deſires 
of all your family. Having no an- 
ſwer, I wrote again on Sunday night; 
and ſent it by a particular hand, who 
travelled all night; chiding her for 
keeping a heart ſo impatient as mine in 
in ſuch cruel ſuſpenſe, upon a matter 
of ſo much importance to her; and 
therefore to me. And very angry I 
was with her in my mind, 

But, judge my aſtoniſhment, my 
diſtraction, when laſt night, the meſſen- 
ger, returning poſt-haſte, brought me 
word, that ſhe had not been heard of 
ſince Friday morning! And that a let- 

ter lay for her at her lodgings, which 
came by the poſt; and mult be mine! 
dhe went out about fix that morning; 
only intending, as they believe, to go 
to morning prayers at Covent Garden 
church, juſt by her lodgings, as ſhe 
had done divers times before—Went 
on foot!—Left word ſhe ſhould be back 
in an hour Very poorly in health! 

Lord have mercy upon me! What 
ſhall IJ do -] was a diſtracted creature 
all laſt night! 0 | 

O Madam! You know not how! 
love her! My own ſoul is not dearer 
to me than my Clariſſa Harlowe ! Nay, 
ſhe is my ſoul—For I now have none 
Only a miſerable one, howeyer—For 
ſhe was the joy, the ſtay, the prop of 
my life. Never woman loyed woman 
as we love one another. It is impol- 
ſible to tell you half her excellences. 
It was my glory and my pride, that I 
was capable of ſo fervent a love of ſo 
pure and matchleſs a creature But 
now Who kfows, whether the deat 
injured has not all her woes, her un- 
deſerved woes, compleated in death; 
or is not reſerved for a worſe fate - 
This I leave to your enquiry- For- 
your—{ ſhall I call the man your! 
relation J underſtand is Rill with Jau. 

e 


— 
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Surely, my good ladies, you were 
well authorized in the propoſals you 
made in preſence of my mother! Sure- 
ly he dare not abuſe your confidence, 
and the confidence of your noble rela. 
tions! I make no apology for giving 
you this trouble, nor for deſiring you 
to favour with a line by this meſſenger 
your almoſt diſtracted | 


LETTER LxII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


M. HALL, SAT. NIGHT, JUNE 15. 
LL undone, undone, by Jupiter! 
—Zounds, Jack, what ſhall I do 
now! A curſe upon all my plots and 
contrivances!—But I have i.—— In the 
very heart and foul of me, I have it! 
Thou toldeſt me, that my puniſh- 
ments were but beginning Canſt thou, 
O fatal prognoſticator! canſt thou tell 
me, where they will end? | 
Thy aſſiſtance I beſpeak. The mo- 
ment thou receiveſt this, I beſpeak thy 
aſſiſtance. This meſſenger rides for 
life and death—=And I hope he'll find 
you at your town-lodgings; if he meet 
not with you at Edgware; where, be- 
ing Sunday, he will call firſt. 
his curſed, curſed woman, on Fri- 
day diſpatched man and horſe with the 
joyful news, (as ſhe thought it would 
be to me) in an exulting letter from 
Sally Martin, that ſhe had found out 
my angel as on Wedneſday laſt; and 
on Friday morning, after ſhe had been 
at prayers at Covent Garden church— 
praying for my reformation perhaps— 
got her arreſted by two ſheriffs officers, 
as ſhe was returning to her lodgings, 
who (villains!) put her into a chair 


to one of the curſed fellow's houſes. 
She has arreſted her for 1501. pre- 


ſum- (beſides the low villainy of the 
proceeding) which the dear ſoul could 
not poſſibly raiſe; all her cloaths and 
ects, except what ſhe had on and 
with her when ſhe went away, being 
at the old devil's, | 
And here, for an aggravation, has 
dear creature lain already two days; 
lor I muſt be gallanting my two aunts 


ANNA Hows. 


they had in readineſs, and carried her 


tendedly due for board and lodging: a 
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and my two couſins, and giving Lord 
M. an airing after his lying-in—Pox 
upon the whole family of us! And re- 
turned not til) within this hour: and 
now returned to my diſtraction, on re- 
ceiving the curſed tidings, and the ex- 
ulting letter. | 
Haſten, haſten, dear Jack; for the 
love of God, haſten to the injured char- 
mer! My heart bleeds for her She de- 
ſerved not this!—I dare not ſtir. It 
will be thought done by my contriv- 
ance—And-if I am abſent from this 
place, that will confirm the ſuſpicion, 
Damnation ſeize quick this accurſed 


woman l- Yet ſhe thinks ſhe has made 


no ſmall merit with me. Unhappy, 
thrice unhappy circumſtance!—At a 
time too, when better proſpgts were 
opening for the ſweet creature ! | 
Haſten to her !—Clear me of this 
curſed job. Moſt fincerely, by all 
that's ſacred, I ſwear you may 
Yet have I been ſuch a villainous plot - 
ter, that the charming ſufferer will 
hardly believe it: although the pro- 


ceeding be ſo dirtily low. 


Set her free the moment you ſee her: 
without conditioning, free! On your 
knees, for me, beg her pardon: and 
aſſure her, that, wherever ſhe goes, I 
will not moleſt her: no, nor come near 
her without her leave: and be ſurr al- 
low not any of the damned crew to go 
near her—Only let her permit! you to 
receive her commands gels time to 
time. You have always been her friend 
and. advocate, What wauld I now 
give, had I permitted you to have been 
a ſucceſsful one! | 

Let her have all her cloaths and ef- 
fects ſent her inſtantly, as a ſmall proof 
of my ſincerity. And force upon the 
dear creature, who muſt be moneylels, 
what ſums you can get her to take, Let 
me know how ſhe has been treated, If 
roughly, woe be to the guilty! 

Take thy watch in thy hand, after 
thou haſt freed. her, and damn the 
whole brood, dragon and ſerpents, by 
the hour, till thou'rt tired; and tell 
them, I bid thee do ſo for their curſed 
officiouſneſs. "De hs . 

They had nothing to do when theß 
had found her, but to wait my orders 
how to proceed. | Uh 

The great devil fly away with them 
all, one by one, through the roof of 


their own curſed houſe, and daſh them 


5 82 to 
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obedient ſer vant, 
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to pieces againſt the tops of chimneys 
as he flies; and let the leſſer devils col- 


lect their ſcattered ſcraps, and bag them 


vp, in order to put them together again 
in their allotted place, in the element 
of fire, with cements of molten lead, 
Aline! A line! A kingdom for a line! 
with tolerable news, the firſt moment 
thou canſt write !— This fellow waits 


to bring it. 


LETTER LXIII. 


MISS CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE, TO 
| MISS HOWE. 


N. HALL, TUESDAY ATTERNOON. 
 DFAR MISS HOWE, 


OUR letter has infinitely diſ- 
ny turbed us all. 
This wretched man has been half 


diſtracted ever ſince Saturday night. 


We knew not what ailed him, till 


your letter was brought. 


Vile wretch, as he is, he is however 
innocent of this new evil. 


Indeed he is, be uſt be; as I mall 


more at large acquaint you. 


Bat will not now detain your meſ— 


ſenger. 5 OR 

Only to ſatisfy your juſt impatience, 
by telling you, that the dear young la- 
dy'is ſafe, and, we hope, well. 

A horrid miſtake of his general or- 


ders has ſubjected her to the terror and 
_ diſgrace of an arreſt. 


Poor dear Miſs Harlowe!-—Her ſuf- 
ferings have endeared her to us, almoſt 


nas much as her excellences can have en- 


deared her to yov- a 
But ſhe muſt be now quite at liberty. 
He has been a diſtratted man, ever 


fince the news was brought him; and 


we knew not what ailed him. 

But that I ſaid before. 

My Lord M, my Lady Sarah Sadleir, 
and my Lady Betty Lawrance, will all 


write to you this very afternoon. 


And fo will the wretch himſelf. 

And ſend it by a ſervant of their 
own, not to detain yours. 

I know not what I write, 

But you ſhall have all the particu- 
lars, Juſt, and true, and fair, from, 
dear Madam, your moft faithful and 


CH, MONTAGUE. 


LETTER LXIV. 


MISS MONTAGUE; TO MIsSs HOWE, 


M. HALL, JULY 18. 


DFAR MADAM, 625 
N purſuance of my promiſe, I will 
minutely inform you of every-thing 


we know, relating to this ſhocking 


tranſaction, 

When we returned from you on 
Thurſday night, and made our report 
of the kind reception both we and our 
meſſage met with, in that you had been 
ſo good as to promiſe to uſe your inte- 
reſt with your dear friend; it put us all 
into ſuch good humour with one ano. 
ther, and with my couſin Lovelace, 
that we reſolved upon a little tour of 
two days, the Friday and Saturday, in 


order to give an airing to my lord, and 
Lady Sarah; both having been Jong 


confined, one by illneſs, the other by 
melancholy. My lord, Lady Sarah, 
Lady Betly's and myſelf, were in the 
coach; and all our talk was of dear 
Miſs Harlowe, and of our future hap- 
pineſs with her. Mr, Lovelace and 
my ſiſter (who is his favourite, as he 
is hers) were in his phacton; and when- 
ever we joined company, that was till 
the ſubjeQ, TE. 03 


As to him, never man praiſed wo- 


man, as he did her; never man gave 
power hopes, and made better reſo- 
utions. He is none of thoſe that are 
e by intereſt. He is too proud 


for that. But moſt ſincerely delighted 


was he in talking of her; and of bis 
hopes of her geturning favour. He 


ſaid, however, more than once, that he 


feared ſhe would not forgive him; for, 
from his heart, he mult ſay, he de- 
ſerved not her forgiveneſs: and often 
and often, that there was not ſuch 3 


woman in the world. 


This I mention to ſhew you, Ma- 
dam, that he could not at this time be 
privy to ſuch a barbarous and diſgrace- 
ful treatment of her. 

We returned not till Saturday night, 
all in as good humour with one ano. 
ther as we went out. We never had 
ſuch pleaſure in his company before. 
If he would be good, __ as he ought 


to be, no man would be better belov 
by relations than he. But never was 
there a greater alteration in man 1 * 
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he came home, and received a letter 


from a meſſenger, who, it ſeems, had 


been flattering bimſelf in hopes of a re- 
ward, and had been waiting for his re- 


turn from the night before. In ſuch a 
fury! The man fared but badly, He 
inſtantly ſhut himſelf up to write, and 
ordered man and horſe to be ready to 
ſet out before day- light the next morn- 


ing, to carry the letter to a friend in 


London. | 

lle would not ſee us all that night; 
neither breakfaſt nor dine with us next 
day, He ought, he ſaid, never to ſee 
the light; and bid my fiſter, whom he 
called an innocent, (and who was very 


defirous to know the occaſion of all 


this) ſhun him; ſaying, He was a 
wretch, and made fo by his own inven- 


tions, and the conſequences of them. 


None of us could get ont of him what 
ſo diſturbed him. We ſhould too ſoon 
hear, he ſaid, to the utter diſſipation of 
all his hopes, and of all ours. . 

We could eaſily ſuppoſe, that all was 
not right with regard to the worthy 
young lady and hini. 

He was out each 
wanted to run away from himſelf, 
Late on Monday night he received a 
letter from Mr. Belford, his moſt fa- 


voured friend, by his own meſſenger; 


who came hack in a foam, man and 
horſe, Whatever were the: contents, 
he was not eaſier, but like a madman 
rather: but ſtill would not let us know 
the occaſion, But to my ſiſter he ſaid, 
Nobody, my dear Patſey, who can 
* think but of half the plagues that 
* purſue an intriguing ſpirit, would 
© ever quit the fore- right path.“ 

He was out, when your meſſenger 
came: but ſoon came in; and bad enough 
was his reception from us all. And he 
ſaid, that his own torments were greater 
than ours, than Miſs Harlowe's, or 
yours, Madam, all put together. He 
would ſee your letter. He always car- 
ries every-thing before him: and ſaid, 
when he had read it, that he thanked 
God, he was not ſuch a villain, as you, 
with too great an appearance of reaſon, 
thought him. | 


Thus then he owned the matter to 


He had left general dire&ions to the 
people of the vent the dear lady 
went from, to find out where ſhe was 
zone to, if poſſible, that he might have 
an opportunity to importune her to be 


| 


day; and ſaid he 
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his, before their difference was pub- 
lick. The wicked people (officions at 
leaſt, if not wicked) diſcovered where 
ſhe was on Wedneſday; and, for fear 

ſhe ſhould remove before they could 
have his orders, they put her under a 
gentle reftraint, as they call it; and 
diſpatched away a meffenger to acquaint 


bim with it; and to take his orders. 


This meſſenger arrived on Friday af- 
ternoon; and ſtaid here till we returned 
on Saturday night: —and when he read 
the letter he brought—T have told you, 
Madam, what a fury he was in. 

The letter he retired to write, and 
which he difpatched away fo early on 
Sunday morning, was to conjure his 


friend Mr. Belford, on way of it, 


to fly to the lady, and ſet. her free; and 


to order all her things to be ſent her; 
and to clear him of fo black and wil- 
lainous a fact, as he juſtly called it. 
And by this time he doubts not that 
all is happily over; and the beloved of 
his foul] (as he calls her at every word) 


in an eaſier and happier way than ſhe 


was before the horrid fact. And now 
he owns, that the reaſon why Mr. 
Belford's letter ſet him into ſtronger 


ravings, was becauſe of his keeping 


him wilfully (and on purpoſe to tor- 
ment him) in ſuſpenſe; and reflecting 
very heavily upon him; (for Mr. Bel- 
ford, he ſays, was ever the lady's friend 
and advocate) and only mentioning, 
that he had waited upon her; referring 
to his next for further particulars; 


which Mr. Belford could have told 


him at the time. | 
He declares, and we can vouch for 
him, that he has been, ever fince laſt 
Saturday nizht, the moſt miſerable of 
men, | 
He forbore going up himſelf, that it 
might not be imagined he was guilty, 
of ſo black a contrivance; and 145 he 
went up to compleat any baſe views in 
conſequence of it. | 
Believe us all, dear Miſs Howe, un- 
der the deepeſt concern at this unhappy 
accident; which will, we fear, exaſ- 
perate the charming ſufferer; not too 
much for the occaſion, but too much 
for our hopes. 
O what wretches are theſe free-liv. 
ing men, who love to tread in intricate 
paths; and, when once they err, know 
not how far out of the way their head- 
ſtrong courſe may lead them! | 
My ſiſter joins her thanks with mine 
3 | to 
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to your good mother and ſelf, for the 
favours you heaped upon us laſt Thurſ- 
day. We beſeech your continued in- 
tereſt as to the ſubject of our viſit. It 
ſhall be all our ſtudies to oblige and 
recompenſe the dear lady to the utmoſt 
of our power, for what ſhe has ſuffered 
from the unhappy man. 

We are, dear Madam, your obliged 

and faithful ſervants, | 


CHARLOTTE | 
Makra | MoxTacue. 
© DEAR MISS HOWE, | 
C WE join in the above requeſt of 

Miſs Charlotte and Miſs Pat- 
ty Montague, for your favour and 
intereſt; being convinced, that the 
accident was an accident; and no 
plot or contrivance of a wretch too 
full of them. We are, Madam, 
your moſt obedient humble ſervants, 


o M. 
_ © SARAH SADLEIR. 
© ELiz, LAWRANCE.? 


NW «a K a = 


„ prARN MISS HOWE, | 

0 AF TER what is written above, 
by names and characters of ſuch 

unqueſtionable honour, I might have 


hateful to myſelf, as I KNOW itis 
to you. But the above will have it 
ſo. Since therefore I zzuft write, it 
ſhall be the truth; which is, that, if 
I may be once more admitted to pay 
my duty to the moſt deſerving and 
moſt injured of her ſex, I will be 
content to do it with a halter about 
my neck; and, attended by a parſon 
on my right-hand, and the hangman 
on my left, be doomed, at-her will, 
either to the church or the 'gallows. 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 


lA a A a a a aa @ a a 2» a a 2a ea 


© ROBERT LOVELACE. 


© TUESDAY, JULY 18," 


LETTER LXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


SUNDAY NIGHT, JULY 16. 


3 a curſed piece of work 
| haſt thou made of 1t, with the 


moſt excellent of women! Thou may- 


been excuſed ſigning a namealmoſt as 
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eſt be in earneſt, or in jeſt, as thou 
wiltz but the poor lady will not be lon 
either thy ſport, or the ſport of for. 
tune! 

'I will give thee an account of a ſcens 
that wants but her affecting pen to re. 
preſent it juſtly; and it would wrin 
all the black blood out of thy callous 
heart, : 

Thou only, who art the author of 
her calamities, ſhouldſt have attended 
her in her priſon, I am unequal to 
ſuch a taſk: nor know I any other man 
but would. I NE 

This laſt act, however unintended 
by thee, yet a conſequence of thy ge. 
neral orders, and too likely to be 
thought agreeable to thee, by thoſe 
who know thy other villainies by her, 
has finiſhed thy barbarous work, And 
I adviſe thee to trumpet forth every- 
where, how much in earneſt thou art to 
marry her, whether true or not, 

Thou mayeſt ſafely ao it. She will 
not live to put thee to the trial; and it 


will alittle palliate for thy enormous 


uſage of her, and be a means to make 
mankind, who know not what I know 
of the matter, herd a little longer with 
thee, and forbear to hunt thee to thy 
fellow-ſavages in the Lybian wilds and 
deſarts. Ds. why 

Your meſſenger found me at Edg- 
ware, expecting to dinner with me ſe- 
veral friends, whom I had invited 
three days before. I ſent apoJogies to 
them, as in a caſe of life and death; 
and ſpeeded to town to the wicked wo- 
man's: for how knew I but ſhocking 
attempts might be made upon her by 
the curied wretches: perhaps by your 


connivance, in order to mortify her in- 
to your meaſures? e 


Little knows the public what vil- 
lanies are committed by wile wwretcher, 
in theſe abominable houſes, upon innocent 
creatures drawn into their ſnares. 

Finding the lady not there, I poſted 


away to the officer's, although Sally 


told me, that ſhe had been juſt come 
from thence; and that ſhe had refuſed 
to ſee her, or (as ſhe ſent down word) 
any-body elſe; being reſolved to have 
the remainder of that Sunday to herſelf, 
as it might, perhaps, be the laſt ſhe 


' ſhould ever ſee. 


L had the ſame thing told me, when J 
got thither. 

I ſent up to let her know, that I came 
with a commiſſion to ſet her at 2 — 
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+ afraid of ſending up the name of 

; Sk known to be yout friend. She 

abſolutely refuſed to ſee any man, how- 

erer, for that day, or to anſwer further 
to any- thing ſaid from me. 

Having therefore informed myſelf of 


al that the officer, and his wife, and 
fervant, could acquaint me with, as 


well in relation to the horrid arreſt, as 
to her behaviour, and the women's to 


her; and herill-ftate of health; I went - 


back to-Sinclair's, as I will ſtill call 
her; and heard the three womens ſtory: 
from all which, I am enabled to give 


FE the following ſhocking, particu- 


ats: which may4erve till I can fee the 


unhappy lady herſelf to-morrow, if 


then I gain admittaner to her. Yon. 


will find, that T have been very minute 
in my epquiries. | 2 
Vor villain it was that ſet the poor 

lady, and had the impudence to appear, 


and abet the ſheriff's officers in the 
curſed tranſaction. He thought, no 


doubt, that be was doing the moſt ac- 
weptable ſervice w his bleſſed maſter. 
"They had got a chair; the head ready 
wp, as ſoon as ſervice was over, And 
' as the came out of the church, at the 
door fronting Bedford Street, the offi- 
cers, Repping to her, whiſpered, that 
they had an action againſt her. . 
dhe was terrified; trembled, and 


— 


turned pale. ab. 


Ahn e ſaid he. What is that? 


Abave committed 0 bad ation !— 
Lord bleſs me!—Men, what mean 
you?” | 35 DE: 
That you are our priſoner, Ma- 
„ | | 
© Priſoner, Sirs ! — What—How— 
© 'Why—What have I done?” 

*Youmuſt go with vs. Bepleaſed, 
Madam, to fiep into this chair.“ 
With you — With men !—Muſt go 
with men /—T am not uſed to go with 
" Jrange men Indeed you muſt ex- 
*euſe me! SER LT, 
Me can't excuſe you: we are ſhe- 
ks officers; We have a writ againſt 
' you. You muſt go with us, and you 
© ſhall know at whoſe ſuit,” , 

Suit! ſaid the charming innocent; 
© I don't know what you mean. Pray, 
men, don't lay hands upon me; — 
{they offering to put her into the chair.) 
Al am not uſed to be thus treated 
have done nothing to deſerve it.“ 

She then ſpied thy villain—* O thou 
! wietch!” (aid ſhe; © where is thy yile 

is | FE 


* maſter ?>Am I again to be his pri- 
« ſoner *—Help, good people! 
A crowd had before begun to ga- 


vw 


ther, 5 485 | | 
My maſter is in the country, Ma- 


dam, many miles off. If you pleaſe 


© to go with theſe men, they will treat 
you civilly.” | | 


The. people were moſt of them truck 


with compaſſion. * A fine young crea- 
ture! A thouſand pities! cried 
ſome.” While fome few threw out vile 


and ſhocking reflections] But a gentle- 
man interpoſed, and demanded to ſee 


the fellows authority.  _ 
They ſhewed it.—* Is your name 
© Clariſſa Hartowe, Madam ?* ſaid he. 
Ves, yes, indeed! ready to fink— 
my name cha, Clariſſa Harlowe : 
© But it is now Wretchedneſs! — Lord 
* be merciful to me, what is to come 
Rennt! e 
KVou muſi go with theſe men, Ma- 


dam, ſaid the gentleman: * they have 


© authority for what they do.“ 

He pitied her, and retired. 
Indeed you muſt,” ſaid one chair- 
man. fy V 

Indeed you muſt,” ſaid the other. 
© Can nobody, joined in another 


gentleman, be applied to, who will 
| © ſee that ſo fine a creatute is not ill- 


s uſed? -- | 


Puy villain anſwered, Orders were 


given particularly for that. She had 


rich relations. She need but aſk and 


have. She would only be capried to the 
officer's houſe, till matters could be 
made up. The people ſhe bad lodged 


with, loved her: but ſhe had left her 
lodgings privately. 


O! had ſhe thoſe tricks already?“ 


cried one or two. . 

She heard not this - But ſaid —* Well 
* if I muſt go, I muſt I cannot repſt 
© But I will not be carried to the wo- 
man's! — I will rather die at your 
«© feet, than be carried to the woman's? 

* You won't be carried there, Ma- 
dam, cried thy fellow. 
Only to my houſe, Madam,” ſaid 
one of the officers. ; 

Where is that?” = 

In High Holbourn, Madam.” 

©] know not Where High Holbourn 
is: but any- Where, except to the wo- 
< man's. — But am I to go with men 
only??! 5 

Looking about her, and ſceing the 
three paſſages, to wit, that leading 2 


. 
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Henrietta Street, that to King Street, 
and the fore-right one, to Bedford 
Street, crouded, ſhe ſtarted—“ Any- 
© where—Any-where,” ſaid ſhe, © but 
to the woman's!'—And ſtepping into 
the chair, threw herſelf on the ſeat, in 
the utmoſt diftreſs and confuſion— 
Carry me—carry me out of fight— 
© Cover me Cover me up—for ever! 
— were her words. 


Thy villain drew the curtain: ſhe had 


not power: and they went away with 
her through a valt crowd of people. 

Here I muſt ret. I can write no 
mo1e at preſent. 
member, All this was to a Clariſſa! 

THE unhappy Jady fainted away 
when the was taken ont of the chair at 
the officer's houſe. _ 

Several people followed the chair to 
the very houſe, which is in a wretched 
court. Sally was there; and ſatisfied 


ſome of the enquirers, that the young 


genilewoman would beexceedingly well 
uled: and they ſoon diſperted, _ 
© Dorcas was alſo there; but came not 
in her ſight, Sally, as a favour, of- 


fered to carry her to her former lodg- 


ings: but ſhe declared, that they ſhould 
carry her thither a corple, if they did. 
Very gentle uſage the women boaſt 
of: ſo would a vultute, could it ſpeak, 
with the entrails of it's prey upon it's 
rapacious talons, Of this you'll judge 
from what I have to recite. 


She aſked, What was meant by this 


uſage of her? “ People told me,” faid 
ſhe, that I zzuft go with the men ;— 


© that they had authority to take me: 


© foI ſubmitted, But now, what 1s to 
be the end of this diſgraceful vio- 
© lence?? | | 

©T heend,” ſaid the vile Sally Martin, 
© 18, for honeſt people to come at their 
own.” TY 


— 


* Bleſs me! have I taken away any 


thing that belongs to thoſe who have 
obtained this power over me I have 
left very valuable things behind me; 
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not my oven.“ 

And who do you think, Mi, Har- 
© lonve; — for J underſtand,' taid the 
curſed creature, -* you are not mar- 
* ried;—who do you think is to pay for 
your board and your lodgings I ſuch 
nandſome lodgings! — for fo long a 
time as you were at Mrs. Sinclair's?? 
Lord have mercy upon me !—Miſs 


Only, Lovelace, re- 


but have taken nothing away that is 


vi 
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© Martin!—-(Ithink you are MiſsMar. 
* tin.)—And is this the cauſe of ſuch 
* a diſgraceful infult upon me in the 
open ſtreets ?? 

„And cauſe enough, Mi Harhayg, 
(fond of gratifying her jealous revenge, 
by calling her M,) — One hundred 
* and fifty guineas, or pounds, is no 
© ſmall ſum to loſe And by a young 
© creature who would have bilked her 
© lodgings !* 

© You amaze me, Miſs Mertin! 
© What language do you talk in?— 
Bil my lodgings !—What is that? 

She ſtood aſtoniſhed, and filent for a 


few moments. 


But recovering herſelf, and turning 
from her to the window, ſhe wrun 
her hands, [The curſed Sally ſhewed 
me how I] and lifting them up Now, 
Lovelace—Now indeed do I think [ 
ought to forgive thee !- But who ſhall 
forgive Clariſſa Harlowe! — O my 
fifter!.—-O my brother! Tender mer- 
cies were your cruelties to this! 
After a pauſe, heghandkerchief dry- 
ing up her falling tears, ſhe turned to 
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Sally: * Nox have I nothing to do but 
* 


acquieſce Only let me ſay, That if 
© this aunt of yours, this Mrs, Sinclair, 
© or this man, this Mr. Lovelace, come 
near me—or if I am carried to the 
* horrid houſe — (for that, I ſuppoſe, 
is the deſign of this new outrage) 
© God be merciful to the poor Clariſſa 
© Harlowe !-—Look to the conſequence! 
Look, I charge you, to the conſe- 
« quence!* | | | 

The vile wretch told her, It was 
not deſigned” to carry her any-whither 
againſt her will: but, if it were, they 


ſhould take care not to be frighted again 
by a penknife, | 


She caſt up her eyes to Heaven, and 
was ſilent And went to the fartheſt 
corner of the room, and, fitting down, 
threw her handkerchief over her face. 

Sally aſked her ſeveral queſtions; but 
not anſwering her, ſhe told her, ſhe 


would wait upon her by-and-by, when 


ſne had found her ſpeech, 

She ordered the people to preſs her to 
eat and drink. She muſt be faſting 
Nothing but her prayers and tears, 
© poor thing! were the mercileſs de- 

f s words, as ſhe owned to me. Do 
think I did not curſe her? 

She went away; and, after her on 
dinner, 8 AN 5 440 
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d ecount of her, then ſcemed either mor- 


tified into meekneſs, or to have made a 
reſolution not to be provoked by the 
inſults of this curſed creature. 
Sally enquired, in her preſence, whe- 
ther ſhe had eat or drank any-thing ; 
and being told by the woman, that ſhe 
could not prevail upon her to taſte a 
morſel, or drink a drop, ſhe ſaid, This 
« is wrong, Mifs Harlowe! - Very 
6 wrong! — Your religion, I think, 
© ſhould teach you, that ſtarving your- 
« ſelf is ſelf- murder.“ 

She anſwered not. | | 

The wretch owned; ſhe was reſolved 
to make her ſpeak. | 
She aſked, if Mabell ſhould attend 
her, till it were ſeeh what her friends 
would do For her, in diſcharge of the 
debt ?— Mabell,* ſaid ſne, has not 
© yet earned the cloaths you were ſo 
© good as to give her. | 

Am I not worthy an anſwer, M/s 
© Harlowwe?!” | * 
I would anſwer you,” (ſaid the 
ſweet ſufferer, without any emotion) 
if I knew how.” _ 55 
have ordered pen, ink, and paper, 
* to be brought you, M/, Harlowe. 
© There ay Sato I know you love 


writing. You may write to whom 


you pleaſe. Your friend, Miſs Howe, 


will expect to hear from you.” 
I have no friend,” faid ſhe. © I de- 
© ſerve none.“ x 1 
Rowland, for that's the officer's, 


name, told her, She had friends enow eto 


pay the debt, if ſhe would write. 

She would trouble nobody—ſhe had 
vo friends -was all they could get from 
her, while Sally ſtaid: but yet ſpoken 
with a patience of ſpirit, as if ſhe en- 
joyed her griefs. 
| The inſolent creature went away, or- 
gering them, in the lady's hearing, to be 
very civil to her, and to let her want for 
nothing. Now had ſhe, ſhe owned, the 
mumph of her heart over this haughty 
beauty, who kept them all at ſuch dif. 
tance in their own houſe ! Bs 

What thinkeft thou, Lovelace, of this ! 
Mit wvretch's triumph was over 4 
Clariga ! 

About fix in the eyening, Rowland's 


wife preſſed her to drink tea. She ſaid, 


e had rather have a glaſs of water; 


or her tongue was ready to cleave to 
the roof of her mouth. | 


he woman brought her a glaſs, and 


me bread and butter. She tried to 
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taſte the latter; but could not ſwallow 


it: but eagerly drank the water; lift- 
ing up her eyes in thankfulneſs for 
thatl!! | | 

The divine Clariſa, Lovelace—re. 
duced to rejnice for a cup of ccld vater 
—By whom reduced! | 
About nine o'clock ſhe aſked, if any- 
body were to be her bedfellow. 

Their maid, if ſhe pleaſed; or, as 
ſhe was ſo weak andill, the girl ſhould 
fit up with her, if ſhe choſe ſhe ſhould, 

She choſe to be alone both night and 
day, ſhe ſaid. But might the not be 


truſted with the keys of the room where 


ſhe was to lie down; for ſhe ſhould not 
put off her cloaths! | 2 71 
That, they told her, could not be. 
She was afraid not, the ſaid. - But 
indeed ſhe would not get away, if ſhe 
could, 


They told me, that they had but one 


bed, beſides that they lay in themſelves, 
(which they would fain have had her 
accept of) and beſides that their maid 
lay in, in a garret, which they called a 
hole of a garret : and that that one bed 


was the priſoner's bed; which they 


made ſeveral apologies to me about, I 
ſuppole rt is ſhocking enough. 

But the lady would not lie 1n theirs, 
Was ſhe not a priſoner ? ſhe ſaid—Let 
her have the priſoners room. 

Yet they owned that ſhe ſtarted, when 
ſhe was conducted thither. Bur reco- 
vering herſelf, Very well,” fad he 
* Why ſhould not all be of a piece ?— 
« Why ſhould not my wretchedneſs be 
* compleat ?? 


She found fault that all thefaſtenings 


were on the outſide, and none within; 


and ſaid, She could not truſt herſelf in 
a room; where others could come in at 
their pleaſure, and ſhe not go out. She 
had not been uſed to it!!! | 
Dear, dear ſoul !—My tears flow as 
I write !--Indeed, Lovelace, ſpe had not 
been ujed to ſuch treatment, 
They aſſured her, that it was as much 
their duty to prote& her from other 
perſons inſults, as from eſcaping ber- 
felf. | 


Then they were people of more ho- 


nour, ſhe ſaid, than ſhe had been of late 

uſed to. e b 
She aſked, If they knew Mr. Love - 

lese 

No,“ was their anſwer, 

© Have you heard of him?“ 
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Well then, you may be good ſort 
© of folks in your way.“ 


Pauſe here a moment, Lovelace! 
and reflect] muſt, 


AGAIN they aſked her, If they ſhould 


ſend any word to her lodgings ? 


_* Theſe are my lodgings now—are 
© they not?“ was all her anſwer, _ 
dhe ſat up in a chair all night, the 


back againſt the door; having, it ſeems, _ 
if they know where Lam.” 


thruſt a broken piece of a poker through 
the ſtaples where the bolt had been on 


* K% #7. fey 
Nx x morning Sally and Polly both 


went to viſit her. 


She had begged of Sally the day be- 


fore, that ſhe might not ſee Mrs, Sin- 


clair, nor Dorcas, nor the broken-tooth- 
ed ſervant, called William. e 
Polly would have ingratiated herſelf 


with her; and pretended to be concerned 
for her misfortunes. But ſhe took no 


more notice of her than of the other. 


They aſked, If ſhe had any com- 
mands ?—If ſhe had, ſhe only need to 


mention what they were, and ihe ſhould 
be oBey ed. | 
None at all,” ſhe faid. 
How did ſhe like the people of the 


| houſe? Were they civil to her? 


Pretty well, conſidering ſhe had no 
money to give them. N 
Would ſhe accept of any money ?— 
They could put it to her account. 
She would contract no debts. 
Had ſhe any money about her? 


She meekly put her hand in her 


pocket, and pulled out half a guinea, 
and a little filver. * Yes, I have a lit- 
© tle.—But here ſhould be fees paid, I 


© pelieve.— Should there not ?—[ have 


© heardofentrance-money to compound 


4 for not being ſtript. But theſe peo- 


c ple are very civil people, I fancy; for 


© they have not offered to take away my 


4 cloaths.? — 
They have orders to be civil to 
you.“ l 


It is very kind. 


© if you will go back with us to Mrs. 
« Sinclair's.” | 

© Not for the world!” 

6 Hers are very handſome apart- 
© ments.” | „ ana; 

The fitter for thoſe who own 

them!“ | | 

s Theſe are very ſad ones,” 


© But we two will bail you, Miſs, 
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© The fitter for me?” 

© You may be very happy yet, Mis 
© if you will.” 

41 hope I ſhall.” 

If you refule to eat or drink, e vill 
© give bail, and take you with us. 

© Then I will try to eat and drink, 
© Any-thing but go with you.“ 

Will you not ſend to your new lodg. 
© mgs*?—T he people will be frighted. 

So they will, if I ſend. So they will, 


© Buthave you no things to {nd for 
© from thence ?? 
There is what will pay for their 


© lodgings and trouble: 1 ſhall not 


© leflen their ſecurity.* 

But perhaps letters or meſſages may 
* he left for you there,” 

I have very few friends; and to 
thoſe I have, I will ſpare the mortiß. 
cation of knowing what has befallen 
me.“ 

We are ſurprized at your indiffe. 
rence, Miſs Harlowe. Will you not 
6 write to any of your friends?” 

8 No. | | | - 

Why, you don't think of tarrying 


here always?” 


© I ſhall not live always.” | 
© Do you think you are to ſtay here 
© as long as you live?” bY 
© [That's as it ſhall pleaſe God, and 
© thoſe who have brought me hither,” 
Should you like to be at liberty?', 
© T am miſerable !—What is liberty 


© to the miſerable, but to be more miſe- 


© rable!” 

Hoa miſerable, Miſs? — You 
© may make yourſelf as happy as yoÞ 
« pleaſe." | | 

I hope yon are both happy.” 

We are.” | 

May you be more and more happy!” 

HgBut we wiſh you to be fo tos. 

© I ſhall never be of your opinion, I 


believe, as to what happineſs is. 


What do you take our opinion 0 


© happineſs to be?” 


Jo live at Mrs. Sinchair's.” 

Perhaps, ' ſaid Sally, © we were onet 
* as ſqueamiſh and narrow- minded # 
© you." | 

How came it over with you?” 

« Becauſe we ſaw the ridiculouſmeſs 
© of prudery.? | 
Do you come hither to perſuade ms 
© to hate prudery, as you call it, # 
© much as you do? 2 IM 

6 Wecame to offer our ſervices to you. 
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It is out of your power to ſerve 
t me.“ 

Perhaps not“. | 

It is not in my inclination to trouble 
you. 

/ You may be worſe offered.” 

perhaps I may. TR 

« You are mighty ſhort, Miſs.” 
As I with your viſit to be, ladies.“ 
They owned to me, that they cracked 
their fans, and laughed. 

Adieu, perverſe beauty.” 

r Your ſervant, ladies.” 

Adieu, haughty-airs!“ 

© You ſee me Bumbled— 

«© As you deſerve, M/ Hartowe. 
Pride will have a fall.“ | 

© Better fall, with what you call pride, 
$ than ſtand with meannets.” 

Who does?” 5 

© T had once a better opinion of you, 
© Miſs Horton I Indeed you ſhould 
not inſult the miſerable,” 

Neither ſhould the iſerable,“ ſaid 
Sally, © infult people for their ciwi- 
$ Itty." | 

© I ſhould be ſorry if I did,” | 

© Mrs. Sinclair ſhall attend you by- 
* and-by, to know if you have any 
commands for her.“ 

© T have no wiſh for any liberty, but 
* that of refuſing to ſce her, and one 
more perſon,” © | | 

© What we came for, was to know 
* if you had any propoſals to make for 
your enlargement.” | 
Then, it ſeems, the officer put in. 
* You have very good friends, Madam, 
*T underſtand, Is it not better that 
* you make it up? Charges will run 
© high. A hundred and fifty guineas 
* are eaſier paid than two hundred, 


Let theſe ladies bail you, and go along 


* with them; or write to your friends 
to make it up.” 

Sally ſaid, © There is a gentleman 
© who ſaw you taken, and was fo much 
moved for you, Miſs Hariowe, that 
be would gladly advance the money 
* for you, and leave you to pay it 
* when you can.“ + | 

See, Lovelace, what curſed devils 
ineſe are! This is the way, we know, 
that many an innocent heart is thrown 
upon keeping, and then upon the town. 
But for thef. wretches thus to go to 
work with ſuch an angel as this !—How 
glad would have been the deviliſh Sally, 

do haue had the leaſt handle to report to 


it. 
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thee a liſtening ear, or a patient ſpirit, 
upon this hint! | ' 
= © Sir,” ſaid ſhe, with high indigna- 


tion, to the officer, '* did you not ſay 
«© laſt night, that it was as much your 


© buſineſs to protect me from the in- 


© ſults of, others, as from eſcaping ?— 
Cannot I be permitted to ſee whom I 
© pleaſe; and to refuſe admittance to 
: bg 


thoſe I like not?” „ 
© Your creditors, Madam, will ex- 
« pect to ſee you.” "A 


Not, if 1 declare I will not treat 
© with them.” | 
Then, Madam, you will be ſent 


«© to priſon.” | 


Priſon, friend! What doſt thou 
call thy houſe!' . 

Not a priſon, Madam.“ 

Why theſe iron- barred windows, 


then! Why theſe double locks and 
© bolts all on the outſide, none on the 


s in? | | 
And down ſhe dropt into her chair, 


and they could not get another word 


from her. She threw her handker- 


chief over her face, as one before, 


which was ſoon wet with tears; and 
grievouſly, they own, the ſobbed. 

Gentle treaiment, Lowelace !—Per- 
haps thou, as well as theſe wwretches, 
ewilt think it fo! 


Sally then ordered a dinner, and ſaid, 


they would ſoon be back again, and 


ſee that ſhe eat and diank, as a good 
Chriſtian ſhould, comporting herſelf to 


her condition, and making the belt of 
What has not this charming crea- 
ture ſuffered, what has ſhe not gone 
through, in theſe laſt three months, 
that I know of !—=Who would think 
ſuch a dehicately-framed perſon could 
have ſuſtained what ſhe has ſuſtained ! 


We ſometimes talk of bravery, of cou- 


rage, of fortitude! Here they are in per- 


fection Such bravoes as thou and I 


ſhould never have been able to ſupport 
ourſelves under half the perſecutions, 
the diſappointments, and contumelies, 


that /be has met with; but, like cow- 


ards, ſaould have ſlid out of the world, 
baſely, by ſome back-door; that is to 
ſay, by a ſword, by a piſtol, by a hal- 
ter, or knife but here is a fine-prin, 
cipled woman, who, by dint of ihis 
noble conſideration, as I unagine ¶ What 
elſe can ſupport her?]—that ſhe has 
not deſerved the evils ſhe contends with 
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and that h avorld i. d:figned but as a 


tranſitory fiate of probation; and that ſhe 


is tradelling to another and better; puts 


up with all the hardſhips of the journey; 
ana is not to be diverted from her courſe 
by the attacks of thieves and robbers, or 
any other terrors and difficulties; bezng 


aſſured of an ample reward at the end 


it. 
If thou thinkeſt this reflection un- 


charaQeriſtick from a companion and 


friend of thine, imagineſt thou, that 1 
profited nothing by my long attendance 
on my uncle in his dying ſtate; and 
from the pions reffections of the good 


clergyman, who, day by day, at the poor 


man's own requeſt, viſited and prayed 
by him? — And could I have another 
ſuch inſtance as this, to bring all theſe 
reflections home to me? 

Then who can write of good perſons, 
and of good ſubjects, and be capable 


of admiring them, and not be made ſe- 
rious for the fime? And hence may we 


gather what a benefit to the morals of 
men the keeping of good company muſt 
be; while thoſe who keep only bad, 
muſt neceſſarily more and more harden, 
and be hardened. | 

*T1s twelve of the clock, Sunday 
night—T can think of nothing but of 
this excellent creature. Her diſtreſſes 
fill my head and my heart. I was 
drowſy for a quarter of an hour; but 
the fit is gone off. And I will conti- 
nue the melancholy ſubject from the in- 
formation of theſe wretches. Enough, 


J dare ſay, will ariſe in the viſit T ſhall 
make, if admitted to-morrow, to ſend 
by thy ſervant, as tothe way I am likely 


to find her in. 7 
After the women had left her, ſhe 
complained of her head and her heart; 
and ſeemed terrified with apprehen— 
ſions of being carried once more to 8in- 
clair's. | 


Refuſing any-thing for breakfaſt, 


Mrs. Rowland came up to her, and 
told her, (as theſe wretches owned they 
had ordered her, for fear ſhe ſhould 
ſtarve herſelf) that ſhe 2nuf{ and ould” 
have tea, and bread and butter: and 
that, as ſhe had friends who could ſup- 


port her, if the wrote to them, it was 


a wrong thing, both for herſelf and 
them. to ſtarve herſelf thus. . 


If it be for your own fakes,” ſaid 


| the, © that is another thing: let coffee, 


s or tea, or chocolate, or what you 
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© will, be got: and put down a chicken 
to my account every day, if vou 
© pleaſe, and eat it yourſelves. I vill 
« taſte jt, if I can. I would do yo. 
© thing to hinder you. IT have friends 
* will pay you liberally when they 
© know I am gone.” 
They wondered, they told her, at her 
ſtrange compoſure in foch diſtreſſes. 
They were nothing, ſhe ſaid, toavþat 
/he had ſuffered already from the vilet 
of all men. The diſgrace of ſeizing 
her in the ſtreet; multitudes of people 
about her; ſhocking imputationswound. 
ing her ears; had indeed been very af. 
fecting to her. But that was over, 
Every-thing ſoon would !--And ſhe 
ſhould be ſtill more compoſed, were it 
not for the apprebenſions of ſeeing one 
man, and one woman; and being trick. 
ed or forced back to the vileſt houſe in 


the world. 


Then were it not better to give way 
to the two gentlewomen's offer to bail 
her? — They could tell her, it was a 
very kind proffer; and what was not to 
be met with every day. 

She believed fo. 


The ladies might, poſſibly, diſpenſe 


with her going back to the houſe to 


which ſhe had ſuch an antipathy. Then 
the compaſſionate gentleman, who way 
inclined to make it up with her credi - 
tors on her own bond It was ſtrange 
to them ſhe hearkened not to ſo genes 
rous a propoſal. Sp 
Did the two ladies tell you who the 
© gentleman was ?—Or, did they ſay 
any more on that ſubject ?' 

Ves, they did! and hinted to me, 
ſaid the woman, that you had nothing 
* to do, but to receive a viſit from the 
© gentleman, and the money, they be- 
* lieved, would be laid down on your 
© own bond or note.” ELLE bg 

She was ſtartled, | 

I charge you,“ ſaid ſhe, ©as you 
© will anſwer it one day to my friends, 
that you bring no gentleman intomy 
company. I charge you don't. 
© you do, you know not what may be 
the conſequence.” | 

They apprehended no bad conſe · 
quence, they ſaid, in doing their duty: 
and if ſhe knew not her own good, her 
friends would thank them for taking 
any innocent ſteps to ſerve her, though 
againſt her wall. | 75 

« Don't puſh me upon extremities, 
© man !—Don't make me deſpera'ts 

185 HR *4 Gr ks, 6 woman”? 
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«© woman!—T have no ſmall difficulty, 


© notwithſtanding the ſeeming compo. 


« ſare you juſt now took notice of, to 
« hear, as I ought to bear, the evils I 
« ſuffer. But if you bring a man or 


© men to me, be the pretence what it -, 


{ will—— 


She ſtopt there, and looked ſoearneſt- _ 


ly, and fo wildly, they ſaid, that they 
did not know but ſhe would do ſome 
harm to herſelf, if they diſobeyed her; 
and that would be a ſad thing in their 
houſe, and might be their ruin. They 
therefore promiſed, that no man ſhould 
be brought to her but by her own con- 
ſent. | | 


Mrs. Rowland prevailed on her to 
drink a diſh of tea, and taſte ſome bread 
and butter, about eleven on Saturday 


morning: which ſhe probably did, to 


have an excuſe not to dine with the wo- 
men when they returned. 


But ſhe would not quit her preſor- 
room, as the called it, to go into their 
parlour. | | | 


Unbarred windows, and a lightſomer 


apartment, ſhe ſaid, had too chearful 
an appearance for her mind. 
A ſhower falling, as ſhe ſpoke, 


What, ſaid ſhe, looking up, do | 


* theelements weep for me ?? 


At another time; the light of the ſun 


was irkſome to her, The ſun ſeemed 
to ſhine in to mock her woes. | 


Methought, added ſhe, the ſun 


* darting in, and gilding theſe iron bars, 
plays upon me, like the two women, 


* who came to inſult my haggard looks 
by the word beauty; and my dejetted 
* heart, by the word baughty-airs ! 
pally came again at dinner-time, 10 
ſee bow ſhe fared, as the told her; and 
that ſhe did not ftarve herſelf: and, as 
ſhe wanted to have ſome talk with her, 


if ſhe gave her leave, ſhe would dine 


with her. 

I I cannot eat.“ | 
* You muſt try, Miſs Harlogue. 
And, dinner being ready juſt then, ſhe 

offered her hand, and deſired her to 

walk down. . 

No; the would not ſtir out of her 
$1ifon- room... | | | 

„ Theſe ſullen airs won't do, Miſs 

Harloꝛue: indeed they won't. 

de was ſilent. 

* You will have harder uſage than 
amy you have ever yet known, I can 


tell you, if you come not into ſome 


. ®mour to make maiters up: 
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She was {till Glent. 3 

* Come, Mi, walk down to dinner. 
© Let me entreat you, do. Miſs Hor- 
ton is below: ſhe was once your fa- 
6 vourite,? | 1 4 | - 

She waited for an anſwer : but re- 
ceived none, _ rr 
* We came to make ſome propoſals 
to you, for your good; though you 
affronted us ſo lately. And we 
would not let Mrs. Sinclair come in 
perſon, becauſe we thought to oblige 
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ou. | 

x This is indeed obliging.“ | 
Come, give me your hand, M/ 

Harlowe: you are obliged to me, I 
can tell you that: and let us go down 
© to Miſs Horton.“ | 

© Excuſe me: I will not ſtir out of 
© this room.“ . | 

Would you have me and Miſs 
Horton dine in this filthy bed-room?? 

It is not a bedroom to me. I 
© have not been in bed; nor will, while 
IJ am here.“ 

And yet you care not, as I ſee, to 
© leave the houſe. —And ſo you won't 
go down, Miſs Harlowe ?” | 

I won't, except I am forced to 
. Sada 

Well, well, let it alone. I ſha'n'e 
© aſk Miſs Horton to dine in this room, 
L aſſure you. Iwill (end up a plate.“ 

And away the little ſaucy toad fut - 
tered down. f 

When they had dined, up they came 
together. CERES | 

Well, Miſs, you would not eat 
© any-thing, it ſeems?—Very pretty 
„ ſullen airs, theſe!—No wonder the 
* honeſt gentleman had ſuch a band with 
© % | e 

"She only held up her hands and eyes; 
the tears trickling down her cheeks. 

Inſolent devils !—how much more cruel 


adnd inſulting are bad wanen, even than 


bad men! | 
« Methinks, NMI, ſaid Sally, © you 

are a little ſoily, to what we have 3 

you. Pity ſuch a nice lady ſhould 

not have changes of apparel! Why 
won't you ſend to your jodgings for 
linen; „ — „ 

I am not nice now.. 

_ © Miſs looks well and clean in any. 
thing, ſaid Polly. But, dear Ma- 
dam, why won't you fend to 5 5 
lodgings? Were it but in kindneſs 
to the people? They muſt have a con- 
cern about you. And your Miſs 
„„ Its © Howe 
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the particulars of their | 
ment: and this for two reaſons; the 


behalf, to 
expected an anſwer; and made no doubt, 
that you would come up with the meſ- 
ſenger, and generoufly pay the whole 
debt, and aſk her pardon for neglect- 
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< Howe will wonder what's become of 
« you; for, no doubt, you correſpond.” 


She turned from them, and, to her- 


felf, ſaid, © Too much! Too much!'— 
She toſſed her handkerchief, wet before 
with her tears, from her, and held her 
apron to her eyes, 54 

© Don't weep, Miſs!” ſaid the vile 
Polly. | W 3 \ 
Vet do,” cried the viler Sally, * it 
© will be a relief. Nothing, as Mr, 


© mightily.” 
J could not bear the recital of this 


with patience. Yet I curſed them not 


ſo moch as I ſhould have done, had I 
not had a mind to get from them all 
gentle treat- 


one, that I might ſtab thee to the heart 
with the repetition; the other, that 1 


might know upon what terms I am 


likely to fee the unhappy lady to-mor- 
row, | 


© Well, but, Miſs Harlowe,* eried 


Sally, do you think theſe forlorn airs 
© pretty? You are a good chriſtian, 
© child. | 
© has got you a Bible- book O there it 


Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe 


© lies -I make no doubt, but you 
© have doubled down the u/eful places, 


© as honeſt Matt. Prior fays.” 
Then riſing, and taking it up“ Ay, 


© fo you have The Book of Fob! One 
© opens naturally here, I fee — M) 
mamma made me a fine Bible- ſcho- 
lar. Eccleſiaſticus tool That's A- 


£ pocrypha, as they call it Vou 
3 
* tre, Miſs Horton, I know ſomething 


of the book.” . 


They propoſed once more to bail her, 


and to go home with them. A motion 
which ſhe received with the ſame in- 


dignation as before. 3 

Sally told her, That ſhe had written 
in à very favourable manner, in her 
u; and that ſhe every hour 


ing it. 
This diſturbed her ſo much, that 
they feared ſhe would have fallen into 


fits. She could not bear your name, 


me ſaid. 


She hoped ſhe ſhould never 
ſee you more: and were you to intrude 
yourſelf, dreadful conſequences might 
follow, ne Hy | I 
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Surely, they ſaid, ſhe would he glad 
to he releaſed from her confinemem. 

Indeed ſhe ould, now they had be. 
gun to alarm her with his name, who 
was the author of all her woes: and 
who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to 
this new outrage, in order to bring her 
to his own infamous terms, | 

Why then, they afked, would fhe 
not write to her friends, to pay Mrs, 


Sinclair's demand? 
* Lovelace once told me, dries ſooner 
' © than tears. For once I too wept 


Becauſe ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould not long 
trouble any-body ; and becauſe” the 
knew, that the payment of the money, 
if ſhe thould be able to pay it, was not 
what was aimed at. RE 
© Sallyowned, that ſhe told her; That, 


truly, fhe had thought herſelf as'well 


deſcended, and as well educated; ag 


herſelf, though not entitled to ſuch 
conſiderable fortunes. And had the 


impudence to inſiſt upon it to me to b 


truth. 


She had the inſolence to add, ole 


lady, That ſhe had as much reaſon s 


He, to expect Mr. Lovelace would 
marry her; he having contracted to do 
ſo before he knew Mifs Clariſſa Har 
lowe; and that ſhe had it under his 
hand; and ſeal too —or elſe he had not 
obtained his end: therefore it was nat 
likely ſhe ſhoyld be fo officious as to do 
his work againſt herſelf, if ſhe thought 
Mr. Lovelace had deſigns upon her, 
like what ſhe preſumed to hint at: that, 


for her part, her only view was, to 


procure liberty to a young gentlewo- 


man, who made thoſe things grievovs _ 


to her which would not be made ſuch a 
rout about by any-bedy elſe—and to 


pans the payment of a juſt debt to 


er friend Mrs. Sinclair. 
She beſought them to leave her. She 
wanted not theſe inſtances, ſhe ſaid, to 
convince her of the company ſhe was 
in: and told them, that, to get rid of 
ſuch viſitors, and of the ſtill worſe he 
was apprehenſive of, ſne would write 
to one friend to raiſe the money for her; 
though it would be death for her to 00 
ſo; becauſe that friend could not dot 
without her mother, in whoſe eye t 
would give a ſelfiſh appearance. to 4 
friendſhip that was above all ſordid al- 
los.. . 
They adviſed her to write out of 
hand. | | a 
* But how much muſt I write for? 
© What is the ſum ? Should I not hate 
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< Howe will wonder what's become of 
« you; for, no doubt, you correſpond.” 
She turned from them, and, to her- 

felf, ſaid, © Too much! Too mich!'— 
She toſſed her handkerchief, wet before 
with her tears, from her, and held her 


apron to her eyes, * 4 
© Don't weep, Miſs?” ſaid the vile 


Polly. 
© Yet do, cried the viler Sally, 
© will be a relief. Nothing, as Mr, 


Lovelace once told me, dries ſooner. 


than tears. 


For once I too wept 
© mightily,” e ee | 


I could not bear'the recital of this 


with patience, Yet I curſed them not 
ſo much as I ſhould have done, had I 
not had a mind to get from them all 
the particulars of their gentle treat: 
ment: and this for two reaſons; the 
one, that I might ſtab thee to the heart 
with the repetition; the other, that I 
might know upon what terms I am 


likely to fee the unhappy lady to- mor- 


row, 


Well, but, Miſs Harlowe," cried 
Sally, do you think thele forlorn airs 
pretty? You are a good chriſtian, 


© child. Mrs. Rowland tells me, ſhe. 


© has got you a Bible- book -O there it 
lies -I make no doubt, but you 
© have doubled down the «/#ful places, 
© as honeſt Matt. Prior fays.* : 

Then riſing, and taking it up—* Ay, 
© ſo you have The Book of Fob! One 
© opens naturally here, I ſee — My 


pe 


mamma made me a fine Bible-ſcho- - 


© lar,—Fcclefiafticus tool That's A- 
« pocrypha, as they call i. Vou 
* fee, Miſs Horton, I know ſomething 
© of the book. . | 
They propoſed once more to bail her, 
and to go home with them. A motion 
which ſhe received with the ſame in- 
dignation as before. 
Sally told her, That ſhe had written 
in à very fayourable manner, in her 
behalf, to You; and that ſhe every hour 
expected an anſwer; and made no doubt, 
that you would come up with the meſ- 
ſenger, and generoufly pay the whole 
debt, and aſk her pardon for neglett- 


ing it. Hos ot RES 
This diſturbed her ſo much, that 
they feared ſhe would have fallen into 
fits. She could not bear your name, 
the ſaid. She hoped ſhe ſhould never 
ſee you more: and were you to intrude 
yourſelf, dreadful conſequences might 
follow, 2 * 


lady, That ſhe had as much reaſon” 
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Surely, they ſaid, ſhe won!d be glad 
to he releaſed from her confin&mem, 

Indeed ſhe ſhould, now they had be. 
gun to alarm her with his name, who 
was the author of all her woes: and 
who, ſhe now ſaw plainly, gave way to 


this new outrage, in order to bring her 
to his own infamous terms, 


Why then, they -afked, would he 
not write to her friends, to pay Mrs, 
Sinclair's demand? wg 

Becauſe ſhe hoped ſhe ſhould not long 
trouble any-body ; and becauſe” ſhe 
knew, that the payment of the money, 
if ſhe thould be able to pay it, was nat 


what was aimed at. 5 


Sally owned, that ſhe told her, That, 


truly, fhe had thought herſelf as well 


deſcended, and as well educated, ay 
herſelf, though not entitled to ſuch 
conſiderable fortunes; And had the 
impudence to inſiſt upon it to me tobe 
truth. | 855 * 2803 
She had the inſolence to add, tothe' 


He, to expect Mr. Lovelace would 
marry her; he having contracted to de 
fo before he knew Mifs Clariffs Hars 
lowe; and that the had it ander his 
hand and ſeal too—or elſe he had not 
obtained his end: therefore it was not 
likely ſhe ſnould be fo officious as to do 
his work againſt herſelf, if ſhe thought 
Mr. Lovelace had deſigns upon ber, 
like what ſhe preſumed to hint at: tlat, 
for her part, her only view. was, to 
procure liberty to a young gentlewo- 
man, who made thoſe things-grievovs 
to her which would not be made ſuch a 
rout about by any- body elſe—and to 
r e. the payment of a juſt debt to 
er friend Mrs, Sinclair. 25 

She beſought them to leave her, Sbe 
wanted not theſe inſtances, ſhe ſaid, to 
convince her of the company ſhe was 
in; and told them, that, to get rid of 


ſuch viſitors, and of the (till worſe | 


was apprehenſive of, the would write 
to one friend to raiſe the money for her; 
though it would be death for her to 00 
ſo; becauſe that friend could not do it 
without her mother, in whoſe eye * 
would give a ſelfiſh appearance to 4 
TY that was above all ſordid al. 
oys. 8 
They adviſed her to write out of 
hand. ; | 
* But how much muſt I write for? 
© What is the ſum ? Should I not hatt 
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t | took not your lodgings. But he 
« that could treat me as he has done, 
6 could do this!” ; | 

« Don't ſpeak againſt Mr. Lovelace, 
« Miſs Harloave. He is a man I greatly 
« eſteem.” [Curſed toad !] And, bat - 
ing that he will take his advantage, 
© where he can, of as filly credulous 
« women, he is a man of honour.” 


She lifted up her hands and eyes, Tk 


d of ſpeaking: and well ſhe might! 
| 2 any e , could have uſed, 
could not have expreſſed the anguiſh ſhe 
muſt feel, on being comprehended in 
the US. Sh 

che muſt write for one hundred and 
fifty guineas, at leaſt: two hundred, if 
ſhe were ſhort of money, might as well 
be written for. 


Mrs. Sinclair, ſhe ſaid, had all her 


| eloaths. Let them be ſold, fairly ſold, 


and the money go as far as it would 805 
She had alſo a few other valuables; but 
no money (none at all) but the poor 
half-guinea, and the little ſilver they 
had ſeen, She would give bond to pay 
all that her apparel, and the other 
matters ſhe had, would fall ſhort of. 
She had great effects belonging to her 
of right. Her bond would, and muſt, 
be paid, were it for a thouſand pounds. 
But her cloaths ſhe ſhould never want. 
She believed, if not too much under- 
valued, thoſe, and her few valuables, 


would anſwer every-thing. She wiſhed 


for no ſurplus but to diſcharge the laſt 
expences; and forty ſhillings would do 
as well for thoſe as forty pounds. * Let 
* my ruin,” {aid ſhe, lifting up her 
eyes, be LARGE! Let it be COM- 
* PLEAT, inthis life! For a compoſi- 
tion, let it be COMPLEAT,” And 
there ſhe topped. 

The wretches cauld not help wiſhing 
to me for the opportunity of making 
ſuch a purchaſe for their own wear. 


How I curſed them! and, in my heart, 


tber l Rut too probable, thought I, 
* that this vile Sally Martin may hope,” 


[Though thou art incapable of it] 


* that her Lovelace,” as ſuè has the aſ- 


ſurance, behind thy back, to call thee, 


may preſent her with ſome of the poor 
* lady's ſpoils!" 
Will not Mrs. Sinclair,” proceeded 
me, * think my cloaths a ſecurity, till 
; they can be. ſold? They are very 
, good cloaths. A ſuit or two but juſt 
pot on, as it were; never worn. 
* They coſt much more than is de- 
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« manded of me. My father lowed to 
« ſee me fine—All ſhall] go. But let 


me have the particulars of her de- 


mand. I ſuppoſe I muſt pay for my 
* defiroyer” [ That was her well-adapt- 
ed word] and his ſervants, as well as 


Ly 


aboye wiſhing, that any-body, who 


expoſtulated with, as to the juſtice 
and equity of this payment, If I 
have but enough to pay the demand, 
I ſhall be ſatisfied; and will leave 
the baſeneſs of fuch an action as 
this, as an aggravation of a. guilt 
which I thought could tf be aggra- 
vated.” | 

J own, Lovelace, I have malice in 
this particularity, in order to ſting 


6 
c 
c 
« 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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' thee to the heart. And, let me aſk 


thee, What now thou canſt think of 
thy barbarity, thy unprecedented bar- 


barity, in having reduced a perſon of 


her rank, fortune, talents, and virtue, 
fo low? l 

The wretched women, it muſt be 
owned, act but in their profeſſion; à 


profeſſion thou haſt bgen the principal 


means of reducing theſe two to act in. 


And they know. what thy deſigns have 


been, and how far proſecuted, It is, 
in their opinions, uſing her gently, 
that they have forborne to bring to her 


for myſelf. I am content to do fo. 
Indeed I am content to do fo—lI am 


could thus act, thould be ſo much as 


the woman ſo juſtly odious to her; and 


that they have not threatened her with 
the introducing to her ſtrange men: 
nor yet brought into her company their 
ſpirit-breakers, and humbling-drones, 
(fellows not allowed to carry ſtings) 
to trace and force her back to their de- 
teſted houſe; and, when there, into all 
their meaſures. | jk 


Till I came, they thought thou 


wouldſt not be diſpleaſed at any-thing 


ſhe ſuffered, that could help to mortify 
her into a ſtate of ſhame and difgrace ; 


- and bring her to comply with thy views, 


when thou ſhouldſt come to releaſe her 


from theſe wretches, as from a greater 


evil than cohabiting with thee, 


When thou conſidereſt theſe things, 
thou wilt make no difficulty of believ- 


ne 


ing, that this their awn account of 


their behaviour to this admirable wo- 
man has been far ſhort of their inſults; 
and the leſs, when I tell thee, that, 
all together, their uſage had ſuch ef- 
fects upon her, that they left her in 


violent hyſtericks; ordering an apothe- 


cary 
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cary to be ſent for, if ſhe ſhould con- 


tinue in them, and be worſe; and par- 
ticularly, (as they had done from the 
firſt) that they kept out of her way any 
edged or pointed jnftrument; eſpecially 


a penknife; which, pretending to mend 


a pen, they ſaid, ſhe might aſk for. 


At twelve Saturday night, Rowland 


ſent to tell them, that ſhe was ſo ill, 
that he knew not what might be the iſ- 
fue; and wiſhed her out of his houſe. 


And this made them as heartily wiſh 


to hear from you. For their meſſen- 
ger, to their great ſurprize, was not 
then returned from M. Hall. And 
they were ſure he muſt have reached 
that place by Friday night. . 

Early on Sunday morning, both de- 
vils went to ſee how ſhe did. They 


had ſuch an account of her weakneſs, 
lowneſs, and anguiſh, that they for- 


bore (out of compaſſion, they ſaid, 
finding their viſits ſo diſagreeable to 


her) to ſee her. But their apprehen- 


ſion of what might be the iſſue was, no 


doubt, their principal conſideration: 


nothing elſe could have ſoftened ſuch 
flinty boſoms. ESE Avg 
They ſent for the apothecary Row- 


land had had to her, and gave him, 


and Rowland, and his wife and maid, 
ſtri& orders, many times repeated, for 
the utmoſt care to be taken of her— 
No doubt, with an Old Bailey forecaſt. 
And they ſent up to let her know what 
orders they had given: but that, under- 
ſtanding ſhe had taken ſomething to 


compole herſelf, they would not diſ- 
turb her. 


She had ſcrupled, it ſeems, to admit 


the apothecary's viſit over-night, be- 
_ cauſe he was a MAN. Nor could ſhe 


be prevailed, upon to ſee him, till they 
pleaded their own ſafety to her. 

They went again, from church: 
[Lord, Bob, theſe creatures go to 
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uſage he had received from you, in 
of the reward he had 3 
expect for the ſuppoſed good news that 
he carried down. — A pretty fellow, 
art thou not, to abuſe people for the 
conſequences of thy own faults? 
Dorcas, whoſe acquaintance this fel. 
low is, and who recommended- him for 
the journey, had canditioned with him, 
it ſeems, for a ſhare in the expected 
bounty from you. Had ſhe been to 
have had her ſhare made good, I wiſh 
thou hadſt broken every bone in his 


PTS 1 Y 
Under what ſhocking diſadvantages, 
and with this addition to them, that [ 
am thy friend and intimate, am I to 
make a viſit to this unhappy lady to- 

morrow morning! In thy zame, too! 
Enough to be refuſed, that I am of a 
ſex, to which, for thy ſake, ſhe has ſo 
juſtifiable an. averſion; nor, having 
ſuch a tyrant of a father, and ſuch an 
implacable brother, has ſhe reaſon to 
make an exception in favour of any of 
it on thezr accounts. 

It is three o'clock. I will cloſe 
here; and take a little reſt: what J 
have written will be a proper prepara- 
tive for what ſhall offer by-and-by. 

T ny ſervant is not to return without 
a letter, he tells me; and that thou ex · 
pecteſt him back in the morning. Thou 
haſt fellows enough where thou art at 
thy command. If I find any difficulty 
in ſeeing the lady, thy meſſenger ſhall 
poſt away with this.—Let him look to 
broken bones; and other confequences, 
if what he carries anſwer not thy ex- 
pectation. But, if I am admitted, 
thou ſhalt have this and the reſult of 
my audience both together. In the 
former caſe, thou mayeſt ſend another 
ſervant to wait the next advices, from 


church!] But the ſent them down 


word, that the muſt have all the re- 
mainder of the day to herſelf. 


When I firſt came, and told them of 
thy execrations for what they had done, 


and joined my own to them, they were 
aſtoniſhed. _ The mother ſaid, ſhe had 
thought ſhe had known Mr. Lovelace 
better; and expected thanks, and not 
n | 1255 
While I was with them, came back 
halting and curſing, moſt horribly, 
their meſſenger; by reaſon of the ill- 
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A BOUT fix this morning I went 
to Rowland's. Mrs. Sinclar 
was to follow me, in order to diſmils 
the action; but not to come in ht. 


Rowland, upon enquiry; toll = 
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| the lady was extremely ill; and 
— oy deſired, that no one but 
his wiſe or maid ſhould come near 


eds, 1 f ſee ber., 1 bad told 
him my buſineſs over · night, and I muft 
92155 wife went up: but returned pre. 


ſpeal to her; yet that hereyelids moved 
— the either would not, or could 
not, open them, to look up at her. 
„ Oens, woman, ſaid I, the lady 
5 may de in a fit: the lady may be dy- 


„ ing-Let me. go up. Shew me the 
4 way.' | 5 
A horrid hole of a houſe, ih an al- 


ley they call a court; ſtairs wretchedly 
2 even to the firſt floor rooms: 
und into a den 2 led me, with broken 
walls, which had been papered, as I 
ſaw by a multitude of tacks, and ſome 
Fort bits held on by the ruſty heads. 
The floor indeed was clean, but the 
ciding was ſmoked with variety of fi- 
ures, and initials of names, that had 
kanthe woeful employment of wretch- 
es who had no other way to amuſe 
themſelves. F 
A bed at one corner, with coarſe eur - 
- fains4acked up at the feet to the ciel- 
ing; becauſe the curtain- rings were 
broken off; but a coverlid upon it with 
a cleaniſh look, though plaguily in 
tatters, and the corners tied up in taſ- 
els, that the rents in it might go no 


The windows dark and double · bar · 
red, the tops boarded up to ſave mend - 
ing; and only a little . aned eye 
let hole of a caſement to let in air; 
more, however, coming in at broken 
Pants, than could come in at that. 

Four old turkey - worked chairs, 
butitta-bottomed, e ſtuffing ftaring 

An old, tottering, worm-eaten ta - 

„ thit had more nails beſtowed in 
mending it to make it ſtand, than the 
Uble coſt! fifty years ago, when new. 

On the 'mantle-piece was an iron 
ſhove-up candleſtick, with a lighted 
candlein it, twinkle, twinkle, twinkle, 
four of them, I ſuppoſe, for a penny. 


r that, on the ſane melf, was mn 


an old looking-glaſs, - cracked through 
the middle, breaking ont into a A ; 
land points j the crack given it, per- 
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to the door; which was only ſhut to; 


fore deſeri 


— ——— — — 


to whom it 

hiv heart's woes in his face. 7 
The chimney had two half. tiles in 

it on one fide, and one whole one oh 


the other; which ſhewed it had been in 


better plight; but now the very mortar 
had followed the reft of the tiles in 
every other place, and left the bricks 


1 ing, She could not get her to bare. | Rs 
l An old half-barred ſtove-grate wab 


in the chimney; and in that a large 
ſone-bottle without a neck, filled with 
baleful yew, as an ever-green, with- 


_ ered fouthernwood, dead ſweet - briar, 


and (rigs of rue in flower. 

Te finiſh the ſhocking deſcription, 
in à dark nook ftood an old broken - 
bottomed cane couch, without a ſquab, 
or coverlid, ſunk at one corner, and 
unmortiſed by the failing of one of 
it's worm: eaten legs, which lay in two 
ieces under the wretched piece of fur. 


niture it cauld no longer ſupport. 


Aud this, thau horrid Lovelace, was 


the bed-chamber of the divine Cla- © 
rija!!l 0 , | 
I had leifurt to caſt my eye on theſe. 


things: for, going up ſoftly, the poor 


lady turned not about at our entrance; 
nor, till I ſpoke, moved her head. 
She was neeling in a corner of the 


room, near the diſmal window, againſt 


the table, on an old bolſter (as it ſeem- 


ed to be) of the cane couch, half-cq- 
vered with her handkerchief; her back 
{No need of faſtenings!] her arms 
croſſed upon the table, the fore-finger 
of her right-hand in her Bible. She 


had perhaps been W in it, and 
could read no longer. Pa 
ink, lay by her book, on the table. 


per, pens, 
Her dreſs was White damaſk, exceed - 
ing neat; but her . ſtays ſeemed not 
tight-laced. I was told afterwards, 


that her laces had been cut, when lhe 
fainted away at her entrance into this 


curſed place; and ſhe had not been ſo- 
licitous enough about her dreſs, to ſend 
for others. Her head-dreſs was a lit- 
tle diſcompoſed; her charming hair, in 
natural re as you have angled 
as if not lately combed, irregular 

ading one fide of the lovelief n * 
in the world; as her diſordered rum- 
_ hatidkerchief did the other, Her 
ace 


[O' how altered "From what 1 had 


ſeen i Yet lovely in ſpite of all 
} FIT tl Yet wer; "ny! griefs 


gave the repreſentation of 


d'it, but a little tangled, 


——— —— — —— — 


— — — . 7— en i. — 
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griefs and ſufferings!) was recliged, 

when we entered, upon her croſſed 

arms; but ſo, as not more than one 
ſide of it to be hid. Nd 

When I ſurveyed the room around, 
and the kneeling lady, ſunk with, ma- 
jeſty too in her white flowing robes (for 

Jhe had not on a hoop) ſpreading the 
dark, though not dirty, War: and 11. 

Juminating that horrid corner; her li- 

nen beyond imagination white, conſi- 

dering that ſhe had not been undreſſed 
ever Face ſhe had been here; I thought 
my concern would have choaked me. 
Something roſe in my throat, I know 
not what, which made me, for a mo- 
ment, guggle, as it were, for ſpeech: 
which, at eee Con 

Con —Confound you both,“ ſaid I, 

to the man and woman, * is this an 

„apartment for ſuch a lady? And 

© could the curſed devils of her own 

© (ex, who viſited this ſuffering angel, 

© ſee her, and leave her, in ſo damn'd 
Ane ee | 

« Sir, we would have had the lady 
to accept of our own bed-chamber; 

© but the refuſed it. We are poor 

C FOO AY we expect nobody will 

© ſtay with us longer than they can help 

Ci”. 1s. | 

« You are people choſen purpoſely, 

© I doubt not” by (6 damned Jane 

© who has employed you; and if your 

© vſuge of this lady has been but half 

"Y as fad as your houſe, you had better 

« never to have ſeen the light.“ 

Up then raiſed the charming ſufferer 
her lovely face but with ſuch a ſignifi - 
- cance Mg Wo overſpreading it, that I 
could not, tor the ſoul of me, help bg- 
ing viſibly affected. #46 

| She wayed her hand two or three 
times towards the door, as if command- 
ing me to withdraw ; and diſpleaſed at 
my intruſton; but did not ſpeak. : 
Permit me, JH will not 
„ upproach one ſtep farther without 
© your leave Permit me, for 6ne mo- 
© ment, the favour of your earl” 
4 NomnNomGommpo,, MAN,” with 


an emphalis—And would have fad 


more; but, as if | ruggling 1 vain for 
Wards, ſhe ſeemed to give up 195 for 
"Joſt, and dropped her head down once 
more, with a deep 6gh, upon her Jeft- 

arm; her right, as af ſhe had not the 
vſe 1 {numbed, I krete ſelf⸗ 
mavedi dropping down on. her fide, 

O that thou hag been 
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ner. And arge be well ſatishi 


tiers! and in “ fee, I ha 
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my place But by what I then felt, iy 
my elf, I am convinced, that a capacity 
of being moved by the diſtelſes of our 
fellow creatures, is far from being dif. 
graceful to a manly heart.' With what 
pleaſure, at that moment, could I have 
cy up my own life, could I but ff 
have avenged this charming creature, 
and cut the throat of her eflroyer, as 
ſhe emphatically calls thee, though the 
friend that I belt love : and yet, at the 
ſame time, my heart-and my eyes gave 
way to a ſoftneſs of which (though not 
ſo hardened a wretch as thou) they 
were never before ſo ſuſceptible, 
I dare not approach you; deafeſ 
lady, without your leave: but on my 
knees I beſeech you to permit me to 
releaſe you from this damned hoyſe, 
and out of the power of the accutled 
* woman, ho was the occaſion of your 
being here! | 
She lifted up her ſweet face once 
more, and beheld me on my knees, 
Never knew I before what it was to 
pray ſo heartily. | 
Are you not Are you not Mr. 
Bel ford, Sir? I think your name is 
© Belford.” | | 
© It is, Madam; and I was ever: 
« worlhipper of your virtues, and an 
advocate for you; and I come ta ts 
* leaſe you from the hands you axe in,” 
And in whoſe to place net-0 
leave me, leave me !—Let me never 
* riſe from this {pot Let me never, 
never more believe in man!' 
This moment, deareſt lady-this 
very moment, if you pleaſe, you may 
* depart whitherſoever you think ft, 
* You are abſolutely free, and your 
on miſtreſs,” |: 
© I had now as lieve die here in thi 
© place, as any-where, I will owe no 
obligation to any friend of hin m 
* whoſe company you have ſeen we. 
So, pray, Sir, withdraw.“ 
Then turning to the offfcer— Mr: 
Rowland I think your name 1s! 
© am better reconciled to your hou 
(than 1 was at firſt, If you can but 
engage that I ſhall haye nobody come 
© near me but your wife, (No man 
© and neither of thoſe women wb hat 
. © ſported with my calamities;.1 
die with you, and in this very col, 


for the trou le you have had with. we 


—] have. enqugh fox tbaure ie, 
1 1 ſamond ng J a 


2 
iz <V i 


x out of her boſom; * and I have friends 


t will redeem it at a high price, when 
am gone. 0 W an 

Bot for you, Sir, looking at me, I 
t beg you to withdraw. If you mean 
me well, God, I hope, will reward 
© You for your good meaning; but to 


the friend of my deſtroyer will I not 


owe un obligation.“ e 
„ Vou will owe no obligation to me, 
r nor to any-body, You have been 
« detained for a debt you do not owe. 


FThe actiom is diſinifſed ; and you will 


© only be ſo good as to give me your 
© hand into the coach; which ſands us 
© near to this houſe as it could draw 
up. And T will eitner leave you at 
© the coach-door, or attend you whi- 
« therſoever you pleaſe, till I ſee you 
© ſafe where you would wiſh to be.“ 

Will you then, Sir, compel! me to 
© be beholden to you'r'” 


© You will inexpreſſibly oblige me, 


Madam, to command me to do you 
* either ſervice or pleaſure,* 

« Why then, Sir, [looking at me] 
But why do you mock me in that 
© humble poltur&*—Riſe, Sir! I can- 
not ſpeak to you elſe, “ 
Bo i 
Only, Sir, take this ring. I have 
© a ſiſter, who will be glad to have it, 
* at the price it ſhall be valued at, fol 
* the former owner's ſake! - Out of the 


© money ſhe gives, let this man be paid 


handfomely paid: and I have a few 
*' valuables more at my lodging, (Dor- 
* cas, or the Man William, can tell 
* where that is z) let them, and my 
V eloaths at the wieked womun's, where 
* you have ſeen me, be ſold for the pay- 
ment of my lodging firſt, and next of 
* your friend's debts, that I have been 

afreſted for, as far as they will go; 
* only reſerying enough to put me into 
the ground, any: where, or any-how, 
, No matter,—TeJl your friend, I wiſh 
| may be enough to ſatisfy the whole 


demand; but if it be not, he muſt 


* make it up himſelf; or, if he think fit 


to draw for it on Miſs Howe, ſhe will 


' fe ay it, and*with intereſt, if he in- 
5 upon it. — And this, Sir, if you 
; Promife to per form, you will do me, 
„Vu offer, both pleaſure and ſer- 
ee and fay you vill, and take the 


5 and withdraw, If 1 want to 
. thing more to you, (You th 
N to de an humane man) will 
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let you know And fo, Sir, God 
„ e e # 


© ble 
I approached her, and was going to 

ſpeak ER ee, ape 
Don't * Sir x here's the ring. 
I ſtood off. 2 | 

And won't you take it? - Won't 
you do this laſt office for me? I have 
no other perſon to aſk it of; elſe, de- 
© lieve me, I would not requeſt it of 
© yot, But take it, or not,'—laying it 
upon the table you muſt withdraw, 
© Sir; I am very ill. I would fain get 


a little reſt, if T could, I find I am 


© going to be bad „ n 

And offering to riſe, ſhe ſunk down 
through exceſs of ' weakneſs and grief, 
in a fainting fit. he Road, 
Why, Lovelace, waſt thou not pre- 
ſent thyſelf Why doſt thou commit 


ſuch villainies, as even thou art afraid 


to appear in; and yet putteſt a weaker 
heart and head upon encountering with 

WC 1 
The maid . in juſt then, the 
woman and ſhe lifted'her up on the de- 
crepit couch z and I withdrew with this 
Rowland; who wept like a child, and 
ſaid; he never in his life was ſo moved, 
et "ſo hardened" a wretch art thous 


_ that I queſtion whether thou <wilt ſhed a 


tear at my relation. _ } 
They recovered her by hartſhorn and 
water, I went dawn mean while; for 
the deteſtable woman had been below 
ſome time. O how did Tevrſe her!—1 
never before was ſo fluent in curſes. + 
She tried to wieedle me; but T re- 
nounced her; and, after ſhe had dif. 
miſſed the action, ſent her away crying, 
or pretending to ery, becauſe of my be- 
haviour to her. itt aan 
Vou will obſerve, that I did not men- 
tion one word to the lady about you. I 
was afraid to do it. For 'twav' plain, 
that ſhe could not bear your name: 
© Your friend," and The company you 
© have ſeen me in,” were the Words 


neareſt to naming you, ſhe could ſpeak t 


and yet I wanted to clear, your inten- 
tion of this brutal, this ſordid looking 
villainy. ALE by 

I ent up again, by Rowland's wife, 
when T heard that the lady wis reco- 
vered, beſeeching her to duft that de- 
vilim place j and the woman afſured her, 
that ſhe'was at full liberty to d ſoß for 
that the action was diſmiſſed, 


But ſhe cared not to aH ert and 
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was ſo weak and low, that it was almoſt 
power as inclination, 


as much out of her 
the woman told me, to ſpeak. a 
I would have haſtened away for m 
friend Doctor H. but the houſe is duch 
a den, and the room ſhe was in ſuch a 
bole, that I was aſhamed to be ſeen. in 
it oy a man of his reputation, eſpecially 
with a woman of ſuch an appearance, 
| — in ſuch uncommon diſtreſs; and I 
found there was no prevailing on her 


to quit it for the peoples bed-room, 
which was neat and li | 


tfome. 
The ſtrong room the was in, the 
wretches told me, ſhould have been in 
| better order, but that it was but the 
yery morning that ſhe was brought in, 
that an unhappy man had quitted it; 
for a more eligible priſon, no doubt; 
| Gnce there could hardly be a worſe. 


Being told, that ſhe deſired not to be 


diſturbed, and ſeemed inclined to doze, 


I took this opportunity to go to her 


lodgings in Covent Garden; to which 
Dorcas (who firſt diſcovered her there, 
as Will was the ſetter from church) had 
before given me a direction. 
The man's name is $mith, a dealer 
in gloves, ſnuff, and ſuch petty mer- 
chandize: his wife the ſhopkeeper: he 
» maker of the gloves they ſell. Honeſt 
people, it ſeems. | 
I thought to have got the woman 
with me to the lady ; but ſhe was not 
within. 


I talked with the man, and told bim 


what had befallen the lady; owing, as 
I faid, to a miſtake of orders; and gave 
| her the character ſhe deſerwed * 
Reed. him to ſend his wife the moment 

ſhe came in, to the lady; directing him 
Whither; notdoubting, that her attend. 
ance would be very. welcome to her; 
which he promiſed, ö 

He told me, that a letter was left for 
her there on Saturday; and, about half 
an hour before I came, another, ſuper- 
| ſcribed by the ſame hand; the firſt, by 
the poſt ; the other, by a countryman 
who, having been informed of her ab- 


ſence, and of all the circumſtances they 


could tell him of it, poſted away, full 
concern, Qing, that the lady he was 

ant from would be ready to break h 
heart at the tidings. Jat zer 
1 thought it right to take the two 
letters back with me; and, diſmiſſing 
my coach, took à chair, as a more pro- 
per vehicle for the lady, if I (the friend 


- - 


HARLOx WFP. 
of her 4eflroyer) could prevail upon hep 


to 8 D D e d. 
And here, being obliged to give way. 
to an indiſgenſible — 1 a 
make thee taſte a litiie: in thy turn, of- 
the plague of ſuſpenſe; and break off, 
without giving thee the leaſt hint of the: 
iſſue of my further 3 1 
know, that thoſe leaſt bear diſappoint. 
ment, who love moſt to give it. In 
twenty inſtances, haſt thou afforded me 
proof of the truth of this obſervation, 

And I matter not thy raving. 
Another letter, however, ſhall be 
ready, ſend for it as ſoon as thou wilt, 
But, were it not, have I not written 
enough to convince thee, that I am thy 
ready and obliging friend, | 
5 J. BETTond! 


LETTER LXVII 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN Bll. / 
MONDAY, JULY 17, ELEVEN AT 

«76068; 4-220 NIGUTs | 
Cf *URSE upon thy hard heart, thou 
vile caitiff! How haſt thou tor- 
tured me, by thy. deſigned abruption! 
"Tis impoſſible that Miſs. Harlowe 
ſhould have ever ſuffered as thou haſt 

made me ſuffer, and as I now ſuffer! 

That ſex is made to bear pain, It is 
a curſe, that the firſt of it entailed upon 
all her daughters, when ſhe brought 
the curſe upon us all, And they love 
thoſe beſt, whether man or child, who 
give them moſt—But to ſtretch upon 

y damned tenter-hooks fuch a ſpirit 
as mine—No rack, no torture, can equal 
my torture! 

And muſt I fill wait the return of 
another meſſenger ? Conſound thee for 
a malicious devil! I wiſh thou wert 3 
poſt-Horſe, and I upon the back of 
thee | How would-1. whip and ſpur, 
and harrow up thy clumſy ſides, till 
made thee a ready · roaſted, ready · flayed, 
meſs of dog's meat; all the hounds in 
the county howling after thee us I drove 
thee, to wait my diſmounting, in ofder 
to devonr> thee piece-meal ; life Kill 
throbbipg in each churned mouthful! 
Give this fellow the ſequel of thy 


Ph CLARISS A; 
' exthion-or chair I ſhall ſit upon, the 
A lie down upon, (if I ge to 
bed) will he return, will be ſtuffed with 
dolt · u i awls, bodkins, corking-- 
pics, and packing+needles: already I. 
ea fancy, that to pink ys body like 
my mind, I need only to be put into a 


hbgthead fuck full of ſteel. pointed 


ſpikes, and rolled down' u hill three 
times as high as the Monument. 
But I loſe time; yet know not how 
toemploy it till this fellow returns with - 
the ſequel of thy ſoul-harcowing intel · 
AT wo ropes 0 ne 44s 
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LETTER LXVIII. 
MK. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
I LACE, ESQ. 
_ MONDAY NIGHT, JULY 17, 
| O* 9 bo Rowland's, 8 
that the apothecary was ju | 
up. Mrs. Rowland baag 4 with 
him, I made the leſs ſcruple to go up 
too, as it was probable, that to aſk for 
leave would be to aſk to be denied; hop- 
ing alſo, that the letters I had with me 
would be a good excuſe. | 
' She was fitting on the fide of the 
broken couch, extremely weak and low; 
and, I obſerved, cared not to ſpenk to 
the man: and no wonder; for I never 
faw a more ſhocking fellow; of a pro- 
feſſion tolerably genteel, nor heard a 
more illiterate one prate—Phyſician in 
ordinary to this houſe, and others like 
it, I ſuppoſe! He put me in mind of 
Otway's Apothecary in his Caius Ma- 
rius; as borrowed from the immortal 


© Meagre and very rueful were his looks: 
©Sharp tnifery had worn him to the bones, 
 Trnnms famine in his checks: 
Need and oppreſſion ſtaring in his eyes: 
Contempt and beggary hanging on his back: 
© The yy friend of his, nor the world's 


As Tam in black, hetook me, at my 
trance, I believe, to be a doctor; and 
fuok behind me with his hat upon, his 
two thumbs, and locked as if be ext 


peſted the oracle to open, and give him 


HARLOWR, 3gr 


the ſaidl, the leaſt-of her preſent misfars,. 
tunes, that he could nat be left t her, 
own ſex ; and to her option to ſee ham 
ſbe-pleaſed ? n cd himo 3 
I beſought her excuſe; and rinking 
for the apothecary to withdraw, [ whid 
he did] told her, that-I had been at her 
new lodgings, to order every thing to 
be got ready for het reception, preſum - 


-- tibg the would chuſe to go thither: that 


1 had a chair at the door: that Mr. 
Smith and his wife. {I named their 
names, that ſhe ſhould not have room 
for the leaſt fear of Sinclair's] had been 
full of apprehenſions for her ſafety » 
that I had brought two letters, which 


Vere left there for her; the one hy the 


poſt, the other that very morning. 

This took her attention. She held 
out her charming hand for them; tool 
them, and, pre ng them to her lips 
© From the only friend 1 have in the 
© world!” ſaid ſhe, kiſſing them again; 
and looking at the ſeals, as if to ſee 
whether they had been opened. I 


can't read them, ſaid ſhe, my eyes 


© are too dim; and put them into 
c Tock e wes x | ; 
I beſought her to think of quitti 
that wretched hole, | 3 ar 
Whither could ſhe go, ſhe aſked, to 
be ſafe and uninterrupted. for the ſhort 
remainder of her lifez and to avoid be- 
ing again. viſited by the creatures who 
had inſulted her before ? 3 


I gave her the ſolemneſt aſſurances, 


that ſhe ſhould not he invaded in her 


new lodgings by any-body; and ſaid, 
that I would particularly engage m 
honour, that the perſon who bad . 
offended her, ſhould not come Hear bars 
without ber own conſent. ates 
Tour honour, Sir! Are you not 


© that man's friend! 
I am not a friend, Madam, to-his 


© vile actions to the weſt excallent- of 


© women,” . | {© 27361 301907 4 
Da you flatter me, Sir? Then are 


© you a MAN, — But, oh, Sir, 
© friend,* holdin bs ths ET 


with great earneſtneſs, * —— barba- 
ron friend, What has he not to an- 
fſwer for!!! 


There ſhe ſtopt: ber heart fully and 
porting her hand over her eygs and 
. reſenting thy barbarity, it 
en » as Ceſar d the ſtab from his 
diſtinguiſned Brutus !! 
Though the was ſo very nnch difae- 
* 


$92 
dered, I thought T would not loſe this 
opportunity to aſſert your innocence of 
this villainous arreſt, op ITT 

© There is no defending the unhappy 
man in any of his viſe actions by 
* you, Madam; but of this laſt out - 
© rage, by all that's good and ſacred, 
he is innocent! | 
+ © © wretches!, what a ſex is yours! 
© —Have you all one dialect? Good 
© and facred!—if, Sir, you can find 
© an oath, or a vow, or an adjuration, 
that my ears have not been twenty 
© times a day wounded with, then ſpeak 
© it, and T may again believe a MAN.“ 
I was exceſſively touched at theſe 
words, knowing thy haſeneſs, and the 
reaſon ſhe had for them. t en 


But ſay you, Sir; for I would not, 


© methinks, have the wretch capable 


of this ſordid baſeneſs!— Say you, 


that he is innocent of this /aft wick- 
© edneſs? Can you truly ſay that he is! 
By the great God of Heaven——!” 

© Nay, Sir, if you ſwear, I muſt 


doubt you If you yourſelf think 


your woRD inſufficient, what reli- 
© ance can I have on your OATH |—O 
© that this my experience had not coſt 
me ſo dear! But were I to live a 
8 ev years, I would always ſu- 
© ſpect the veracity of a ſwearer, Ex- 
© cuſe me, Sir; but is it likely, that 
4 hewho makes ſo free with his Gop, 
© will ſcruple any-thing that may ſerve 
© his turn with his fellow-creature ?* 
This was a moſt affecting repri- 
manly. 0 | | 
Madam, ſaid I, I have a regard, 
Va regard a gentleman ought to have, 
© to my word: and whenever I forfeit 
C'it to your" . | 
© © Nay, Sir, don't be angry with me. 
© It is grievous to me to queſtion a 
« gentleman's veracity, But your 
6 friend calls himſelf a gentleman— 
© You know not what I have ſuffered 
by a gentleman! — And then again 
ſhe wept. „ 
I Would give you, Madam, de- 
© monſtration, if your grief and your 
© weakneſs would permit it, that he 
has no hand in this barbarous baſe- 
© neſs: and that he refents it as it 
© ought to be feſente d.“ 
Well, well, Sir, [with quickneſs} 
© he will have his account to make up 
« ſomewhereelſe; not to me. I ſhould 
© not be ſorry to find him able to acquit 


© his intention” on this occaſion,” Let 


ber dear friend's letters; mne wovld 


CLARISSA' HARTLO WE. 


© him know, Sir, only one thing, ihat, 
© when you heard me in the bitternelg 
of my ſpirit, moſt vehemently ex- 
* claim againſt the undeſerved uſage ! 
have met with from him, that even 
then, in that paſſionate moment, 1 
« was able to ſay, [And never did 1 
ſee ſuch an earneſt and affeding exal- 
tation of hands and eyes] Give him, 
© good God! repentance and amend. 
ment; that I may be the Jaſt poor 
« creature, who ſhall be ruined by 
© him! — And, in thine oben good 
„time, receive to thy mercy the poor 
« wretch who had zone on me!? 

By my ſoul, I could not ſpeak, 
She had not her Bible before her for 
nothing. | 

I was forced to turn my head away, 
and to take out my handkerchief. 

What an 80 is this! — Even the 
gaoler, and his wife and maid, wept. 

Again, I wiſh thou hadſt been there, 
that thou mighteſt have ſunk: down at 
her feet, and begun that moment to reap 
the effect of her generous wiſhes for 
thee; undeſerving, as thou art, of 
any-thing but perdition ! 
I repreſented to her, that ſhe would 


be leſs free where ſhe was from viſits 


ſhe liked not, than at her own lodg- 
ings. I told her, that it would proba- 
bly bring her, in particular, one vi/i- 
tor, who, otherwiſe, I would engaye 
but I durſt not ſwear again, after the 
ſevere reprimand ſhe had juſt given me] 


ſhould not come near her, without her 


conſent. And Iexprefſed my ſurprize, 
that ſhe ſhould be unwilling to quit 
ſuch a place as this; when it was more 
than probable, that ſome of her friends, 
when it was known how bad ſhe was, 
would viſit her, 8 

She ſaid, the place, when ſhe was 
firſt brought into it, was indeed very. 
ſhocking. to her: but that. ſhe... had 
found herſelf ſo weak and ill, and ber 
griefs had ſo ſunk her, that ſhe. did 
not expect to have lived till now: that 
therefore all places had been alike to 
her; for to die in a priſon, was to 
die; and equally eligible as to die in 3 
palace: [ Palaces, ſhe ſaid, could have 
no attractions for a dying perſon] but 
that, ſince ſhe feared ſhe was not ſo 
ſoon to be releaſed, as ſhe had hoped; 
ſince ſhe was ſuffered to be ſo little 
miſtreſs of herſelf here; and ſince he 
might, by removal, be in the way of 


hope, 


. CLARETSSA 


unt ſhewnight depend upon the 
he 1 bg of 7 at li- 
5 to return to her laſt lo ings; 
(otherwiſe ſhe. would provide. herſelf 
with new ones, out of my knowledge 
as.well as, out of yours) and that I 
was too much of a gentleman, to be 


concerned in carrying her back to the 


houſe ſhe had ſo much reaſon to abhor; 
and to which ſhe had. been once before 
moſt vilely betrayed, to her ruin. 

1 aſſured her, in the ſtrongeſt terms, 
{but ſwore not] that you were reſolved 
not to moleſt her: and, as a proof of 
the ſincerity of my profeſſions, be- 
ſought her to give me directions (in 
purſuance of my friend's expreſs de- 


fire) about ſending all her , apparel, 


and whatever belonged to her, to her 
new lodgings. „ 

.. She leemed pleaſed; and gave me 
inſtantly out of her pocket her keys; 
aſking me, If Mrs. Smith, whom 1 
had named, might not attend me; and 
the would give ber further directions? 
To which I chearfully aſſented; and 
then ſhe told me, that ſhe would accept 
of the chair I had offered her. 5 
I withdrew; and took the opportu- 
nity to be civil to Rowland and his 
maid; for ſhe found no fault with their 


behaviour, for what they vere; and 


the fellow ſeems to be miſerably poor. 
I ſent alſo for the apothecary, who is 
as poor as the officer; (and ſtill poorer. 
I dare ſay, as to the ſkill required in 
his buſineſs) and ſatisfied him beyond 
—A Q | 
The lady, after I had withdrawn, 
-attempted..to read the letters I had 
brought her. But the could read but 
a little way in one of them, and had 
great emotions upon it. 


+ She told the woman ſhe would take 


a ſpeedy opportunity to acknowledge 
| cine and ag EW and to 
_ ſatisfy. the apotheeary; who might ſend 

ber his bill to her lod ings. 1 9561 
Sde gaye the maid. ſomething; pro- 


bably the only half-guinea ſhe had: 


22 theo with diſheolay, her 715 
rembling under her, and ſupporte 
Mrs, Rowland, got on "4K 120 : 
J offered my arm: the was pleaſed to 
"2549. upon it. I doubt, Sir, {aid 
it, as the. Moyed, I have behaved 
4 rudely to you: but, if you knew all, 
| Jou would 7 FO 
+ £4 know, enough, Madam, to con- 


e den lde Shore in nor Such fu. 


HAREOWS. 


© rity, and honour in any, woman, 


„* 


* earth; nor apy one that has been ſo 


© ©. barbaroully treated. 
She looked, at me very earneſtly. 
What ſhe thought I cannot ſay; but, 
in general, I never ſaw ſo much ſoul 
in a woman's eyes, as in hers, 
I ordered my fervant (whoſe mourn- 
ing made him leſs obſervable as ſuch, 
and who had not been in the lady's eye) 
to keep the chair in view; and to bri 
me word, how ſhe did, when ſet down. 
The fellow had the thought to ſtep into 


the ſhop, juſt before the chair entered 


it, under ,pretence of buying ſnuff: 
and ſo odhied himſelf to _ 1 
account, that ſhe was received with 

reat joy by the good woman of the 
houſe; who told her, ſhe was but juſt 
come in; and was preparing to attend 
her in High Holborn.— O, Mrs. 
s Smith,” ſaid ſhe, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
her, did you not think I was run 
© away? —You don't know what 1 


* nave ſuffered ſince I ſaw you, 1 


© have been in a priſon! Arreſted 
$ for debts I owe not But, thank 
© God, I am here!—Will you permit 
your maid—1I have forgot her name 
already e Yar 

* Catharine, Madam“ 

Will you let Catharine aſſiſt me ts 
bed? -I haye not had my cloaths off 
* ſince Thurſday night. 


What ſhe further faid the fellow 


heard not, the leaning upon the mazd, 


and going up-ſtairs, 


But doſt thou not obſerve, what a 
ſtrange, what an uncommon openneſs 
of heart reigns in this lady? She had 


been in a priſon, the ſaid, before a 


ſtranger in the ſhop, and before the 
maid-ſervant: and fo, probably, the 
would have ſaid, had there been twenty 
people. in_the hop. LS 

The diſgrace ſhe cannot hide from 
Herſelſ, as ſhe ſays in her letter to Lady 
Betty, ſhe is not ſolicitous to conceal 
trom the quor id. EET 

But this makes it evident to me, 
that ſhe is reſolved to keep no terms 


wich thee, And yet to be able to 177 
up ſugh a prayer for thee, as ſhe did in 


her priſon; [I will often, mention the 


, Þriſon-room, to teaze thee ] Does not 
this ſhew, that revenge has very little 


ſway in her mind; though the can re- 
tain ſo much proper reſentment ? 
And this is another excellence in thi 


admirable woman's character: for 


893 
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whom, before her, have we met with 
in the whole ſex, or jn ours either, 
that knew how, in practice, to diſtin- 
guiſh between REVENGE and R E- 

EK TEN, for baſe and ungrateful 
treatment? | 

'Tis a curfed thing, after all, that 
ſuch a woman as this ſhould be treated 
as ſhe has been treated. Hadſt thou 
been a king, and done as thou haſt 
done by ſuch a meritorious innocent, I 
believe in my heart, it would have 
been adjudged to be a national fn, 
and the ſword, the peſtilence, or fa- 
mine, muſt have atoned for it!—But 
as thou art a private man, thou wilt 
certainly meet with thy puniſhment, 
(beſides what thou mayeſt expect from 
the juſtice of thy country, and the 
_ vengeance of her friends) as ſhe will 
her reward, HEREAFTER. 


It muft be fo, if there be really ſuch 


a thing as future remuneration; as now 
I am more and more convinced there 
muſt:—elſe, what a hard fate is hers, 
whoſe puniſhment, to all appearance, 

has ſo much exceeded her fault? Ang. 
us to thine, how can temporary burn- 
ings, wert thou by fome accident to be 
_ conſumed in thy bed, expiate for th 
abominable vileneſs to her, in breac 
of all obligations moral and divine? 

I was relolved to loſe no time in have 


in 
lady, at the curſed woman's, ſent her. 
Accordingly, I took coach to Smith's, 
and procured the lady, (to whom T 
ſent up my compliments, and enquiries 
how ſhe re her removal) ill as ſhe 
ſent me down word fhe was, to give 
proper directions to Mrs, Smith: whom 
8 with me to Sinclair's: and who 
Faw every-thing looked out, and put 
into the trunks and boxes they were 
firſt brought in, and carried away in 
two coaches, . 155 
Had I not been there, Sally and 
Polly would each of them have taken 
to herſelf ſomething of the poor lady's 
oils. This they declared: and I had 
ſome difficulty to get from Sally a fine 
Bruſſels- lace head, which the had the 
Confidence to ſay the would wear for 
Mi Harlowe's ſake. Nor ſhould ei. 
ther I or Mrs. Smith have known 
had got it, had ſhe not been in ſearch 
after the ruffles belonging to it. 
My reſentment on this occaſion, and 
the converſation which Mrs. Smith 
and 1 had, (in which I not only expa. 


Vengeance. 


n which belonged to the 


E g 


ELARISSA MARLOWE. 


tisted on the merits ef the lady, by 
expreſſed my concern for her ſuffer. 
ings; though 1 left her room to ſp 
* her married, yet withont averyin 
t) gave me high credit with the 
woman: fo that we are perfectly well 
8 already: by which means! 
ſnall be enabled to give you Accovunitg 
from time to time of af that paſſes; 
and which I will be very induſtrious to 


do, provided I may depend upon the 


ſolemn promiſes 1 have given the lady, 
in your name, as well as in my own, 
that ſhe ſhall be free from all perſonal 
moleſtation from you. And thus hall 
I have it in my power to refurn in kind 
your writing favours; and preſerve my 

ort-hand beſides : which, till this 
correſpondence was opened, I had pretty 
much neglected. | 

I ordered the abandoned woman to 
make out your account. They an. 
ſwered, That they would do it with a 
Indeed they breathe no- 
thing but revenge. For now they ſay, 
you will aſſuredly marry; and yourex- 
ample will be flowed by all your 
friend sand companions—As the old. 
one ſays, to the utter ruin of her poor 


LETTER LXIX. 


MR..BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


TUESDAY MoRN. (july 18) 
| 7 | 6 o'crock. 

AVING fat up late to finih 
and ſeal in readineſs my letter to 
the above period, 1 am diſturbed be- 
fore I wiſhed to have riſen, by the ar. 
rival of thy ſecond fellow, man and 

horſe in a foam, 
While he baits, I will write a fev 
Rues, moſt heartily to congratulate 
thee on thy exprded rage and impt- 
8 and on thy recovery of mental 
tling. ds 
How much does the idea thou gef 


me of thy deferved torments, by th) 


upright dle, bodkins, pins, md 


ead, with iron-ſpikes, and 
macerared ſides, Feight me! of 
' I Will, upon ever occaſion that f. 
fers, drive more ſpikes into thy hog!- 


| head, and roll thee down-hill, md 


7 rather fe- 
as thou recovereſt to ſenſe, or wet 


E e 


packing. nee by thy r ing bp: | 


PE 0 RET. M9" * 


* * 


thou art to enjoy my correſpondence. 
Am not I, who have all along, and 


ix time; proteſted. againſt thy barba- 


rous and ungrateful perfidies to a wo- 
men noble, entitled to drive remorſe, 
if pdſſible, into thy kitherto callous 
Only let me repeat one thing, which 

haps I mentioned too flightly be- 
fore! That the lady was determined 


10 remove to new lodgings; where nei- 


ther you nor I ſhould be able to find 
her, had I not ſolemnly: affured her, 
that ſhe might depend upon being free 


from your viſits. _ 


- Theſe affurances I thought I might 


| vive her, not only becauſe of your 


promiſe, but becauſe it is neceſſary for 


you to know where ſhe is, in order to 


addreſs yourſelf to her by your friends. 
f Enable me therefore to make good 
to her this my ſolemn engagement; or 


adieu to all friendſhip, at leaſt to all 
votreſpondence with thee for ever. 


IJ. BeLForD, 


LETTER, Txx. 


| MR, BELFORD, TO, ROBERT. LOVE- 


LAC, BS G. 39% 


© /*PUESBDAY, JULY 8, A TTANOON. 
1 Renewed my enquiries after the la- 
dy's health, in the morning, by my 
fervant: and as ſoon as T had dined, I 
en myſeli fk... 
I had but a poor account of it: yet 
ſent up my compliments. She return- 
ed me thanks for all my good offices; 
and her excuſes, that they could not be 
perſinal juſt then, being very low and 
taint: but if I gave mylelf the trouble 
of coming about ſix this evening, ſhe 
dhould be able, ſhe hoped, to drink a 
Uh of tea with me, aud would then 
thank me herſe lf. 
Im very proud of this condeſcen- 


dong and think it looks not amiſs for 


* 4 Jam your avowed friend, 
tinks'T want fully to remove from 
ber wind all doubts of you in this laſt 
villainous action; and who knows then 


"hat your noble relations may be able 


10 de for you with her, if you bold 
Jour mind: For your ſervaytacquaint- 
F e l e 


uy 


> Sa} . 


id ”o. je 


«nan; and I deſign 


ged Miſs Howe .in- their and r 
favour, before this curſed i hap. 


” 


pened. And I deſtre the particulays 


of all from yourſelf, that I may the 
better know ho to ſerve b. 


Bhe has two handſome apartments, 
a bed chamber and dining-· room, with 
light cloſets in each. She has already 
a nurſe; (the people of the houſe hay. 


ing but one maid) a woman whoſe 
care, diligence, and honeſty, Mrs, 


Smith highly commends. She haslike- 
wiſe the benefit of the voluntary at. 
tendance, and love, as it ſeems, of a 


widow gentlewoman, Mrs. Lovick her 


name, who lodges over her apart- 
ment, and of whom ſhe ſeems very fond, 


having found ſomething in her, ſhe 


thinks, reſembling the. qualities of her 


About ſeven o'clock this morning, 
it ſeems, the lady was fo ill, that ſhe 
yielded to their defires to have an apo- 


thecary ſent for—Not the fellow, thou 


mayſt believe, 'ſhe. had had before at 


'Rowland's;' but one Mr. Goddard, a 


man of ſkill and eminence; and of con- 
ſcience too; demonſtrated as well by ge- 
neral character, as by his preſcriptions 


to this lady: for pronouncing her caſe 


to be grief, he ordered, for the preſent, 


only innocent juleps, by way of cor- 
dial; and a8-ſoon as her ſtomach ſhould 
be able to bear it, light kitehen- diet; 
telling Mrs. Lovick, chat that, with 


air, moderate exerciſe, and chearful 


company, would do her more good 
Was medicines in his ſhop. ' 

This has given me, as it ſeems it has 
the lady, (who alſo praiſes his modeſt 
behaviour, paternal looks, and gen- 
teel addreſs) a very, opinion of the 
make myſelf ac- 
quainted with him, and, if the adviſes 
to call in a doctor, to wiſh him, for the 
fair patient's ſake, more than the phy- 
ſician's, (who wants not practice) my 


worthy friend Dr. H. —-whoſe character 


is above allexception, as his humanity, 
J am ſure, will diſtinguiſh him to the 
FF 
1 Lovick gratified me with an 
account of N he had written from 
the lady's mouth to Miſs Rowe; ſhe 
being unable to write berſelf with ſtea- 
dine: 5 .* "48 # 


It vs to this effect; in anſwer, it 
ſeems to her two letters, whatever were 


the contents of them 


That ſhe had been involved: in a 


5X dreadful 


* . 


, * 
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tueneſt back 10 ſenſelefneſs. 1 Thou 
| 4noweft therefore the terms on which 
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dreadful FP which ſhe was ſure, * You'll excuſe me, Mr. Belforg, 
when known, would exempt her from “ ought to riſe, to thank you fo al 
the effects of her friendly diſpleaſure, your kindneſs to me. I was to blame 
for not anſwering her firſt; having been * to be ſo Joth to leave that ſad plac, 

ut under an arreſt—Could ſhe have for J am in Heaven here, to what] 
believed it? — That ſhe was releaſed * was there; and good people abou 
but the day before: and was now ſo * me, too|—T have not had goo 4 


weak and ſo low, that ſhe was obliged * 2 about me for a. long, long i * 
to get a 'widow gentlewoman in the „ before; ſo that“ [with a half. Hie of 
| ſame houſe to account thus for her ſi-⸗ © I had begun to wonder whither they of 
Jence to her \ Miſs Howe's] two letters were all gone.“ | F 
of the 14th and 16th: that ſhe would, Her nurſe and Mrs. Smith, who wen p 
as ſoon as able, anſwer them——Begged preſent, took occaſion to retire; and, ed 
of her, mean time, not to be uneaſy when we were alone, You ſeem to be (1 
for herz ſince (only that this was aca a perſon of humanity, Sir, (aid ſhe; th 
lamity which came upon her, when ſhe * you hinted, as I was leaving fn. hi 
was far from being well; a load laid * /on, that you were not a ſtranger to | v 
vpon the ſhoulders of a poor wretch, my ſad ſtory, If you kno it tru, 3 
ready before to fink under too heavy a you muſt know that I have been muk 
' burden) it was nothing to the evil ſhe © * barbarouſly treated; and havenotde. e 
bad before ſuffered: and one felicity * ſerved it at the man's hands by whom \ 
ſeemed likely to iſſue from itz which I have ſuffered,” | ſ 
was, that ſhe would be at reſtinan ho- I told her, I knew enough to be con- t 
neſt houſe, with conſiderate and kind- vinced, that. Me had the merit of a ſaint, | 
| Hearted people; having aſſurance given and the purity of an angel: andwaspro- t 
Her, that ſhe ſhould not be moleſted by ceeding, when ſhe ſaid, No flighty | 


the wretch, whom it would be death * compliments! No undue attributes, 
for her to ſee; ſo that now ſhe [Miſs * Sir! | = 
Howe] needed not to ſend to ber by pri- I offered to plead for my fincerity; 
vate and expenſive conyeyances; nor and mentioned the word politeneſs; and 
need Collins to take precautions for would have diſtinguiſhed between that 
fear of being dogged: to her lodgings; and flattery, Nothing can be polite“ 
nor need ſhe write by a fictitious name ſaid the, that is not juſt: Whatever! 
to her, but by her own... may have had;'Lhave-now no vatity 
You ſee lam in away to oblige you: to gratify,? ' . | 
you ſee how much ſhe depends upon my I diſelaimed all intention of compli- 
engaging for your forbearing tointrude ment: all I bad ſaid, and what] ould 
yourſelf.” into her company: let not ſay, was, and ſhould be, the effect 
CAN Orr eee, eſtroy all; and of ſincere veneration. My vnbappy 
make me look like a villain to a lady friend's account of her had entitled ber 
who has reaſon to ſuſpect every man ſbe to that | 


ſees to be ſo.— Upon this condition, I then mentioned your grief, uu 
— may expect all the ſervices that can penitence, your reſolutions of making 
flow from true friendſhip, and from her all the amends that were poſſble 
your fincere well-wiſher,  ' | now to be made her: and in the wo 
IRE IBN OPS. IJ. BELFORD. earneſt manner, I aſſerted your :1n00- 
cegnee as to the laſt villainous outrage- 
SE TOO ITES Her anſwer was to this effe&t—* | 
L'B'T''T E'R- EI. „is painful to me to think of him. 
eee ee e Phe amends you talk of, cannot 
MB. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- made. This laſt violence you ſpeak 
5 'LACE,'BSQ. L oͤf, is nothing to "what precedid i. 
85 . bo LONG. That cannot be atoned for: nor pil- 
A  TUESDAY/NIGHT, JULY 18, © liated:. this may: and. I ſhall not be 
e- from the lady. -Lwas *, ſorry to be convinced, that be cannot 
J admitted into the dining- room, be guilty of ſo very low a vicke 
where ſhewas fitting in an elbow- chair, nes. Vet, after his vile ſorgenes 
in a very weak. and low way. She of hands—after his baſeneſs inm- 
made an effort to ſtand up, when Jen- © poſing vpon me the moſt infamous 
tered; but was forced to keep her ſcat, * perſons as ladies of honour * 


1 —7 


* 1 4% 0 
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t own family—what are the iniquities 
© he is not capable of! 

I would then have given her an ac- 
count of the trial you ſtood with your 
friends: your own previous reſolutions 
of marriage, had ſhe hononred you 
with the requeſted four words all your 
family's earneſtneſs to have the honour 
of her alliance: and the application 
| of your two couſins to Miſs Howe, by 
| general conſent, for that young: lady's 
intereſt with her: but, having juſt touch» 
ed ypoh theſe topicks, ſhe cut me ſhort, 
faying, That was a cauſe before ano- 


her were upon that ſubject; and ſhe 
| would write her thoughts to her as ſoon 
as ſhe was able. 1 
then attempted more particularly 
E to clear you of having any hand in the 
vile Sinclair's officious arreſt; a point 
ſhe had the generoſity to wh you clear- 
ed of: and having mentioned the out- 
rageous letter you had written to me on 
this occaſion, ſhe aſked, if I had that 
letter about me? | o 
| TJownedT had, 
She wiſhed to ſee it. 
This puzzled me horribly: for you 
muſt needs think, that moſt of the free 
things, which, among us rakes, paſs for 
wit and ſpirit, muſt be ſhocking ſtuff to 
the ears and e perſons of delicacy 
of that ſex; andſthen ſuch an air of le- 
vity runs through thy moſt furious let- 
ters; ſuch a falſg bravery, endeavouring 
to carry off ludicrouſly the ſubjects that 
moſt affect thee; that thoſe letters are 
generally the leaſt fit to be ſeen, which 
ought to be moſt to thy credit. | 
Something like this I obſerved to 
ber; and would fain have excuſed my- 
from ſhewing it: but the was ſo 
earneſt, that I undertook to read ſome 
parts of it, reſolving to omit the moſt 
exceptionable, _ = b 
I know thou'lt curſe me for that; 
but I thought it better to oblige her 
than to be ſuſpeRed myſelf; and ſo not 
ye it in my power to ſerve thee with 
her, when ſo good a foundation was 
for it; and when ſhe knows as bad 
thee'as I can tell her, 
Thou remembreſt the contents, I ſup- 
poſe, of thy furious letter *, Her re- 


whe upon the different parts of it; 


* 
* . 7 * : * 
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ther tribunal; Miſs Howe's letters to 
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Upon the two firſt lines, All un- 
© done! undone, by Jupiter! Zounds, 
© Tack, what ſhe [I do now! A curſe 
upon all my plots and contrivances Pom 
thus ſhe expreſſed herſelf; _ 

© O how light, how unaffeRted with 
© the ſenſe of it's own crimes; is the 
heart that could dictate to the pen 
© this libertine froth! | 

The paragraph which mentions the 
vile arreſt, affected her a good deal. 

In the next I omitted thy curſe upon 
thy relations, whom thou wert gallant- 
ing ! and read on the ſeven ſubſequent 
paragraphs, down to thy execrable wiſh 
which was too thocking to read to her. 
What J read produced the following re- 
flections from her: e rl 

© 'The plots and contrivances which 
© he curſes, and the exultings of the 
* wicked wretches on finding me out, 
„ ſhew me, that all his guilt was pre- 
© meditated: nor doubt I, that his 
© dreadful perjuries, and inhuman arts, 
© as he went along, were to paſs for 


fine ſtratagems ; for witty ſport; and 


* to demonſtrate a ſuperiority of inven- 


4 tive talents 0 my cruel, cruel bro- 0 
ther! had it not been for thee, I had 


not been thrown upon ſo pernicious 

© and fo deſpicable a plotter - But 

proceed, Sir; pray proceed,” | 
O fatal 


At that part“ Canſt thou, 

« prognoflicator ! tell me where my pu- 
© ni/hment will end ſne ſighed : and 

when I came to that ſentence “ Pray 
* ing for my reformation, perbaps !'—- 
© Is that there ?? ſaid ſhe, Gghing again, 
© Wretched man!'—And ſhed a tear 
for thee.— By my faith, Lovelace, I 


believe ſhe hates thee not! She has at 


leaſt a concern, a generous concern, for 
thy future happineſs! What a noble 
creature haſt thou injured! 

She made a very ſevere reflection up- 
on me, on reading theſe words-—* On 
* your knees, for me, beg her pardon.— 
© You had all your leſſons, Sir, ſaid 
ſhe, when you came to redeem me 
© You was ſo condeſcending- as to 
© kneel; I thought it was the effect of 
* your own humanity, and good-na- 
© tured earneſtneſs to ſerve me Ex- 
© cuſe me, Sir, I knew not, that it wag 
in conſequence of a preſcribed leſ- 
fon.“ 1. 5 e 

This concerned me not a little: I 
could not bear to be thought ſuch a 
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wretched puppet, ſach a Joſeph Le- 
man, ſucha Tomlinſon— l endeavoured, 
therefore, with ſome warmth, to clear 
myſelf of this reflection; and the again 
aſked my excuſe: I was avowedly, ſhe 
ſaid, the friend of a man, whoſe friend- 
| ſhip, ſhe had reaſon to be ſorry to ſay, 
was no credit to any-body.—And de- 
ſired me to proceed. 7 

I did; but fared not much better af- 
terwards : for on that paſſage where you 
ſay I had always been ber friend and 
adwocate—this was her unanſwerable 
remark: I find, Sir, by this expreſ- 
fon, that he had always deſigns againſt 
© me; and that you all along &neaw that 
© he had: Would to Heaven, you had 
© had the goodneſs to have contrived 
© ſome way, that might not have en- 
© dangered your own ſafety, to give me 
© notice of his baſeneſs, ſince you ap- 
proved not of it!—But you gentle- 
© men, I ſuppoſe, had rather ſee an in- 
© nocent fellow-creature ruined, than 
© he thought capable of an action, 
© which, however generous, might be 
© likely to looſen the bands of a wicked 
£ friendſhip !” | 


After this ſevere, but juſt reflection, 


I would have avoided reading the fol- 
towing, although I had unawares be- 


n the ſentence—(but ſhe held me to 


rt). What would I now give, had 1 


permitted you to have been a ſucceſs- 
ful advocate! And this was herve- 


mark upon it—“ So, Sir, you ſee, if 
£ you had been the happy means of 


© preventing the evils deſigned me, you 


© would have had your friend's thanks 


A 


tion, This ſatisfaction, I am per- 
ſuaded, every-one, in the long run, 
will enjoy, who has the virtue to 
withſtand, or prevent, a wicked pur- 
2 | pow I was obliged, I /ee, to your 
© kind wiſhes— But it was a point of 

© honour with you to keep his ſecret; 
© the more indiſpenſable with you, per- 
_ ©, haps, the viler the ſecret. Vet per- 
mit me to wiſh, Mr, Belford, that 
vou were capable of reliſhing the plea- 
c ſures that ariſe to a benevolent mind 
from VIRTUOUs friend{hip!—None 
© other is worthy of the ſacred name. 
< You ſeem an humane man: 1 hope, 
for your own ſake, you will one day 
© experience the difference: and, when 
© you. da, think of Miſs. Howe and 
« Clarifla Harlowe, (I find you know 
much of my ſad ſtory) who were the 
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for it, when he came to his conſidera- 
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© happieſt creatures on earth in each 
© other's friendſhip till this friend of 
* yours — And there ſhe ſtopt, and 


turned from me. ; 


Where thou calleſt thyſelf a willain. 
ous plotter; To take crime to himſelf, 


ſaid the, © without ſhame, O what 4 


© hardened wretch is this man! \ 
On that paſſage, where thou ſayeſt— 
© Let me know how ſbe has been treated: 
* if roughly, woe be to the guilty '=thig 
was her remark, with an air of indig. 
nation: What a man is your friend, 
© Sirl—Is ſuch a one as he to ſet him- 
* ſelf upto puniſh the guilty! | 
All the rougb uſage I could receive 
from them, was infinitely 1e. 


And there ſhe ſtopt a moment or two: 


then proceeding—* And who ſhall pu- 
« niſh hi? What an aſſuming wretchb 
* —Nobody but himſelf is entitled to 
injure the innocent !—He is, I ſup. 
< poſe; on earth, to act the part, which 
© the malignant fiend is ſuppoſed to ac 
below. Dealing out puniſhments, at 
© his pleaſure, to every inferior inſtru. 


ment of miſchief!' 


„What, thought I, have I been 
© doing! I fhall have this ſavage fellow 


think Thave been playing him booty, 


© in reading part of his letter to this ſa- 
* 'gacious lady “- Vet, if thou art an- 
gry, it can only, im reaſon, be at thy- 
ſelf; for who would think I might not 
communicate to her ſome of the leaſt 
exceptionable parts ef a letter (as a 
proof of thy ſincerity in exculpating 
thyſelf from a criminal charge) which 
thou wroteſt to thy friend, to convince 
him of thy innocence? But a bad heart, 
and a bad cauſe, are confounded things: 


and ſo let us put it to it's proper ac- 


count. 


I paſſed over thy charge to me, to | 


curſe them by the hour; and thy names 
of dragon and ſerpents, though ſo ap- 
plicable; ſince, had I read them, thou 
muſt have been ſuppoſed to know from 
the firſt, what creatures they were; vile 
fellow as thou wert, for bringing ſo 
much purity among them! And Icloſed 
with thy own concluding paragraph 
A line !—A line -A kingdom. for a 
© line! Sc. However, telling her (ſince 
ſhe ſaw that I omitted ſome ſentences) 
that there were further yehemences in 


it; but as they were better fitted to ſhew | 


to me the ſincerity of the writer, than 
for ſo delicate: an ear as hers to hear, 


hoſe em over. | 
choſe 10 pals them over, . You 


wwe 


» 
vou have re'd enough, ſaid. ſhe— 
© He is a wicked, wicked man I ſee 
© be intended to have me in his power 
« at any Fate; and I have no doubt of 


« what his purpoſes were, by what his . 


actions have been. You know his 
« vile Tomlinſon, I ſuppoſe—You 
© know—But what ſignifies talking?— 
« Never was there ſuch a premeditated 
« falſe heart in man! -[ Nothing can 
he truer !* thought I. ]—* What has he 
© not vowed !— What has he not in- 
© vented !—And all for what ?=Ongly, 
© to ruin a poor young creature, whom 
© heought to have protected; and whom 


© he had firſt deprived of all other pro- 


« tection ?* | 185 
She aroſe and turned from me, her 
handkerchief at her eyes: and, after a 
pauſe, came towards me again—“ I 
$ hope,” ſaid ſhe, * I talk to a man who 


© has a better heart: and I thank you, 


1 Sir, for all your kind, though inef- 
fectual, pleas in my favour formerly, 
«*Fhether the motives far them were 
« compMion, or principle, or both. 
© That they were ineffectual, might 
very probably he owing to your want 
« ofearneſtneſs ; and that, as you might 
think, to my want of merit. I might 
not, in your eye, deſerve to be ſaved! 
El might appear to you a giddy, 
© creature, who had run away from her 
* true and natural friends; and who, 


* therefore, ought to take the conſe- 


* quence of the lot ſhe had drawn.“ 

[ was afraid, for thy ſake, to let her 
know how wery.carneft I had been: 
but aſſured her -that I had been her 


zealous friend; and that my motives 


were founded upon a merit, that, I be- 
lieved, was never equalled : that, how- 
ever indefenſible Mr. Lovelace was, he. 
had always done juſtice to her virtue : 
that to a full conviction of her untaint- 


honour it was owing, that he ſo 


earneſtly deſired to call ſo ineſtimable a 
jewel his—And was proceeding, when 
ſhe again cut me ſhort. - - abi 
Enough, and too much, of this 
| ſubject, Sir!—If he will never more 
= me. behold. his face, that is all I 
have now to aſk of him. Indeed, in- 
deed, claſping her hands, I newer. 
will, if L can, by any means not cri- 
* minally deſperate, avoid it. 
What could I ſay for thee ?—There 
was no room, however, at that time, 


|  totouch this fixing again, for fear of 


— 
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bringing upon myſelf a prohibition, 
not only of the ſubject, but of ever at- 
tending her again. By | | 
I gave ſome diſtant intimations of 
money-matters. I ſhould have told 
thee, that, when J read to her that paſ- 
ſage, where thou biddeſt me force wht - 
ſums upon her I could get her to take— 
ſhe repeated, No, no, no, na!* ſeve- 
ral times with great quickneſs; and I 
durſt no more than juſt intimate it 
again—and that ſo darkly, as left her 
room to ſeem not to underſtand me. 
Indeed I know not the perſon, mars 
or woman, F ſhould be ſo much afraid 
of diſobliging, or incurring a cenſure 
from, as from. her. She has ſo much 
true dignity in her manner, without 
pride or arrogance, (which, in thoſe . 
who have either, one 13 temyted to mor- 


tify) ſuch a piercing eye, yet ſoftened 


ſo ſweetly with rays of benignity, that 
ſhe commands all one's reverence. 
Methinks I have a kind of holy love 
for this angel of a woman; and it is 
matter of aſtoniſhment to me, that thou 
couldſt converſe with her a quarter of 
an hour together, and hold thy deviliſn 
C on ne nes Hepoerin ge th 
_ Guarded as ſhe was by piety, pru- 
dence, virtue, dignity, family, 3 
and a purity of heart that never woman 
before her boaſted, what a real devil 
muſt he be, (yet I doubt I ſhall make 
thee proud |) who could reſalve to break 
through ſa many fences! | 
For my. own part, 1 am more and 
more fenfible; that I ought not to have 
contented myſelf with repreſenting a- 
gainft, and expoſtulating with thee upon, 
thy baſe. intentions: and indeed I had 
itin my head, more than once, to try to 
do ſomething far hex, But, wretch that 
I was! I was witheld by notions of 
falſe honour, as ſhe juſtly reproached 
me, becauſe of thy own woluntary com- 
munications to me of thy purpoſes : 
and then, as fire was brought into ſuch 


a curſed houſe, and was ſo watched 


by thyſelf, as well as by thy infernal 
agents, I thought (knowing my man!) 
that I ſhould only accelerate the in- 
tended miſchiefs.— Moreover, finding 
thee ſo much over-awed by her virtue, 
that thou hadſt not, at thy firſt carry- 
ing her thither, the-courage to attempt 
her; and that ſhe had, more than once, 
without knowing thy baſe views, oblig - 
ed thee: to abandon them, and y __ 
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ſolve to do her juſtice, and thyſelf ho- 
nour; I hardly doubted, that her merit 
would be triumphant at laſt. 


It is my opinion, (if thou holdeſt thy 
purpoſes to marry) that thou canſt not 


do better, than to procure thy real 
_ aunts, and thy real couſins, to pay her 
à viſit, and to be thy advocates: but, 
jf they decline perſonal viſits, letters 
from them, and from my Lord M. ſup- 
ported by Miſs Howe's intereſt, may, 


perhaps, effect ſomething in thy fa- 


vour, 

But theſe are only my hopes, founded 
on what I ai for thy ſake. The la- 
dy, I really think, would chuſe death 
rather than thee : and the two women 
are of opinion, though they know not 
half of what ſhe has ſuffered, that her 
heart is actually broken. 3 

At taking my leave, I tendered my 


|  beff ſervices to her, and beſought her to 


| rl re me frequently to enquire after 
er health. 3 | 


She made me no anſwer, but by bow- 


ing her head. 


LETTER LXXIL. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


'LACE, ESQ. 


_ WEDNESDAY, JULY 19. 
| 1 morning I took chair to 
. Smith's; and, being told that the 
Iady had a very bad night, but was up, 
I ſent for her worthy apothecary; who, 
on his coming to me, approving of my 
propoſal of calling in Dr. H. I bid the 
| 3 acquaint her with the deſigned 
vilt. | 
It ſeems, ſhe was at firſt diſpleaſed ; 


yet withdrew her objection: but, after 


a pauſe, aſked them, What ſhe ſhould 


do? She had effects of valut, ſome of 


which ſhe intended, as ſoon as ſhe could, 
to turn into money; but, till. then, 
had not a ſingle guinea to give the doc- 
tor for his fee. . 


Mrs. Lovick ſaid, She had five gui - 


neas by her: they were at her ſervice. 

She would accept of three, ſhe ſaid, if 
ſhe would take that (pulling a diamond- 
ring from her finger) till ſhe repaid her; 
but on no other terms. 


HFlaving been told, I was below with 
Mr. Goddard, ſhe deſired to ſpeak one 


word with me, before ſhe ſaw the doc- 
tor. es 


She was fitting in an elbow.chair, 
leaning her head on a pillow; Mi. 
Smith and the widow on each fide her 
chair; her nurſe, with a phial of hartc. 
horn, behind her; in her own hand, 
her ſalts, | 

| Raiſing her head at my entrance, ſhe 
enquired, If the doctor knew Mr. 

Lovelace, 5 

I told her, © No; ' and that ] beliered 
you never ſaw him in your life. 

Was the doctor my friend? 

_ He was; ard a very worthy and 
ſkilful man. I named him for his emi. 
nence in his profeſſion : and Mr. God. 
dard ſaid, he knew not a better phyſi. 
cian, 
© I have but one condition to make 
before I ſee the gentleman; that he 
refuſe not his fees from me. If Tam 

poor, Sir, I am proud.. I will nothe 

under obligation. You may believe, 

Sir, I will not. T ſuffer this viſit, 
hecauſe I would not appear ungrate- 
ful to the few friends I have left, nor 
obſtinate to ſuch of my relations, as 
may ſome time hence, for their pri- 
vate ſatisfaQion, enquire after my be- 
haviour in my fick hours. So, Sir, 

ou know the condition. And don't 

et me be vexed, Tam very ill! and 
cannot debate the matter. | 
Seeing her ſo determined, I told her, 
If it mult be fo, it ſhould. | 
© Then, Sir, the gentleman may 
© come. But J ſhall not be able to an- 
© {wer many queſtions, —Nurſe, you 
© can tell him, at the window there, 
© what a night I have had, and how I 
© have been for two days paſt, And 
Mr. Goddard, if he be here, can let 
© him know what I have taken, — Pra 
© let me be as little queſtioned, as pol- 
| STI | 

The doctor paid his reſpedts to her, 
with the gentlemanly addreſs for which 
he is noted: and ſhe caſt up her ſweet 
eyes to him, with that benignity which 
accompanies her every graceful look. 

I would have retired ; but ſhe for- 
bid it. 3 

He took her hand, the lily not of ſo 
beautiful a White: * Indeed, Madam, 
« you are very low, ſaid he: but give 
© me leave to ſay, that you can do more 
«© for yourſelf, than all' the faculty can 
© a& for. you.” - 

He then withdrew to "the window- 
And, after a ſhort conference with the 


| and to Mr. 
women, he turned to me, 81 
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Goddard, at the other window: We 
« can do nothing here, ſpeaking low, 
« but by cordials and nouriſhment. 
What friends has the lady? She 


« ſeems to be a perſon of condition; 


and, ill as ſhe is, a ory fine woman. 
A fingle lady, I preſume ?' 
I whiſperingly told him ſhe was. 
That there were extraordinary circum- 
ſtances in her caſe; as I would have ap- 
prized him, had I met with him yeſter- 
day: that her friends were very cruel 
to her; but that ſhe could not hear them 
named without reproaching herſelf, 
though they were much more to blame 
than ſhe. CTY | 
I knew I was right," ſaid the doc- 
tor. Alove-caſe, Mr. Gaddard i—A 


6 loye-caſe, Mr. Belford!—There is 


© one perſon in the world, who can do 


© her more ſervice, than all the faculty,” 


Mr. Goddard ſaid, He had appre- 
hended her diſorder was in her mind; 
and had treated her accordingly: and 
then told the doctor what he had dane: 
which he approving of, again ng 


her charming hand, ſaid, * My good 


t joung lady, you will require aky 4 
c 


ittle of our aſſiſtance. You muſt, 


© in a great meaſure, be your on doc- 
* treſfs. Come, dear Madam, [For- 
give me the familiar tenderneſs; your 
* aſpe&t commands love, as well as re- 
* yerence; and a father of children, 
* ſome of them older than yourſelf, 
may be excuſed for his familiar ad- 
* dreſs] chear up your ſpirits. Re- 
© ſalve to do all in your power to be 
* well; and you'll ſoon grow better. 
\* You are very kind, Sir,” ſaid ſhe. 
© Iwill take whatever you direct. My 
* ſpirits have been hurried. I ſhall be 
better, I believe, before J am worſe. 
he care of my good friends here,” 
ooking at the women, * ſhall not meet 

* withan ungrateful return. 13 
The doctor wrote. He would fain 
havedeclined his fee. As her malady, 
he ſaid, was rather to be relieved by the 
loothings of a friend, than by the pre- 
ſeriptians of a phyſician, 45 ſhould 
think himſelf greatly honoured to be 
admitted rather to adviſe her in the one 
character, than to preſcribe to her in 
p the other. ; 1 OR , | * 
She. anſwered, That ſhe ſhould be 
aways glad to ſee ſo humane a man! 
that his viſits would. keep ber in charity 


With, the ſexz but that, were ſhe to 


Tee that he was her phyician, the 
. k . . | „ , 


"98d. 
might be apt to abate of the confidence 


in his ſkill, which might be neceſſary 
to effe&t the amendment that was the 


end of his viſits. 


And when he urged her {till further, 
which be did in a very polite manner, 
and as paſling by the door two or three 
times a day, A 
have pleaſure in conſidering him int 
kind light he_offered bimſelf to ber: 
that that might be very generous' in one 
perſon to offer, which would be as un- 


generous in another to accept: that 


indeed ſhe was not at preſent high in 
circumſtance; and he ſaw by the ten- 
der, (which he mu accept of) that ſhe 
had greater reſpect to her own conve- 


nience, than to bis merit, or than to the 


pleaſure ſhe ſhould take in his viſits, 
We all withdrew together; and the 
doctor and Mr. Goddard having a great 
curioſity to know ſomething more of 
her ſtory, at the motion of the latter we 
went into a neighbouring coffee houſe, 
and I gave them, in confidence, a brief 


relation of it; making all as light for 


* 


you as I could; and yet you'll ſup- 
pole, that, in order to do but common 


juſtice to the lady's character, heavy 
muſt be that light, © £ 


THREE O'CLOCK, AFTERNOON» 


I jusT now called again at Smith's; 


and am told ſhe'is ſomewhat better ; 


which ſhe attributed to the ſoothing of 


her doctor. She expreſſed herſelf high] 
pleaſed with both gentlemen; and ſaid, 


that their behaviour to her was perfeR.. 


ly paternal, _ 
Paternal, poor lady !—Never having 


been, till very lately, from under her 


parents wings, and now abandoned by 


all her friends, ſhe is for finding ouʒt 


ſomething paternal and maternal in 
every- one. (the latter qualities in Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith) to ſupply to 
herſelf the father and mother her duti- 
ful heart pants after. VA 


Mrs. Smith told me, that, after we 


were gone, ſhe gave the keys of her 
trunks and drawers to her andthe wi- 
dow Lovick, and deſired them to take 
an inventory of them; which they did, 
in her preſence, _ 


They alſo informed me, that the had 


requeſted them to find her a purchaſer 


for two rich dreſſed ſuits; one never 
worn, the other not above once or 
twice. 


This ſhocked me exceedingly— Per- 


haps 


e ſaid, She ſhould 17 0 
'& | 


_ ab . 
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haps it may thee aliitle!!! Her reaſon 


For ſo doing, ſhe told them, was, That 


The ſhould never live to wear them : that 
her ſiſter, and other relations, were 
above wearing them: that her mother 
would not endure in her fight any- 


thing that was hers: that ſhe wanted 


the money: that ſhe would not be 
obliged to any-body, when the had ef- 
fects by her for which ſhe had no occa- 


fion. * And yet, ſaid ſhe, © I expect 


not that they will fetch a price an- 
© ſwerable to their valu. 
They were both very much concern- 
_ ed, as they owned; and aſked my ad- 
vice upon it: and the richneſs of her 
apparel having given them a ſtill high- 


er notion of her rank than they had be- 


fore, they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt be of qua- 
lity; and again wanted toknow her ſtory. 
I told them, That the was indeed a 
woman of family and fortune: I till 
gave them room to ſuppoſe her mar- 
ried: but left it to her to tell them all 
in her own time and manner: all 1 
would ſay, was] That ſhe had been 
very vilely treated; deſerved it not; and 
was all innocence and purity, 
- You may ſuppoſe, that they both ex- 
preſſed their aſtoniſhment, that there 


could be a man in the world, who could 


ill-treat ſo fine a creature 


As to diſpoſing of the two ſuits of 


apparel, I told Mrs. Smith, That ſhe 
Mould pretend, that, upon enquiry, 
ſhe had found a friend who would pur- 
chaſe the richeſt of them; but (that 
ſbe might not miſtruſt) would ſtand up- 
on a good bargain. And having twenty 
vineas about me, I left them with 

; Lan in part of payment; and bid her 
retend to get her to part with it for as 
le more as fhe could induce her totake. 
I am' ſetting out for Edgware. with 
poor Belton More of whim in my 
next. I ſhall return to-morrow; and 
leave this in readineſs for your meſſen- 
ger, if he call in my abſence, Adieu. 


LETTER LxXXxIn. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


* 


FORD, ESQ. 
[rin ANSWER TO LETTER LXX1e] 


NM. HALL, WEDN. NIGHT, JULY 19. 
2 might well apprehend; that 
- £ I ſhould think you were playing 


me booty in communicating my letter 


* 
» 


to the lady, 


CLARTSSA 


HARLOWE. 
och aſk, Who would think you 


might not read to her the leaſt excey. 


tionable parts of a letter written in m 


own defence ?—T'll tell you who—Tir 
man, who in the ſame letter that he aſk 


this queſtion, tells the friend whom he 


expoſes to her reſentment, That there 
is ſuch an air of levity runs throys! 
his moſt ſerious letters, that thoſe of 
this are leaſt fit to be ſeen, which ought 


to be moft to his credit: and now what 
thinkeſt thou of thy ſelf-condemned 
folly? Be, however, I charge thee, 
more cireumſpect for the future, that 


ſo this dumſy error may ſtand ſingly 
by itſelf, | e 
It is painful to her to think of me! 


»Libertine froth! So pernicious and 


* ſo deſpicable a plotter! A man whoſe 


© friendſhip is no credit to any-body! 
© Hardened wretch! The devil's coun. 


© terpart! A wicked, wicked man!'= 
But did ſhe, could ſhe, dared the, to ſay 
or imply all this? And ſay it to a man 
whom ſhe praiſes for humanity, and 
prefers to myſelf for that virtue; when 


all the humanity he ſhews, and fbe 
knows it too; is by my direction—50 


robs me of the credit of my own 
works; admirably entitled, all this 
ſhews her, to thy refinement upon the 
words reſentment and revenge. But 
thou wert always aiming and blunder- 


ing at ſomething thou never couldi 


make out. | 
Th he praiſe thou giveſt to her ingen. 
oufneſs, is another of thy peculiars, 1 
think not as thou doſt, of her tell-tale 
recapitulations and exclamations: — 
what end can they anſwer? —Only 
that thou haſt an Holy love for her; 
T The devil fetch theefor thy oddity!) 


or it is extremely provoking to ſuppoſe 

one ſees fuch a charming creature ſta 

| Jay a before a libertine, and talk of 
] 


n againſt her, that cannot be for- 


the 


given I wiſh at my heart, that theſe 


chaſte ladies would have a little modeſty 


in their anger It would found ver) 


ftrange, if I Robert Lovelace ſhould 
pretend to have more true delicacy, n 


2 point that requires the utmoſt, than 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe. if 
I think I will put it into the head of 
her nurſe Norton, and her Miſs Howe, 
by ſome one of my agents, to chick 
the dear novice for her-proclamations- 
But to be: ſerious: let me tell thee, 
that, ſevere as ſhe is, and faucy, n 


aKing ſo contemptuouBy, * What 2 


s may 
. 9 
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© man is your friend, Sir, to ſet him- 


« ſelf to puniſh guilty people!“ I will 


never forgive the curſed woman, who 


could commit this laſt horrid violence 


on ſo excellent a creature. 


The barbarous inſults of the two 
nymphs, in their viſits to her; the 


choice of the moſt execrable den that 
could be found out, in order, no doubt, 
to induce her to go back to theirs; and 
the till more execrable attempt, to pro- 
poſe to her a man who would pay the 
debt; a ſnare, I make no queſtion, 
Jaid for her deſpairing- and reſenting 
heart by ves ng Sally, (thinking 


her, no doubt, a woman) in order to 


ruin her with me; and to provoke me, 


ina fury, to give her up to their re- 
morſeleſs cruelty; are outrages, that, 


to expreſs myſelf in her ſtyle, I never 


can, never will, forgive. 


But as to thy opinion, and the two 


women's at Smith's, that her heart is 
broken; that is the true women's lan- 
uage: I wonder how {hou camelt into 
It: thou Who haſt ſeen and heard of ſo 
many female deaths and revivals. 
I' tell thee what makes againſt this 
notion of theirs. Bo 
Her time of life, and charming con- 


ſtitution: the good ſhe ever delighted 


to do, and fancied ſhe was born to do; 
and which ſhe may (till continue to do, 
to as high a degree as ever; nay, high- 
er; ſince I am no ſordid varlet, thou 
knoweſt; her religious turn; a turn 
that will always teach her to bear ine- 
vitable evils with patience: the con- 
templation upon her laſt noble triumph 
over me, and over the whole crew; and 
upon her ſucceeding eſcape from us all: 
er will unviolated: and the inward 


pride of having not deſerved the treat- 


ment ſhe has met with. | 
How is it poſſible to imagine, that a 
woman, who has all theſe coſolations 
to reflect upon, will die of a broken 
rt? | Wn 
On the contrary, I make no doubt, 
out that, as ſhe recovers from the de- 
ion into which this laſt ſcurvy vil- 
any (which none but wretches of her 
own ſex could have been guilty of) has 
rown her, returning love will re-en- 
ter her time pacified mind: her thou ghts 
will then turn once more on the conjuges 
Pivot: of courſe ſhe will have livelies 


ꝓ— 
make her perform all her cireumvolu- 

tions with eaſe and pleaſure; though 
not with ſo high a degree of either, as 


if the dear proud rogue could have ex- 


alted herſelf above the reſt of her ſex, 
as ſhe turned round. 11 | 
Thou aſkeſt, on reciting the bitter 
invectives that the lady made againſt 
thy poor friend, (ſtanding before her, 
I ſuppoſe, with thy fingers in thy 
mouth) What couldft thou Jay FOR me? 
Have I not, in my former letters, 
ſuggeſted an hundred things, which a 
friend, in earneſt to vindicate or excuſe 
a friend, might ſay, on ſuch an occa- 
ſion? F 
But now to current topicks, and the 
preſent ſtate of matters here.— It is 
true, as my ſervant told thee, that 
Miſs Howe had engaged, before this 
curſed woman's officiouſiiels, to uſe 
her intereſt with her friend in my be- 
half: and yet ſhe told my couſins, in 


the viſit they made her, that it was her 


opinion, that ſhe would never forgive 
me. I ſend to thee incloſed copies of 
all that paſſed on this occaſion between 
my couſins Montague, Miſs Howe, my- 
ſelf, Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, and 
Lord W. 8 

I long to know what Miſs Howe 
wrote to her friend, in order to induce 
her to marry the deſpicable plotter; the 
man whoſe friendſhip is no credit to any- 
body; the wicked, wicked man. Thou 
hadſt the two letters in thy hand. Had 
they been in mine, the ſeal would have 
yielded to the touch of my warm fin- 
ger; [Perhaps without the help of the 
poſt- office bullet] and the folds, as 
other plications have done, opened of 
themſelves to oblige my curiofity. A 
wicked omiſſion, l not to contrive 
to ſend them down to me, by man and 
horſe! It might have paſſed, that the 
meſſenger who brought the ſecond let- 
ter, took them both back. I covld 
have returned them by another, when 
copied, as from Miſs Howe, and no- 
body but myſelf and thee the wiſer. 

hat's a charming girl! Her ſpirit, 

her delightful ſpirit Not to be mar- 
ried to ii How I wiſh to get that lively . 
bird into my cage! How would I make 
her flutter and fly about!— Till ſhe. 
left a feather upon every wire! | 

Had I begun there, I am confident, 


notions in her head; and theſe will as I have heretofore ſaid*, that 1 


"NE 8e Vol. V. p. 724. 
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ſhould not have had half the difficulty 
with her, as I have had with. her 
charming friend. For theſe paſſionate 
irls have high pulſes, and a clever 
ellow may make what ſport he pleaſes 
with their unevenneſſe. Now too high, 
now too low, you need only to provoke 
and appeaſe them by turns; to bear 
with them, and forbear; to teaze, and 
aſk pardon; and ſometimes to give 
urſelf the merit of a ſufferer from 
them; then catching them in the mo- 
ment of conceſſion, conſcious of their 
ill uſage of you, they are all your 


own. | | 
But theſe ſedate contemplative girls, 
never out of temper but with reaſon; 


| when that reaſon is given them, hardly 


ever pardon, or afford you another op- 
| nity to offend. TY 

It was in part the apprehenſion that 
this would be fa with my dear Miſs 
Harlowe, that made me carry her to a 
place where I believed ſhe would be un. 
able to eſcape me, although I were 201 
to ſucceed in my firſt attempts. Elſe 
widow Sorlings's would have been as 


* 


Well for me, as widow Sinelair's. For 


early I faw, that there was no credu- 
lity in her to graft upon: no pretending 
to whine myſelf into her confidence. 
She was prodf againſt amorous perſua- 
ſion. She had reaſon in her love. Her 

netration and good ſenſe made her 
Hate all compliments that had not truth 
and nature in them. What could I 
have done with her in any other place? 
And yet how long, even there, was I 
kept in awe, in ſpite of natural incite- 


ment, and unnatural inſtigations, (as 


I now think them) by the mere force 
of that native dignity, and obvious 
| purity of mind and manners, which 
fill every one with reverence, if not 
with holy love, as thou calleſt it“, the 
moment he ſees her! — Elſe thinkeſt 
thou not, it was eaſy for me to be a 
Ane gentleman, and a delicate lower, or, 
at leaſt, a ſpecious and flattering one? 
Lady Sarah and Lady Betty, : Arca 
the treaty, upon the ſucceſs of which 
they have ſet their fooliſh hearts, likely 
to run into length, are about departing 
to their own ſeats; having taken from 
me the beſt ſecurity the nature of the 
caſe will admit of, that is to ſay, 
word, to marry the lady, if ſhe will 


„ See Page 399. 
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contrariant overtures. 


gages one excuſe for their weary 


HARLOWPEF., 


And after all,“ (methinks thou 
aſkeſt) * art thou ſtill reſolved to re. 
« pair, if reparation be put into thy 
© power?” | | 

Why, Jack, I muſt needs own, that 
my heart has now-and-then ſome re. 
trograde motions, upon thinking ſeri. 
ouſly of the irrevocable ceremony, 
We do not eaſily give up the deſire of 
our hearts, and what we imagine ef. 
ſential to our happineſs, let the expec. 
tation or hope of compaſſing it be ever 
ſo unreaſonable or abſurd in the opi. 
nion of others. Recurrings there will 
be; hankerings, that will, on every but 
remotely favourable incident, (how. 
ever before diſcouraged and beaten back 
by ill ſucceſs) pop up, and abate the 
fatisfation we Hould otherwiſe take in 


"Tis ungentlemanly, Jack, man to 
man, to lye, ——But matrimony I do 
not heartily love—although with a 
CLaRtsSA—Yet I am in earneſt to 
marry her. | | 

But I am often thinking, that if now 
this dear creature, ſuffering time, and 
my penitence, my relations prayers, 
and Miſs Howe's mediation, to ſoften 
her reſentments, [Her revenge thou 
haſt prettily diſtinguiſhed + away] and 
to recal repulſed inclination, ſhould 
conſent to meet me at the altar—How 
vain will ſhe then make all thy elo- 
quent periods of execration | — How 
many charming interjections of her 
own will ſhe ſpoil! And what a cou- 
ple of old patriarchs ſhall we become, 
going on in the mill-horſe round; get- 
ting ſons and daughters; providing 
nurſes for them firſt, governors and 
governeſles next; teaching them leſſons 
their father never praQiſed, nor which 
their mother, as her parents will * 
was much the better br! And at! 
perhaps, when life ſhall be turned into 
the dully ſober ſtillneſs, and I become 
defirous to forget all my paſt rogveries, 
what comfortable reflections will it af- 
ford, to find them all revived, with 
equal, or probably greater trouble 4 
expence, in the perſons and manners 0 
ſo many young Lovelaces of the boy 
and to have the girls run away Win 
varlets perhaps not half ſo ingenious 
as myſelf; clumſy fellows, as it wight 
happen, who could not afford the bag 
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befides thoſe diſgraceful ones of ſex 
and nature O, Belford! who can 
dear to think of theſe things 
Who, at my time of life eſpecially, 
and with ſuch a bias for miſchief! _ 
Of this I am abſolutely convinced, 
that if a man ever intends to marry, 
and to enjoy in peace his own reflec- 
tions; and not be afraid of retribution, 
or of the conſequences of his own ex- 
ample; he ſhould never be a rake, 
his looks like conſcience; don't 
it, Belford } ; 5 0 
But, being in earneſt ſtill, as T have 
faid, all I have to do in my preſent un- 
certainty, is, to brighten up my facul- 
ties, by filing off the ruſt they have 
contracted by the town ſmoke, a long 
impriſonment in my cloſe attendance to 
ſo little purpoſe on my fair perverſe; 
and to brace up, if I can, the relaxed 
fibres of my mind, which have been 
twitched and convulſed like the-nerves 
of ſome tottering pdralytick, by means 
of the tumults ſhe has excited in it; 
that ſo I may be able to preſent to her 
a huſband as worthy as I can be of her 
acceptance; or, if ſhe rejeR me, be in 
a capacity to reſume my uſual gaiety of 
heart, and ſhew others of the miſlead- 
ing ſex, that I am not enraged by 
the difficulties I have met with from 
this ſweet individual of it, from en- 
deavouring to make myſelf as accepta- 
ble to them as before. oe | 
In this latter caſe, one tour to France 
and Italy, I dare ſay, will do the bu- 
ſineſs. Miſs Harlowe will by that 
time have forgotten all ſhe has ſuffered 
from ber ungrateful Lovelace: though 
it will de impoſſible that her Lovelace 
ſhould ever forget a woman, whoſe 
equal he deſpairs to meet with, were 
de to travel from one end of the world 
de ugh | my : 
If thou continueſt paying off the 
heavy debts: my n lov. for ſo 
many weeks together, have made thee 
135 under, I will endeavour to re- 
«Kan myſelf in the defires I have (im- 
ortunate as they are) of going to 
town, to throw myſelf at the feet of 
my ſoul's beloyed, Policy, and honefly, 
An join to ſtrengthen the reſtraint my 
lad me under on this head, 1 would 
dot afreſh provoke; on the contrary, 
10 uld give time for her reſentments to 
ublide, that ſo all cha; follows may be 
Neun act and deed. 


— 


* 


9⁰5 


% * 3 
Hic Ma [I have a mortal averſion 
to that fellow!) has, by a line which I 
have juſt now received, requeſted an in · 
terview with me on Friday at Mr. Dor- 


HAKLOWE, 


mer's, as at a common friend's. Docs 


the buſineſs he wants to meet upon, re- 


þ va that it ſhould be at a commots 


riend's PA challenge implied; is i 
not, Belford ?-] ſhall not be civil to 
him, I doubt; He has been an inter: 


meddler!—Then I envy him on Miſs. 
Howe's account: for if I have a right 


notion of this Hickman, it is impoſ- 
2 that that virago can ever love 
im. r e 
Every one knows, that the mother 
(ſauey as the daughter ſometimes is) 
crams him down her, throat. Her 


mother is one of the moſt violent - ſpi- 
rited women in Exgland. Her late huſ 


band could not ſtand in the matri- 
monial contention of ho ſhould ? but 
tipt off the perch in it, neither knowing 
how to yield, nor. how to conquer. 

A charming encouragement for a 
man of intrigue, when he has reaſon 
to believe, that the woman he has a 


view upon has no love for her huſ+ 
band! What good principles muſt that 


wife have, who 1s kept in againſt 
temptation by a ſenſe of her duty, and 
lighted faith, where affection has no 
„„ 
Pr'ythee let's know, very particu- 
larly, how it fares with poor Belton, 
—Tis an honeſt fellow.-Somethin 
more than his Thomaſine ſeems to Rick 


with him. 


Thou haſt not been preaching to him 
conſcience and reformation; halt thou? 


Thou ſhouldſt not take liberties with 
him of this ſort, unleſs thou thoughteſt 


him abſolutely irrecoverable. A man 


in ill health, and cropſick, cannot play 


with theſe ſolemn things, as thou canſt, 
and be neither better nor worſe for 


them.—Repentance, Jack, I have a no- 


tion, ſhould be ſet about while a man 


is in health and ſpirits. What's a man 


fit for [Not to begin a new work, ſure - 
ly !] when he is not himſelf, nor maſter 


of his faculties ?—Hence, as I appre- 
hend, it is, thata death-bed repentance 


is ſuppoſed to be ſuch a precarious and 


ineffeQual thin 


one _ be a reformed man. I have 
very ſerious reflections now · and · then. 
| $73 Yet 
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As to elf, I hope I have a great 
deal of 4 before me; ſince I intend 
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Yet am I half afraid of the truth of 
what my.charmer once told me, that 4 
man cannot repent when he will. — Not, 
to hold it, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant! By fits 
and ſtarts I have repented a thouſand 
times. a 
Caſting my eye over the two pre- 
. ceding paragraphs, I fancy there is 
ſomething like contradiction in them. 
But I will not reconſider them. The 
ſubject is a very ſerious one. I don't 
at preſent quite underſtand it. But 
now for one more airy. 5 
ITourville, Mowbray, and myſelf, 
paſs away our time as pleaſantly as poſ- 
ſibly we can without thee. I wiſh we 
don't add to Lord M.'s gouty days by 
the joy we give him, bs N 
This is one advantage, as I believe 
J have elſewhere obſerved, that we 
male-delinquents in love-matters have 
of the other ſex: — for while they, poor 
things! fit ſighing in holes and cor- 
ners, or run to woods and groves to 
bemoan themſelves on their baffled 
hopes, we can rant and roar, hunt and 
hawk; and, by new loves, baniſh from 
our hearts all remembrance of the ald 
ones. T4 | „ 
M.᷑errily, however, as we paſs our 
time, my reflexions upon the injuries 
done to this noble creature bring a 
qualm upon my heart very often, But 
I know ſhe will permit me to make her 
amends, after ſhe has plagued me 
heartily; and that's my conſolation. 
An honeſt fellow ſtill !- Clap thy 
wings, and crow, Jack? = 


LETTER LXXIV. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISS4 
TY HARLOWE. ; 


"THURSDAY MORN, Jux v 20. 


WI AT, my deareſt creature, 


VVVV have been your ſufferings! 
What mult have been your anguiſh on 
ſo diſgraceful an inſult, committed 
In tbe open ſtreets, and in the broad 


„No end, I think, of the undeſerved 
.calamities of a dear ſoul, who has been 

ſo: unhappily driven and betrayed. into 
the hands of a vile libertine How 
was I ſhocked at the receiving of your 
letter written by another hand, and only 
Aral EL 


\ guilty of. 


complied, had it not been for this hot- 
rid arreſt, 


on hearing that nobody knew what 


Betty Lawrance, as well as by the 


further intereſt myſelf in his favour, 
I have determined to inform myſelf, 


ſincerity, and whether his whole rl 


five of the avi/bes of bis relations. \ 


HARLOWE. 


diftated by you! Vou mult be very 
ill. Nor is it to be wondered at. But 
I hope it is rather from hurry, and ſur. 
prize, and lowneſs, which may be over. 
come, than from a grief given way, 
which may be attended with effects! 
cannot bear to think of, 

But whatever you do, my dear, yoy 
muſt not deſpond! Indeed you mu nat 
deſpond ! Hitherto you have been in no 
fault: but deſpair would be all your 
own: and the worſt fault you can be 


I cannot bear to look upon another 
hand inſtead of yours. My dearcre 
ture, ſend me a few lines, though ever 
fo few, in your own hand, if poſſible, 
For they will revive my heart; eſpe. 
cially if they can acquaint me of your 
amended health, 

I expect your anſwer to my letter of 
the 13th, We all expect it with im- 
patience. | 

His relations are perſons of ſo much 
honour—They are ſo very earneſt to 
rank you among them The wretch is 
ſo very penitent: every- one of bi: fi- 
mily ſays he is—Your own are ſo im- 
placable— Vour laſt diſtreſs, though 
the conſequence of his former yillainy, 
yet neither brought on by his direction, 
nor with his knowledge; and ſo much 
reſented by him That my mother is 
abſolutely of opinion, that you ſhould 
be his=——E ſpecially if, — 2 to my 
wiſhes, as expreſſed in my letter, and 
thoſe of all his friends, you wouldhave 


I will incloſe the copy of the letter 
I wroteto Miſs Montague laſt Tueſday, 


was become of you; and the anſwer 
to it under - written and ſigned by Lord 
M. Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady 


oung ladies; and alſo by the wretch 

himſelf, ps | 
L own, that I like not the turn of whit 

he bas written to me; and before I 


a friend, from his own mouth, el 9 
nation. be in his requeſt to me, etch. 


my heart riſes againſt him, on the fup- 

poſition that there is the ſhadow of 

reaſon for ſuch a queſtian, 1 
A * 


\ 


ot AE, Ho ß 


Jon 
* * : 
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Miſe Clariſſa Harlowe.—But I think, 


| with my mother, that marriage is now 


the only. means left to make your future 


vins. His diſgraces, in that caſe, in 
2 of the world itſelf, will be more 


| than yours: and to thoſe who know 


you, glorious will be your triumph. 
I am obliged to accompany my mo- 


| ther ſoon to the Iſle of Wight. My 
unt Harman is in a declining way, and 


inſiſts upon ſeeing us both—and Mr, 


| Hickman too, I think. 


His ſiſter, of whom we had heard ſo 
much, with her lord, were brought 


W t'other day to viſit ns. She ſtrangely 


likes me, or ſays ſhe does. | 

I can't ſay, but that I think ſhe an- 
ſwers the excellent character we have 
heard of her, 

It would be death to me to ſet out 
for the little iſland, and not ſee you 
firſt: and yet my mother (fond of ex- 
erting an authority that ſhe herſelf, b 
that exertion, often brings into queſ- 
tion) inſiſts, that my next viſit to you 


Lovelace, | 

ſult of the queſtions to be put in my 
name to that wretch, and what is your 
mind on my letter of the 13th, I ſhall 
tell you more of mine. 

The bearer promiſes to make ſo much 
diſpatch, as to attend you this very af- 
ternoon, May he return with good 
tidings to your ver- affectionate 


Anna Howe! 


LETTER LXXV, 


| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


it 


© THURSDAY APTERNOONs 
You pain me, my deareſt Miſs 
4 Howe, by the ardour of your 
ble friendſhip. I will be very brief, 

avſe I am not well; yet a good deal 
beter than I was; and becauſe T am 
4 an anſwer to yours of the 
Ih. But, beforehand, I muſt tell 
% my dear, Iwill not have that man. 
Don't be angry with me. — But in- 
tec] won't. 30 let him be aſked no 
Welons about me; I beſtech you. 
f deſpond, my dear. I hope 


"gt 


life tolerably eaſy —bappy, there is no 


muſt be a congratulatory one, as Mrs. 


When I know what will be the re- 


HARTO WE. 907 


I may ſay, I will not deſpond. Is not 
my condition greatly mended? I thank 
Heaven it is! | * 
I am no priſoner now ina vile houſe, 
I am not now in the power of that man's 
devices. I am not now obliged to hide 
myſelf in corners for fear of him. One 
of his intimate companions is become 
my warm friend, and engages to keep 


him from me, and that by tis own con- 


ſent. I am among honeſt people. I 
have all my cloaths and effects reſtored 
to me. The wretch himſelf bears tef- 
timony td my honour. |. 

Indeed I am very weak and ill: but 
I have an excellent phyſician, Dr. H. 
and as worthy an apothecary, Mr. 
Goddard. Their treatment of me, my 


dear, is perfectly paternal!—My mind 
too, I can find begins to ſtrengthen: 


\ 


_— to my calamities. 
I ſhall have finkings ſometimes, I 
muſt expe& ſuch. And my father's 
maledit—But you will chide me for 
introducing that, now I am enume- 
rating my comforts. 
But Il charge you, my dear, that you 
do not ſuffer my calamities to ſit too 
heavy upon your own mind. If you 
do, that nll be to new-point ſome.of 
thoſe arrows that have been blunted; 
and loſt their ſharpneſs. _ * $8 
If you would contribute to y haps _ 
pineſs, give way, my dear, to your 
own; and to the chearful proſpets be- 
tore you! | 25 
You will think very meanly of your . 
Clariſſa, if you do not believe, that 
the greateſt pleaſure ſhe can receive in 
this life, is in your proſperity and wel. 
fare. Think not of me my only friend, 
but as we were in times paſt: and ſup- 
poſe me gone a great, great way off! 


and methinks at times, I find myſelf 


A long journey. How often are the 


deareſt of friends, at their country's 
call, thus parted—with a certaint for 
years with a probability for — 
Love me ſtill, however. But let it 
be with a weaning love. I am notwhat 
Iwas, when we were inſeparable lovers, 
as I may ſay Our views muſt now be 
prima wif: my — tomiake 
aw man happy, becauſe worthy 
man · muſt make-you ſo. And fo; my 
deareſt love, for the preſent adieu 
Adieu, my deareſt love I But I ſhall 


I 


* 
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LETTER LXXVI.. 

MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 

| | LACE, ESQ. e 
lin Avawan To LETTER TI.) 

THUREDAY, JULY 20. 


] Re'd that part of your concluſion to 


| poor Belton, where you enquire af. 

ter him, and mention how merrily you, 
and the reft, paſs your time at M. Hall. 
Hie fetched a deep ſigh: © You are all 
very happy! were his words. I am 
ſorry they were his words; for, poor 
fellow, he is going very faſt. Change 
of air, he hopes, will mend him, joined 
to the cheacfo | 
in. But nothing, I dare ſay, will. 

A conſuming malady, and a con- 
ſuming miſtreſs, to an indulgent keeper, 
are dreadful things to ſtruggle with 
both together: violence muſt be uſed 
to get rid of the latter; and yet he has 
not ſpirit left him, to exert himſelf. 


His houſe is Thomaſine's houſe; not 


his. He has not been within his doors 


For a fortnight paſt. Fagabonding about 


from inn to inn; entering each for a bait 
only; and ſtaying two or three day 

without pqwer to remove; and hardly 
knowing which to go to next. His ma- 
lady is within him; and he cannot run 
away from it. 1 
Her boys (once he thought them his) 
are ſturdy enough to ſhoulder him in his 
on houſe as they paſs by him. Sidin 

with the mother, they in a manner expe 


dim; and in his abſence, riot away on 


the remnant of his broken fortunes - 
As to their mother (who was once ſb 
tender, ſo ſubmiſſive, ſo ſtudious to 
oblige, that we all pronounced him 
happy, and his courſe of life the eli. 
| 118 ſhe is now ſo termagant, ſo in- 
lent, that he cannot eontend with her, 
without doing infinite prejudice to his 
health. A broken ſpirited defenſive, 
hardly a defenfive, therefore reduced 
| $6: and this to a heart, for na many 
ears waging offerfrve war, (not va- 
foing 9 opponent) what a re- 
duftion Now comparing himſelf to 
to the ſuperannuated lion in the fable, 
_ kirked in the jaws, and laid ſprawling, 
| 8 the ſpurning hee] of an ignob 
I have undertaken his eauſs. He 
has given me leave, yet not without re- 
WvAance, to put him into poſſeſſion of 


| company I haveleft him 


HARLOWE. 


his own houſe, and to place in . for 


him his unhappy ſiſter, whom he haz 


hitherto ſlighted, becauſe unhappy, 
is hard, he told me, 40 es +4 n 
fellow, when he ſaid it) that he cannot 
be permitted to die quietly in his own 
houſe !-- The fruits of bleſſed keeping 
theſe! e 

Though but lately apprized of her 
infidelity, it now comes out to haye 
been of ſo long continuance, that he 
has no room to believe the boys to he 
his: yet how fond did he uſe to be of 
them! 3 

To what, Lovelace, ſhall we attri: 
bute the tenderneſs which a reputed fa. 
ther frequently ſhews to the children of 
another man ?— What is that, I pray 
thee, which we call nature, and natural 
affetions? And what has man to boaſt 
of as to ſagacity and penetration, when 
he is as eaſily brought to cover and 
rear, and even to love, and often to 
prefer, the product of another's guilt 
with his wife or miſtreſs, as a hen or 
gooſe the eggs, and even young, of 


others of their kind? 


Nay, let me aſk, if in/lin, as it it 
called, in the animal creation, does not 
enable them to diſtinguiſh their own, 
much more eaſily than we, with our 


boaſted reaſon and ſagacity, in this nice 


particular can do? 


If ſome men, who have wives but of 
dqubtful virtue, conſidered this matter 
duly, I believe their inordinate ardour | 
after gain would be a good deal cooled, | 
when they could not be certain (though | 


their mates could) for whoſe children 
they were elbowing, buſtling, griping, 
and perhaps cheating, thoſe A who 
they have concerns, whether friends 
neighbours, or more certain next - of 
kin, by the mother's ſide however. 
But I will not puſh this notion ſoff 
as it might be carried; becauſe, if pn. 
pagated, it might be of unſocial or l. 
natural conſequence; ſince women 
virtue would perhaps be more liablſto 
ſuffer by the miſtruſts and caprice 
bad. bearte and fooliſb- beaded |vl- 
bands, than thoſe who can ſcreen tum - 
ſelves from detection by arts and hſpo· 
criſy, to which a woman of virtue/a0- 
not have recourſe. And yet, werſthis 
notion duly and generally confidepd, it 
might be attended with no badeffefs; 2 
education, good inclination, 200 
eſtabliſhed virtue, would be thefrinc?- 
pally ſought-after qualities; fd pot 
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„chen a. man (not biaſſed by had ſo very light an invitation, from 
3 attractions) was looking one 3 invitations uſed to be ſo 
round him for a partner in pre warm. 3 
ee ee eee 

are „ „ : 
plans and to enjoy the fruits of ſaid the ee _ ps a«curſe, 
.. induſtry. | - © thou dreopeſt like a pip or roup- 
oe 5 — to poor Belton. © cloaking chicken.. Thi ſhouldſt 
If I have occaſion for your aſſiſtance, grow perter, or ſubmit to a ſolitary 
ind that of our compeers, in reinſtat- 3 if thou wouldft not in- 
ing the poor fellow, I will give you fect the whole brood,”.. - = 
notice. Mean time, I have juſt now For my own part, only that this 
been told, that Thomaſine declares ſne poor fellow is E as well * 
will not ſtirz for, it ſeems, ſhe ſuſpects affairs, as. in his min or I ſhould be 
e ca flncn ore plmg 
uit, e.cl . f , ; 4 
be dane will prove her marriage. admiration of the deportment and fen- 
2 ſhe give Fase * _ in _ 3 of this . pr by 
life-time at would attempt to wou or a month, 4 
| Laker bis death ? | 2 company, A be admitted into hers but 
| : Her boys threaten any - body, who for one hour: and R conceit 
ſhall preſume to inſult their mother. with myſelf, greatly as 4 uſed to value 
Their father (as they call poor Belton) thine, for being able, ſpontanequſly as 
they ſpeak of as an unnatural one. And 1 may ſay, to make this preference. Top 
their probably true father is for ever It is, after all, a deviliſh life ve have 
there, boſtilely there, paſſing for her lived,  Andtoconſidertowitallends in 
couſin, as uſual; now her protecting a - — 3 ex 3 — 
** | OT 1 th this poor fellow is io ſoon 
Hardly ever, I dare ſay, was there reduced —And then to obſerve how. 
l A keeper, that did not make a keepereſs; every one of ye run away from the 
who laviſned away on her kept- fellow, unhappy being, as rats from a falling 
what ſhe obtained from the extravagant houſe, is fine comfort to help a man 10 
folly of him who kept her. look back upon companions ill · choſen, 
Iwill do without you, if I can. The and a life miſ-ſp ente. 
caſe will be only, as I conceive, like It will de your turns by- and- by, 
that of the ancient Sarmatians, return - every man of ye, if the juſtice of - your 
ing, after many years abſence, to their country interpoſe not. 
8 7 — ck 3 70008 = _ 3 
their faves: ſo that t ad to ed with, if thou wilt not exe — 
contend not only with thoſe <wives, ſelf, ho haſt preſerved entire thy health 
— 5 of their er _ and thy 1 1 2 = N 
their faves, but with the children o Mowbray indeed is indebted to a ro - 
thoſe faves, grown up to manhood; re- buſt conſtitution, that he has not yet 
ws to defend male mothers and their 2 in his health; but his eſtate is 
manumitted fathers. But the indling away year by yea. 
noble Sarmatians, ſcorning to attack ee ee Tovurville's 2 
their ſlaves with equal weapons, only conſiderable fortunes are already dif- 
Ween rare 17 dre _ the ** mn _ 
ips, with Which they for- probably ſoon go after dhe other three. 
merly to chaſtiſe them... And attack- Poer Belton H we ſee how it is with- 
ng chem with them, the miſcreants him !-—His only ſekciky is, that he will. 
| led before them. In memory of which, hardly i to want. oft 
J to this day, the device on the coin of Thou art too „and too pra- 
Novogrod in Ruſſia, a city of the an- dent, ever to be deſtitute; : 
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to do 
ö cient Sarmatia, is a man on horſeback, thee: juſtice, haſt + ſpirit to alñiſt ſueh 
3 The poor fellow taket t ill, r wilt, if thou ſhouldeſt then be liviags 
} bg not preſg him more than you did, But I chink thou muſty much ſooner 
7 tobe of your party at M. Hall. It is than. thou» imagisęſt, be called to: thy 
ren, is fore, thai by - 
' N 


we head perhaps 
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by the friends · of thoſe whom thou haſt 
mjured; for if thou eſcapeſt this fate 
from the Harlowe family, thou wilt go 
on tempting danger and vengeance, till 
thou meeteſt with vengeance; and this, 
whether thou marrieſt, or not: for the 
nuptial life will not, I doubt, till age 
join with it, cure thee of that ſpirit for 
intrigue, which is continually running 
away with thee, in ſpite of thy better 
ſenſe, and tranſitory reſolutions. 


Well, then, I will ſuppoſe ze laid 


down quietly among thy worthier an- 
ceſtors. 3 
And now let me look forward to the 
ends of Tourville and Mowbray, [ Bel- 
ton will be crumbled into duſt before 


thee perhaps] ſuppoſing thy early exit 
has ſaved thee from gallows inter ven- 


tion. | | 
Reduced, probably, by riotous waſte, 
to conſequential want, behold them re- 
| fuged in ſome obſcene hole or garret; 
obliged *o the careleſs care of ſomedirty 
old woman, whom nothing but her po- 
verty E upon to attend to per- 
ſorm the laſt offices for men, who have 
made ſuch ſhocking ravage among the 
young ones. 5 We e 
Then bow miſerably will they whine 
through ſqueaking organs; their big 
voices turned into puling pity-begging 
lamentations! Their now- offenſive 
pas, how helpleſs then Their now- 
ere& necks then denying ſupport to 
their aching heads; thoſe 9 of 
miſchief dropping upon their quakin 
ſhoulders. Then what wry faces will 
they make! their hearts, and their 
heads, reproaching each other —Diſ- 


tended their parched mouths I Sunk 


their unmuſcled cheeks !- Dropt their 

under-jaws !—Each gcunting 2 the 
ſwine he had reſembled in his life! 
* Oh! What a vile wretch have I been! 
© Oh! that J had my life to come over 
© again !'—Confeſling to the poor old 


woman, who cannot ſhrive them | Ima- 


ginary ghoſts of deflowered virgins, 
and polluted matrons, flitting before 
their glaſſy eyes! And old Satan, to 
their apprehenſions, grinning behind a 
laoking-glaſs held up before them, to 
frighten them with the horror viſible in 
their own countenances ! | | 
For my own part, if I can get ſom 

good family to credit me with a ſiſter 
or a daughter, as I have now an en- 
creaſed fortune, which will enable me 
to propoſe handſome ſettlements, I will 


himſelf. | 


| riſe ſo, as to be ſcrupled, whether [be 


ir kind 
Mr. Goddard, from their kind 4e 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


deſert ye all; marry, and live WY 


of reaſon, rather than a life of a brute, 
for the time to come, 


LETTER LXXVll. 


MB. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE. 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 

I Was forced to take back my twenty 
guineas. How the women mana. 
ged it, I can't tell; (I ſuppoſe they too 


readily found a purchaſer for the rich 


ſuit) but ſhe miſtruſted, that I was the 
advancer of the money; and would not 
let the cloaths go. But Mrs. Lovick 
has actually ſold, for fifteen guinea, 
ſome rich lace worth three times the 
ſum; out of which ſhe repaid her the 
money ſhe borrowed for fees to the doc- 


tor, in an illneſs occaſioned by the bar. 


barity of the moſt ſavage of men. Thou 
knoweſt his name! 

The doctor called on her in the morn- 
ing it ſeems, and had a ſhort debate 
with her about fees. She inſiſted, that 
he ſhould take one every time he came, 
write or not write; miſtruſting, that 
he only gave verbal directions to Mrs, 


Lovick, or the nurſe, to avoid taking 


any. | 
He ſaid, that it would have been im- 
poſſible for him, had he not been a phy- 
ſician, to forbear enquiries after t 

health and welfare of ſo excellent 3 
perſon. He had not the thought of 
paying her a compliment in 2 
the offered fee: but he knew her cale 


could not ſo ſuddenly vary, as to de- 


mand his daily viſits. She mult per- 
mit him, therefore, to enquire o the 
women below. after her health; and he 


muſt not think of coming up, if he 


were, to be pecuniari. rewarded for the 
ſatisfaction he was 1 deſirous to gi 


It ended in a compromiſe for a fee 
each other time: which ſhe unwilhing- 
ly ſubmitted toz telling him, that 
though the was at preſent deſolate and 
in diſgrace, yet her circumſtances welk, 
of right, high; and no expences en 


lived or died. But ſhe ſubmitted, 
added, to the compromiſe, in hopes to 
ſee him as often as he had opportvnn} 
for ſhe really looked upon bim, ee 


ut enen Rs Ts waa aA 


*. CELARISIA- 
tender treatment of her, with a regard 
next to filial. ; | | 

[ hope thou wilt make thyſelf ac- 
quainted with this worthy doctor, when 
thon comeſt to town; and give him thy 
thanks, for putting her into conceit 
with the ſex that thou haſt given her ſo 
much ceaſon to execrate. Farewel. 


"LETTER LXXVII.. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
| FORD, ESQ. 


M. HALT., FRIDAY, JULY 21. 

UST returned from an interview 

with this Hickman: a precile fop 
of a fellow, as ſtarched as his ruffles, 

Thou knoweſt I love him not, Jack; 
and whom we love not, we cannot al- 
low a merit to! perbaps not the merit 
they ſhould be granted. However, I am 
in ear elt, when I ſay, that he ſeems 
to me to beſo ſet, ſo prim, fo affected, 
ſo mincing, yet fo clouterly in his per- 
ſon, that 1 dare engage for thy opinion, 
if thou doſt juſtice to him, and to thy-' 
ſelf, that thou never beheldeſt ſuch ano- 
thet, except in a pier-glats. 

I'll tell thee how I played him off, 
le came in nis own chariot to Dor- 
mcr's; and we took a turn in the gar- 
den, at his requeſt, He was deviliſh 
ceremgnious, and made a buſhel of apo- 
logies for the freedom he was going to. 
take: and, after half a hundred hums 
and haws, told me, that he came—that 
he came—to wait on meat the requeſt 
of dear Miſs Howe, on the account 
on the account—of Miſs Harlowe. 

* Well, Sir, ſpeak on,” ſaid I: but 
* give me leave to ſay, that if your 
book be as long as your preface, it 
© will take up a week to read it.” 

This was pretty rough, thou'lt ſay: 
but there is nothing like baulking theſe 
formaliſts at firſt. © When they are put 
out of their road, they are filled with 
doubts of themſelves, and can never 
Ft into it again: fo that an honeſt fel- 
ow, impertinently attacked, as I was, 
has all the game in his own hand quite 
thro h the conference. 

He ſtroaked his chin, and hardly 
ew what to ſay, At Jaſt, after pa- 
Rtheſis within parentheſis, apologiz - 
g for apologies, in imitatien, I ſup- 


9 ww I —_—— _” 


— 
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_ © Howe thinks your part of it is writ- 


„ ke Mr. Lovelace's billet to Miſs Howe, P. 876 of this Volume. 
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poſe, of Swift's Digreſſion in praiſe of 
Digreſſions—“ I preſume I preſume, 
Sir, you were privy to the viſit made 
© to Miſs Howe by the young ladies 
your couſins, in the name of Lord M. 
© and Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady 
Betty Lawrance,*, _ G 
© I was, Sir: and Miſs Howe had a 
letter afterwards, ſigned by his lord- 
© ſhip and by thoſe ladies, and under- | 
« written by myſelf, Have you ſeen 
eit, Sir?“ pp 2 
I can't ſay but I have. It is the. 
< principal cauſe of this viht : for Miſs 


4 


© ten with ſuch an air of levity— Par- 
© don me, Sir—that ſhe knows not whe- 
ther you are in earneſt, or not, in your 
* addreſs to her for her intereſt to her 
© friend '®.*. | 855 

Will Miſs Howe permit me to ex- 
«© plain myſelf in perſon to her, Mr. 
Hickmap?' | . 

O Sir, by no means. Miſs Howe, 
I am ſure, would not give you that 
© trouble,” | | 
I ſhould not think it a trouble, 1 
will moſt readily attend you, Sir, to 
Miſs Howe, and ſatisfy her in all her : 
ſcruples, Come, Sir, I will wait upon, 
you now. You have a chariot, Are 
alone, Wecan talk as we ride.” 
He heſitated, wriggled, winced, ſtroak- , 
ed his ruffles, ſet his wig, and pulled his 
neckcloth, which was long enough for. 
a bib I am not going directly back 
© to Miſs Howe, Sir, It will be as 
well, if you will be ſo good as to fa- 


A «a aA wa £6 


5 


1 


. 

« tisfy Mits Howe by me.” 
© What is it ſhe ſcruples, Mr. Hick-, 

© man?? 3 

Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, 

that in your part of the letter, you, 

© ſay—But let me ſee, Sir--T have a 

© copy of what you wrote,” [Pulling jt 

out]—* Will you give me leave, Sir? 


c 


C — Thus you begin — Dear Miſs 
«& Howe 2 | Et, 
© No offence, I hope, Mr, Hick- 
© man? | ; 


- 


None in the leaſt, Sir !—None at 
all, Sir!'— Taking aim, as it were, 


to read. 


Do you uſe ſpectacles, Mr. Hick- 
© man?“ | N i 
* Spedtacles, Sir!“ — His whole broad 


face lifted up at me—* Spectacles! 


« W hat makes you alk me ſuch a queſ- 
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by the friends-ef thoſe whom thou haft 
mjuxed; for if thou eſeapeſt this fate 
from the Harlowe family, thou wilt go 
on tempting danger and vengeance, till 
thou meeteſt with vengeance; and this, 
whether thou marrieſt, or not: for the 


puptial life will not, I doubt, till age 
oe 


join with it, cure thee of that ſpirit 
intrigue, which is continually running 
away with thee, in ſpite of thy better 
ſenſe, and tranſitory reſolutions. | 
Well, then, I will ſuppoſe the laid 
down quietly among thy worthier an- 
ceſtors. 40 * 
And now let me look forward to the 
ends of Tourville and Mowbray, [Bel- 
ton will be crumbled into duſt before 
thee perhaps] ſuppoling thy early exit 
has ſaved thee from gallows inter ven- 
tion. | | SE EM 
Reduced, probably, by riotous waſte, 
to conſequential want, behold them re- 
fuged in ſome obſcene hole or garret; 
obliged *o the careleſs care of ſome dirty 


old woman, whom nothing but her po- 


verty prevails upon to attend to per- 
form the laſt offices for men, who have 


made ſuch ſhocking ravage among the 


young ones. 
Then bow miſerably will they whine 
through ſqueaking organs; their big 
voices turned intopuling pity-begging 
lamentations! Their now offenſive 
paws, how helpleſs then — Their now- 
ere& necks then denying. ſupport to 
their aching heads; thoſe x 6 wa of 
miſchief dropping upon their quakin 
ſhoulders, Then what wry faces will 
they make! their hearts, and their 
| heads, reproaching each other —Diſ- 
| tended their parched mouths I- Sunk 
their unmuſcled 3 their 
under-jaws Each grunting like the 
_ ſwine he had reſembled in his life! 
© Oh! whata vile wretch have I been ! 
©.Oh! that I had my life to come over 
© again!'—Confefling to the poor old 
woman, who cannot ſhrive them! Ima- 
ginary ghoſts of deflowered virgins, 


And polluted matrons, flitting before 
their glaſſy eyes! And old Satan, to 
their apprehenſions, grinning behind a 


looking -glaſs held up before them, to 
frighten them with the horror viſible in 
their own countenances HINT 

For my own part, if I can get ſome 


good family to credit me with a fiſter 


or a daughter, as I have now an en- 
creaſed fortune, which will enable me 
to propoſe handſome ſettlements, I will 


\ 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


deſert ye all; marry, and live a life 
of reaſon, rather than a life of a brute, | 


far the time to come. 


LETTER IXxVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, 


1 Was forced to take back my twenty 


guineas. How the women mana- 
ged it, I can't tell; (I ſuppoſe they too 


readily found a purchaſer for the rich 


ſuit) but ſhe miſtruſted, that I was the 
advancer of the money; and would nat 
let the cloaths go. But Mrs. Lovick 
has actually ſold, for fifteen guinea, 


| ſome rich lace worth three times the 


ſum;, out of which ſhe repaid her the 
money ſhe borrowed for fees to the doc- 
tor, in an illneſs occaſioned by the bar. 
barity of the moſt ſavage of men. Thou 
knoweſt his name 92 3 5 
The doctor called on her in the morn- 
ing it ſeems, and had a ſhort debate 
with her about fees. She inſiſted, that 


he ſhould take one every time he came, 


write or not write; miſtruſting, that 
he only gave verbal directions to Mrs, 
Lovick, or the nurſe, to avoid taking 
any. | 

He ſaid, that it would have been im · 
poſſible for him, had he not l 
ſician, to forbear enquiries after t 
health and welfare of ſo excellent 3 
perſon. He had not the thought of 
paying her a compliment in decoy 
the offered fee: but he knew her 
could not ſo ſuddenly he as to de- 
mand his daily vifits. She mu 2 
mit him, therefore, to enquire of the 
women below after her health; and be 
muſt not think of coming up, if 
were, to be pecuniarily rewarded for the 


- 


ſatisfaction he was ſo deſirous to g 


* 


himſelf. Tn OO 25 
It ended in a compromiſe for a fee 
each other time: which ſhe unwilling. 
ly ſubmitted to; telling him, that 
though ſhe was at preſent deſolate and 
in diſgrace, yet her circumſtances wer, 
of right, high; and no expences ef 
riſe ſo, as to be ſcrupled, whether br 
lived or died. But ſhe ſubmitted, 
added, to the compromiſe, in hopes 0. 
ſee him as often as he had opportun 
for ſhe really looked upon him, as | 


dir. Goddard, from their l 


tas OA as > XxX 


as teas * ods 
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next to filial, 


quainted with this worthy doctor, when 
thou comeſt to town; 


much ceaſon to execrate. Fare. 
"LETTER LXXVIII. 


FORD, ESQ. 


* 


Us T returned from an interview 
wich this Hickman: a preciſe fop 
of a fellow, as ſtarched as his ruffles, 
Thou knoweſt I love him not, Jack; 
and whom we love not, we cannot al- 
low a merit to! perhaps not the merit 
they ſhould be granted. However, Iam 
in ear eſt, When I ſay, that he ſeems 
to me to be ſo ſet, fo prim, fo affected, 
ſo mincing, yet fo clouterly in his per- 
ſon, that 1 dare engage for thy opinion, 


ſelf, that thou never beheldeſt ſuch ano- 
ther, except in a pier -glaſs. | 
T'll tell thee how I played him off, 
He came in his own chariot to Dor- 
mer's; and we took a turn m the gar- 
den, at his requeſt. He was deviliſh 
| ceremgnious, and made a buſhel of apo- 
' logies for the freedom he was going to 


and haws, told me, that he came—that 
e came - to wait on meat the requeſt 
of dear Miſs Howe, on the account 

| Mithe-account—of Miſs Harlowe. 
Well, Sir, ſpeak on,” ſaid I: but 
Five me. leave to ſay, that if your 


will take up a week to read it.” 

This was pretty rough, thou'lt ſay: 
but there is nothing like haulking theſe 
formaliſts at firſt. When they are put 


ubts of themſelves, and can never 
FL into it again: fo that an honeſt fel - 
WW, Mpertinently attacked, as I was, 
hits a] the game in his own hand quite 


a all 
ö 25 conference. | 
ef 


thro | 
ge ſtroaked his chin, and hardly 


. 


elis within parentheſis, apologiz-- 


tender treatment of her, with a regard 
I hope thou, wilt make thyſelf ac- 


and give him thy 
thanks, for putting her into conceit. 
with the ſex that thou haſt given her ſo 


Mpc? q n OG UE LT 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


M. HALT, FRIDAY, JULY 21. 


if thou doſt juſtice to him, and to thy- ' 


take; and, after half a hundred hums 


ook be as long as your preface, it 


aut of their road, they are filled with 


What to ſay. At laſt, after pa. 


pole, of Swift's Digreſſidn in prafſe of | 


Digreſſions “ I preſume—T preſume, 
Sir, you were privy to the viſit made : 
© to Miſs Howe by the young ladies 
your couſins, inthe name of Lord M. 
and Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady 
J ES 
I was, Sir; and Miſs Howe had a 
letter afterwards, ſigned by his lord- 
©-ſhip and by thoſe ladies, and under- 
«* written by myſelf. Have you ſeen 


I can't ſay but I have. It is the 
principal cauſe of this viſit : for Miſs 
c Nose thinks your part of it is writ- 
© ten with ſuch ar air of levity—Par, 
© don me, Sir—that ſhe knows not whe- 
© ther you are in earneſt, or not, in your 


© addreſs to her for her intereſt to her 


« friend . ee e e + 
Will Miſs Howe permit me to ex- 
* plain myſelf in perſon to her, Mr. 
« Hickman ?* | ee e e 
O Sir, by no means. Miſs Howe, 
I am ſure, would not give you that 
© trouble,* dad 3 
I ſhould not think it a trouble, TI. 
* will moſt readily attend you, Sir, to 
© Miſs'Howe, and ſatisfy her in all her 63 
« ſcruples, Come, Sir, I will wait upon 


© you now. You have a chariot. Are 


© alone, We can talk as we ride.” 

He heſitated, wriggled, winced, ſtroax- 
ed his ruffles, ſet his wig, and pulled his 
neckcloth, which was long enough for i 
a bib“ I am not going directly back 


to Miſs Howe, Sir, It will be as 


« well, if you will be ſo good as to fa- 
* tisfy Miſs Howe by me,” a 

© What is it ſhe ſcruples, Mr. Hick-, 
man?? „56 
_ * Why, Sir, Miſs Howe obſerves, 
* that in your part of the letter, you, 


© ſay—PBut let me ſee, Sir—I have a 


© copy of what you wrote, [Pulling it 


out}J—* Will you give me leave, Sir? 
Thus you begin — “ Dear Miſs 
« Foawe 1 5 
© No offence, I hope, Mr. Hickx- 
„ man?” . 
« None in the leaſt, Sir None at 
© all, Sir !'—Taking aim, as it were, 


Do you uſe ſpectacles, Mr. Hick- 

6 man?“ : ET. 
FSßpectacles, Sir!“ — His whole broad 

face lifted up at me—* Spectacles !. 


for apologies, in imitation, I ſup- What makes you aſk me ſuch a queſ» 

. 4 42 5 4 7 : a 0 . Fa, „ HS i 8 
NA e N | 2 4 e 
„ dee Mr. Lovelate's billet to Miſs Howe, P. 876 of this Volum. 
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| 


i cuſto m. | | 
Was you ever in Spain, Mr, Hick- _ 
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tion? — Such a young man as I ufe 
c ſpe&acles, Sir!? pee, 
They do in Spain, Mr. Hickman : 


_ © young as well as old, to ſave their 


© eyes. — Have you ever read Prior's 
4 Alna, Mr. Hickman ?” A 

II have, Sir! — Cuſtom is every- 
© thing in nations, as well as with in- 
© dividuals: I know the meaning of 
© your queſtion— But 'tis not the Eng- 


man? 
No, Sir: T have been in Holland.” 


In Holland, Sir!—Never in France 


4 or Italy ?'—TI was reſolved to travel 
with him into the land of Puzzledom.. 
No, Sir; I cannot ſay I have, as 


e 


That's a wonder, Sir, when on the 


4 continent?! 


VI I went on a particular affair: I was 
© obliged to return ſoon.” 


Well, Sir; you was going to read=p 


Pray be pleaſed to proceed. 
Again he took aim, as if his eyes 
were older than the reſt of him; and 


read After wvhat is auritten above, 

© and ſigned by names and characters of 
© ſuch unqueſtionable honour==— To 
© be ſure, (taking off his eye) no- 


© body queſtions the honour of Lord 
© M. nor that of the good ladies who 
« ſigned the letter,” RY 
I I hope, Mr. Hickman, nobody 
© queſtions mine neither ?? 

© If you pleaſe, Sir, I will read on 


es T might have been excuſed figning a 
* name, almoſt as hateful to myſelf,” — 


£ [You are pleaſed to ſfay]J—* as I 
% KNOW it is to yOU—"? | 

« Well, Mr. Hickman, I muſt inter- 
* rupt you at this place. In what I 
© wrote to Miſs Howe, I diſtinguiſhed 
© the word KNOW, I had a reaſon for 
© it. Miſs Howe hag been very free 
with my character. I haye never 
© done her any harm. I take it very ill 
of her. And J hope, Sir, you come 
© 1y her name to make excuſes for it.“ 


© Miſs Howe, Sir, is a very polite 
She is not accuſtomed - 


© young lady. ec 
© to treat any man's character unbe- 
« comingly.? 


Then I have the more reaſon to 


© take it amiſs, Mr. Hickman.“ 
Why, Sir, you know the friend- 

6 ſhip— 5 
No friendſhip ſhould warrant ſuch 
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© freedoms as Miſs Howe has taken 
© with my character.“ | | 

(I believe he began to wiſh he had 
not come near me. He ſeemed quite 
diſconcerted.) | | 

© Have you not heard Miſs Howe 
© treat my name with great—" 
© Sir, I come not to affend or affront 
you: but you know what a love there 
is between Miſs Howe and Miss 
Harlowe.— doubt, Sir, you have not 
treated Miſs Harlowe, as ſo fine a 
young lady deſerved to be treated, 
And if love for her friend has made 
Miſs Howe take freedoms, as you 
call them, a mind not ungenerous, on 
ſuch an occaſion, will rather be ſorry 
for having given the cauſe, than—" 
© I know your conſequence, Sir!— 
But I'd rather have this reproof from 
a lady, than from a gentleman, I 
have a great deſire to wait upon Miſs 
Howe, I am perſuaded we ſhould 
ſoon come to a good underſtanding, 
Generous minds are always of kin, 
I know we ſhould agree in every. 
thing. — Pray, Mr. Hickman, be ſo 
kind as to introduce me to Miſs 
Howe. . 7 I , 9 


* 
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Sir —I can ſignify your defire, if 


vou pleaſe, to Miſs Howe.“ 


No ſo,—Be pleaſed to read on, Mr. 


© Hickman,” 


He did very ſormally, as if ITremem- 


bered not what I had written; and 
when he came to the paſſage about the 
halter, the parſon, and the hangman, 
reading it Why, Sir, ſays he, does 
© not this look like a jeſt ?—Miſs Howe 
© thinks it does. It is not in the lady's 


* 


© power, you know, Sir, to doom you 


© to the gallows.“ . 

Then, if it were, Mr. Hickman, 

you think the would??? 

Vou ſay here to Miſs Howe, pro- 
ceeded he, that Miſs 1 i 4 
* moſt injured of her fex. I know, trol 

3 Mite {rg fx e highly reſents 
© the injuries you own : inſomuch that 


© Miſs Howe doubts that ſhe ſhall ne- 


ver prevail upon her to overlook them: 
© and as your family are all deſirous 
you ſhould repair her wrongs, 2 

8 likewiſe deſire Miſs Howe's 1nterp0+ 
« ſition with her friend; Miſs Howe 
fears, from this part of your letter, 
„that you are too-much in jeſt; an 

that your offer to do her juſtice is fa. 
© ther in compliment to your friends 


ntreaties 


oe. Üů)!a2ͤͤ—ĩð to ERS. SES. A ones 


rac 
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t entreaties, than proceeding from your 
t own inclinations: and ſhe deſires to 
© know your true ſentiments on this 


« occaſion, before ihe interpoſes fur- 


c ther,” | : ' 
Po you think, Mr. Hickman, that, 


« if I am capable of deceiving my own 


relations, I have fo much obligation 
«© to Miſs Howe, who has always treat- 
© ed me with great freedom, as to ac- 
knowledge to ber, what I don't to 
c them 2? NE | 5 
Sir, I beg pardon: but Miſs Howe 


e thinks, that, as you have written to 


© her, ſhe may aſk you, by me, for an 
explanation of what you have writ- 


ten.“ : 


© You ſee, Mr. Hickman, ſomething | 


of me. Do you think Iam in jeſt, or 


jn earneſt?ꝰ | 

© I ſee, Sir, you are a gay gentleman, 
© of fine ſpirits, and all that—All I 
© beg in Miſs Howe's name, 1s, to 
© know if you really, and bon fide, 
join with your friends in defiring her 
© to uſe her intereſt to reconcile you to 
« Miſs Harlowe?” * 

I ſhould be extremely glad to be 
© reconciled to Miſs Harlowe; and 


; © ſhould owe great obligations to Miſs 


© Howe, if ſhe could bring about ſo 
© happy an event.“ 


Well, Sir, and you have no ob- 
_ © jeftions to marriage, I preſume, as 
the condition of that reconciliation?” 


I never liked matrimony in my 
© life. I muſt be plain with you, Mr. 
Hickman,*  * | 

J am ſorry for it: I think it a very 
happy ſtate.” JN 

* I hope you will find it fo, Mr, 
© Hickman,” 2s 

I doubt not but I ſhall, Sir. And 
I dare ſay, ſo would you, if you were 
* to have Miſs Harlowe. ny 
If I could be happy in it with any- 
body, it would be with Miſs Har- 


. 


© lowe.,” 


am ſurprized, Sir!—Then, after 


tall, 85 don't think of marrying Miſs 


Harlowe After the hard uſage 


What hard uſage, Mr. Hiekman? 


* I don't doubt but a lady of her nice- 

* neſs has repreſented what would ap- 
Þear-trifles to any other, in a very 

* frong light.“ 

_* If what I have had hinted to me, 

p Sir—Excuſe me has been offered to 
the lady, the has more than trifles to 


complain of.“ 


a 


© Let me know what you have heard, 


© Mr. Hickman? I will 'very truly an- 
« ſwer to the accuſations.” ©. * 

_ © Sir, you know beſt what you have 
© done: you own the lady is the t 
* injured, as well as the moſt deſerving, 
„„ | 
I do, Sir; and yet, I would be glad 


© to know. what you' have heard; for 


© on that, perhaps, depends my an- 
* ſwer to the queſtions Miſs Howe puts 


to me by you.“ | 


Why, then, Sir, fince you aſk it, 
© you cannot be diſpleaſed if I anſwer 
yon i—In the firſt place, Sir, you will 
* acknowledge, I ſuppoſe, that you pro- 
© miſed Miſs Harlowe marriage, and 
© all that?” ESD MN 


Well, Sir, and I ſuppoſe what you | 


© have to charge me with is, that I wa 


© defirons to have all that, without mar- 


«© riage,” 


© Cot-ſo, Sir, I know you are deemed | 
© tobe a man of wit: but may I not 


* aſk, if theſe things ſit not too light 


© upon you?” 


„Wen hing is done, and eannot 
© be helped, tis right to make the beſt 


© of it. I wiſh the lady would think 
Mah > | ; 


© I taink, Sir, ladies ſhould not be 


© deceived. I think a promiſe to a lad 


* ſhould be as binding as to any other 


© perſon, at the leaſt,” 
I believe you think ſo, Mr. Hick- 
© man: and 1 believe you are a very 
© honeſt good ſort of a man.” 
II wouldalways keep my word, Sir, 
© whether to man or woman,” X 
© © You ſay well. And far be it from 
* me to perſuade you to do otherwiſe. 
© But what have you farther heard ?* 
(Thou wilt think, Jack, I muſt be 
very defirovs to know in what light my 


elected ſpoule had repreſented things'ts 

Miſs Howe; and how far Miſs Howe 

had communicated them to Mr. Hick= 
JJ...ͤ 8 
Sir, this is no part of my preſent 


© buſineſs.* | | | 
© But, Me: 1 part of 
mine. ope you would not e | 
that I Gould wafers your oefter 
at the ſame time that you refuſed 0 
anſwer mine. What, pray, have you 
farther heard ?? i fy gt 


a - a a a 


© to a very bad houſe.” - 
Why, indeed, the people did not 
„ „„ 


+ * 


Why, then, Sir, if I muſt ſay, Iam 
' © told, that Miſs Harlowe was cafried 


* 
: - 


a 
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What farther have you heard?“ 

© I have heard, Sir, that the lady had 
ſtrange advantages taken of her, very 
unfair ones: but what I cannot ſay.“ 
And cannot you ſay ?— Cannot you 
gueſs *— Then I'll tell you, Sir. Per- 
haps ſome liberty was taken with her 
when ſhe was aſleep. Do you think 
no lady ever was taken at ſuch an 


advantage? —You know, Mr. Hick- 
man, that ladies are very ſhy of truſt. | 


ing themſelves with the modeſteſt of 
our ſex, when they are diſpoſed to 


ſleep; and why ſo, if they did not 
expect that advantages would be taken 


of them at ſuch times? 
But, Sir, had not the lady ſome- 
thing given her to make her ſleep?” 


Aye, Mr. Hickman, that's the queſ- 
© tion: I want to know if the lady ſays 
4 


ſhe had? N i 
© I have not ſeen all ſhe has written; 


but by what I have heard, it is a very 


black affair—Excuſe me, Sir.” 

© I do excuſe you, Mr. Hickman : 
but, ſuppoſing it were ſo, do you think 
a lady was never impoſed upon by 


wine; or ſo?—Do you think the moſt 
cautious woman in the world might 


not. be cheated by a ſtronger liquor 
for a ſmaller, when ſhe was thirſty, 
after a fatigue in this very warm wea- 
ther? And do you think, if ſhe was 
thus thrown into a | arp ſleep, 
that ſhe is the only lady that ever was 


taken at ſuch advantage? : 


© Even as you make it, Mr. Love- 
© Jace, this matter is not a light one, 
© ButTI fear it is a 
« than as you put it. 


What reaſons have you to fear this, 


sir? What has the lady ſaid? Pray 


let me know. TI have reaſon to be to 


E earneſt,” 


Why, Sir, Miſs Howe herſelf knows 


* E not the whole. The lady promiſes to 


give her all the particulars at a proper 
time, if ſhe lives; but has ſaid enough 
© to make it out to be a very bad af- 
fair. 71 5 


} 


J am glad Miſs Harlowe has not 


| yet given all the particulars. And, 


ſince ſhe has not, you may tell Miſs 
Howe from me, that neither ſhe nor 


any woman in the world can be more 
* virtuous than Miſs Harlowe is to this 
Tellher, 
that I hope ſhe never u know the 


hour, as to her own mind. 


» 


of 


A W a a a 


great deal heavier 
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prove ſo good as they ſhould be.— 


« particulars ; but that ſhe has been 
© unworthily uſed: tell her, that though 
* I know not what ſhe has ſaid, yet] 
© have ſuch an opinion of her veracity 
© that I would blindly ſubſcribe to the 
truth of every tittle of it, though it 
© make me ever ſo black. Tell her 
© that I have but three things to bland 
her for; one, that ſhe won't give me 
* an opportunity - of repairing her 
U wrongs : the ſecond, that ſhe is ſo 
ready to acquaint every-body with 
© what ſhe has ſuffered, that it will put 
* it out of my power to redreſs thoſe 
* wrongs, with any tolerable reputa. , 
© tion to either of us. Will this, Mr. 
Hickman, anſwer any part of the in. 
tention of this viſit?ꝰ = 
6 ed; Sir, this 1s talking like a 
man of honour, I own. But you fay 
* there is a third thing you blame the 
© lady for May I aſk what that is?" 
_ © don't know, Sir, whether I ought 
to tell it you, or not. Perhaps you 
won't believe it, if I do. But though 
the lady will tell the truth and no- 
thing but the truth; yet, perhaps, ſhe 
will not tell you the ae truth.” 
Pray, Sir But it mayn't be pro- 
per Vet you give me great curioſity. 
© Sure there is no miſconduct in the 
© lady. I hope there is not, I am ſure, 
© if Miſs Howe dig not believe her to 
© be faultleſs in every particular, ſhe 
«. would not intereſt herſelf ſo much in 


* her favour as ſhe does, dearly as u:? 


© loaves her. | 
I love Miſs Harlowe too well, Mr. 
Hickman, to wiſh to leſſen her in 
Miſs Howe's opinion; eſpecially as 
ſne is abandoned of every other friend. 
But, perhaps, it would hardly be cre - 
dited, if I ſhould tell you.“ | 
I ſhould be very ſorry, Sir, and ſo 
would Miſs Howe, if this poor lady's 
conduct had laid her under obliga- 
tion to, you for this reſerve.—Vou 
have ſo much the appearance of a 
gentleman, as well as are fo much 
diſtinguiſhed in your family and for-. 
tunes, that I hope you are incapablect 
loading fuch a young lady as this, in 
order to lighten yourſelf— Excuſe 
me, Sir.. 1 0 
1 de, I do, Mr. Hickman. You 
ſay you came not with any intention 
to affront me. I take freedom, and 
IJ give it. I ſhould be ee 
-thi tha 
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' 6 weaken Miſs Harlowe in the good 
| _— of the only friend ſhe thinks 
« ſhe has left.” 


© It may not b proper, ſaid he, 


« for me to know your third article 
« againſt this unhappy lady: but I ne- 
ver heard of any-body, out of her 
© own implacable family, that had the 
« leaſt doubt of her honour. Mrs. 
Howe, indeed, once ſaid, after a con- 


« ference with one of her uncles, that 


« ſhe feared all was not right on her 
C ide. But elſe, 1 never heard a 


' Oons, Sir!'—in a fierce tone, and 


with an erect mien, ſtopping ſhort upon 
dim, which made bim ſtart back—* Tis 
« next to blaſphemy to queſtion this 
© lady's honour! She is more pure than 


« a veſtal; for veſtals have been often 


© warmed by their own fires. No age, 


from the firſt to the preſent, ever pro- 


© duced, nor will the future, to the end 
« of the world, I dare aver, ever pro- 


« duce; a young blooming lady, tried 
OE ſhe has been tried, who has ſtood 


« all trials, as ſhe has done.—-Let me 


© tell you, Sir, that you never ſaw, ne- 


© yer knew, never heard of, ſuch ano- 
© ther woman as Miſs Harlowe.* 3 


« Sir, Sir, I beg your pardon. Far 


© be it from me to queſtion the lady. 
© You have not heard me ſay. a word, 
© that could be ſo conſtrued. I have the 
© utmoſt honour for her. Miſs Howe 


- © loves her, as ſhe loves her own ſoul ; 


© and that ſhe would not do, if ſhe 
* were not ſure ſhe were as virtuous as 

© herſelf,” g 
* At berſelf, Sir! — I have a high 
© opinion of Miſs Howe, Sir—But, I 
dare ſay—- . N 
What, Sir, dare you ſay of Miſs 
Howe —I hope, Sir, you will not 
preſume to ſay any - thing to the diſ- 
* paragement of Miſs Howe. 
* Preſume, Mr. Hickman l That is 


* preſuming language, let me tell you, 


Mr. Hickman !* | a 
„The eccgſion for it, Mr. Lovelace, 
* if deſigned, is preſuming, if you 


pleaſe. am not a man ready to take 


* offence, Sir—Efpecially where I am 
© employed as a mediator. But no man 
breathing ſhall Cay diſparaging things 


Jof Miſs Howe, in my hearing, with- 


out obſervation.” _ wo 

Mell ſaid, Mr. Hickman, I diſ- 
„like vot your ſpirit, on ſuch a ſup- 
" poſed occaſion. But what I was go- 


ing to ſay is this, that tacre is not, in 


* 
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who ought to compare herſelf with 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe till the has 
ſtood her trials, and has behaved un- 


der them, and aſter them, as ſhe has 


done. Vou ſee, Sir, I ſpeak againſt 


myſelf. You ſee I do. For, liber- 


tine as I am thought to be, I never 


will attempt to bring down the mea 
ſures of right and wrong to the ſtan- 
dard of my actions. 


Why, Sir, this is very right. It is 


very noble, I will ſay. But tis pity— 


Excuſe me, Sir—'tis pity, that the 


man who can pronounce ſo fine a ſen- 
tence, will not ſquare his actions ac- 
cordingly.“ | EO EL 
That, Mr. Hickman, is another 
point. We all err in ſome things. I 


wiſh not that Miſs Howe ſhould have 


Miſs Harlowe's trials: and I rejoice, 
that ſhe is in no danger of any ſuch 
from ſo good a man.” | 


(Poor Hickman ! He looked as if he 


knew not whether I meant a compliment 


or a reflection!) 


But,“ proceeded I, * ſince I find that 


I have excited your curioſity, that you 
may not go away with a doubt that 


may be injurious to the moſt admi- 


rable of women, I am inclined to hint 


to you what I have in the third place 


to blame her for.” | 


Sir, as you pleaſe—It may not be 
proper.“ | | 


It cannot be very improper, Mr. 


Hickman— So let me aſk you, What 
would Miſs Howe think, if her friend 


is the more determined againſt me, be- 


cauſe ſhe thinks (in revenge to me, I 
verily believe that!) of encouraging 
another lover? 1 55 | 
How, Sir! Sure this cannot be the 
caſe —I can tell you, Sir, if Miſs 


Howe thought this, ſhe would not 
_ approve of it at all: for, as little as 


you think Miſs Howe likes you, Sir, 


and little as ſhe approves of your ac- 


tions by her friend, I know ſhe is of 
opinion, that the ought to have no- 
body living but you: and ſhould con- 
tinue ſingle all her life, if ſhe be not 
yours.“ | | | 


* Revengeandobſtinacy, Mr. Hick. 
man, will make women, the beſt of 


them, do very unaccountable things. 


Rather than not put out both eyes of 
the man they are-offended with, they 


* 


will give up one of their own.” 
I don't know what to ſay to this, 


Sir: 


— 


my opinion, a woman in the world, 


N 

1 
E 
17 
* 

| 
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© Sir: but, ſure, ſhe cannot encourage 
© any other perſon's addreſs! 80 ſoon 
© too—Why, Sir, ſhe is, as we are 
© told, ſo il. and ſo weak 5 4 
© Not in reſentment weak, Pll aſ- 
© ſureyou. Iam well acquainted with 
© all her movements—And I tell you, 
- © believe it, or not, that ſhe refuſes n 
© in view of another lover. 
Can it be?“ | | 
© *Tis true, by my ſoul !—Has ſhe 
© not hinted this to Miſs Howe, do you 


© think?“ — | | 
No, indeed, Sir. If ſhe had I 


© ſhould not have troubled you at this 
© time from Miſs Howe.“ | 
© Well, then, you ſee I am right: 
© that though ſhe cannot be guilty of 
© a falſhood, yet ſhe has not told her 
c friend the whole truth.” | | 
| © What ſhall a man ſay to theſe 
things! — (Looking moſt ſtupidly 
perplexed.) 
© Say! Say! Mr. Hickman !—Who 
can account for the workings and 
ways of a paſſionate and offended 
woman? Endleſs would be the hiſto- 
ries I could give you, within m 
own knowledge, of the dreadful ef. 
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ments, and what that ſex will do 
when diſappointed, i 
© There was Miſs DORRINGTON, 
[Perhaps you know her not] who 
run away with her father's groom, 
becauſe he would not let her have a 
half-pay officer, with whom (her 
paſſions all up) ſhe fell in love at firſt 
ſight, as he accidentally paſſed under 


her window. | 


EY — „ # 4 ry * — - 


There was Miſs Savace; -ſhe 


© married her mother's coachman, be- 
© cauſe her mother refuſed her a jour- 
© ney to Wales; in apprehenſion, that 
« Miſs intended to league herſelf with 
6 
c 


a remote couſin of unequal fortunes, 


of whom ſhe was not a little fond 
© when he was a viſiting-gueſt at tlieir 
C houſe for a week. | 4 

8 There was the young widow SAN - 
© DERSON; who believing | herſelf 
© flighted by a younger brother of a 


noble family, (Sarah Stout like) 


© took it into her head to drown her- 
c ſelf. . 4 5 3 0 

© Miſs SALLY -ANDERSON [You 
© have heard of her, no doubt] being 
checked by her uncle for encourag- 
ing an addreſs beneath her, in ſpite, 


- 
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© threw herſelf into the arms of an wy, 


fects of women's paſſionate reſent- 


© ly dog, a ſhoemaker's apprentice, 
© running away with him in a pair of 


© ſhoes he had juſt fitted to her feet, 


c though ſhe never ſaw the fellow be. 
© fore, and hated him ever after: and 
© at laſt, ook lanuanum to make her 
© forget for ever her own folly, 
© But can there be a ſtronger inſtance 
in point, than what the unaccounta. 
ble reſentments of */uch a lady ay 
Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe afford us? 


Who at this very inflant, ill as ſhe + 


o 

= 

£ 

« 

is, not only encourages, but, in a 
© manner, makes court to one of the 
« moſt odious dogs that ever was ſeen? 
© I think Miſs Howe ſhould not he 
© told this—And yet ſhe ought too, in 
order to diſſuade her from ſuch a pre. 
« poſterous raſhneſs.” | 

O fie! O ſtrange! Miſs Howe knows 
© nothing of this! To be ſure ſhe won't 
© look upon her, if this be true!” 

« *Tis true, very true, Mr. Hickman! 
© True as I am here to tell you ſo! 
And he is an ugly fellow too; uglier 
© to look at than me.“ 

Than you, Sir! Why, to be ſure, 
vou are one of the handſomeſ men in 
England.” -*--. 5 0 
Well, but the wretch ſhe ſo ſpite- 
fully prefers to me is a miſ-ſhapen, 
meagre varlet; more like a ſkeleton 
than a man! Then he drefſes—you 
never ſaw a devil fo bedizened! Hardly 
a coat to his back, nor a ſhoe to his 
foot: abald-pated villain, yet grudg- 
es to buy a peruke to hide his bald- 
neſs: for he is as covetous as hell, 
never ſatisfied, yet plaguy rich.” 
Why, Sir, there is ſome joke in this, 
ſurely. A man of common parts 
knows not how to take ſuch gentle- 
men as you. But, Sir, if there be 
any truth in the ſtory, what is he? 
Some Jew, or miſerly citizen, I ſup- 
pw that may have preſumed on the 
lady's diſtreſsful circumſtances; and 
your lively wit points him out as it 
pleaſes.” 3 TW 
© Why the raſcal has eſtates in every 
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© county in England, and out of Eng- 


land too. | HO 
« Some Eaſt India governor, I oy 

# 33 there be any thing in it. The 
lady once had thoughts of going a. 


- 


broad. But, I fancy, all this time 


* you are in jeſt, Sir. If not, we mu 


* ſurely have heard of him. Bore 
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« Heard of him! Ay, Sir, we have all 
heard of him—But none of us care 
to be intimate with him except this 


[4 lady —and that, 48 I told you, in - 


© ſpite to me His name, in ſhort, is 
| «< DEATH! —DEATH, Sir,“ ſtamp- 
ing, and ſpeaking loud, and full in his 
ear; which made him jump halt a yard 
. never beheldeſt any man ſo 
diſconcerted, He looked as if the 
frightful ſkeleton was before him, and 
he had not bis accounts ready, When 
« little recovered, he fribbled with his 
waiſtcoat buttons, as if he had been 
telling his beads. < 

© This, Sir, proceeded I, is her 
© wocer!—Nay, ſhe is fo forward a 
„girl, that ſhe yooes him: but 1 hope 
6 it never will he a match.” 
He had before behaved, and now 
looked, with more ſpirit than I expect- 
ed from him. | : 

©] came, Sir,” ſaid he, © as a mediator 


# of differences. It behoves me to keep 


© my temper. But, Sir, and turned 
ſhort upon me, as much as 1 love 
peace, and to promote it, I will not 
© beill-uſed.,” LY 1 
As had played ſo much upon him 

it would have been wrong to take him 


at his more than half-menace: yet, 1 


think, Lowe him a grudge, for his pre- 
ſuming to addreſs Miſs Howe. 

© You mean no defiance, I preſume, 
Mr. Hickman, any more than I do 
- © offence, On that preſumption, I aſk 
your excuſe. But this is my way. I 
mean no harm. 
touch my heart. I cannot be grave 
ſix minutes together, for the blood of 
me. I am a deſcendent of old Chan- 
* cellor Moore, I believe; and ſhould 
not forbear to cut a joke, were 1 up- 
* on the ſcaffold. But you may ga- 


© ther, from what I have faid, that 1 


prefer Miſs Harlowe, and that upon 


* the juſteſt grounds, to all the women 
in the world: and { wonder, that there 


difficulty to believe, 
ave ſigned, and from 


f ſhould be an 
from what I 4 


* what Fhaye promiſed to my relations, 


; and enabled them to promiſe for me, 
f ſhould be glad to marry that 
excellent creature upon herownterms, 
/ lacknowledgeto ou, Mr. Hickinan, 
that I have baſely injured her. If 
e will honour me with her hand, I 
declare, that it is my intention to 


» CLARISSA HARLO WE. 


I cannot let ſorroẽ-w 


for it. 
way, as I will in mine. 


\ 


> 


make her the beſt of huſbands, But, 


«© nevertheleſs, I muſt ſay, that, if ſhe 


goes on appealing her cafe, and ex- 
«© poling us both, as ſhe does, it is im- 
* poſſible to think the knot can be knit 
© with reputation tv either. And al- 
* though, Mr. Hickman, I have deli- 
© yered my apprehenſions under ſo lu- 
© dicrous a figure; I am afraid, that ſhe 
will ruin her conſtitutionz and, by 
© ſeekingDeath when ſhe may ſhun him, 
© will not be able to avoid him- when 


+ ſhe would be glad to do fo.” 


This oool and honeſt ſpeech let down 
bis ſtiffened muſcles into complacence. 
He was my very obedient and faithful 
humble ſervant ſeveral times over, as I 
waited on him to his chariot: and I was 
his almoſt as often. | 
| And ſo eit Hickman, 


LETTER LXXIX. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BETI- 
FORD, ESQ. + | 


[in answeR TO LETTERS LXXI1. 
| LXXVI. LXXVII. | 


7 FRIDAY NIGHT, JULY 21. 
1 Will throw away a few paragraphs 

upon the contents of thy laſt ſhock - 
ing letters juſt brought me; and ſend 
what I ſhall write by the, fellow who 
carries mine on the interview with 
Hickman. 3 1 0 

Re formation, I ſee, is coming faſt 
upon thee. Thy uncle's flow death, 
and thy attendanee upon him, through 
every ſtage towards it, prepared thee 
But go, thou on in thine own 
Happineſs 
conſiſts in being pleaſed with what we 
do: and if thou canſt find delight in 


being /ad, it will be as well for thee, as 


if thou wert merry, though ne other 
per ſon ſhould join to keep thee in coun- 
nance, Moi ws; . pre 
I am, nevertheleſs, exceedingly diſ- 
turbed at the lady's ill health. It is 
entirely owing to the curled arreſt. She 
was abſolutely triumphant over me and 
the whole erew before. Thou believeſt 
me guiltleſs of that: fo, I hope, does 
ſhe.—Thereft, as I have often ſaid, is 
a common caſe; only a. little uncom- 
monly circumſtanced; that's all: why, 
then, all theſe ſevere things from her, 

and from thee? £4: : 
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As to 92 her cloaths, and her 


laces, and ſo- forth, it has, I own, a 
ſhocking ſound with it. What an im- 
placable as well as unjuſt ſet of wretch- 
es are thoſe of her unkindredly kin who 
have money of hers in their hands, as 
well as large arrears of her own eſtate; 
yet withold both, aworvedly to diftreſs 
her! But may ſhe not have money of 
that proud and ſaucy friend of hers, 
Miſs Howe, more than ſhe wants ?— 
And ſhould not I beoverjoyed, thinkeſt 
thou, to ſerve her? What then is 
there in the parting with her apparel, 
but female perverſeneſs?—And I am 
not ſure, whether I ought not to be 
glad, if ſhe does this out of ſpite to me. 
— Some diſappointed fair-ones would 
have hanged, ſome drowned themſelves. 
My beloved only revenges herſelf upon 
her cloaths. Different ways of work- 
ing has paſſion in different boſoms, as 
humours or complexion induce.—Be- 
ſides, doſt think I ſhall grudge to re- 
place, to three times the value, what 
ſhe diſpoſes of? So, Jack, there is no 
great matter in this. „ 
Thou ſeeſt how ſenſible ſhe is of the 
ſoothings of the polite doctor: this 
will enable thee to judge how dread- 
fully the horrid arreſt, and her gloomy 
father's curſe, muſt have hurt her. I 
have great hope, if ſhe will but fee me, 
that my behaviour, my contrition, my 
ſoothings, may have ſome happy effects 
upon her. 
But thou art too ready to give me 
up. Let me ſeriouſly tell thee, that, 
all excellence as ſhe is, I think the 
earneſt interpoſition of my relations; 
the implored mediation of that little 
fury Miſs Howe; and the commiſſions 
thou acteſt. under from myſelf; are 
ſuch inſtances of condeſcenſion and 
high value in hem, and ſuch contrition 
in me, that nothing farther can be 
done. — 80 here let the matter reſt for 
the preſent, till ſhe conſiders better of 
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But now 8 | 8 words upon poor 
Helton's caſe. I own 1 was at firſt a 
little ſtartled at the diſloyalty of his 


Thomaſine: her hypocriſy to be for ſo 


many years undetected! -I have very 
lately had ſome intimations given me 
of her vileneſs; and had intended to 
mention them to thee, when 1 ſaw thee. 


To ſay the truth, I always ſuſpected 


* — 


HARLOWE. 
her eye: the eye, thou knoweſt, is the 


caſement, at which the heart generally 
looks out. Many a woman, who will 


not ſhew herſelf at the door, has tipt 
the ſly, the unintelligible wink from 
the windows. 

But Tom had no management at all, 
A very careleſs fellow. Would never 


look into his own affairs. The eſtate 


his uncle left him was his ruin: wife, 
or miſtreſs, whoever was, muſt have 
had his fortune to ſport with, | 

| have often hinted his weakneſs of 
this ſort to him; and the danger he was 
in of becoming the property of deſign. 
ing people. But he hated to take 
pains. He would ever run away from 
his accounts; as now, poor fellow! he 


would be glad to do from himſelf, 


Had he not had a woman to fleece him, 
his coachman or valet, would have 
been his prime- miniſter, and done it as 
effectually. 8 TG 

But yet, for many years, I thought 
ſhe was true to his bed. At leaſt I 
thought the boys were his own. For 


though they are muſcular, and big- 


boned, yet I ſuppoſed the healthy mo- 
ther might have furniſhed them with 
legs and ſhoulders: for ſhe is not of a 
delicate frame; and then Tom, ſome 
years ago, looked up, and ſpoke more 
like a man, than he has done of late; 
ſqueaking inwardly, poor fellow! for 


ſome time paſt, from contracted quail- 


pipes, and wheezing: from lungs half 
ſpit away. „CC ws, 0 ; 

He complains, thou ſayeſt, that we 
all. run' away from him. Why, after 
all, Belford, it is no pleaſant thing to 
ſee a poor fellow one loves, dying by 
inches, yet unable to do him good. 
There are friendſhips which are only 
hottle-deep: I ſhould be loth to have it 
thought, that mine for any of my val- 
ſals is ſuch a one. Yet, with gay 
hearts, which became mtimate becauſt 
they were gay, the reaſon for their ficſt 
intimacy ceafing, the friendſhip will 
fade: but may not this ſort of triend- 


ſhip be more properly diſtinguiſhed by 


the word companionſhip ? a 
But mine, as I ſaid, is deeper than 

this: I would till be as ready as ever 

was in my life, to the utmoſt of my 


power, to do him ſervice. 2 
As one inſtance of this my readineſs 


to extricate him from all his difficul- 
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zes as to Thomaſine, doſt thou care to 

= ofe to him an expedient, that is 
come into my head ? | 

ar” is this: I would engage Thoma- 
fine and her cubs (if Belton be con- 
vinced the are neither of them his) in 
2 party p pleaſure. © She was always 
complaiſant to me. It ſhould be in a 
boat, hired for the-purpoſe, to ſail to 
Tilbury, to the Ille of Shepey, or 

leaſuring up the Medway; and tis 
ba contriving to turn the boat bottom 


upward. I gan ſwim like a fiſh. Ano- 


ther boat ſhall he ready to take up whom 
I ſhould dire , for fear of the worſt: 
and then, if Tom has a mind to be de. 
cent, one ſuit of mourning will ſerve 
for all three: nay, the hoſtler-couſin 
may take his plunge from the ſteerage: 
and who knows but they may be thrown 
up on the beach, Thomaſine and he, 
hand in hand? N 1 
This, thou' lt ſay, is no common 
© inſtance of friendſhip. | 
Mean time, do thou prevail on him 
to come down to us: he never was more 
welcome in his life, than he ſhall be 
now: if he will not, let him find me 
ſome other ſervice; and I will clap a 
pair of wings to my ſhoulders, and he 
« ſhall ſee me come flying in at his win- 
dows at the word of command. | 


| Mowbray and Tourville each intend go. | . i 
By hints 1 had from time to 


to give thee a letter; and I leave to 
thoſe rough varlets to handle thee as 
thou deſerveſt, for the ſhocking picture 
thou haſt drawn of their laſt ends. Thy 
own-paſt guilt has ſtared thee full in 
the face, one may ſee by it; and made 
thee, in conſciouſneſs of thy demerits, 
ſketch out theſe curſed outlines. I am 
ad thou haſt got the old fiend to hold 

e glaſs * before thy own face ſo ſoon. 
Thou muſt be in earneſt. ſurely, when 
thou wroteſt- it, and have ſevere con- 

' Viltion upon thee; for what a hardened 
rarlet muſt he be, who could draw ſuch 
a picture as this, in ſport ? - . 
As for thy reſolution of repenting 
and marrying; I would have thee con- 
bder which thou wilt ſet about firſt.- If 
thouwilt follow my. advice, thou ſhalt 
make ſhort work of it: let matrimony 


a very ſhort ti 
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MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT Trovs- 
11 L.-Acx, ESQ, 45 FOES. 
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Ix | | FRIDAY Noon, JULY 41. | 
4 bo I'S morning I was admitted, as 
- | 


don as I ſent up my name, into 


the preſence of the divine lady. Such 
I may call her; as what I have to re- 
late will fully prove. 8 
She had had a tolerable night, and 


was much better in ſpirits ʒ though weak = 


in 5 and viſibly declining in 
looks. 8 a | 


Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. Smith were 
with her; and accuſed her, in a gentle 
manner, of having applied herſelf too 
aſſiduouſſy to her pen for her ſtrength, 
having been up ever ſince five. She 
ſaid, ſhe had reſted hetter than ſhe had 
done for many nights: ſhe had found 
her ſpirits free, and her mind tolerably 
eaſy; and having, as ſhe had reaſon to 
think, but a ſhort time, and much to- 
do in it, ſhe muſt be a good houſewife 


She had been writing, ſhe ſaid, a 
letter to her ſiſter: but had not pleaſed 
herſelf in it; though ſhe had made two 


or three ellays ; but that the laſt muſt 


of her hours. 


time, the had reaſon, ſhe ſaid, to think 
that I knew every-thing that conc 
her and her. family; and, if ſo, mu 
be acquainted with the heavy curſe h 
father had laid u 


pon her; which had 
_ 1 . _ — one part, as 
to her proſpects in this life, and that in 
nez which gave her great 
apprehenfions of the other part. Shs 
had been applying herſelf to her fiſter, 
to obtain a revocation of it. T hope 
* my father will revoke it,” ſaid the, 
© or I ſhall be very miſerable—=Yer' 
[And ſhe gaſped as the ſpoke, with 
apprehenſion] I am ready to tremble 
+ at what the anſwer may be; for my 
« fiſter is hard- hearted. | 
I faid ſomething reſlecting upon het 


friends; as to what they would deſerve 
take place of the ather; for then thou to be thought of, if the unmerited im- 
wilt, very poſſibly, have repentance precation were not withdrawn Up- 
came tumbling in Ba upon thee, as a on which the took me up, and talked 
quence, and ſo have both in one, in ſuch a dutifu} manner of her pagents. 
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as muſt doubly condemn them (if they 
remain implacable) for their inhuman 
treatment of ſuch a daughter, 

She ſaid, I muſt not blame her pa- 
rents: it was her dear Miſs Howe's 


fault to do ſo. But what an enormity 


was there in her crime, which could 
ſet the beſt of n had been 
to her, till ſne | 

light, for reſenting the raſhneſs of a 
child from whoſe education the had 
reaſon to expect better fruits! There 


were ſome hard circumſtances in her 


caſe, it was true: but my friend could 
tell me, that no one perſon, 8 
out the whole fatal tranſaction, had 
 aRed out of character, but herſelf. She 
ſubmitted therefore to the penalt 
had incurred. If they had any Rult, 
it was ohly, that they would not in- 
form themſelves of ſome circumſtances, 
which would alleviate a little her miſ- 


deed; and that ſuppoſing her a more / 
ilty creature than ſhe was, they pu- 


niſhed ber without a hearing. 


. 


Lord !.—I. was going to' curſe thee, | 


Lovelace! Hou every inflance of ex- 
cellence, in this all-excelling creature, 
condemns thee; — thou wilt have reaſon 
0 think thyſelf M all men the moſt ac- 
11 re,, IF 
I then beſbught dere. while ſhe was 
capable of ſuch glorious inſtances of 
8 ee and forgiveneſs, to extend 
Ke goodneſs to a man, whoſe heart 
bled in every vein of it for the injuries 
he had done her; and who would make 
a, the ſtudy of his whole life to repair 
* em. 8 f | | | 
b The women would have withdrawn 
when the ſubje& became ſo particular, 
But ſhe. would not permit them to go. 
Phe told me, that if after this time, I 
Vas for entering with ſo. much earneſt- 
| Fe into a ſubject ſo very diſagreeable 
i ber, my viſits muſt not be repeated. 
Nor was there occaſion, ſhe ſaid, for 
my. friendly offices in your favour; 


nce ſhe had begun to write her whole 


mind vpon that ſubject to Miſs Howe, 
in anſwer to letters from her, in which 
ifs Howe urged the ſame arguments, 
| in compliment to the wiſhes of your 
noble and worthy relations. 
_* Mean time, you may let him know, 
ſaid. ſhe, * that I reject him with m 
* whole heart: —yet, that, 1 
© fay this with ſuch a determination ag 
© ſhall leaye no room for doubt, I fa 


it not however with paſſion, On the 
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iſobliged them) in a bad 


ſhe 


y- Cannot I be. ſerviceable by 4 
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HARLOWE, . 
* contrary, tell him, that I am trying 


* have deſtroyed my eterngip 
© as he has my temporal | 
Stop here, thou wretchl=-But I need 
ag thee / For I cat go 10 far. 
tber. 1 5 33 MY 


MR. BELPORD. IN CONTINUATION, 


22 will imagine how affefting 
her noble ſpeech and behaviour 
were to me, at the time, when the bart 
recollecting and tranſeribing them 
obliged me to drop my pen. 17 

men had tears in their eyes. Iwas 
filent for a few moments. — At laſt, 
© Matchleſs excellence! inimitablegoc 
© neſs!* Icalled her with a voice ſo ac- 


cented, that I was half-aſhamed of my- 


ſelf, as it was before the women, 
But who could ſtand ſuch ſublime ge- 
neroſity of ſoul, in ſo young a creature, 
her lovelineſs giving grace to all the 
faid?—* Methinks, faid I, ſand 1 
really, in a manner involuntarily, bent 
my knee] * I have before me an an 
; on 'T bp ang, 3 
«© ſtration, and to influ 
to draw me after Brat gary 
© you are aſpiring to Vet But wat 
© ſhall I ſay Only, deareſt excellence) 
© make me, in ſome ſmall inſtances,ſer . 
« viceableto you, that I may (if L fur. 
© vive you) have the glory to think I 
vas able to contribute to your {aus- 
faction, while among us. 
Here I ſtopt. She was ſilent. Tpro- 
eeeded . Have you no commiſſion to 
© employ me in; deſerted as you ur by 
© all your friends; among 


* though, I doubt not, worthy people! 


* % 


by letter-writing, by W 


he wo- 
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ather, your uncles, your bro- 
« ther, your ſiſter, Miſs Howe, Lord 
M. or the ladies his ſiſters ? Any 
© office to be a to ſerve you, 
« abſolutely independent of my friend's 
« wiſhes, or of my own wiſhes tooblige 
« him ? Think, Madam; if. I eannot?? 
J thank you, Sir: very heartily I 
« thank you: but in nothing that I can 
nat — bp think of, or at Jeaſt reſolve 


FI) y with Aber meſſage or letter, 
. 


upon, can you do me ſervice. I will 


« ſee what return the letter I have writ- 
© ten will bring me. Till then 
My life and my fortune, inter- 
rupted I, are devoted to your ſervice. 
6 — me to obſerve, that here you 
re, without one natural friend; and 
(ſo much do I know of your unhap. 
« py pale) that you muſt be in a man- 
© ner deſtitute of the means to make 


friends — 5 
_ She was going to interrupt me, with 
a prohibitory Kind of earneſtneſs in her 


| * beg leave to proceed, Madam: I 


_ have caſt about twenty ways how to 


© mention this before, but never dared 


© till now. Suffer me, now that I 


© have broken the ice, to tender myſelf 
* az your banker only.—I know you 
© will not be obliged: you seed not. 
You have ſufficient of your own, if 
it were in your hands; and from that, 
* whether you live or die, will I con- 
© {ent to be reimburſed. - I do aſſure 
© you, that the unhappy man ſhall ne- 


er know either my offer, or your 


I 1 permit me this 
- And down. behind her chair I dropt 

2 Bank note of 3001. which I had 

brought with me, intending ſome-how 
er other to leave it behind me: nor 

| thou ever have known it, had 


ee ſaygured me with the acceptance of 


aw told her. | 9 v2 1. 
Von give me great pain, Mr. Bel- 
* ford,” ſaid ſhe, by Leſs inſtances 
* of your humanity. And yet, con- 
© kdering the company I have ſeen you 
, Tam not. ſorry to find you capa- 
' ble of ſuch. | Methinks I am glad, 
* for the ſake of human nature, that 
* there could be but one ſuch man in 
che world, as he vou and I know, 


L 


0 


: But as to your kind offer, whatever 
bes if you take it not up, you will 


Heady diſturb me. I have no need 


F 
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© Tf you mean me 
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© of your kindnefs. 5 I have effects p 
© enough, which I never can want, to 
«© ſupply my preſent occaſions: and, if 


'© needful, can have recourſe to Miſs 


Howe. I have promiſed that Iwould 
© —S0, pray, Sir, urge not upon me 
© this favour. Take it up yourſelf.— 
ce and eaſe of 
© mind, urge not this favour.'—-And 
ſhe ſpoke with impatience, © 
0 I'veg, Madam, but one word - 
Not one, Sir, till you have taken 
©. back. what you have let fall. I doubt 
© not either the honour, or the kindxeſs,of 
your offer; but you muſt not ſay one 
© word more on this ſubje&; I cannot 
© bear it.“ | LING 
She was ſtooping, but with pain. 
I therefore prevented her; and beſought 
her to forgive me for a tender, which, 
I ſaw, had been more diſcompoſing to 
her than I had hoped (from the purit 
of my intentions) it would be. But K 
could not bear to think, that ſuch a 
mind as hers ſhould be diſtreſſed: ſince 
the want of the conveniences ſne was 
uſed to abound in might affect and 
diſturb her in the divine courſe ſhe was 
© You are very kind to me, Sir, 
faid ſhe, © and very favourable in your 
© opinion of me. But I hope, that I 
cannot now be eaſily ou of 
© preſent courſe. My declining health 
© will more and more confirm me in 
© it. Thoſe who. arreſted and con · 
© fined me, no doubt, thought they had 


* 


* fallen upon the ready method to diſ- 


© treſs me ſo, as to bring me into all 
© their meaſures. But I preſume to 
© hope, that I have a mind that cannot 
© be debaſed, in ęſential inflances, h 

c temporal culamitiet: little do. thoſe 
poor wretches'know of the force o 
« innate principles, (forgive my on 
implied —_— was 0 word) who 
imagine, that a priſon, or ry. 

© can bring a rig e 8 
« guilty of a wilful baſeneſs, in order 
c to avoid ſuch hort · lived evils.” 

. . She then turned from me towards the 
window, with a dignity ſuitable to her 
words; and ſuch*as: ſhewed her to be 
mos of ſoul than of body, at that in- 
What 1 No wonder a 
virtue ſo ſolidly founded could baffle 
all thy arts: —and that it forced thee 
(in _ordyr to carry thy aceurſed point) 
1 #: 8 6 A 2 1 . * 5 HFS 
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to have recourſe to thoſe unnatural 


ones, which robbed her of her charm- | 


dug ſenſee . 
he women were extremely affected, 
Mrs. Lovick eſpecially; who ſaid whiſ- 
peringly to Mrs. Smith, : We have 
© an angel, not a woman, with us, Mrs. 
4 Smith!' n 
L repeated my offers to write to any of 
ber friends; and told her, that, having 


taken the liberty to acquaint Dr. H. 


with the cruel diſpleaſure of her rela- 
tions, as what I preſumed lay neareſt 
her heart, he had propoſed to write 
| himſelf, to acquaint” her friends how 
ill ſhe was, if ſhe would not take it 
amiſs... | 9 5 
It was kind in the doctor, ſhe ſaid: 
but begged, that no ſtep of that ſort 
might be taken without her knowiled 
or conſent. She would wait to ſee 
_ what effects her letter to her ſiſter 
would have. All ſhe had to hope for, 
was, that her father would revoke his 
maledi&ion, previous to the laſt bleſſing 
the ſhould -then implore: for the reſt, 
her friends would think ſhe could not 


ſuffer too much; and ſhe was content to 


_ ſuffer: for now, nothing could happen 
that could make her wiſh to live. 
Mrs. Smith went down; and, ſoon 


- returning, aſked, if the lady and 1 
would not dine with her that day; for 


it was her wedding-day. She had en- 
gaged Mrs. Lovick, the ſaid; and ſhould 
— nobody elſe, if we would do her 
what favour, , | 

The charming creature ſighed, and 
ſhook her head.—* Vedding- day, re- 
peated ſhe, © I wiſh you, Mrs. Smith, 
1 many happy 

„you will excuſe ze.” 


Mr. Smith came up with the ſame 


ueſt. They both applied to me. 

"" Dh condition the . I ſhould 
make no ſcruple; and would ſuſpend an 
engagement: which I actually had. 

She then defired they would all ſit 
down. You have ſeveral times, Mrs: 
_ © Lovick and Mrs. Smith, binted your 
_ ® wiſhes, that ] would give you ſome 

« litzle hiſtory of -myſelt : now, if you 
6 axe at leiſure, that this (gentleman, 
© who, Lhave reaſon to believe, knows 
it all, is preſent, and can tell you if 
git it ſuſtly, or not; I will oblige 
ur curioſit yr 


r 


\- They all eagerly, the man Smith bod, 


"fat down; and ſhe began an account of 
herſelf, which I will endeavour to re · 


K „ K K «„ 


ing· days But 


HARLOWE. 5 
peat, 3 in her own words, 211 
poſſibly can: for I know you will think 


it of importance to be apprized of ber 


manner of relating your barbarity to 
her, as well as what her ſentiments are 
of it; and what room there is for the 
hopes your friends have in your fayour 
for hett 4 r * 4 

© Atfirſt when I took theſe lodgings, 


ſaid ſhe, © I thought of ſtaying but: 


© ſhort time in them; and fo, Mrs, 


Smith, L told you 3 I therefore avoid. 
ed pra ny other account of my. 


* felf-than'that Twas a very unhappy 
c 5 creature, ſeduced from good 
© friends, and eſcaped from very vile 


© wretches. © 


© This account I thought myſelf 
* obliged to give, that you might the 
© leſs wonder at ſeeing a young creature 


. © ruſhing through your ſhop, into our 
back apartment, all tremblingandout 


of breath; an ordinary garb over my 
own; craving lodging and protec. 
tion; only giving my bare word, 
that you ſhould be handſomely paid: 
all my effects contained in a pocket- 
handkerchief. ee TOO 
© My ſudden abſence for. three days 
and nights together, when arreſted, 
muſt Rl further ſurprize you: and 
although this gentleman, who, per- 
haps, knows more of the darker part 
of my ſtory than I do myſelf, has in- 
formed you, (as you, Mrs. Lorick, 
tell me) that I am only = 
not a guilty' creature; yet I think it 
incumbent upon me not to ſuffer ho- 
neſt minds: to be in doubt about my 
character. IR 
« You muſt know, then, that I have 
been in one inſtance (I had like to 
have ſaid but in one inſtance; but that 
was axcapital one) an undutiful child 
to the moſt indulgent of parents: for 


what ſome people call eruelt) in 
them, is ade 26 to the excels of 
their love, and to their diſappoint. 
ment, having had reaſon to ef 
batte am me. 
© 1 was viſited (at firſt, with") 
© friends connivance) by a man of 
and fortune, but of worſe principles, 
© as it proved, than 1 believed any man 
could. have. My brother, à 1 


„ „ K K @ a A K K a &« 
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„ headſtrong young man, wat abſent ! 


that time; and, when he 


* (from an old grudge; and'knowi 
the gentleman, it is e. , 
6 I knew him) entire y difappromet. 


- 
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4 his viſits: and, having a great (way 
in our family, brought other gentle- 
« men to addreſs me: and at laſt (ſe- 
_ « yeral having been rejected) he intro- 
« duced one extremely diſagreeable: 
« in every indifferent perſon's eyes diſ- 
© agretable. I could not love him. 
6 They all joined to compel me to have 
© him 3 a regcounter between the gen- 
« tleman my friends were ſet againſt, 
and my brother, having confirmed 
them all his enemies. 
« To be ſhort; I was-confined, and 
« treated ſo very hardly, that, in a raſh 
« fit, I appointed to go off with the man 
« they hated. - A wicked intention, 
« you'll ſay! But I was greatly pro- 
« yoked ; nevertheleſs, I 2 and 
reſolved not to go off with him: yet 
I did not miſtruſt his honour to me 
« neither; nor his love; becauſe no- 
© body thought me unworthy of the 
© latter, and my fortune was not to be 
© deſpiſed. But fooliſhly (wiekedl 
© and contrivingly, as my friends ftill 
« think; witha deſign, as they imagine, 
© to abandon them) giving him a pri- 
vate meeting, I was tricked away: 
© poorly enough tricked away, I muſt 
© needs ſay; though others who had 
© been firſt guilty of ſo raſh a ſtep as 
the meeting of him was, might have 


© been ſo deceived and ſurprized as well 


"and, RE | 
© After remaining ſome time at a 
-* farm-houſe in the country, and be- 
© having to me all the time with ho- 
* nour, he brought me to handſome 
© lodgings in town till ſtill better pro- 
* viſion could be made for me. But 
they | to be (as he indeed knew 
and deſigned) at a vile, a very vile 
creature s; though it was long before 
found her to be ſo; for I knew no- 
_ the town, or it's ways. 
© There is no. repeating A t fol- 
þ 7 — 1 ſuch u 
For I gave him no opportunity to 
abe me at any Afrepmable 9 — 


Aud here (half covering her ſweet 
| Race, with her handkerchief put to her 
_ tearful eyes) ſhe ſtop rr. 
- Haſtily, as if ſhe would fly from the 
ateful remembrance, the reſumed :— 
| *T made eſcape afterwards from the 
"abominable houſe in his abſence, and 
dame to yours: and this gentleman 
* das almoſt prevailed on me to think, 


N 


$ * * 
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nprecedented vile arts! * 


« with theirs and my father's, I 
three houſes to call my own; for they 


© nive at the vile arreſt: which was 


© made, no doubt, in order to get me 
once more to thoſe wicked lodgings : 


© for nothing do I owe them, exce 


© were to pay them, ¶ She ſighed, and 
; again wiped 


d her charming eyeg—add. 
ing in a ſofter, lower voice]. for be. 
ig rumed.” | 


Indeed, Madam,“ ſaid I, * guilty, 


© abominably guilty, as he is in all the 
4 


reſt, he is innocent of this laſt wicked 
© outrage.” 


« Well, and ſo I with him to be. 


That evil, heavy as it was, is'one of 
the ſlighteſt evils Thave ſuffered. But 
hence you'll obſerve, Mrs. Lovick, 
(for you ſeemed this morning curious 
to know if I were not a wife) that I 
never was married. Y ou, Mr. Bel- 
ford, no doubt, knew before, that I 
am no wife: and now I never will be 
one. Yet, I bleſs God, that I am not 
a guilty creature! 9 

As e r I am of no 
mean family; I have in my own 
right, by the intended favour of my 
grandfather, a fortune not contemp- 
tible: independent of my father, 


a a a W a 


pleaſe. 


name when I came to you 

firſt: but that was to avoid being 
diſcovered to the perfidious man; 
who now engages, by this gentleman, 
not to moleſt me. 5 
* My real name yon now know to 
© be Harlowe: Clariſſa Harlowe. Iam 
© not yet twenty years of age. 
© T have an excellent Doe, as welt 


as father; a woman of family, and 
© fine ſenſe . Worthy of a better child i 


© — They both doated upon me. 

© I have two good uncles: men of 
© great fortunes; jealous of the ho- 
nour of their family ; which I have 
«wounded, - _ 


© I was the joy of theic hearts s; and, 


© uſed to have me with them by turns, 
and almoſt kindly to 271 

© ſo that I was two months in the year 
* with-the one; two months with the 
* other; fix months at my father's; a 


© two at the houſes of others of my dear 


friends, who thought themſelves hap 


" "Unis 


- 


if I had pleaſed; but I never will 
"MyTabls is verenich,.” leb, 
3 vr | n 


for mei 
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_ © any-ofie's, I was.crouded upon with 
© letters by all the reſt, who longed for 
© my return to them. ohio 
In ſhort, I was beloved by every- 
body. The poor—l uſed to make 
0 bin their hearts: I never ſnut my 
* 


and to any diſtreſs, wherever I was— 


But now I am poor myſelf! 


\ © So, Mrs. Smith—ſo, Mrs.Lovick— | 


© I am not married. It is but juſt to 
tell yon ſo. And I am now, as I 
© ought to be, ina ſtate of humiliation 
C 230 penitence for the raſh ſtep which 
has been followed by ſo much evil. 
God, I hope, will forgive me, as I am- 
_ © endeavouring to bring my mind to 
forgive all the world, even the man 
© whohas ungratefully,and by dreadful 
« peruries, [Poor wretch ! he thought 
all his wickedneſs to be wit /] re- 

© duced. to this, a young creatufe, who 
had bis ha 2 in Fer View, and 
© jp her abi, even beyond this life; 
and who was believed to be of rank, 
* and fortune, and expectations, con- 
! ſiderable enough to make it the in/ereft 
of any gentleman in England to be 


« faithful to his vows to her. But 1 


cannot expect that my parents will 
« forgive me: my refuge mult be death; 


© the moſt painful kind of which 1 


* would ſuffer, rather than be the wife 
of one who could act by me, as the 
© man has acted, upon whoſe, birth, 
education, and honour, I had ſo much 
© reaſon to found better expectations. 


© I ſee,” continued ſhe, * that I, who 


. © once was every - one's delight, am now 


the cauſe of grief to every · one Vou, i 


© that are ſtrangers to me, are moved 
© for mel — Tis kind! — But tis time 
© to ſtop. Vour compaſſionate hearts, 
Mrs., Smith and Mrs. Lovick, are 
© too much touched. [For the wo- 

nen ſobbed, and the man was alſo af- 
ed. It is barbarous in me, with 
« my woes, thus to ſadden your wed- 
„ ding-day.* Then turning to Mr, 


and Mrs. Smith—* May you ſee many 


1 happy, ones, honeſt, good couple 
IN N it ot ſee 5 both 
© join ſo kindly to celebrate it, after 
many years are gone over you !—L 
© once But no more! — All my pro- 
c ſpetts of felicity, as to this life, are 
at an end. My hopes, like openin 

e buds or bloſſoms in an aver-forwar 

© ſpring, have been pipt by a. ſevere 
© froſt !—Blighted. by an eaſtern wind 1, 
© —But 1 can but once die; and if life 


* 
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be ſpared me; but till I am diſe 
from a heavy malediction, which my 
father in his wrath laid upon me, and 
© which is fulfilled licerall in every ars 
ticle relating to this 3 


for; and death will be welcomer ts 
me, than reſt to the moſt wearied tra. 
| —_ that ever reached his journey's 
en x . , 


A a a a _ a 


And then the ſunk her bead again 


the back of her chair, and, hiding her 
face with her handkerchief, endeavour. 
ed to conceal her tears from us. | 

Not a ſoul of us could ſpeak a word, 
Thy 8 perhaps, thou hardened 
wretch, might have made us aſhamed 
of a weakneſs, which perhaps thbu wilt 
deride me in particular for, when thou 
readeſt hie 15s | 
\ She retired to her chamber ſoon af. 


ter, and was forced, it ſeems, to lie. 


down. We all went down _— 
and, for an hour and half, dwelt upon 
her praiſes; Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lo- 


vick repeatedly expreſſing their aſtoniſh 


ment, that there could be a man in the 
world, capable of offending, much more 
of wilfully injuring, ſuch a lady; and 
repeating, that they had an angel in 
their houſe.I thought they had; and 
that as aſſuredly as th 
der the roof of good Lord M. 

L hate thee heartily By my faith I 
do!. Every hour I hate thee more than 
the former R | 


LETTER III 
MR, LOVELACE, ro JOHN BBW 
| | SATURDAY, JULY 12. 


HAT doſt hate me for, Bel- 


more !—Have I been guilty of any of. 
fence thou kneweſt not before? — If 
pathos can move ſuch a heart as thine, 
can ĩt alter facts Did I not always do 
this incomparable creature ad mu 


juſtice as thou canſt do her for the heart 


of thee, or as ſhe can do herſelf ?— 
What nonſenſe then a hatred, 1b 
augmented hatred, when I ſtill perſiſt io 
marry her, purſuant to word given 10 
thee, and to faith plighted to ali mie. 
lations ? But hate, i thou wilt, ſo thou 
doſt but write. Thou ganlt not _ 


/ 


d; that | 
a laſt bleſſing, are all I have — 


ere is a devil un- 


VV ford! » And why more and... 


adds Modis. A — * 


_ » CLARISSA 
me fo moch as I do myſelf : and yet I 


know if thou really hatedſt me, thou 
would not venture to tell me ſo. 
Well, but after all, what need of 


her hiſtory to theſe women? She will 


certainly repent, ſome time hence, that 


he has thus needleſsly expoſed us 
Mk: | c 8 
Sickneſs palls every appetite, and 

makes us hate what we loved: but re- 
newed health changes the ſcene; dif. 
es us to be pleaſed with ourſelves; 


and then we. are in a way to be pleaſed 
with every- one elſe. Every hope, then, 


n us; every hour preſents it- 
* ing fer and what 


ſelf to us on danci 8 
Mr. Addiſon ſays of liberty, may, with 


ſtill greater propriety, be ſaid of health, 


to a lady, was to 
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an ungfaceful benefit-conferrer art thou? 
How aukward, to take into thy head; 
that the beſt way of making a preſent 


| throw the preſent be- 
hind her chair} eee 76 


I am very deſirous to ſee what ſhe has 
written to her ſiſter; what ſhe is about 
to write to Miſs Howe; and what re- 
turn ſhe will have from the Harlowe- . - 
Arabella. Canſt thou not form forte + 
ſcheme to come at the copies of theſe 
letters, or at the ſubſtance of them at 
leaſt, and of that of her other .corre- 
ſpondences > Mrs, Lovick, thou ſeemeſt 
to ſay, is a pious woman. The lady, 
having given ſuch a, particular hiſtory 
of herlelf, will acquaint her with every- 


thing. And art thou not about to re- 


For "what is liberty itſelf without form Won't this conſent of minds 


alth?] between thee and the widow { What age 
} „ is ſhe, Jack? The devil never trumpt 
it makes the gloomy face of nature gay, up a friendſhip between a man and a 


6 Gives beauty to the ſun, and ure to 


woman, of any. thing like years; chick 
C the day.“ | | 4 1 4 i 


did not end in matrimony, or in the 
ruin of their morals! Won t it? ] ſtrike 
out an intimacy between ye, that max 
enable thee to gratify me in this par- 
ticular? A proſelyte, I can tell ne 
has 2 influence upon your good 
people: ſuch-a-one is a ſaint of their 
own creation; and they will water, and 
cultivate, and cheriſh him, as = plant 
of their own raifing; and this from a 
pride truly ſpiritual! * 
One of my loves in Paris was a de- 
votbe. She took great pains to con- 
vert me. I gave way to her kind en- 
deavours for the nous of my ſoul. $he 
thought it à point gained to make me 
pong ſome religion, The Catholick 
8 it's conveniences. © I permitted her 
to bring a father to me. My reforma- 
tion went on ſwimmingly. The father 
had hopes of me; he applauded her 
zeal; ſo did I. And how doſt think it 
ended Not a girl in England, read - 
ing thus far, but would gueſs In a 
word, very 13 far ſhe not only 
brought me a father, but made me one: 
and then, beingſatisfied with each others 
converſion, we took different routes 
| ſhe into Navarre; I, into Italy: both 
arming creature! well inclined to propagate the good 
But the prettieſt whim of all was, to leſſons in which we had ſo well in- 
drop the Bank note behind her chair, | truſted each other. r 
inſtead of preſenting it on thy knees to But to return. One conſolation. 
her hand i To make ſuch a wotnan as- àriſes to me; from the pretty Fegrats 
this doubly ſtoop By the acceptance, which this admirable creature ſeems ta 


mbtopke it from the hve in indulging rle®tions on the peas 
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And I rejoĩce that ſhe is already ſo much 
better, as to hold, with ſtrangers, ſuch 
a long and intereſting converſation. 
Strange, confoundedly ſtrange, and 
as perverſe [that is to ſay, as wor 1 
as ſtrange, that ſhe ſhould refuſe, an 
ſooner chuſe to die, [O the obſcene 
word] and yet how free does thy pen 
make with it to mel] than be mine, 
who offended her by acting in charac- 
ter, while her parents ated ſhamefully 
out of theirs, and when I am now will- 
ing to aft out of my on to oblige her; 
J not to be forgiven; they to be 
faultleſs with her! And marriage the 
e to repair all breaches, and 
to ſalve her own honour !—Surely thou 
mult ſee the inconſiſtence of her v 
Nving unforgiveneſs, as I may call it! 
Vet, heavy varlet as thou art, thou 
wanteſt to be drawn up after her! And 
what a figure daſt thou make with ” 
ſpeeches, ſtiff as Hickman's ruffles, wi 
993 and proſtrations Un- 
ed, thy weak head, to bear the ſubli- 
mities that fall even in common con- 
rerſation, from the lips of this ever- 
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ple's wedding-day;—* Toncs !'—thou 
makeſt her break off with ſaying. 

She once! What? O Belford ! why 
didſt thou not urge her to explain what 
| ſhe once hoped? ee 

What once a woman hopes, in love- 
matters, ſhe always hopes, while there 
is room for hope: and are we not both 
fingle? Can the be any man's but mine? 
Will I be any woman's but hers? 

I never will 1—I never can !—And 1 
tell thee, that I am every day, every 
hour, more and more in love with her: 
and, at this inſtant, have a more vehe- 
ment paſſion for her than ever I hadin 
my life!l—And that with views abſo- 
| Jutely honourable, in ber own ſenſe of 
. the word: nor have J varied, ſo much 
as in auiſb, for this week paſty firmly 
fixed, and wrought into my very na- 
ture, as the life of honour, or of gene- 
rous confidence in me, was, in prefe- 
rence- to the life of doubt and diftruft. 
That niuft be a life of doubt and diftruft, 
ſurely, where the woman confides no- 
thing, and ties up a man for his good 
behaviour for life, taking church and 
fate ſanctions in aid of the obligation 
the impoſes upon him. | 

I ſhall go on Monday morning to a 


kind of ball, to which Colonel Am-- 


broſe has invited me. It is given on a 
family account. I care not on what: 
for that delights me in the thing, 
is, that Mrs. and Miſs Howe are to be 
there—Hickman, of courſe; for the old 
lady will not ſtir abroad without him. 
The colonel is in hopes that Miſs Ara- 
bella Harlowe will be there likewiſe; 


| for all the men and women of faſhion 


round him are invited, 


I fellin by accident with the colonel, 
who, I believe, hardly thought I would 
actept of the invitation. But he knows 


me not, if he thinks I am aſhamed to 


appear at any place, where women dare 
Mew their faces. Yet he hinted to me, 
that my name was up, on Miſs Har- 
Jowe's account. But, to allude to one 


of Lord M.'s phraſes, if it be, I will 
not lie a- bed when any-thing joyous is 
5. $904 F T 


going forward. rob 

As 1 ſhall go in my lord's chariot, I 
would have had one of my couſins Mon- 
tague to go with me: but they both re- 
fuſed: and I ſhall not chuſe to take 
either of thy brethren. It would look 
as if I thought I wanted-a body - guard: 
beſides, one of them is too 2 


> 


cenforious. Who wi 
ſonal imperfe&ion in one that ſeems 


my ideal eye, and engroſſing my whole 


from me) that your 


G e * = = 4 . 
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other too ſmooth, and too great a f 


for ſome of the ſtaĩd company that 
be there; and for mein partial, = 
are known by their companions; and: 
fop [as Tourville, for example] takes 
wu pains to hang out a bow his 

reſs of what he has in his ſhop. is 
indeed, art an exception; drefling like 
a coxcomb, yet a very clever fellow, 
Nevertheleſs, fo clumſy a beau, that 
thou. ſeemeſt to me to owe thyſelf z 
double ſpite, making thy ungraceful. 
neſs appear the more ungraceful, by 
thy remarkable tawdrineſs when thoy 
art out of mourning. 

I remember, when I firſt ſaw thee, 
my mind laboured with a ſtrong pur 
zle, whether I ſhould put thee down for 
a great fool, or a ſmatterer in wit, 
Something I ſaw was wrong in thee, by 
thy dreſs. If this fellow, thought 
I, © delights not fo much in ridiculs 
© that he will not ſpare himſelf, he muſt 
© be plaguy billy to take ſo much pains 
to make his uglineſs more conſpicu- 
« ous than it would otherwiſe be.. 


Plain dreſs, for an ordinary man or 


woman, implies at leaſt modeſy, and 
always procures kind 2 from the 
I ridicule a per- 


conſcious, that it i an imperfection 
Who ever ſaid, an anchoret was 2 
But who would ſpare ſo very abſurd a 


wrong- head, as ſhould beſtow tivſel 


to make his deformity the more con- 

ſpicnous ?- | 
But, although I put on theſe lively 

airs, I am fick at my ſoul !—->My whole 


heart is with my charmer! With what 
] 


indifference ſhall I look upon all the aſ. 
ſembly at the colonel's, my beloved in 


he 


LETTER LXXXII. 


- MISS HOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA 
| HARLOWE, 


2, THURSDAY, JULY 20, 


Miss HARLOWE, 


1 Cannot help acquainting you (bow- 


ever it may be received, coming 
poor fiſter is dan- 
gerouſly ill, at cha houſe of one Smith, 


who keeps a glover's and perſume- 
hop, in Ki Ltroet, Covent Gu 


— 
CL. c& r . . M oe og > 


she knows not that I write. Some 
violent words, in the nature of an im- 


precation, from her father, affli& her 
greatly in her weak ſtate; I preſume 


o direct you what to do in this 
_ You ied bieb filter. I therefore 
could not help writing to you, not only 
for her ſake, but for your own. Iam, 
Madam, your humble jerwart, | 

1 5 ANNA Howe, 


LETTER LXXXIV. 


MISS ARABELLA, HARLOWE, IN 
ANSWER. 


THURSDAY, JULY 20, 
Miss HOWE, _ ; | 
Have yours of this morning. All 
| that has happened to the unhappy 
body you mention, is what we foretold 
and expected. Let him, for whoſe 
ſake ſhe abandoned ns, be her com- 
fort. We are told he has remorſe, and 
would marry her. We don't believe 
it, indeed. She may be very ill. Her 
diſappointment may make her fo, or 
ought, Yet is ſhe the only one I 
know, who is diſappointed. 
I cannot ſay, Mis, that the notifi- 
cation from you is the n welcome 
for the liberties-you have been pleaſed. 
to take with our whole family, for re- 


ſenting a conduct, that it is a ſhame 


any young lady ſhould juſtify. Ex- 
cuſe this freedom, occaſioned by great- 


er. Iam, Miſs, your humble /ervant, 


ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


LETTER LXXXYV, 


MISS HOWE, INREPLY, + 
N they may be the more exwtous, for no- 


FRIDAY, Jur v 21. 
MISS ARABELLA HARLOWT, © | 


F you had half as much - ſenſe as, 


you have. ill-natyre, you would 
(notwithſtanding the exuberance of the 


latter) have been able to diſtinguiſh be- 


tween a kind intention to you all, (that 


you might have the leſs to reproach 
* Jourſelves with, if a deplorable caſe 


ſhould happen) and an officiouineſs I 


owed: you not, by reaſon of freedoms. 


at leaſt reciprocal. J will not, for the 
unbappy body's ſake, us you call a fiſter 
You have helped to make ſo, ſay all 
that I could fay, If what I fear hap- 
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pen, you ſhall hear (whether defired . 
or not) all the mind of 5 
wo ANNa How. 


* - 
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LETTER LXXXVI. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, ro 
MISS HOWE, _ 


_  -, FRIDAY, JULY 21. 
MISS ANN no ,-, , 


7 OUR pert letter I have received, 
You, that ſpare nobody, I can- 
not expect ſhould ſpare me, You are 


N 


_ very happy in a prudent and watchful 


mother.-But elſe—Mine cannot be 
exceeded in prudence: but we had all 


too good an opinion of ſomebody, to 


think watchfulneſs needful. There 
may poſſibly be ſome reaſon why. you 


are ſo much attached to her, in an er- 


ror of this flagrant nature. | 

I help to make a filter unhappy It 
is falſe, Mits It is all her own: do- 
ings !—Except, indeed, what ſhe may 
owe to ſomebody's advice Vou know 


who can beſt anſwer for that. 


Let us kyow, your mind as ſoon ag 


you pleaie; as we ſhall know it to be 
your mind, we ſhall judge what atten = 
tion to give it, That's all, from, &c, 


AR. H. 


LETTER LXXXVII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS ARABELLA - 
| HARLOWE., _ | 


Wh | SAT. JULY 222 
55 may be the mz5fortune of ſome 
1 people to engage every-body's no- 
tice; others may be the bapprer, though 


body's thinking them worthy of any. 
But one would be glad people had the 
ſenſe to he thankful for that want of 


conſequence, which ſubjected them not 


to hazards they would hardly have been 
able to manage under, 

I own.to you, that had it not been 
for the prudent advice of that admira- 
ble ſomebody, (whole principal fault 
is the ſuperiority, of her talents, and 
whoſe misfortune to be brother'd and 
ſiſter d by a couple of creatures, who 
are not able to comprehend her excel- 
lepces) I might at one tima have been 
plunged into difficulties. But, pert as 

8 6 B the 
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the ſuperlatively pert may think me, I 
thought not myſelf aber, becauſe 1, 


WU 
was older; nor for that poor rea ſon qua- 


lified to preſcribe to, much leſs to mal- 
treat, a genius ſo ſuperior, | 

I repeat it with gratitude, that the 
dear creature's advice was of very great 


ſervice to me And this before my mo- 


ther's avatchfulneſs became neceſſary. 


But how it would have fared with me, 
T cannot ſay, had I had a brother or 
ſiſter, who had deemed it their ine et, 


as well as a gratification of their ſordid 
envy, to miſrepreſent me. | 


Your admirable ſiſter, in effect, 
ſaved you, Miſs, as well as me—With 
this difference = You, againſ your 
will Me with mine: and but for 
your own brother, and „%s own ſiſter, 
would not have been loſt herſelf, 

Would to Heaven both ſiſters had 
been obliged with their own wills! — 
The moſt admirable of her ſex would 


never then have been out of her fa- 


ther's houſe! — Tou, Miſs —TI don't 
know what had becotne of you, —But, 
Jet what would have happened, you 


would have met with the humanity you 

have not ſhewn, whether you had de- 

| ſerved it or not: — nor, at worſt, loſt 
either a kind ſiſter, or a pitying friend, 
zn the moſt excellent of ſiſters. 


But why run I into length to ſuch a 


poor thing ?—Why puſh I fo weak an 


adverſary; whoſe firſt letter is all low 
malice, and whoſe next is made up of 
falſhood and inconſiſtence, as well as 
ſpite and ill-manners! Vet I was wil- 


Jing to give you a part of my mind, 


Call for more of it; it ſhall be at your 


ſervice: from one, who, though fhe 
thanks God ſhe is not your ,der, is 
not your enemy: but that ſhe is not the 


Jatter, is witheld but by two conſidera- 


tions; one that you bear, though un- 


worthily, a relation to a ſiſter ſo excel - 
Jent; the other, that you are not of 


 conlequence enough to engage any- 
thing but the pity and contempt of 


5 A. H. 


LETTER LXXXVIIL. | 
MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. HOWE. 


DEAR MADAM, | 
I Send you, incloſed, copies of five 

letters that have paſſed between Miſs 
Howe and my Arabelia, You are a 


Ar, Jr aa. 


HARLOWE. 


perſon of ſo much prudence and good 
ſenſe, and (being a mother vourſelf) 
can ſo well enter into the diſtreſſes of 
all our family, upon the raſhneſ; and 
ingratitude of a child we once doated 
upon, that, I dare ſay, you will not 
countenance the ſtrange freedoms your 
daughter has taken with us all. These 
are not the only ones we have to com. 
plain of; but we were ſilent on the 
others, as they did not, as theſe have 
done, ſpread themſelves out upon pa. 
per. We only beg, that we may not 
be reflected upon by a young lady, who 
knows not what we have ſuffered, ard 
do ſuffer, by the raſhneſs of a naughty 
creature who has brought ruin upon 
herſelf, and diſgrace upon a family 


which ſhe has robbed of all comfort, 


I offer not to preſcribe to your known 
wiſdom in this caſe; but leave it to you 
to do as you think moſt proper, Tam, 


Madam, your moſt humble ſervant, 


CARL. HARLOWE. 


LE 2 ER LXXXIX, 
MRS. HOWE.” IN ANSWER, 


i SAT. JULY 22. 

DEAR MADAM, ; 
1 Am highly offended with my daugh- 

. ter's letters to Miſs Harlowe. 1 
knew nothing at all of her having taken 
ſuch a liberty. Theſe young creatures 
have ſuch romantick notions, ſomeof 
love, ſome of friendſhip, that there is no 
governing them ineither. Nothing but 
time, and dear experience, will con- 


vince them of their abſurdities in both. 


I have chidden Miſs Howe very ſevere- 
ly. I had before ſo juſt a notion of 
what your whole family's diſtreſs muſt 
be, that, as I told your brother, Mr. 
Antony Harlowe, I had often forbid 
her correſponding with the poor fallen 
angel For ſurely never did young la- 
dy more reſemble what we imagine of 
angels, both in perſon and mind. But, 


tired out with her headſtrong ways, II 


am ſorry to ſay this of my own child] 
] was forced to give way to it again. 
And, indeed, ſo ſturdy was the in her 


will, that I was afraid it would end in 


a fit of ſickneſs, as too often it did in 
fits. of-fullens,” ee 

None but parents know the trouble 
that children give: they are happieſt, I 
haye often thought, who have _ 


An 
i | ” 


| 
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And theſe women-grown girls, bleſs 

my heart! how ungovernable! 
1 believe, however, you will have 

no more ſuch letters from my Nancy. 


J have been forced to uſe compulſion 


with her, upon Miſs Clary's illneſs, 
ſand it 3 ſhe is very bad] or ſhe 
would have run away to London, to 
attend upon her: and this ſhe calls do- 
ing the duty of a friend; forgetting, 
that ſhe ſacrifices to her romantick 
friendſhip her duty to her fond jndul- 
gent mother. | ; 
There art a thouſand excellences in 
the poor ſufferer, notwithſtanding her 
fault: and, if the hints ſhe has given 
to my daughter be True, ſhe has been 
molt grievouſly abuſed, But I think 


your forgiveneſs and her father's for- 


giveneſs of her ought to be all at your 
own choice; and nobody ſhould inte. 
meddle in that, for the ſake of due au- 
thority in parents: and beſides, as 
Miſs Harlowe writes, it was what 
every-body expected, though Mis 
Clary would not believe it, till ſhe 
ſmarted for her credulity. And, for 
theſe reaſons, I offer not ta plead any- 
thing in alleviation of her fault, which 
18 aggravated by her admirable ſenſe, 
and a judgment above her years. 
Iam, Madam, with compliments to 
good Mr. Harlowe, and all your af- 


flicted family, your mot bumble ſer- 


. Vant, 
| ANNABELLA HOWE, 


I ſhall ſet out for the Iſle of | Wight 
in a few days, with my daugh- 


ter. I will haſten our ſetting out, 


- on. purpoſe to break her mind 
from her friend's diſtreſſes; which 
afflict us as much, nearly, as 
Miſs Clary's raſhneſs has done 
you, a | | 


LETTER XC, 


MISS HOWE, TO: MISS CLARISSA . 


HARLOWE. 


MY DEAREST FRIEND, 
E are buſy in preparing for our 
little journey and voyage: but 


I will be ill, I will be very ill, if I 


cannot hear you are better before I go. 
Rogers greatly. afflicted me, by tell - 
ng me the bad way you are in. But 


nor, indeed, had reaſon to do ſo; 


* condeſcend to have him. 


SAT. JULY 22. 
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now you have been able to hold a pen, 
and ag your ſenſe is ſtrong and clear, I 
hope that the amuſement you will re- 
deive from writing will make you bet- 
ter. | ; 
I diſpatch this by an extraordinary 


way, that it may reach you time enough 
to move you to cogſider well before you 
abſolutely decide upon the contents of 


mine of the 13th, on the ſubject of 
the two Miſſes Montague's viſit to me; 
ſince, according to what you write, 
muſt I anſwertiem. _ | SS 16> 

In your lait, you conclude very po- 
rival, chat e e be his. Ts 
be ſure, he rather deſerves an infamous 
death, than ſuch a wife. But, as I 
really believe him innocent of the ar- 
reſt, and as all his family are ſuch ear- 


neſt pleaders, and will be guaranters, 


for him, I think the compliance with 
their entreaties, and his oxvr, will be 
now the heſt ftep you can take; your 
own family remaining implacable, as 
I can aſſure you they do, He is a man 
of ſenſe; and it is not impoſſible but he 
may make you a good huſband, and 
in time may become no bad man. 


My mother is entirely of my opi+ 


nion: and on Friday, purſuant to a 


hint I gave you in my laſt, Mr, Hick-_ 


man had a conference with the ſtrange 
wretch: and though he liked not, by 
any means, his behaviour to himſelf; 


he is of opinion, that he is ſincerel 
determined to marry you, if 
Perhaps Mr. Hickman may make 
ou a private viſit before we ſet out. 
If I may not attend you myſelf, I 
ſhall not be eaſy, except he does. And 


he will then give you an account of the 


admirable character the ſurprizing 
wretch gave of you, and of bo juſ- 
tice he does to your virtue. WE, 

He was as acknowledging to his re- 
Jations, though to his own condemna- 


tion, as his two couſins told me. All 


that he apprehends, as he ſaid to Mr. 
Hickman, is, that if you go on ex- 
poſing him, wedlock: itſelf will not 
wipe off the diſhonour to both: and 


moreover, that you would ruin your 
_ conſtitution by your immoderate for 
row; and, by ſeeking death when you 
might avoid it, would not be able to 


eſcapeit when you would wiſh to do fo, 


So, my deareſt friend, I charge you, 


if you can, to get over your WWerſion 
15 . to 


—— 


yet , 


you will 


Aa. 


n 
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ſee many happy days, and be once LETTER Te. 


day night, it will be time enough for my welfare give me! How much more 


good news they have received from beloved friend, ſay, that the love af 


that was agreeable to me. And hav- fill a mind, not ungenerous, when the 


we were called; you, my dear, [who &« father's houſe: when I waſhed my 
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to this vile man. You may yet liveto 


more the delight of all 'your friends, - | | 
neighbours and acquaintance, as well MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO uss 


as a ſtay, a comfort, and a bleſſing, to HOWE. 
your Anna Howe. OS. | 

I long to have your anſwer to mine "2 SUNDAY, JULY 23. 
of the 13th. Pray keep the meſſenger HAT pain, my deareſt friend, 
till it be ready. If he return on Mon- does your kind folicitude for 


his affairs, and to find me come back binding and tender are the ties of pure 
from Colonel Ambroſe's; who gives a friendſhip, and the union of like minds, 
ball on the anniverſary of Mrs. Am- than the ties of nature! Well might 
broſe's birth and marriage, both in one. the ſweet-finger of Iſrael, when he wag 
The gentry all round the neighbour- carrying to the utmoſt extent the praiſes 
hood are invited this time, on ſome of the friendſhip between him and his 


Mrs. Ambroſe's brother, the governor. Jonathan to him was wonderful; that 
My mother promiſed the colonel for it ſurpaſſed the how? of women! What 

me and herſelf, in my abſence. I would an exalted idea does it give of the ſout 

fain have excufed myſelf to her; and of Jonathan, ſweetly attempered for 

the rather, as I had exceptions on ac- the facred band, if we may fuppoſe it 
count of the day“: but ſhe is almoſt but equal to that of my Arina Howe 

as young as her daughter; and think- for her fallen Clariffa But. although 
ing it not ſo well to go without me, ſhe 1 can glory in your kind love for me, 

told me, She could propoſe nothing think, my dear, what concern muſt 


ing had a few ſparring blozws with obligation lies all oz one fide: and 
each other very lately, I think I muſt when, at the ſame time that your light 
comply. For I don't love jangling is the brighter for my darkneſs, I muſt. 
when I can help it; though I ſeldom. give pain to a dear friend, to .vhom ! 
make it my ſtudy to avoid the occaſion, delighted to give pleaſure; and not pain 
when it offers of itſelf. I don't know, only, but diſcredit, for ſupporting my 
if either were not a little afraid of the blighted fame againſt the buſy tongues 
other, whether it vVould be poſſible that of uncharitable cenſurers! 
we could live together: — I, all my fa- Pphis it is that makes me, in the words 
ber- My mamma — What: — ll my of my admired exclaimer, very little 
mother — What elſe ſhould I ſay? altered, often repeat: O! that I were 
O my dear, how many things happen © as in months paſt! as in the days 

in this life to give us diſpleaſure! How « when God preſerved me! When his 
few to give us joy!—1 am ſure I ſhall „candle ſhined upon my head, and 
have none on this occaſion; ſince the © when by his light I walked through 
true partner of my heart, the principal « darkneſs! As I was in the days of 
half of the one ſoul, that, it uſed to be of my childbood hen the Almighty 
ſaid, animated the pair of friends, as „was yet with me; when I vas it my 


uſed to irradiate every circle you ſet © ſteps with butter, and the rock pour- 
your foot into, and to give me real fig- ed me out rivers of oil.“ 
nificance in a ſecond place to yourſelf} You ſet before me your reaſons, en- 
cannot be there — One hour of your forced by the opinion of your honour- 
company, my ever. inſtructive friend, ed mother, why I ſhould think of Mr. 
[I thirſt for it 14 how infinitely prefer- Lovelace for a huſband ＋. | 
able would it be to me, to all the di- And I have before me your letter of 
verſions and amuſements with which the 13th ＋, containing the account of 
our ſex are generally moſt delighted the viſit and propoſals, and Kind inter- 
Adieu, my dear! poſition of the two Miſſes Montague, 
e A. How E. in the names of the good Ladies Sarah 
* The 24th of July, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe's birth-day. 
I Seethe preceding Letter. 
1 See Letter LIX. | 
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$adleir and Betty Lawrance, and in or implacable, or both: and thoſe 
that of Lord M. 5 . would be ſad imputations, if juſt, to 
Alſo yours of the 18th“, demanding * be laid to the charge of a perſon who 
me; as I may ſay, of thoſe ladies, and * thinks and talks of dying. And 
of that family, when I was ſo infa- „vet, to ſay, that reſentment and diſ- 
mouſly and cruelly arreſted, and you “ appointment have no part in my 
knew not what was become of me. ; © determination, would be ſaying a 
The anſwer likewiſe of thoſe ladies, „thing hardly to be credited. For I 
ſigned in ſo full and fo generous a man- © own I have reſentments, ſtrong re- 
ner by themſelves t, and by that noble- c ſentments, butnot unreaſonable ones, 
man, and thoſe two venerable ladies; © as you will be convinced, if already 
and, in his light way, by the wretch * you are not ſo, When you know alk 
himſelf. . * my ſtory If ever you do know'it— 
Theſe, my deareſt Miſs Howe; For I begin to fear (ſo many things . 
and your letter of tne 16th f, which © more neceſſary to be thought of, than 
came when I was under arreſt, and either this man; or my own vindica- 
which I received not till ſome days tion, have I to do) that I ſhall not have 
after; time to compaſs whatT have intended, 
Are all before me. 6 


And Ihave as well weighed the whole 
matter, and your arguments in ſupport 
ef your advice, as at preſent my head 
and my heart will let me weigh them, 
' Tam, moreover, willing to believe, 
not only from your own opinion, but 
from the aſſurances of one of Mr. Love- 


hce's friends, Mr. Bel ford, a good - 


natured and humane man, who ſpares 


not to cenſure the author of my cala- 


mities, (1 think, with undiſſembled and 


undeſigning ſincerity) that that man is 


innocent of the diſgraceful arreſt: 
And even, if you pleaſe, in ſincere 
compliment to your opinion, and to 
that of Mr. Hickman, that (over-per- 
ſuaded by his friends, and aſhamed of 
his unmerited baſeneſs to me) he would 
1 earneſt marry me, if I would have 
im. e ä 
Well, and now, what is the re- 
c ſult of all?—It is this That I muſt 
* abide by what I have already declared 


And that is, [Don't be angry at me, 


* my beſt friend] that I haye much 


© more pleaſure in thinking of death, 
In ſhort, 
"as I declared in my laſt, that T'can- 
not [Forgive me, if I ſay, I will 


* than of ſuch a huſband. 


© not] ever be his. 


But you will expect my reaſons :' 


know you will; and if I give them 


not, will conclude me either obſtinate, 


* Yee Letter LXI. 
+ See Letter LXIV. 
1 See Letter LX. 1 
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and, in a manner, promiſed you l. 

I have one reaſon to give in ſup- 
port of my reſolution, that, I believe 
yourſelf will allow of; but having 


owned, that I have reſentments, I 


will begin with thoſe conſiderations, 
in which anger and diſappointment 
have too great a ſhare; in hopes, that 
having once diſburdened my mind 


upon paper, and to my Anna Howe, 


of thoſe corroding uneaſy paſſions, 1 
ſhall prevent them for ever from re- 
turning to my heart, and to have their 


place ſupplied by better, milder, and 


more agreeable ones. 
My pride, then, my deareſt friend, 
although a great deal mortified, is 
not ſeaſiciently mortified, if it be ne- 
ceſſary for me to ſubmit to make that 

man my choice, whoſe actions are, 
and ought to be, my abhorrence! 


What! — Shall I, who have been 


treated with ſuch premeditated and 


perfidious barbarity, as is painful to 


be thought of, and cannot with mö- 


deſty be deſcribed, think of taking 


the violator to my heart? Can I vow 


duty to one fo wicked, and hazard wy 
my ſalvation by joining myſelf to fo 


great a profligate, now I kxow him 


to be ſo? Do you think your Clariſſa 
Harlowe fo loſt, ſo ſurk, at leaſt; as 
that ſhe could, for the ſake of patch-. 


ing up, in the world's eye, a broken 


{I Thoſe parts of this letter which are marked with inverted comma's [thus 6] were 

alterwards tranſcribed by Miſs Howe in Lette IV. of Vol. VII. written to the ladies of 

n family; and are thus diſtinguiſhed to avoid the neceſſity of repeating them 
that letter.. | | 7 hs 2/6 
| See P. $50, : | f N | 8 
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reputation, meanly appear indebted 
to the generoſity, or perhaps com- 
paſſion, of a man, who has, by means 
ſo inhuman, robbed her of it? In- 


my penitence for the raſh ſtep I took, 

- any-thing better than a ſpecious de- 
luſion, if I had not got above the 

leaſt wiſh to have Mr. Lovelace for 

my huſband, | 

Ves, I warrant, I muſt creep to the 


„„ aA ASSN + 


K 


doing me poor juſtice ! : 
Do you not already ſee me, (purſu- 
ing the advice you give) with a down - 

caſt eye, appear beford hisfriends, and 
before my own, (ſuppoling the latter 
would at laſt condeſcend to own me) 
diveſted of that noble confidence, which 

© ariſes from a mind unconſcious of 
© having deſerved reproach ? | 


I VE OR Ir ir 


© Do you not ſee me creep about 


© mine own houſe, preferring all m 
_ © honeſtmaidens to myſelf—as if afraid, 


c too, to open my lips, either by way 


© of reproof or admonition, leſt their 


© holder eyes ſhould bid me look in- 


© ward, and not expect perfection from 
them? | | 


And ſhall I entitle the wretch to 
© upbraid me with his generoſity, and 


© his pity; and perhaps to reproach me, 
For having been capable of forgiving 

E crimes of ſuch a nature? 
© I once indeed hoped, little think - 
ing him ſo premeditatedly vile a man, 
that I might have the happineſs to re- 
© claim him : I vainly believed, that he 
loved me well enough to ſuffer my 
© advice for his good, and the example 
© TI humbly preſumed I ſhould be en- 
© abled to ſet him, to have weight with 
© him; and the rather, as he had no 
© mean'opinion of my morals and un- 
« derftanding: but now, what hope is 
p 2 left No this my prime hope? 
Me I to marry him, what a figure 


a 


© ſhould I make, preaching virtue and 


__ © myurality to a man whom I had truſted 
with opportunities to ſeduce me from 
© all my own duties ?—And then, ſup- 
© pofing I were to have children by 


« ſuch a huſband, muſt it not, think 
75 


* family, and think ſhe had given them 
© a father deſtined, without a miracle, 
© to perdition; and whoſe immoralities, 


« propagated among them by his vile 


deed; my dear, I ſhould not think 


© yiolator, and be thankful to him for - 


vou, cut a thoughtful perſon to the 
3 el to look round upon her little 


j 
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down a curſe upon them? And, after 
all, who knows but that my own 
ſinful compliances with a man, bo 
would think himſelf entitled to my 
obedience, might taint my own mo. 
rals, and make me, inſtead of are. 
former, an mnitator of him? For 
who can touch pitch, and not be d: 
filed? | | 

* Let me then repeat, that I truly 
deſpiſe this man | If I know my own 
heart, indeed I do !—T pity. him! 
Beneath my very pity as he is, I ne. 
vertheleſs pity him! But this I could 
not do, if I ſtill loved him: for, my 
dear, one muſt be greatly ſenſible of 
the baſeneſs and ingratitude of thoſe 
we love. I love him not, therefore! 
My ſoul difdains communion with 
Him. . | 
But althoùgh thus much is due to 
. reſentment, yet have I not been ſo 
far carried away by it's angry effects, 
as to be rendered incapable of caſting 
about what I ought to do, and what 
could be done, if the Almighty, in 
order to lengthen the time of my pe- 
nitence, were to bid me to live. 

© The fingle life, at ſuch. times, has 
offered to me, as the life, the only 
life, to be choſen. But in that, mult 
I not zow ſit brooding over my pak 
afflictions, and mourning my faults 
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would not every - one be able toaſſign 
the reaſon, why Clarifla Harlowe 
choſe ſolitude, and to ſequeiter her- 
ſelf from the world ? Would not the 
look of every creature, who beheld 
me, appear as a reproach to me? 
And would not my conſcious eye 


of others accuſed me or not? One of 
my delights, was, to enter the cots 
of my poor neighbours, to leave lel- 
ſons to the boys, and cautions tothe 
. elder girls: and how ſhould I be 
able, unconſcious, and without pain, 
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te ſions of men, who had been ſup- 

© poſed to have run away with one? 
What then, my dear and only 

friend, can I wiſh for but death?— 

© And what, after all, death ? T5 
© but a ceflation from mortal life: 'tis 

but the finiſhing of an appointed 
© courſe: the refrelh 


example, might, too probably, brin | 


till the hour of my releaſe? And 


confeſs 'my fault, whether the eyes 


to ſay to the latter, Fly the delu- 


ing inn aftep a fa. 
+ ging journey; the en of ae 
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e cares and troubles; and if happy, 
« the beginning of a life of immortal 
c ineſs. | | 

"I I die not now, it may poſſibly 
| © happen; that I may be taken when I 

« am leſs prepared. Had eſcaped the 
« evils I labour under, it might have 
been in the midſt of ſome gay pro- 
© miſing hope; when my heart had 
b beat high with the deſire of life; and, 
when the vanity of this earth had 
« taken hold of me. | 

« But now, my dear, for your ſatis- 
faction let me fay, that although I 
« wiſh not for life, yet would I not, 
© like a poor coward, deſert my oft 
© when I can maintain it, and when 
© jt is my duty to maintain it. 


« More than once, indeed, was 1 


© urged by thoughts fo ſinful: but then 
© it was in the height of my diſtrefs: 
and once, particularly, Ihave reaſon to 
believe, I ſaved myſelf by my deſpe- 
ration from the moſt ſhocking perſonal 
© inſults; from a repetition, as far as I 
© know, of his vileneſs; the baſe wo- 
© men (with ſo much reaſon dreaded. 
© by me) preſent, to intimidate ze, if 
© not to aſſiſt þ1m!-—O my dear, you 
© know not what I ſuffered on that oc- 
© calion!—Nor do I what I eſcaped at 
© the time, if the wicked man had ap- 
* proached me to execute the horrid 
* purpoſes of his vile heart.” 

As Iam of opinion, that it would 
have manifeſted more of revenge and de- 
ſpar, than of principle, had I com- 
mitted a violence upon myſelf, when 
thevillainy was perpetrated; ſo I ſhould 
think it equally criminal,- were I now 
wilfully to negle& myſelf; were. I pur - 
poſely to run into the arms of death, (as 
that man ſuppoſes I ſhall do) when 1 
might avoid it. 5 9 50 
Nor, my dear, whatever are the 
ſuppoſitions of ſuch a ſhort-ſighted, 
ſuch a low-ſouled man, muſt you im- 
pute to ploom, to melancholy, to de- 
pondency, nor yet to a ſpirit of faulty 
pride, or ſtill more faulty revenge, the 
reſolution J have taken never to marry, 
this; and if not 1078, any man. So far 
from deſerving this imputation, I do 
ure you, (my dear and only love) that 
I will do every-thing I can to prolon 
my life, till God, in mercy. to me, halt 
de pleaſed to call for it, I have reaſon 
to think my puniſhment is but the due 
conſequence of my fault, and 1 will 
2 a away from it; but beg of Hea- 


* 
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ven to ſanctify it to me. When ap- 
petite ſerves, I will eat and drink what 
is ſufficient to ſupport nature. A very 
little, you know, . will do for that. 
And whatever my phyſicians ſhall think 


fit to preſeribe, I will take, though ever. 


ſo diſagreeable. In ſhort, I will do 
every-thing I can do, to convince all 


my friends, who hereafter may think 


it worth their while to enquire after my 
laſt behaviour, that I poſſeſſed my ſoul 
with tolerable - patience; and endea- 
voured to bear with a lot of my own 
drawing: for thus, in humble imita- 
tion of the ſublimeſt exemplar, I often 
ſay :—* Lord, it is thy will; and it 
* ſhall be mine. Thou art juſt in all 
« thy dealings with the children of 
© men; and I know thou wilt not afflict 
* me beyond what I can bear: and, if 
© I can bear it, I ought to bear it; and 
(thy grace aſſiſting me) I will bear 
5 "oo ; 

© But here, my dear, is another rea- 
ſon; a reaſon that will convince you 


of wedlock; but of a preparation for 
a quite different event. I am per- 


alive, that I ſhalb not long live. The 
ſtrong ſenſe I have ever had of my 
fault, the loſs of my reputation, my 
diſappointments, the determined re- 
ſentment of my friends, aid:ng the 
barbarous uſage I have met with 
where I leaſt deſerved it, have ſeized 
upon my heart: ſeized upon it, be- 
© fore it was ſo well fortihed by rel:- 
« gious confiderations as J hope it now 
is. Don't be concerned, my dear 
© But I am ſure, if I may ſay it with 
«© as little preſumption as grief, That 
© God will ſoon + 

and bring me to death, and to the houſe 
© appointed for all living.” Aj 
And now, my deareſt friend, you 
know all my mind. And you will 
be pleaſed to write to the [ | 
Mr. Lovelace's family, that I think 
myſelf infinitely 5 So to, them, for 
their good opinion of me; and that it 
has given me greater pleaſure than I 
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thought I had to come in this life, that, 
upon the little knowledge they have of 
me, and that not perſonal, I was thought 
worthy (after the ill uſage I have re- 


ceived) of an alliance with their ho- 


nourable family: but that I can by no 


means think of their kinſman for a 


huſband; and do you, my dear, ex- 


tract 


ſuaded, as much as that T am now - 


elde my ſuoflance; 


adies of 


RE 


yourſelf, that I ought not to think * 
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tract from the above, ſach reaſons as 
you think have any weight in,them, 

I would write myſelf to acknowledge 
their fayour, had I not more employ- 
ment'for my head, my heart, and my 
fingers, than I doubt they will be able 
to go through, 1 

I ſhould be glad to know when you 


ſet out on your journey; as alſo your 
little ſtages; and your time of ſtay at 


your aunt Harman's; that my prayers 
may locally attend you, whitherloever 
you go, and wherever you are. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


"LET TER-:XCH:.: 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MI$S 


' HOWE, 


| ©.  $VNDAY, JULY 23. 
HE letter accompanying this be- 
Hing upon a very particular ſub- 
ject, I would not embarraſs it, as I may 


ſay, with any other. And yet having 
| ſome further matters upon my mind, 
which will want your excuſe for di- 


recting them to you, I hope the follow - 


* will bave that excuſe. 


y good Mrs. Norton, ſo long ago 
as in a letter dated the third of this 
month, hinted to me, that my rela- 
tions took amils ſome ſevere things you 
were pleaſed, in love to me, to tay of 
them. Mrs. Norton mentioned 1t with 
that reſpectful love which ſhe bears to 
my dearelt friend: but wiſhed, for »y 


fake, that you would rein- in a viva- 


city, which, on moſt other occaſions, 
ſo charmingly becomes you. This was 


her ſenſe. You know that I am war- 


ranted to ſpeak and write freer to my 


Anna Howe, than Mrs. Norton would 
do. 8 


I durſt not mention it to you at that 


time, becauſe appearances were ſo ſtrong 
againſt me, on. Mr. Lovelace's getting 


me again into his power, (after my ei- 
cape to Hampſtead) as made you very 


angry with me when you anſwered mine 
on my ſecond eſcape. And, ſoon after- 


wards, I was put under that barbarous 


arreſt; ſo that I could not well touch 


upon that ſubje& till now. 
Now, therefore, my deareſt Miſs 
Howe, let me repeat my earnelt requeſt, 


„ See P. 9279. + 
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(for this js not the firſt time by fevers] 
that I have been obliged to chide you 


for them? — The event has juſtifed 
them, and condemned me.— They ex. | 


_ down to wiſh for w 
father will abſolye me from his heavy 


only mentioned the abſolution. 


too ſeverely, You mutt call it a fa. 


times I think, that, were they chearfully 


See Vol. III. p. 407. 
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on this occaſion) that you will ſpars 
my parents, and other relations, in al 
your converſations about me. Indeed 

I wiſh they had thought fit to take other 
meaſures with me: but who ſhall judge 


pected nothing good of this vile man; 
be has not, therefore, deceived then: 
but they expected other things from 
me; and I have. And they have the 
more reaſon to be ſet againſt me, if (a 
my aunt Hervey wrote f formerly) they 


intended not to force my inclinations, - | 


in favour of Mr, Solmes; and if they 

believe, that my going off was the effect 
of choice and premeditation, 

I have no deſire to be received to fa. 

vour by them: for why ſhould I ſtt 

hat [ have no rea. 

ſon to expect? —gBeſides, I could not 


look them in the face, if they would | 


receive me, Indeed I could not, All 
I have to hope for, is, firſt, that my 


malediction: and next, for a laſt bleſ- 
ſing. The obtaining of theſe fayours 
are needful to my peace of mind, 

I have written to my ſiſter ; but have 


I am afraid, I ſhall receive a very 
harſh anſwer from her : my fault, in 
the'eyes of my family, is of fo enor- 
mous a nature, that my firff appiica- 
tion will hardly be encouraged, Then 
they know not (nor perhaps will be- 
lieve) that I am ſo very ill as I am. 80 
that, were I a&tually to die before they 
could have time to take the neceſſary 
informations, you muſt not blame them 


tality. I know not what you mult call 
it: for, alas! I have made them as miſe- 
rable as I am myſelf, And yet ſome- 


to pronounce me forgiven, I know nat 
whether my concern for having offend- 
ed them would not be augmented: ſince 
I imagine, that nothing can be more 


wounding to a ſpirit not ungenerous, 


than a generous forgiveneſs, 

I hope your mother will permit out 
correſpondence for oye month more, al- 
though'I do not take her advice 35 . 
having this man. Only for on? month. 


J will not defire it longer. When ca- 
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hes are winding- up, what changes 
2 that make Ss heart ſhudder 
to think of), may one ſhort month 324 
duce !—But if ſhe will not—why then, 
my dear, it becomes us both to acqui- 

e. \ 

47705 can't think what my apprehen- 
ſons would have been, had I known 
Mr, Hickman was to have had a meet- 
ing (on ſuch a queſtioning occaſion as 
muſt have been his errand from you) 
with that haughty and uncontroulable 
man, . ' , 
You give me hope of a viſit from Mr. 
Hickman : let him expect to ſee me 
atly altered. I know he loves me: 
fr he loves every-one whom you love, 
A painful interview, I doubt! But I 
hall be glad to ſee a man, whom you 
will one day, and that on an early day, 
I hope, make happy; and whoſe gentle 
manners, and unbounded love for you, 
= make you ſo, if it be not your own 
ault, 

I am, my deareſt, kindeſt friend, the 
ſweet companion of my happy hours, 
the _— ever deareſt by er to 
my fond heart, your equally obliged and 
faithful . 

CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER XCIT. 


MRS, NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE., 


MONDAY, JULY 24. 


FX CUSE, my deareſt young lady, 


tremely ill, My poor boy has alſo been 
at death's door; and, when I hoped 
that he was better, he has relapſed. 
Alas! my dear, he is very dangerouſly 
il. Let us both have your prayers ! 


. * 
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my long ſilence. I have been ex 


HARL „ 


Very angry letters have paſſed be- 
tween your ſi 


er and Miſs Howe. Ever 
one of your family is incenſed a ainſt 


that young lady. I wiſh you would re- 


monſtrate againſt her warmth ; ſince it 
can do no good; for they will not be- 
lieve, but that her interpolition has your 
connivance; nor that you are ſo ill as 
Miſs Howe aſſures them you are. 
Before ſhe wrote, they were going to 
ſend up young Mr. Brand the clergy- 
man, to make private enquiries of your 


health, and way of life. But now they 


are ſo exaſperated, that they have laid 
aſide their intention, 

We have flying reports here, and at 
Harlowe Place, of Abe freſh inſults 
which you have undergone : and that 
you are about to put yourſelf into Lady 
Betty Lawrance's protection. I be- 
lieve they would now be glad (as I 
ſhould be) that you would do ſoz and 


this, perhaps, will make them ſuſpend, 


for the preſent, any: determination in 
your favour. | | 

How unhappy am I, that the dange- 
rous way my ſon is in prevents my at- 
tendance on you! Let me beg of you 
to write me word how you are, both as 
to perſon and mind. A ſervant of Sir 
Robert Beachcroft, who rides poſt on 
his maſter's buſineſs to town, will pre- 
ſent you with this; and, perhaps, will 
bring me the favour of a few lines in 


return. He will be obliged to ſtay in 


town ſeveral hours, for an anſwer to 
his diſpatches. | 
This is the anniverſary, that uſed to 

give joy to as many as had the pleaſure 
and honour of knowing you, M 
Almighty bleſs you, and grant, that it 
may be the only unhapppy one that may 
be ever known by you, my deareſt young 
lady; and by your ever-affetionate - 

|  _JvupiTH NORTON. 
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VOLUME THE SEVENTH- 


TEA 1. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro MR5S, 
NORTON, Es 


| MONDAY NIGHT, JULY 24. 


MY DEAR MRS. NORTON, 


Ab I notfallen into freſh 

troubles, which diſabled 
H me for ſeveral days from 
holding a pen, I ſhould 
not have forborne enquir- 
ing after your health, 
and that of your ſon ; for I ſhould have 
been but too ready to impute your ſilence 
to the cauſe, to which, to my very great 
concern, I find it was owing, I pray 
to Heaven, my dear good friend, to 


pre ou comfort in the way moſt de- 


e to yourſelf, | 

I am exceedingly concerned at Miſs 
Howe's writing about me tomy friends. 
do aſſure you, that I was as ignorant 
of her intention ſo to do, as of the con- 


tents of her letter. Nor has ſhe yet let 


me know (diſcouraged, I ſuppoſe, b 
her ill ſucceſs) that the did ih, 1 


i impoſſible to ſhare the delight which 


ſuch charming ſpirits give, without the 
convenience that will attend their vo- 
atlity,=So mixed are our beſt enjoy - 
ments! 3 Xs 
It was but yeſterday that I wrote to 
de the dear creature for freedoms of 
ut nature, which her unſeaſonably- 
Uprelſed love for me had made her take, 


as you wrote me word in your former. I 
was afraid, that all ſuch freedoms would 


be attributed to me. And I am ſure, 


that nothing but my own 1 to 


my friends, and a full convittion of my 
contrition, will procure me favour. 
Leaſt of all can I expect, that either 
our mediation or hers (both of whoſe 
fond and partial love of me is ſo well 
known) will avail me. | 


She then gives a brief account of the 
arreſl: of ber dejection under it 8 
of ber yg of being carried 
0 


to ber former lodgings: of Mr. 
Lowelace's avowed innocence, as 
to that inſult: of her releaſe by Mr. 


Belford: of Mr. Lovelace's pro- 


miſe not to maleſt ber: of her cloaths 

being ſent ber: of the earneſt de- 
fire of all his friends, and of himſelf, 

to marry her : of Miſs Howe's d- 


vice to comply with their requeſts + 


and of her declared reſulution rather 
| to die, than be his, ſent to Miſs 


Howe, to be given to. his — | 


but as the day before. After whic 
ſhe thus proceeds: | 


| Now, my dear Mrs. Norton, you 


will be ſurprized, perhaps, that I ſhould 


have returned ſuch an anſwer; but, 
when you have every-thing before you, 
you; who know me ſo well, will not 
think me wrong. And, beſides, I am 


upon a better preparation, than for an 
dier 


earthly huſband. 
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who is the better for havin 
proficient in the ſchool of affliction. 


ever-venerable friend, that my preſent 
turn of mind proceeds from gloomineſs, 
ot melancholy: for although it was 


Brought on by diſappointment, (the 


world ſhewing meearly, even at my firſt 
ruſbing into it, it's true and ugly face;) 
yet I hope, that it has obtained a better 
root, and will every day more and more, 
by it's fruits, demonſtrate to me, and to 
af] my friends, that it has, - * 
I have written to my ſiſter. Laſt 
Friday I wrote. So the dye is thrown. 


I hope for a gentle anſwer. But, per- 


haps, they will not vouchſafe me any. 


It is my firft direct application, you 


know. I wiſh Miſs Howe had left me 
to my own workings in this tender 


EE point. | 


It will be a great ſatisfaction to me 


to hear of your perfect recovery; and 


that my foſter- brother is out of danger. 
But why ſaid I, out of danger? When 


can this be juſtly ſaid of creatures, who 


hold by ſo uncertain a tenure ?- This is 
one of thoſe forms of common ſpeech, 


that proves the fyailly and the preſump- 
tion of poor mortals, at the ſame time, 


Don't be uneaſy you cannot anſwer 


your wiſhes to be with me. I am hap- 


pier than I could have expected to be 
among mere ſtrangers. It was grievous 
at firſt ; but uſe reconciles 3 


to us. The people of the houſe where 
I am, are courteous and honeſt. There 
is a widow who lodges in it, [Have I 


not ſaid ſo formerly?) a good woman; 
been a 


An excellent ſchool, my dear Mrs. 


Norton! in which we are taught to 

know ourſelves, to be able to compaſ- 

ſionate and bear with one another, and 
to look-up to a better hope. | 


- I have as humane a phyſician, (whoſe 


fees are his leaſt regard) and as worthy 
an apothecary, as ever patient was vi- 


fited by. My nurſe is diligent, oblig- 


ing, ſilent, and ſober. So I am not un- 
happy without: and within—T hope, my 
dear Mrs. Norton, that I thall be every 
day more and more happy within. 
No doubt, it would be one of the 
greateſt comforts I could know, to have 


you with me: you, who love me ſo 


_ dearly: who have been the watchful 


ſuſtainer of my helpleſs infancy : you, 
by whoſe precepts I have been ſo much 


benefited In your dear boſqm could 


I repoſe all my griefs; and by your 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
a Nor jet it be imagined, my dear and | 


piety, and experience in the ways 
Heaven, ſhould I be — 
what J am ſtill to go through. 

But, as it muſt not be, I will ac. 
quieſce; and fo, J hope, will you: for 
you ſee in what reſpe&s I am ot un. 

appy; and in thoſe that I azz, they lie 
not in your power to remedy, 

Then, as I have told you, I have all 
my cloaths in my own poſſeſſion. 80 
I am rich enough, as to this world, in 
common conveniences, 

So you ſee, my venerable and dear 
friend, that I am not always turning the 
dark fide of my proſpects, in order to 
move compaſſion ; a trick imputed to 
me, too often, by my hard. hearted ſiſter; 
when, if I know my own heart, it is 
above all trick or artifice, Yet I hope 
at laſt I ſhall be ſo happy, as to receive 
benefit rather than reproach from this 
talent, if it be my talent. At laf, I 
ſay; for whoſe heart have I hitherto 
moved Not one, I am ſure, that was 
not predetermined in my favour, 

As to the day—1 have paſſed it, as 
I ought to paſs it, It has been a very 
heavy day to me More for my friends 
ſake, too, than for my own !—How did 
they uſe to paſs it. What a feſtivity!— 
How have they now paſſed it? To 
imagine it, how grievous ! — Say not, 
that thoſe are cruel, who ſuffer ſo much 
for my fault; and who, for eighteen 

ears together, rejoiced in me, and re- 
Joiced me, by their indulgent goodneſs! 
But I will think the reſt! Adieu, my 


deareſt Mrs. Norton 
| ö Adieu! 


Linn 


MISS CLARISSA HARLO WE, TO M153 
 ARABELLA HARLOWE. 
8 12 FRIDAY, JULY 21. 
1 F, my deareſt ſiſter, I did not think 
the ſtate of my health very precart- 
ous, and that it was my duty to ta 
this ſtep, 1 ſhould hardly have dared to 
approach you, although. but with my 
pen, after having found your cenſures 
10 dreadfully juſtified as they have 


been. 


I have not the courage to write tomy 
father himſelf; nor yet to my mother. 
And it is with trembling, that I addreſs 


myſelf to you, to beg of you to inter- 
cede for me, that my father will have 


f 1 


* 


the goodneſs to revoke that heavieſt part 
of the very heavy curſe he laid upon me, 
which relates to HEREAFTER : for, as 
to the HERE, I have indeed met with 
my puniſhment from the very wwretch in 
ahm 1 cas ſuppoſed to place my confi- 
pn T hope not for reſtoration to fa- 


your, I may be allowed to be very 


earneſt on this head: yet wlll not uſe 
any arguments in ſupport of my re- 
pu, — I am ſure my father, were 


ir in his power, would not have his poor 


child miſerable for ever. 

1 have the moſt grateful ſenſe of my 
mother's goodneſs in ſending me up m 
cloaths. I would have acknowledged 
the favour the moment I received them, 


with the moſt thankful duty, but that I 


feared any line from me would be un- 
acceptable. 7 of FN 
I would not give freſh offence: ſo 
will decline all other commendations of 
duty and love: appealing to my heart 
for both, where both are flaming with 
an ardour that nothing but death can 
extinguiſh; therefore only ſubſcribe 

- myſelf, without ſo much as a name, my 


dear and bappy fifter, 


. Your afflifted Servant. 


A letter directed for me, at Mr. 
Smith's, a glover, in King Street, 
Covent Garden, will come to 


. hand, 5 


LETTER III. 


[in Au WIA To Us LETTERS LXXIXe 
9M kxxxII. vol. Vie] 


EDC WAREZ, MONDAY, JULY 24. 


| HAT pains thou takeſt to per- 


 .YV-. ſuade thyſelf, that the Jady's 


Ill health is owing to the vile arreſt, and 
to the implacableneſs of her friends ! 
Both primarily (if they were) to be laid 
at thy door. What poor excuſes will 
good heads make for the evils they are 
put upon by bad hearts !—But 'tis no 
wonder that he who can fit down pre- 
meditatedly to do a bad action, will 
content himſelf with a bad excuſe: and 
Jet, what fools muſt he ſuppoſe the reſt 
of the world to be, if he imagines them 
a ealy to be impoſed upon, as he can 
impoſe upon himſelf? © 
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HARLOWE, 


In vain doſt thou impute to pride or 
wilfulneſs the neceſſity to which thou 
haſt reduced this lady, of parting with 


her cloaths: for can ſhe do otherwiſe, 


and be the noble-minded creature ſhe 
797 doe | | 

Her implacable friends have refuſed 
her the current caſh ſhe left behind her; 
and wiſhed, as her ſiſter wrote to her, 
to ſee her reduced to want: probably 
therefore they will not be ſorry that ſhe 
is reduced to ſuch ſtreights; and will 
take it fora juſtification from Heaven 


of their wicked hard-heartedneſs. Thou 


canſt not ſuppoſe ſhe would take ſup- 


y plies from thee; to take them from me 


would, in her opinion, be taking them 
from thee, 
avaricious woman; and, perhaps, the 
daughter can do nothing of that ſort 
unknown to her; and, if ſhe could, is 
too noble a girl to deny it, if charged. 
And then Miſs Harlowe is firmly of 
opinion, that ſhe ſhall never want nor 
wear the things ſhe diſpoſes of. 


Having heard nothing from town 


that obliges me to go thither, I ſhall 


gratify poor Belton with my company 
till to-morrow, or perhaps till Wed- 


neſday: for the unhappy man is more 


and more loth to part with me. 1 
_ ſhall ſoon ſet out for Epſom, to endea- 


your to ſerve him there, and reinſtate 


him in his own houſe. Poor fellow! 
he is moſt horribly low-ſpirited ; mopes 
about; and nothing diverts him. I 


pity him at my heart; but can do him 


no good, —What conſolation can 1 


ive.him, either from his paſt life, or 
kt his future proſpects? 


Our friendſhips and intimacies, Love- 


lace, are only calculated for ſtrong life 
and health. When ſickneſs comes, we 


look round us, and N one another, 


like frighted birds at the ſight of a kite 
ready to ſouſe upon them. Then, with 


all our bravery, what miſerable wretches 


are we ! 


Thou telleſt me, that thou ſeeſt re- 


formation is coming ſwiftly upon me. 
I hope it 18, 


in the behaviour of this admirable wo- 


man in her illneſs, and that of poor 


Belton in his, that it is plain to me, the 
ſinner 1s the real hh n and the ſaint 
the true hero; and, ſooner or later, we 
ſhall all find it to be ſo, if we are not 


cut off ſuddenly. 


The lady ſhutherſelf up at fix o'clock 
yeſterday afternoon; and intends not — 
| | ee 
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Miſs Howe's mother is an 


I ſee ſo much difference 
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fee company till ſeven or eight this; 
not even her nurſe - Impoſing upon her- 
ſelf a ſevere faſt. And why? It zs her 
BIRTH-DaY!—Blooming—yetdeclin- 
ing in her very bloſſom !-—Every birth- 
day till this, no doubt, happy! — 


What muſt be her reflections!— What 


ought to be thine! , 
 . . What ſport doſt thou make with my 
aſpirations, and my proſtrations, as 
thou calleſt them; and with my drop- 
ping of the Bank note behind her 
chair! I had too much awe of her at 
the time, and too much apprehended 
her diſpleaſure at the offer, to make it 
with the grace that would better have 
become my intention. But the action, 
if aukward, was modeſt. Indeed, the 
fitter ſubje& for ridicule with thee; 
who canſt no more taſte the beauty and 
delicacy of modeſt obligingneſs, than 
of modeſt love. For the ſame may be 
faid of inviolable reſpect, that the poet 
ſays of unfeigned affeftion— | 
E I fpeak! I know not what! 
© Speak ever ſo; and if I anſeber you 


© ] know not what, it ſhews the more of | 


love. | | | 
Love is a child that talks in broken lan- 
* guage3 . 


vet then it ſpeaks moſt plain. 


The like may be pleaded in behalf 
of that modeſt reſpe& which made the 
humble offerer afraid to invade the aw- 


ful eye, or the revered hand; but auk- *& 


wardly to drop it's incenſe beſide the 
altar it ſhould have been laid upon. 
But how ſhould that ſoul, which could 
treat delicacy itſelf brutally, know 
any-thing of this 

But I am ſtill more amazed at thy 
courage, to think of throwing thyſelf 
in the way of Miſs Howe, and Miſs 
Arzbella Harlowe!-—Thou wilt not. 
dare, ſurely, to carry this thought into 
execution ! 


As tomy dreſs, and thy dreſs, I have 
only to ſay, that the ſum total of thy 


obſervation is this: that y outſide is 
the wor of me; and thine the bel of 
thee: and what getteſt thou by the com - 

ariſon? Do thou reform the one, and 


n try to mend the other. I chal- 


lenge thee to begin. | 
Mrs. Lovick gave me, at my requeſt, 
the copy of a meditation ſhe ſhewed 


me, which was extracted by the lady, 


from the Scriptures, While under arreſt 


CLARISSA 
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at Rowland's,-as appears by the date, 
The lady is not to know that I hare 


taken a copy. 


Vou and I always admired the noble 
fimplicity, and natural eaſe and dignity 
of ſtyle, which are the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſticks of theſe books, when: 
ever any paſſages from them, by wa 
of quotation in the works of other 
authors, popt upon us. And. once I 
remember you, even you, obſerved, 
that thoſe paſſages always appeared to 
you like a rich vein of golden ore, 
which runs through baſer metals; em- 
belliſhing the work they were brought 
to authenticate, a 
Try, Lovelace, if thou canſt reli 
a divine beauty. I think it muſt ſtrike 


tranſient (if not permanent) remorſe 


into thy heart. Thou boaſteſt of thy 
ingenuouſneſs: let this be the teſt of 
it; and whether thou canſt be ſerious 
oh a ſubject ſo deep, the occaſion of it 
reſulting from thyſelf. i gt 


MEDITATION. 
„ © SATURDAY, JULY 18. 
O That my grief were thoroughly 
© eveighed, and my calamity laid 
© in the balance together! | 
: For mw it W be 3 than 
© the ſand of the ſea: therefore 
C es up! © | * 
For the arrows of the Almighty are 
within me; the poiſon whereof drink- 
© eth up my ſpirit. The terrors of God 
© do ſet themſelves in array againſt me. 
_ © Whenl lie down, I ſay, When ſhall 
© T ariſe? When will the night be gone? 


© And I am full of toffings to and fro, 


© unto the dawning of the dax. 

My days are ſwifter than a weav- 
© er's ſhuttle, and are ſpent without 
hope Mine eye _ no more ſee good. 
© Wherefore is light given to her that 
6 1s in miſery ; and life unto the bitter in 
fou 5 
/ Who longeth for death ; but it cometh 
© not; and diegeth for it more than fot 
© bid treaſures? | | 

* Why is light given to one whaſe 
© wway is bid; and aubom God bath 
© hedped in? Rs PG 
Fe the thing which I greatly feared 
© 7s come upon me! 

© ] was not in ſafety; neither bad 1 
© reft; neither «was 1 quiet : ye trouble 
© cant. ons ES «But 


„ | CLARISSA 


ut behold God it mighty, and de- 
. iſeth not any. | 5 

« He giveth right to the poor And if 
« they be bound in fetters, and holden in 
« cords of afflition, then he ſheweth 
« them their work and their tranſgreſ- 


© ſons.” ; 


IAE alittle Jeiſure, and am in a 
ſeribbling vein: indulge me, Lovelace, 
a few reſſections on theſe ſacred books. 

We are taught to read the Bible, 
when children, and as a rudiment on- 
ly; and, as far as I know, this may 
be the reaſon, why we think ourſelves 
above it, when at a.maturer age. For 

you know, that our parents, as well 
as we, <iſtly rate our proficiency by 
the books we are advanced to, and not 
by our underſtanding of thoſe we have 

aſſed through. But, in my uncle's 
illneſs, I had the curioſity, in ſome of 
my dull hours, (lighting upon one in 

kis cloſet) to dip into it: and then I 

found, wherever I turned, that there 
were admirable things in it. I have 
borrowed one, on receiving from Mrs. 

Lovick the above meditation; for I had 

a mind to compare the paſſages con- 

tained in it by the book, hardly believ- 
ing they could be ſo exceedingly appo- 
fite as I find they are. And one time 
or other, it is very likely, that I ſhall 
make a reſolution to give the whole 

Bible a peruſal, by way of courſe, as 

J may ſay, | 

This, mean time, I will venture to 
repeat, is certain, that the ſtyle is that 
truly eaſy, ſimple, and natural one, 
which we ſhould admire in other au- 
thors exceſſively, Then all the world 
join in an opinion of the antiquity, 
and authenticity too, of the book; and 
the learned are fond of ſtrengthening 
their different arguments by it's ſanc- 
tions. Indeed, I was ſo much taken 

With it at my uncle's, that I was half 

aſhamed that it a ſo neau to me. 

And yet, I cannot but ſay, that I have 
Tome of the Old Teſtament hiſtory, as 

it is called, in my head: but, perhaps, 

am more obliged for it to Joſephus, 
chan to the Bible itſelf. 

, Odd enough, with all our pride of 
. earning, that we chuſe to derive the 

little we know from the under-cur- 
. rents, perhaps muddy ones too, when 
2 clear, the pellucid fountain- head, 

u much nearer at hand, and eaſier to 


KS . 
»% % 
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libertines in particular, are. 
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be come at—Slighted the more, poſſi- 


bly, for that very reaſon! 


But man is a pragmatical, fooliſh 
creature; and the more we look into 
him, the more we muſt deſpiſe him. 
Lords of the creation l ho can for- 
bear indignant laughter! When we ſee 
not one of the individuals of that crea - 
tion (his perpetually excentrick ſelf 
excepted) but acts within it's own na- 
tural and original appointments: and 
all the time, proud and vain as the 
conceited wretch is of fancied and ſelf- 
N excellence, he is obliged not 
only for the ornaments, but for the 
neceſſaries of life, (that is to ſay, for 
food as well as rai ment) to all the other 


creatures; ſtrutting with their blood 


and ſpirits in his veins, and with their 
plumage on his back: for what has he 
of his own, but a very miſchievous, 

monkey-like, bad nature! Yet thinks 
himſelf at liberty to kick, and. cuff, 


and elbow out every worthier creature: 
and when he has none of the animal 


creation to hunt down and abuſe, will 
make uſe of his power, his ſtrength, 


or his wealth, to oppreſs the leſs pow- 


erful and weaker of his own ſpecies! 
When you and I meet next, let us 
enter more largely into this ſubje&: 
and, I dare ſay, we ſhall take it by 
turns, in jmitation of the two ſages of 
antiquity, to laugh and to weep at the 
thoughts of what miſerable, yet con- 
ceited beings, men in general, but we 


I fell upon a piece at Dorrell's, this 


very evening, intituled, The Sacred 


Clafficks, written by one Blackwall.. 

I took it home with me, and had not 
read a dozen pages, when I was con- 
vinced, that I ought ta be aſhamed of 
myſelf to think, how 7 I have 
admired leſs noble and leſs natural 


beauties in 4 authors; while. I 


have known nothing of, this all.excel- 
ling colle&ion of beauties, the Bible! 
By my faith, Lovelace, I ſhall for the 
future have à better opinion of the 
good ſenſe and taſte of half a ſcore 


parſons, whom I have fallen in with in 


my time, and deſpiſed for magnifying, 
=} thought — did, the e! 
and the ſentiments to be found in it, 
in Fare art to all the ancient poets 
and philoſophers, And this 1s now a 
convincing proof to me, and ſhames as 


much an infidel's preſumption as his 


Ignorance, 
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Ignorance, that thoſe who know leaſt, 
are the greateſt ſcoffers. A pretty 
pack of would-be wits of us, who 
cenſure without knowledge, laugh 
without reaſon, and are moſt noiſy and 
Joud againſt things we know leaſt of 


LETTER I. 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


| 5 WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 
T Came not to town till this morning 
early: poor Belton clinging to me, 

as a man deſtitute of all other hold. 


I haſtened to Smith's, and had but a 


very indifferent account of the lady's 
health, I ſent up my compliments; 
and ſhe deſired to ſee me in the after- 
Noon, Ft . 

Mrs. Lovick told me, that after I 


went away on Saturday, ſhe actually 


parted with one of her beſt ſuits of 
cloaths to a gentlewoman who is her 
[Mrs. Lovick's] benefactreſs, and 
who bought them for a niece who is 
very ſpeedily to be married, and whom 
ſhe fits out and portions as her intended 
heireſs. The lady was ſo jealous that 


the money might come from you or me, 


that ſne would ſee the purchaſer: who 
owned to Mrs. Lovick, that ſhe bought 
them for half their worth: but yet, 
though her conſcience permitted her to 
take them at ſuch an under-rate, the 


widow ſays, her friend admired the la- 


dy, as one of the lovelieſt of her ſex: 
and having been let into a little of her 
Rory, could not help tears at taking 
away her purchaſe. | 


She may be a good fort of a woman: 


Mrs. Lovick ſays ſhe zs: but SELF is 
an odious devil, that reconciles to ſome 


people the moſt cruel] and diſhoneſt ac- 


tions. But, nevertheleſs, it is my opi- 
nion, that thoſe who can ſuffer them- 
ſelves to take advantage of the neceſ- 
fities of their fellow-cteatures, in or- 
der to buy any- thing at a leſs rate than 
would allow them the legal intereſt of 
their purchaſe- money, (ſuppoſing they 
purchaſe before they want) are no bet- 
ter than robbers for the difference. To 
plunder a wreck, and to rob at a fire, 
are indeed higher degrees cf wicked- 
neſs: but do not thoſe, as well as theſe, 
heighten the diſtreſſes of the diſtreſſed, 


and heap miſery on the miſerable, 


nance, ſaid 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


whom it is the duty of everv. on- 
relieve? H.-H F 7 80 
About three o'clock I went again to 
Smith's. The lady was writing when 
I ſent up my name; but admitted of 
my viſit, I ſaw a viſible alteraticn in 
her countenance for the worſe; and 
Mrs. Lovick reſpectfully accuſing her 
of great aſſiduity to her pen, early and 
late, and of her abſtinence the day be, 
fore, I took notice of the alteration: 
and told her, that her phyſician hag 
greater hopes of her than ſhe- had of 
herſelf; and I would take the liberty 
to ſay, that deſpair of recovery allowed 
not room for cure. | 
be ſaid, She neither deſpaired nor 
hoped, Then ſtepping to the glaſs, 
with great compoſure, My counte. 
e, is indeed an ho- 
© neſt picture of my heart. But the 
mind will run away with the body 
6 at any time. | | | 
Writing is all my diverſion,” con- 
tinued ſhe; * _ I have ſubjeQs that 
cannot be diſpenſed with. As tomy 
© hours, I have always been an early 
© riſer; but now reſl is leſs in my 
power than ever, Sleep has a long 
time ago quarrelled with me, and 
will not be friends, although I have 
made the firſt advances. What auill 


be, 1 3 : 
She then ſtept to her cloſet, and 
brought me a parcel ſealed up with 
three ſeals; * Be ſo. kind, ſaid ſhe, 
© as to give this to your friend. A 
very grateful preſent it ought to be 
© to him: for, Sir, this packet con- 
© tains ſuch letters of his to me, as, 
© compared with his actions, would 
» 
6 
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reflect diſhonour upon all his ſex, 
were they to fall into other hands. 
As to my letters to him, they are 
not many. He may either keep or 
deſtroy them, as he pleaſes.” . 
J thought, Lovelace, I ought not 
to forego this opportunity to plead for 
you: I therefore, with the packet in 
my hand, urged all the arguments I 
could think of in your favour. 
dhe heard me out with more atten- 
tion than I could have promiſed my- 
ſelf, conſidering her determined re 
lution. | 27 
I would not interrupt you, Mr. 
© Belford,” faid ſhe, though Lam far 
from being pleaſed with the ſubjelt 
of your Miete, The motives ſor 
your pleas in his fayour, are ow 
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trons, I love to fee inſtances of ge- 
; and friendſhip in either ſex. Fur 
I have written my full mind on this 
« ſabje& to Miſs Howe, who will com- 
'« monicate it to the ladies of his fa- 
« mily. No more, therefore, I pray 
you, upon a topick that may lead to 
= diſagreeable recriminations,” 
Her apothecary came in. He ad- 
viſed her to the air, and blamed her for 
ſo great an application, as he was told 
ſhe made, to her pen; and he gave it as 
the do&or's opinion, as well as his 
own, that ſhe would recover, if ſhe 
herſelf deſired to recover, and would 
uſe the means 3 
She may poſſibly write too much for 
her health: but I have obſerved, on ſe- 
veral gccafions, that when the phyſical 
men are at'a loſs what to preferibe 
they enquire what their patients beſt 
like, or are moſt diverted with, and 
forbid them that. | 85 
But, noble · minded as they ſee this 
= is, they know not half her noble- 


s of mind, nor how deeply ſhe is 


wounded; and depend too much upon 
her youth, which I doubt will not do 
in tis caſe; and upon time, which 


mind: for, having been bent upon do- 
ing good, and upon reclaiming a li- 
bertine whom ſhe loved, ſhe is diſap- 


pointed in all her darling views, and 


will never be able, I fear, to look up 
with ſatisfaction enough in herſelf to 
make life defirable to her. For this 
lady had other views in living, than 
the-common ones of eating, deri 
dreſſing, viſiting, and tho. other fa- 
mhionable amuſements, which fill u 
the time of moſt of her ſex, eſpecially 
of thoſe of it, who think themſelves 
fitted to ſhine in and adorn polite aſ- 
femblies. Her grief, in ſhort, ſeems 
to me to be of ſuch a nature, that 
time, which alleviates moſt other per- 
ſons afflitions, will, as the poet ſays, 
grve increaſe to bers. 3 
Thou, Lovelace, mighteſt have ſeen 
1 this ſuperior excellence, as thou 
venteſt along. In every word,” in 
every ſentiment, in every action is it 
Viſible. —But thy curſedinyentions and 
niriguing ſpirit ran away with thee. 
Tir fit that the ſubject of thy wicked 
5 2 yo Bom, tons on talents * 
eloully miſapplied, ſhould be by 
Pitilkment and thy curſe. * 


will not alleviate the woes of ſuch a 


HAKLO WEIL 943 
Mr. Goddard took his leave; and 1 


was going to do ſo too, when the maid 

came up, and told her, a gentleman 
was below, who very earnefily en- 

22 after her health, and deſired to 
e her: his name Hickman, 

She was overjoyed; and bid the maid 

defire the gentleman to walk up, _ 

I would have withdrawn; but I ſup- 


2 ſhe thought it was likely I ſhould 
ha 


ve met him upon the ſtairs; and ſo 
ſhe forbid it. | 5 80 

She ſhot to the ſtairs - head to receive 
bim, and, taking his hand, aſked half 
a dozen queſtions (without waiting for 
any anſwer) in relation to Miſs Howe a 
health; acknowledging, in high terms, 
her goodneſs in ſending him to ſee her, 
before ſne ſet out upon her little jour. 
ney. | a 3 8 
| He gave her a ſetter from that young 
Iady; which ſhe put into her boſom, 
ſaying, ſhe would read it by-and-by, 

He was viſiby ſhocked to ſee how ill 
we >: 5 

© You look at me with concern, Mr. 
© Hickman,* ſaid ſhe— O Sir! times 
© are ſtrangely altered with me, ſince I 
© ſaw you laſt at my dear Miſs Howe's? 
* p What a chearful creature was I 
then! - My heart at reſt! My pro- 


« ſpets charming! And beloved b 
tha everybody! —B . 


ut I will not pain 
© youl? .. 
© Indeed, Madam,* faid he, I am 
© grieved for you at my ſoul.” g 
He turned away his face, with viſi- 
ble grief in it. „ ba 
Her own eyes gliſtened: but ſhe 
turned to each of us, preſenting one to 
the other—Him to me, as a gentle- 
man truly deſerving to be called ſo— 
Me to fi as your friend, in eed; 
[How was I, at that inſtant, aſhamed 
of myſelf!] but, nevertheleſs, as a 
man of humanity; deteſting my friend's 
baſeneſs; and deſirous of doing her all 
manner of good offices. 3 
Mr. Hickman received my civilities 
with a coldneſs, which, however, was 
rather to be expected on your account, 
than tat it deſerved exception on 
mine. And the lady invited us both 
to breakfaſt with her in the morning; 
he being obliged to return the next 


da OY F EE > ang W 
4 i left them together, and called up- 
on Mr. Dorrell, my attorney, to con- 


ſult him upon pour; Belton's affairs; 


© 


— 


my breakfaſting · viſit in the morning. 


. 


uiid then went home, and wrote thus 
far,” preparative to what may occur in 


LETTER v. 


, MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
oder LACE, ESQ, 


/ THURSDAY, JULY 27. 


Went this morning, according to 


1 the lady's invitation, to breakfaſt, 
and found Mr. Hickman with her. 
A good deal of heavineſs and con- 
cern hung upon his countenance; but 
he received me with more reſpect than 
he did yeſterday; which, I preſume, 
was owing. to the lady's fayourable 
chanarr of me. 
He ſpoke very little; for I ſuppoſe 
they had all their talk out yeſterday 
and before I came this morning. 
Buy the hints that dropped, I per- 
ceived that Miſs Howe's letter gave an 


account of your interview with her at 


Colonel Ambroſe's—of your profeſ- 


ſions to Miſs Howe; and Miſs Howe's 


opinion, that marrying you was the 


only way now left to repair her 


wrongs. 99 5 
Mr. Hickman, as I alſo gathered, 


had preſſed her, in Miſs Howe's name, 


to let her, on her return from the Iſle 
of Wight, find her at a neighbouring 
farm-houſe, where neat apartments 
would be 'made ready to receive her, 
She aſked how long it would be before 
they returned? And he told her, It 
was propoſed to be no more than a 
fortnight out and in. Upon which, 
ſhe ſaid, ſhe ſhould then perhaps have 
time to conſider of that kind propoſal]. 
| He had tendered her money from 
_ Miſs Howe; but could not induce her 
to take any. No wonder I was re- 


| Fuſed! She only ſaid, That, if ſhe 


had occafion, ſhe would be obliged to 
nobody but Miſs Howe. 
Mr. Goddard ber apothecary came 
in before breakfaſt was over. At her 
deſire he fat down with us. Mr. 


Hickman aſked him, If he could give 


him any conſolation in relation to Miſs 
Harlowe's recovery, to carry down to 
a friend who loved her as ſhe loved her 
own life? OP 88 

© The lady,” ſaid he, will do very 

« well, if ſhe will reſolve upon it her- 


« ſelf, — Indeed you «vil, Madam. 


„ CLARISSA  HARLOWE, 


© The doctor is entirely of this opt. 
nion; and has ordered nothing for 
vou, but weak jellies, and innocent 


« cordials, leſt you ſhould ſtarve your. 
« ſelf. And let me tell you, Madam, 
that ſo much watching, ſo little nov. 
* riſhment, aud fo much grief, as you 
© ſeem'to indulge, is enough to impair 
the moſt vigorous health, and to 
« wear out the ſtrongeſt conſtitution,” 
What, Sir,“ ſaid ſhe, *can I do? 1 
* have no appetite. Nothing you call 
£ nouriſhing will ſtay on my ſtomach, 
© I do what Ican: and have ſuch kind 
« direCtors in Dr. H. and you, that! 
© ſhould be inexcuſable if I did not. 
I'll give you a regimen, Madam, 
replied he; © which, I am ſure, the 
doctor ſhall approve. of, and will 
make phyſick unneceſſary in your 
caſe. And that is, go toreſt at ten 
at night. Riſe not till ſeven in the 
morning. . Let your breakfaſt be 
water-gruel, or milk - pottage, or 
weak broths; your dinner any-thin 
you like, ſo you will but eat: a ak 
of tea, with milk, in the afternoon; 
and ſagoe for your ſupper: and, my 
life for yours, this diet, and a 
month's 'country-air, will ſet you 
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We were much pleaſed with the 
worthy gentleman's diſintereſted regi- 
men: and ſhe ſaid, referring to her 
nurſe, (who vouched for hes) * Pray, 
Mr. Hickman, let Miſs Howe know 
© the good hands I am in: and as to 
© the kind charge of the gentlemap, 
« aſſure her, that all I promiſed to her, 
„in the en of my two laſt letters, 


on the ſubje& of my health, I do 
© and will, to the utmoſt of my pow- 


© er, obſerve,.— I have engaged, Sir, 


[To Mr. Goddard ]—* Thave engaged, 


Sir,“ [To mel © to Miſs Howe, to 
avoid all wilful negle&s, It would 
© be an unpardonable fault, and very 
ill become the character 1 would be 


glad to deſerve, or the temper 


mind I wiſh my friends hereafter to 
© think me miſtreſs of, if I did not. 
Mr. Hickman and I went afterwards 
to a neighbouring coffee-houſe; and he 
gave me ſome account of your beha- 
viour at the ball on Monday night; 
and of your treatment of him in! 
conference he had with you belore 
that; which he repreſented in à more 
favourable light than you had dons 
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 » CLARISSA HARTOWE. 
hens of you- with great freedom, but 


with the politeneſs of a gentleman. 


He told me how very determined the 


lady was 1. marrying you; that 


the had, early this morning, ſet herſelf 


to write a letter to Miſs Howe, in an- 


ſwer to one he brought her, which he 
was to call for at twelve, it being al- 
moſt finiſhed before he ſaw her at breax- 
faſt; and that at three he propoſed to. 


ſet out on his return. 


He told me, that Miſs Howe and her 


other, and himſelf, were to begin 
hel little journey for the Iſle of 


Wicht on Monday next: but that he 
muſt 


make the moſt favourable repre- 
ſentation of Miſs Harlowe's bad health, 
or they ſhould have a very uneaſy ab- 
ſence.” He exprefſed the pleaſure he 
had in finding the lady in ſuch good 
hands. He propoſed to call on Dr. H. 
to take his opinion, whether it were 
likely ſhe would recover; and hoped he 
ſhould find it favourable. | | 
As he was reſolved to make the beſt 
of the matter, and as the lady had re- 


fuſed to accept of money offered by 


Mr. Hickman, I ſard nothing of her 
parting with her/cloaths. I thougnt 
it would ſerve no other end to mention 
it, but to ſhock Miſs 'Howe: for it has 
ſuch a ſound with it, that a woman o 

her rank and fortune ſhould be ſo re- 
duced, that J cannot myſelf think of 


it with patience; nor know I but one 
man in the world who can. A 


This gentleman is a little finical and 
formal. Modeſt or diffident men wear 
not ſoon off thoſe little preciſeneſſes, 
which the confident, if ever they had 
them, ny get above. And 4 6h 
Becauſe they are too confident to doubt 
any-thing. But I think Mr. Hick- 


man is an agreeable ſenſible man, and 
not at all deſerving of the treatment or 


the character you give him. | 


But you are really a ftrange mortal: 
becauſe you have advantages in gow 


perſon, in your air, and intelle&, 
above all the men-I know, and a face 
that would deceive the devil, you can't 


think any man elſe tolerable. | 
It is upon this modeſt principle that 


thou derideſt ſome - of us, who, not 
ing thy confidence in their outſide 


appearance, ſeek to hide their defects 
by the taylor's and peruke· maker's aſ- 
ſtance; [Miſtakenly enough, if it be 
rally done ſo.,abſurdiyas to expoſe 
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but hang out a ſign, in our dreſs, of © 
what we have in the ſhop of our minds.” 
This, no doubt, thou thinkeſt, 4 


| ſmartly obſerved;- but pr'ythee, Love-* 


lace, tell me, if thou canſt, what ſort 
of a ſign muſt thou hang out, wert 
thou obliged to give us a clear idea by 
it of the furniture of % mind? 
Mr. Hickman tells me, He ſhould - 
have been happy with Miſs Howe ſome 
weeks ago; (for all the ſettlements 
have been ſome time engroſſed) but 
that ſhe will not marry, ſhe declares, 
while her dear friend is ſo unhappy. * 
This is truly a charming inſtance of 
the force of female Friendſhips which 
you and I, and our brother rakes, have 
conſtantly ridiculed as a chimerical 
thing in women of equal age, rank, 
and perfections. 3 
But really, Lovelace, I ſee more and 
more, that there are not in the world, 
with all our conceited pride, narrower- 
ſouled wretches than we rakes and li- 
bertines are. And I'll tell thee how it 
comes about. ae 
Our early love of roguery makes us 
generally run away from inſtruction; 
and ſo we become mere ſmatterers in 
the ſciences we are put to learn; and, 
becauſe we auill know no more, think 
there is no more to be known, 
With an infinite deal of vanity, un- 
reined imaginations, and no judgments, 
at all, we next commence half. wits, . 
and then think we have the whole field 
of knowledge in poſſeſſion, and deſpiſe 
every-one who takes more pains, and 
is more ſerious, than ourſelves, as 


phlegmatick ſtupid fellows, who have 
no taſte for the moſt poignant pleaſures 


of life, ' © 


a 


This makes us inſufferable to men 
of modeſty and merit, and obliges us, 
to herd with thoſe of our own caſt; 
and by this means we have no-opportu-, 


_ nities of ſeeing or En $i, with any- 
body who could or would 


ſhew us 
what we are; and ſo we conclude, that 
we are the clevereſt 'fellows in the 
world, and the only men of ſpirit in 
it; and, looking down with ſupercili-, 
ous eyes on all who give not themſelves 
the liberties we take, imagine the world 
made for us, and for us onlx. 
Thus as to uſeful b while 
others go to the bottom, we only ſkim _ 
the ſurface; are deſpiſed by people of 
ſolid ſenſe, of true honour, and ſupe- 


rior talents; and ſhutting our eyes, 
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to me, you ſhall carry 


his hand between hers] * and 
her love of me will make it more 
_ © agreeable to her, than her punctilio 


move round and round (like ſo many 
blind mill-horſes) in one narrow cir- 


cle, while we imagine we have all the 
world to range in. * | 


| Irnazw myſelf in Mr. Hickman's 


way, on his return from the lady. 
He was exceſſively moved at takin 
leave of her; being afraid, as he ſai 
to me, (though he would not tell her 


Jo) that he ſhould never (ce her again. 


She charged him to repreſent 1 
thing to Miſs Howe in the moſt fa- 


vourable light that the truth would 


- He told me of a tender paſſage at 
rting; which was, that having ſa- 
uted her at her cloſet-door, he could 


not help once more taking the ſame li- 


berty, in à more fervent manner, at 
the ſtairs- head, whither ſhe accompa- 
nied him; and this in the thought, that 


it was the laſt time he ſhould ever have 
that honour; and offering to apologize 
For his freedom, (f. 
her to his heart with a vehemence, that 
he could neither account for or reſiſt) 


for he had preſſed 


«© Excuſe you, Mr, Hickman! that I 


© will; you are my brother and my 
© friend: and to | 
good man who. is to be happy with 


ew you, that the 
s my beloved Miſs Howe, is-very dear 


© token of my love: [offering her 
ſweet face to his ſalute, and preſſing 
perhaps 


«© would otherwiſe allow it to be; and 
© tell her,“ ſaid ſhe, dropping on one 
knee, with claſped hands, and uplift. 


ed eyes, that in this poſture you ſaw 


© me, in the laſt moment of our part. 
v ing, a bleſſing upon you 


in 
— bez, 40d that you may be the de- 


, light and comfort 9 each other, for 
many, very many, ears l' 
MY Tears," ſaid he, fell From my 
4 eyes: I even ſobbed with mingled 
© joy and ſorrow; and ſhe retreating as 
© ſoon as I raiſed her, I went down 
© ſtairs higbly diſſatisfied with myſelf 
« for going; E unable to ſtay; my 


© eyes fixed the contrary way to my 
« feet, as long as I could d the 
« ſkirts of her raiment. | 


I went into the back - ſhop, con- 
tinued the worthy man, and recom- 


4 mended the angelick lady to the beſt 


-- 


\ 


to her this 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


© care of Mrs. Smith; and, when 1 


© was in the ſtreet, caſt my eye up at 


© her window: there, for the laſt time, 
I doubt,” aid he, * that I ſhall ever 
_ © behold her, I ſaw her; and ſhe waved 


© her charming band to me, and with - 
© ſuch a look of ſmiling goodneſs, and 
© mingled concern, as I cannot de. 
6 ſcribe.” . 
Pr'ythee tell me, thou vile Lovelace, 
if thou haſt not a notion, even from 
theſe jejune deſeriptions of mine, that 
there muſt be a more exalted pleaſure 
in intellectual friendſhip, than ever 
thou couldſt taſte in the groſs fumes of 
ſenſuality? And whether it may not be 
poſſible or thee, in time, to give that 
preference to the infiaitely preferable, 
which, I hope, now, that I ſhall al. 
ways ue | . 
Iwill leave thee to make the moſt of 
this reflection, from thy true friend, 


J. BELFORD, 


LETTER VI. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
 HARLOWE, 


8 TUESDAY, JULY 26, 
OUR two affecting letters were 

| TL brought to me (as I had directed 
any letter From you ſhould be) to the 


colonel's, about an hour before we 


broke up. I could not forbear dipping 
into them there; and ſhedding ,more 
tears over them than I will tell you of; 
although I dried my eyes as well as 
could, that the company I was obliged 
to. return to, and my mother, ſhould 
ſee ns little of my concern as poſſible. 

1 am yet (and was then till more) 
exceſlively fluttered. The occalion [ 
will communicate to you by - and- byi 
for nothing but the flutters given b, 
the ſtroke of death could divert my 


firſt attention from the ſad and ſolemn 


contents of your laſt favour, Thek 
therefore I muſt begin with. . 
How can I bear the thoughts of loſ- 
ing ſo dear a friend l I will not fo 2 
1 it. Indeed I cannot ! Sue 
a mind as 22 was not veſted in hu · 


manity to be ſnatched away from 2 
ſoon. There muſt be ſtill 175 
all who 


for you to do for the | 
have the happineſs _ you. of 


3 letter 
You. * * your fhurſdny 


; CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
Thurſday laſt , the particulars in 


which your ſituation is already mended. 


let me ſee by effects that you are in ear- 
neſt in that enumerationz and that you 


really have the courage to reſolve to 
t above the ſenſe of injuries you could 


not avoid; and then will I truſt to Pro- 


vidence and my humble: prayers for 
E perfect recovery : and glad at my 


heart hell 1 be, on my return from the 


little ifland, to find you well enough 
to be near us, according to the pro- 
polal Mr. Hickman has to make to 
ou. | | 

You chide me in yours of Sunday on 


the freedom I take with your friends 1. 


I may be warm. I know I am— 
Too warm. Yet warmth in friend. 
ſhip, ſurely, cannot be a crime; eſpe- 
cially when our friend has great merit, 
labours under oppreſſion, and is ſtrug- 
gling with undeſerved calamity. 

I have no notion of coolneſs in friend- 


ip, be it dignified or diſtinguiſhed by 


the name of prudence, or what it will, 


You may excuſe your relations. It 


was eyer your way to do ſo. But, my 
dear, other people muſt be allowed to 
judge as they pleaſe. I am not their 
daughter, nor the ſiſter of your bro- 
ther and ſiſter I thank Heaven, I am 
not. | 7 


But if you are diſpleaſed with me for 
te freedoms I took fo long ago as you 


mention, I am afraid, if you knew 
what paſſed upon an application I made 
to your filter very late „(in hopes to 
procure you the abſolution your heart 
18 ſo much ſet upon) that you would 
be ſtill ore concerned, But they have 
been even with me—But I muſt not tell 
you all. I hope, however, that theſe 
unforgivers [my mother is amon 
them] were always good, dutiful, paſ- 
bvechildren to their parents. 

Once more forgive me. I owned I 
was too warm, But I have no example 
to the contrary but from you : and the 
treatment you meet with is · very little 
encouragement to me to endeavour to 
imitate” you in your dutiful meekneſs. 
Vou leave it to me to give a nega- 
Uve to the hopes of the noble "wif 
whoſe only dilgrace is, that ſo very vile 


à man is ſo nearly related to them. 


But yet—Alas| my dear, I am ſo 
fearful of conſequences, ſoſelf/oly fear- 


| bal, if this negative muſt be given—-I 


d de voll VI. p. 97. 
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don't know what I ſhould ſay—But 


give me leave to ſuſpend, however, 
this negative, till I hear from you 
again. 0 

This earneſt courtſhip of. you into 
their ſplendid family is ſo very honour- 
able to hers ey fogufily admire you 
— You muſt have had ſuch a zoble Vi- 
umph over the baſe man—Heis ſomuch 
in earneſt— The world knows ſo much 
of the unhappy affair Vou may do 


till fo much good Vour will is % in- 


violate—Your relations are ſo impla- 


cable—Think, my dear, and re- think. 
And let me leave you to do fo, while 
I give you the occaſion of the flutter 1 


mentioned at the beginning of this let- 


ter; in the concluſion of which you 


will find the obligation I have conſent- 


ed to lay myſelf under, to refer this 


important point once more to your dif. 
cuſſion, before I give, in your name, 
the bebe that cannot, when given, 


de with honour to yourſelf repented of 
or recalled. 4 


PROM my mother to Colonel Am- 
"roſe's, on the occaſion I mentioned to 


you in my former. Many ladies and 


gentlemen were there whom you knowz 
articularly Miſs Kitty D'Oily, Miſs 


Lloyd, Miſs Biddy I Ollyffe, Miſs 
Biddulph, and their reſpective admir- 


ers, with the colonel's two niecesz 
fine women both; beſides yy whom 
you know not; for they were ſtrangers 
to me, but by name. A ſplendid com- 
pany, and all pleaſed with one another, 
till Colonel Ambroſe introduced one, 
who, the moment he was brought into 


the hall, ſet the whole aſſembly into a 


kind of agitation. | 

It was your villain, 1 
I thought I ſhould have ſunk as ſoon 
as I ſet my eyes/upon him. My mo- 


ther was alſo affected; and coming to 
me, Nancy, whiſpered ſhe, can you 
© bear the ſight of that wretch without 


© too much emotion ?—lf not, with- 
© draw into the next apartment. | 
I could not remove. Every-body's 
eyes were glanced from him to me. I 
ſat down and fanned myſelf, and was 
forced to order a glaſs of water. O 


© that-I had the eye the baſiliſłk is re- 


« pore to have, thought I, and that 


© his life were within the power of it! 


© Directly would I kill him.“ 
I dee Vol. VI. p. 9344 


ng 
He 


Know then, my dear, that I accom- 
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me, but ſo agreeable to every other eye, 
that T could have looked him dead for 
that too. 

After the general ſalutations, he 
fingled out Mr. Hickman, and told 
him, he had recollected ſome parts of 
his behaviour to him when he ſaw him 
Jaſt, which had made him think him- 
ſelf under obligation to his patience 
and politeneſs. AP 

And fo, indeed, he was. 


- Mifs D'Oily, upon his compliment- 


ing her, among a knot of ladies, aſked 


him, in their hearing, How Mits Cla- 


riſſa Harlowe did? ion 
He heard, he ſaid, you were not fo 
well as he wiſhed you to be, and as you 
deſerved to be. | | 
O, Mr. Lovelace,” ſaid ſhe, what 
© have you to anſwer for, on that youn 
© Jady's account, if all be true that 
have heard?” 15 
l have a great deal to anſwer for,” 
ſaid the unbluſhing villain : © but that 
dear lady has fo many excellences, 
© and fo much delicacy, that little fins 
© are great ones in her eye.” | 
« Little fins!” replied Mifs D*O1ly: 
Mr. Lovelace's character is fo well 


© known, that nobody believes he can 


© commit litile fins.” | 
- © You are very good to me, Miſs 
Doi. | 
Indeed I am not.“ 5% 
Then I am the only perſon to 
© whom you are not very good: and fo 
] am the Jeſs obliged to you.” 
He turned, with an unconcerned air, 
to Miſs Playford, and made her ſome 
gentee] compliments. I believe you 
know her not. She viſits his couſins 
Montague. Indeed he had ſomething 


in his ſpecious manner to ſay to every- 
body: and this too ſoon quieted the 


diſguſt each perſon had at hisentrance. 

I ſtill kept my feat, and he either ſaw 
me not, or would not yet ſee me; and 
addreſſing himſelf to my mother, tak - 


ing her unwilling hand, with an air of 


high aſſurance, I am glad to ſee you 
„ here, Madam. I hope Miſs Howe 
© 1s well. 
greatly of her: but hope to owe to 
© her the higheſt obligation that can be 
£ laid on man.“. 

My daughter, Sir, is accuſtomed 
© to be too warm and too zealous in her 
« friendſhips for either wy tranquillity, 
© or her own.“ | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
' He entered with an air ſo hateful to 


] have reaſon to complain 


© nity of paying my compliments to 


— 


There had indeed been ſome late oe 
caſion given for mutual diſpleaſure be. 
tween my mother and me: but 1 think 


' ſhe might nave ſpared this to bin; 


though nobody heard it I believe but 
the 8 to whom it was ſpoken, and 
the lady who told it to me; for my mo. 
ther ſpoke it low. | | . 
We are not wholly, Madam, to 

© live for ourſelves,” ſaid the vile by. 
pocrite: it is not every-one who has 
ma ſon] capable of friendſhip; and 
* what a heart muſt that be, which can 


be inſenſible to the intereſts of a ſuf. 


« fering friend ?? | 

This ſentiment from Mr. Love. 
© lace's mouth!” faid my mother 
© Forgive me, Sir; but you can haye 
© no end, ſurely, in endeavouring to 


make me think as well of you as ſome 


innocent creatures have thought of 
« you, to their coft.* ah | 
She wonld have flung from hin, 
But, detaining her hand-“ Leſs fe. 
« yere, dear Madam, ſaid he, * beleſs 


© ſevere in zhis place, I beſeech you. 


© You will allow, that a very faulty 
« perſon may lee his errors; and when 
© he. does, and owns. them, and re- 


© pents, ſhould he not be treated mer- 


« cifully ?? 

© Your air, Sir, ſeems not to be that 
© of a penitent. But the place may as 
properly excuſe this ſubject, as what 
you call my ſeverity.” 

© But, deareſt Madam, permit me 
© to ſay, that I hope for your intereſt 
« with your charming daughter, (was 
his ſycophant word) * to have it put 
© into my power to convince all the 
© world, that there never was a truer 
«© penitent. And why, why this an- 
ger, dear Madam ?* (for ſhe ſtrug- 
gled to get her hand out of his) *thele 
violent airs—ſo maidenly!” [Impu- 
dent fellow i] May I not aſk, if Miſs 
© Howe be here?“ 

© She would not have been here, re- 
plied my mother, had ſhe known 
* whom ſhe had been to ſee.” _ 

And is ſhe here, then? — Thank 


Heaven! He diſengaged her band, 


and ſtept forward into company. 


« Dear Miſs Lloyd," ſaid he, * with 


an air” (taking her hand, as he quit- 


ted my mother's) © tell me, tell me, 
is Miſs Arabella Harlowe here? Or 


vill ſhe be here? I was informedihe 


would And this, and the oppoftu- 
your 


« your friend Maſs Howe, were great 


« inducements with me to attend the 
« colonel.” 


Superlative aſſurance! Was it not, 


my dear 2” ; | Ie 
« Miſs Arabella Harlowe, excuſe 
© me, Sir, ſaid Miſs Lloyd, would be 
« yery little inclined to meet you here, 
or any where elſe.“ OT! | 
« Perhaps ſo, my dear Miſs Lloyd : 
« but, perhaps, for that very reaſon, I 
am more defirous to ſee her. 
.« Miſs Harlowe, Sir,” ſaid Miſs 
Biddulph, with a threatning air, will 
© hardly be here without her brother. 
I imagine, if one come, both will 
(come. n gt 
Heaven grant they both may, ſaid 
the wretch. * Nothing, Miſs Biddulph, 
« ſhall begin from me to diſturb this 
« zffembly, I aſſure you, if they do. 
« One calm half-hour's converſation 


© with that brother and ſiſter, would 


© be a moſt fortunate opportunity to 
me, in preſence of the colonel and 


© his lady, or whom elſe they ſhould 


© chule.* 


Then turning round, as if deſirous 


to find out the one or the other, or both, 
he ſpied me, and, with a very low bow, 


approached me. : 

I was all in a flutter, you max fop- 
poſe. He would have taken my hand. 
I refuſed it, all glowing with indigna- 
tion ; every-body's eyes upon us. 

I went from him to the other end of 
the room, and ſat down, as I thought, 
out of his hated fight ; but preſently I 


heard his odious voice, whiſpering, be - 


hind my chair, (he leaning upon the 
back of it, with impudent unconcern) 
* Charming Miſs Howe!” looking over 
my ſhoulder; * One requeſt—* I ſtarted 
up from my. ſeat; but could hardly 


ſtand neither, for very indignation— 


O this ſweet, but becoming diſdain!' 
whiſpered on the inſuffcrable creature 
— 1 am ſorry to give you all this emo- 
tion; but either here, or at your own 
* houſe, let me entreat from you one 
quarter of an hour's audience, —I be- 
* ſeech you, Madam, but one quarter 
* of an hour, in any of the adjoining 
HIS. or. iis 
Not for a kingdom," fluttering m. 

n. I knew not what I did, et 
_ could have killed bio. 
We are ſo much obſery 
en my knees, my dear 


Elte 
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dam, to my mother. 


to you, 

„%% — .. 
Excuſe me, Madam! — His very 

breath Unhand me, Sir!“ 


bla 


1 4 


4 


< would. I beg your intereſt with your 
charming friend. r ale it 
* She'll have nothing to ſay to you.“ 
I had not then your letters, my dear. 
* Killing words! But indeed I have 
deſerved them, and a dagger in my 
heart beſides. I am ſo conſcious o 

my demerits, that I have no hope, but 
in your interpolition=Could I owe 


A «a a a M a K 


tion, which I cannot hope for on any 
other account: 


My mediation, vileſt of men! My | 


© mediazion | — I abhor you! From 
my /oul, I abhor you, vileſt of men! 


Three or four times I repeated theſe 
words, ſtammering too. — I was ex- 


ceſſively fluttered. ws "IM 
© You can call me nothing, Madam, 


© ſo bad as I. will call myſelf. I heave 


© been, indeed, the vileſt of men; but 
* now I am not ſo. Permit me Every - 
body's eyes are upon us but one 
moment's audience— To exchange 
but ten words with you, deareſt Miſs 
Howe—in' whoſe preſence you pleaſe 
—for your dear Ends ſake—but 
ten words with you in the next apart- 
ment. r 


a W 6a a ⁰ãůʒm , «„ =» 


It is an inſult upon me, to preſume, 


© that I would exchange one with you, 
© if I could help it !—Out of my way! 
Out of my ſight—fellow!” | 


And away I would have flung: but 


he took my hand. I was exceſſively 


diſordered, —Every-body's eyes more 


and more intent upon us. hy 
Mr, Hickman, whom my mother had 


drawn on one fide, to enjoin him a pa- 


tience, which perhaps needed not to 
have been enforced, came up juſt then 


with my mother, who had him by — | 


leading-ſtrings—By his ſleeve, I ſhould 
„ Kae $523 
Mr. Hickman,' ſaid the bold wretch, 


© be my advocate but for ten words ia 


the next apartment with Miſs Howe, 
in your preſence and in yours, Ma- 

Hear, Nancy, what he has to ſay 
T9 get rid of him, hear his 


He been and looked—O bow e 
villain ſighed and looked I 


practiſe | 
He then let go my, hand, with ſych a 
reverence in his manner, as brought 
me upon me with ee woy/d 


* 
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that favour to Miſs Howe's media - 


** 944 y not 
8 1 - * « : . 
o ®; 
. 
* 


— 


_ Miſs D' 
whiſperingly ſung to Miſs Playford, 


950 3 
not hear him. And this incenſed me 
the more. — O my dear, this man is a 
devil l— This man is indeed a devil. 
$0 much patience, when he pleaſes ! 
So much gentleneſs Vet ſo reſolute, 
ſo perſiſting, ſo audacious! | 
I was gving out of the aſſembly in 
| | wy diſorder. He was at the door as 

n as I. | 5 
Ho kind this is,“ ſaid the wretch; 
and, ready to follow me, opened the 
door for me. | 
I turned back, _ this; and not 
knowing what I did, ſnapped my fan 
juſt in his face, as he turned ſhort up- 
on me; and the powder flew from his 
wig. 5 | 

Fer ſeemed as much pleaſed, 
as I was vexed. | 


He turned to Mr. Hickman, nettled 
at the powder flying, and at the ſmiles. 
of the company upon him—* Mr. Hick- 


© man, you will be one of the happieſt 
men in the world, becauſe you are a 
good man, and will do nothing to pro- 
8 f g to p 

© yoke this paſſionate lady; and be- 
© cauſe ſhe has too much good ſenſe to 
© be provoked without reaſon : but elſe, 
© the Lord have mercy upon you! 
This man, this Mr. Hickman, my 
dear, is too meek for a man Indeed he 
is.— But my patient mother twits me, 
that her paſſionate daughter ought to 
like him the better for that. But meek 
men abroad are not always meek men 
at home. I have obſerved that in more 
inſtances than one: and if they were, 
1 ſhould not, I verily think, like them 
the better for bein 4 | 

He then turned to my mother, re- 
ſolved to be even with her too: Where, 
* good Madam, could Miſs get all this 


v ſpirit?” | | 4 
| The company around ſmiled; for I 
need not tell you, that my mother's 
high-ſpiritedneſs is pretty well known; 
and ſhe, ſadly vexed, ſaid, © Sir, you 
treat me, as you do the reſt of the 

6 3 | | 

© The on, am,“ interru 
he: 1 IT have ſpared my queſtion.” 


ford What would I give, Miſs, to 
© bear you fing that ſong you obliged 
» © us with at Lord M.'s! XN 
He then, as if nothing had happened, 
fell into a converfation with her, and 
yife, upon muſick; and 


CLARISSA 


_ notorious wicked character. 


him, qualified with“ 


holding her two hands, with ſuch aj 
of genteel unconcern, that it vexed me 
not a little to look round, and fee how 
pleaſed half the giddy fools of our ſex 
were with him, notwithſtanding his 
To thi 

it is, that ſuch vile fellows owe tor 
of their vileneſs; whereas, if they found 
themſelves ſhunned, and deſpiſed, and 
treated as beaſts of prey, as they are, 


they would run to their caverns; there 


howl by themſelves; and none but ſuch 
as fad accident, or unpitiable preſump. 
tion, threw in their way, would ſuffer 
by them. | 25 
He afterwards talked very ſeriouſly, 
at times, to Mr. Hickman : at times, 1 
ſay; for it was with ſuch breaks and 
ſtarts of gaiety, turning to this lady, 
and to mo and then to Mr. Hickman 
again, reſuming a ſerious or a pay aj 
a pleaſure, ry. he took every-bad 


r 
72 


eye, the womens _—— who were 


mirations of 
' and But 
and * What pity's, and ſuch ſortof ſtuff, 
that ſhewed in their very diſpraiſes too 
much liking. RE EY 
Well may our ſex be the ſport and 


full of their whiſpering a 
If 


ridicule of ſuch libertines !-=Unthink- * 


ing eye-governed creatures Would 
not a little reflection teach us, that a 
man of merit muſt be a man of modeſty, 
becauſe a difident one? And that ſuch 
a wretch as this muſt have taken his de- 
grees in wickedneſs, and gone through 
a courſe of vileneſs, before he could ar- 
rive at this impenetrable effrontery ? 
An effrontery which can proceed only 
from the light opinion he has of us, and 
the high one of himſelf, 

But our ſex are generally modeſt 


and baſhful themſelves, and are too apt 


to conſider that which in e- 1 bn 
their principal grace, as a defect: a 
finely * hs len, when they think of 
ſupplying that defect by chuſing a man 
who cannot be aſhamed. 

His diſcourſe to Mr. Hickman turned 


pted 1 ou, and his acknowledged inju- 
kries of you 3 though he could ſo lightly 
And inftantly (Iretiring to the other 
end of the hall) he turned to Miſs Play- 


ſtart from the ſubjett, and return toll. 
I have no patience with ſucha devil- 
Man he cannot be called. To be ſure 
he would behave in the ſame manner 
any-where, or in any preſence, eren it 
the altar itſelf, if a woman were w. 
him there. 7 
It mall ever be a rule with me, w_ 
he who does not regard a woman = 


W 


= IO” TI" L a. M n 


—— ww 


eld to 
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fome degree of reverence, will look up- 


don her and occaſionally treat her with 


contempt. | . + . 
He had the confidence to offer to take 
me bot; but I abſolutely refuſed him, 
and ſhunned him all I could, putting 
on the moſt contemptuous airs; but no- 
thing could mortify him. et 
. 1 wiſhed twenty times I had not been 
The gentlemen were as ready as J to 
wiſh he had broken his neck, rather 
than been preſent, I believe: for no- 
body was regarded but he. 80 little of 
the fop ; yet ſo * and rich in his 
dreſs: his perſon ſa ſpecious: his air 
ſo intrepid: ſo mush meaning and pe- 
petration in bis face: ſo much gaiety, 
pet ſo little of the monkey: though a 
travelled gentleman, yet no affectation; 
no mere toupet- man; but all manly; 
and his courage and wit, the one fo 
known, the other ſo dreaded, you muſt 
think the petits-maitres (of which there 
were four or five preſent) were moſt 
deplorably off in his pany, and one 
grave gen tleman obſerved to me, (pleaſ- 
ee me fhun him as 1 did) that the 
poet's obſervation was too true, That 
the generality of ladies were rakes in 
their hearts,- or they could not be lo_ 
much taken with a man who had ſo 
notorious a character. 
I told him, The reflection both of 
the poet and applier was much too ge- 
neral, and made with more ill- nature 
than good - manners. 5 
When the wretch ſaw how induftri- 
oully I avoided him, (ſhifting from one 


| 7" of the hall to another) he at laſt 


dly ſtept up to me, as my mother 

and Mr. 8 were lkig to me; 
and thus before them accoftedme; 
beg your pardon, Madam; but, 
* by your mother's leave, I muſt have 
* ſew moments converſation with you, 
* either here, or at your own houſe; 
and I beg Yo will give me the op - 
„ portunity.“ by bo | A * 
1 Nancy, ſaid my mother, © hear 
* what he bas to ſay to * In my 
f preſence you may i and better in the 

ui apartment, if it mult be, 
wan to come to you at our ow! 

* houſe,” * Pf n * 
T retired to one corner of the hall, 
my mother following me; and he, tak- 
4 Hickman under the arm, fol- 

- lg her Well, Sir,” ſaid I, what 
We youte ſay -Teil me here. 
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* /Thave been telling Mr, Hickman,” 


faid he, © how much I am concerned 
for the, injuries I have done to the 


* moſt excellent woman in the world; 
c and yet, that ſhe obtained ſueh a glo- | 


rious triumph over me the laſt time 


© I had the. honour to ſee her, as, with 
© my penitence, ought to bave abated 


© her former reſentments : but that T 
« will, with all my ſoul, enter into any 
© meaſures to obtain her forgiveneſs of 
© me, My cobſins Montague have told 
© you this, Lady Betty, and Lady 
© Sarah, and my Lord M. are engaged 
for my honour. I know your power 


© with the dear creature. My couſins. 
told me, you gave them hopes you 
« would-uſe it in my behalf. My Lord 
M. and his two fifters N 


expecting the fruits of it. You mult 
© have heard from her before now: I 
© hope you have. And will you be ſo 


© good as to tell me, if I may have any 


© hopes? ; 


© If I myſt ſpeak on this ſubjeR, Let 


© me tell you, that you have broken 


© her heart. You know not the value 
f the lady you have injured, You. 
* deſerve her not. And ſhe deſpiſes 
- 6, you, as/Me/ought.”.. 


Bear Miſs Howe, mingle not paſ- 


© fhon with denunciations fo ſevere,.. I 


© muſt know my fate. I will go abroad 
once more, if 1 find her abſolutely ir- 
e xeconcileable. But I hope ſhe will 


- 


give me leave to attend upon her, 
© to know my doom. from her owp 
„ mouth? ; 5 


* 


It would be death immediate for 
her to ſee you, And what muſt you 
* be, to be able to. look her in the 
© face?" i | wa os | 


J then reproached him ( with vehe- 


* . 


mence enough, you may behizve) on Hie 


baſeneſs, and the evils he had made you 
ſaffer: the diſtreſs he had reduced you 
to: all your friends made your ene: 


mies: the vile houſe he had carried you 


to: hinted at his villainous arts; the 


dreadful arreſt: and told him of your 


preſent deplorable illneſs, and refolu.. 
tion to die rather than have him, 


He indicated, not. any part of his 
condudt, but that of the arreſt; and % 


e proteſted his ſarrop/ for þ L 
uſage of you, accuſing himſelf. ip che 


freeſt manner, and by 4 Nen 
.die 


lations, that I promiſed to 


you this part of our conyerlation, 4 
now „ 15 n 
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= My. mother, as well as Mr. Hick- 
man, believes, from what . on this 
occaſion, that he is touched in con- 


feience for the wrongs he has done 


vou: but, by his whole behaviour, I 
muſt own, it ſeems to me, that nothing 


can'touch him for half an hour toge- 


ther. Yet I have no doubt, that he 
would willingly marry you; and it 
Piques his pride, I could ſee, that he 
mould be denied; as it did mine, that 
ſuch a wretch had dared to think it in 
His power to have ſuch a woman when- 
eyer he pleaſed; and that it muſt be ac- 
counted a condeſcenſion, and matter of 
oblization, (by all his own famiiy at 
leaſt) that he would vouchſafe to think 
fertige. 


Now, my dear, you have before you 


the reaſon why I ſuſpend the deciſive 


negative to the ladies of his family. 
My mother, Mits Llayd, and Miſs 
Biddulph, who were inquiſitive after 
the ſubject of our retired converſation, 
and whoſe curiofity I thought it was 
right, in ſome degree, to gratify, (eſpe- 


as thoſe young ladies are of our 


any 
ſele& acquaintance) are all of opinion, 
that you ſhould be his. 


Vou will let Mr. Hickman know 
your whole mind; and when he ac- 


quaints me with it, I will tell you all 
—_— 
Mean time, may the news he will 
bring me of the ſtate of your health, 
be favourable? prays, with the utmoſt 
Fervency, your ever-faithful and affec- 
J | 


LETTER VI. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
8 ; | HOWE, . TMP 


THURSDAY JULY 27. | 


MY DEAREST M188 HOW, 
AFTER I have thankfully ac- 
41 knowledged your favour in fend- 
ing Mr. Hickman' to viſit me before 
you ſet out upon your intended jour- 
ney, I muſt chide you (in the hncerity 
of that faithful love, which could not 
be the love it is if it would not admit 


of that cementing freedom) for ſuſpend- 


ing the deciſive negative, which, upon 
you to 
Kons. * 


* 5 „ 


' 


ANNA Hows. 


HARLOWE. 


I am ſorry that I am obliged to reheat 
to you, my dear, who know me ſo well, 
that, were I ſure I ſhould live ua 
years, I would not have Mr. Lovelace; 
much leſs can I think of him, as iti; 
probable I may not live one. | 
As to the world and it's cenſures, you 
know, my dear, that however deſirous 
I always was of a fair fame, yet [ neyer 
thought it right to give more than a 
econd place to the world's opinion. 
The challenges made to Mr. Loyelace 
by Miſs D'Oily, in publick company, 
are a freſh proof that I have loſt my te- 
putation : and what advantage would 
it be to me, were it retrievablc, and were 
I to live long, if I could not acquit my. 
G8 LION 
Having in my former ſaid ſo much 
on the freedoms you have taken with 


my friends, I ſhall ſay the leſs now: 
but pour hint, that ſomething elſe bas 


newly paſſed between ſome of them and 
you, gives me great concern, and that 
as well for my own ſake, as for theirs; 
ſince it muſt neceſſarily incenſe them 
againſt. me. I wiſh, my dear, that! 
had been left to my own courſe on an 
occaſion ſo very intereſting to myklf, 
But ſince what is done cannot be helped, 
I muſt abide the conſequences: yet I 
dread, more than before, what may be 
my ſiſter's anſwer, if an anſwer be at 
all vouchſafed. 3 


e leave, my dear, to 


Will you give m 


cloſe this f ubject with one remark lt 


is this: That my beloved friend, in 
points where her own laudable zeal is 
concerned, has ever ſeemed more ready 
to fly from the rebuke, than from the 
Fault. If you will excuſe this freedom, 
I will acknowledge thus far in fayour 
of your way of thinking, as to the con- 
duct of ſome parents in theſe nice 


caſes, That indiſcreet oppoſition does 


frequently as much miſchief as giddy 
As to the invitation you are ſo kind 
as to give me, to remove privately into 
your neighbourhood, I have told Mr. 
Hickman, that T will conſider of it; but 


3 believe, if you will be ſo good as to ex- 


cuſe me, that I ſhall not accept gf it, 
even ſhould I be able to remove. Iii 
give you my'reaſons for declining 1 
and fo T'ought, when both my love, 3 


| my gratitude, would make a viſit now: 
ſuch full'deliberation, I had entreated and 


give to Mr, Lovelace's rela- 


and-then from my dear Miſs _ 
the moſt conſolatory thing in te wor 
to me. en 1 7 "you 


You muſt know then, that this great 
town, wicked as it 18, wants not oppor- 
tunities of being better; having daily 


poet at ſeveral churches. in it; and 


am deſirous, as my ſtrength will per. 
mit, to embrace thoſe opportunities. 
The method I have propoſed to my elf, 
(and was beginning to practiſe when 
that cruel arreſt deprived me both of 
freedom and ftrength) 1s this: When 
I was diſpoſed to gentle exerciſe, I took 
a chair to St. Dunſtan's Church in 
Fleet Street, where are 7 at ſeven 
in the morning; T propoſed, 7f the æuea- 
ther favoured, to walk, (H not, to take 
chair) to Lincoln'sInn Chapel; where 
at eleven in the morning, and at five in 
the afternoon, are the ſame deſirable op- 
rtunities; and at other times to go no 
arther than Covent Garden Church, 
where are early -morning-prayers Hike 
_ viſe. | | e e 
This method purſued, I doubt not, 
will greatly help, as it has already done, 


to calm my ditturbed thoughts, and to 


bring me to that perfect reſignation, 
after which I aſpire: for I muſt own, 
my dear, that ſomgtimes ſtill my griefs 
and my reflections are too heavy for 
me; and all the aid I can draw from 
religious duties is hardly ſufficient to 
ſupport my ſtaggering reaſon, I am a 
very young creature, you know, my 
dear, to be left to my own conduct in 
ſuch eircumſtances as I am in. © 
Another reaſon why I chuſe not to 
down into your neighbourhood, is, 
be difpleaſure that might ariſe, on 
my account, between your 'mother and 


you.” P 1 . 

If indeed you were actually married, 
and the worthy man (who would then 
have a title to all your regard) were 
earneſtly defirous of my near neigh- 
bourhood, Iknow not what I might do: 


foralthough I 9 perhaps intend 


to give up my other important reaſons 
at the time I ſhould make you a con- 
tulatory viſit, yet I might not know 

ow to deny myſelf the pleaſure of con- 
unuing near you. when there. 
T ſend you incloſed the copy of my 

letter to my ſiſter, 
thought to be written with a true peni- 
tent ſpirit; for indeed it is. I defire 
that you will not think I ſtoop too low 


wit; lance there can be no ſuch thing 
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griefs 


1 hope it will be 


v She takes in the timy thax ſig appointed to meet 


has unhappily offended, / +. + >. 
But if Till (perhaps more diſguſte 

than before at your freedom with them: 

they ſhould' paſs it by with the cola 
tempt of ſilence, (far I have not yet 
been favoured with an anſwer) I muſt 
learn to think it right in them ſo to doz 
eſpecially as it is my firſt direct appli- 
cation: for I have. often crnlired the 


boldneſs of thoſe, who, applying, for 


a favour, which it is in a perſon's. op 
tion to grant, or to refuſe, take the li- 
berty of being offended, if they a 


not gratified; as if the petitioned had 


not as good a right zo reject, as the pe- 


titioner to 4. 

But if my letter ſhould be anſwered, 
and that in ſuch terms as will make me 
loth to t to ſo warm a 


ing able to judge of the reality of my 
penitence. A 


Can they by it pur- 
will wir LA 8 


the Jong the paſt fatal five. months. of 8 
my ife* > » 2.5 9 ann * " . : 


ME 432 $t4ttt 3h 6 3415439 ln Ft 91 


ed behavi6uy'sf My. Loyclace, at the. 


Poor Hreteh! 1 pity him, to ſee him, 
fluttering about; abuſin 3 
m for excel ent purpoſes; 


taking inconfideration for courz fi 


dancing, feafleſs of danger, on i « edge | 


ee 
But indeed his threatening to ſee | 


| meg 
moſt ſenſibly alarms and ſhocks me. 4 
cannot but hope that I never, never 
more ſhall ſee him in this world. 


1 97 


Mr. Lovelace. | 
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Since you are ſo loth, my dear, to 
fend the deſired negative to the ladies 
of his family, I will only trouble you 
to tranſmit the letter I ſhall incloſe for 
that purpoſe; directed indeed to your- 
ſelf, becauſe it was to you that thoſe 
ladies applied themſelves on this occa- 
fion; but to be ſent by you to any one 
of the ladies, at your own choice. 

I commend myſelf, my deareſt Miſs 


Howe, to your prayers; and conclude 


with repeated thanks for ſending Mr, 
Hickman to me; and with wiſhes for 
your health and happineſs, and for the 


fpeedy celebration of your nuptials; 


your ever-affettionate and obliged 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER VII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


the who e of my unhappy ſtory. _ 
- Be pleaſed to acquaint hes that I 


- deceive myſelf, if my reſolntfon on 


this head (however ungrawtdlly, and 
even inhumanly, he has treated me) 


be not owing more to principle than 
paſſion, Nor can I give a ſtronger proof 
of the truth of 'this aſſurance, than by 


 CLARISSA. 


HARLOWE. 


him, on this one eaſy condition, that h- 
will never moleſt me more. | 

In whatever way you chuſe to make 
this declaration, be pleaſed to make m 
moſt reſpectful compliments to the la. 
dies of the noble family, and to my 
Lord M. accompany it. And do jou, 
my dear, believe that I ſhall be, to thy 
laſt moment of my life, your ever. 
obliged and aſfectionate 


CLARISSA-HarLowr, 


LETTER IX. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. 


n FRIDAY, jury 28. 
Have three letters of thine to take 
notice of *, but am divided in my 

mind, whether to quarrel with thee, on 

thy unmerciful eons. or to thank 


thee for thy acceptable particularity and 


diligence. But ſeveral of my ſweet 


dears have I, indeed, in my time made 


to cry and laugh, before the cry could 
go off the other: Why may I not, 
therefore, curſe and applaud thee in the 
ſame. moment? So take both in one: 
and what follows, as it ſhall riſe from 
my pen. | 


* 


Ho often have I ingenuouſly con- 
feſſed my fins againſt this excellent 
creature? Vet thou never ſpareſt me, 


although as bad a man as myſelf. Since 


then I get fo little by my confeſſions, I 
had a good mind to try to defend my- 
ſelf; and that not only from ancient 
and modern ſtory, but from common 
practice; and yet avoid repeating any- 
thing I have ſuggeſted before inmy own 
DER QTot hone ws N 

I am in a humour to play the fool 
with my pen: briefly then, from an- 
cient ſtory firſt: —Doſt thou not think, 


: that I am-as much entitled to forgiveneſs 


on Miſs Harlowe's account, as Virgil 
hero was on Queen Dido's? For what 
an ungrateful varlet was that vaga- 
bond to the hoſpitable princeſs who had 
willingly conferred upon him the 
fayour ? — Stealing away (whence, 
ſuppoſe, the jronical phraſe of trufly 
Trojan to this day) like a thief—Pie, 
tendedly indeed at the command of the 
gods; but could that be, when theer- 
rand he went upon was to rob 


declaring, that I can and qyill forgive 


Alete I, N % . 
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inces, not only of their dominions, 
fi of their lives? —Yet this fellow 
is, at every word, the prozs Eneas 


with the immortal bard who celebrates | 


be 


"Should Miſs Hartowe even break her 
heart (which Heaven forbid 1) for the 
uſage ſhe has received, (to ſay nothing 
of her diſappointed pride, to which her 
death would be attributable, more than 
toreaſon) what compariſon will her fate 


bold to Queen Dido's? And have L half 


the obligation to her, that Æneas had 
to the Queen of Carthage? The latter 

lacing a confidence, the former none, 
in her man ?— Then, whom ee have I 
robbed > Whom elſe have I injured ? 
Her brother's worthleſs life I gave him, 
inſtead of taking any man's; while the 
Trojan vagabond deſtroyed his thou- 
fands. Why then ſhould it not be the 
pious Lovelace, as well as the pious 
#neas? For, doſt thou think, had a 
conflagration happened, and had it been 
in my power, that I would not have 
ſared my old Anchiſes (as he did his 
from the Ilion bonfire) even at the ex- 
pence of my Creüſa, had I had a wife 
of that name? _ png eg ; 

But for a more modern inſtance in 
my favour— Have I uſed Miſs Har- 
lowe, as our famous maiden-queen, 


|. @s ſhe was called, uſed one of her own 


blood, a fiſter-queenz who threw ber- 


ſelf into her protection from her rebel- 


ſubje&s; and whom ſhe detained pri- 


ſoner eighteen years, and at laſt cut off 


ber head? Yet do not honeſt proteſtants 


2 ber pious too? — And call 


particularly tbeir queen? 

As to common practice. Who, let 
me alk, that has it in his power to gra- 
tify a predominant paſſion, be it what 
it will, denies himſelf the gratification ? 
—Leavingittocoolerdeliberation (and, 
if he be a great man, to his flatterers) 
tofinda reaſon for it afterwards ? 

- Then, as to the worſt part of my 
treatment of this lady How many men 


are there, who, as well as I, have 


fought, by intoxicating liquors, firſt 
to nebriate, then to ſubdue? What 
gnifies what the Potations were, when 


the ſame end was in view ? 


Let me ell chee, upon the whole, 
that neither the Qugen of Carthage, 
nor the Queen of Scots, would have 
Gought they had any reaſon to com- 


ie 
8 3 


But, 
work, qgnouncing all that ſtood in his , 
way: and then bis doctrines ran upon 


9 9 
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plain of eruelty, had they been uſecß 
no worſe than I have uſed the queen of 


my heart: and then do I not aſpire with 
my whole foul to repair by marriage? 
Would the pious ZEneas, thinkeſt thou. 


have done ſuch a piece of juttice by 


Dido, had ſhe lived? 


Come, come, Belford, let people run | 
away with notions as they will, Iam 


comparatively a very innocent man, 


And if by theſe, and other like reaſon- 
ings, I havequieted my own conſcience, 


a great end is anſwered, What have 1 


to do with the world? | | 
And now I fit me peaceably down to 


conſider thy letters. 


I hope thy pleas in my favour “, 
when ſhe gave thee (fo generouſly gave 
thee) for me, my letters, were urged 
with an honeſt energy. But I ſuſpe& 
thee much for being too ready to give 


up thy client. Then thou haſt ſuch a 


miſgiving aſpect; an aſpect, rather in- 
viting rejection, than carrying per- 
ſuaſion with it; and art ſuch an heſitat- 
ing, ſuck an humming and hawing cat- 


tiff, that I hall attribute my failure, if 


I do fail, rather to the inability and ill 


looks of my advocate, than to my cauſe. 


Again, thou art deprived of the force 
men of our caſt give to arguments; for 
ſhe won't: let thee ſwear Art more- 
over a very heavy thoughtleſs fellowz 
tolerable only at a ſecond rebound; a 


borrid dunce at the impromptu. Theſe, 


encountering with ſuch alady, are great 
diſadvantages, And ſtill a greater is 
thy balancing (as thou doſt at preſent) 
between old rakery and new reforma- 
tion: ſince this puts thee into the ſame 
ſituation with her, as they told me at 
Leipſick Martin Luther was in; at the 
firſt publick diſpute which he held, in 
defence of his ſuppoſed neau doctrines 
with Eckivs. For Martin was then 
but a linſey-wolſey reformer He re- 
tained ſome dogmas, which, by na- 
tural conſequence, made others, that 
he held, untenable: ſo that Eckius, in 
ſome points, had the better of him. 

— that time, he made clear 


all- fours. He was never puzzled after- 
wards; and could boldly declare that 
he would defend them in the face ob. 
angels and men; and to his friends; 
who would have diſſuaded him from 


venturing 
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venturing to 8 be fore the emperor 
t 


Charles the Fifth at Spires, That, were 
there as many devils at Spires, as tiles 
«pon the houſes, he would go. An an- 
ſwer that is admired by every Proteſt- 
ant Saxon to this day. _ 5 

Since then thy unhappy aukward- 

neſs deſtroys the force of thy argu- 
ments, I think thou hadſt better (for 
the preſent, however) forbear to urge 
her on the ſubje& of accepting the re- 
paration I ꝓffer; leſt the continual 
teazing of her to forgive me ſhould but 
ſtrengthen her in her denials. of for- 
giveneſs; till, for conſiſtency ſake, ſhe'll 
de forced to adhere to a reſolution ſo 
often avowed — Whereas, if left, to 
herſelf, a little time, and better health, 
which will bring on better ſpirits, will 


give her quicker reſentments; thoſe 


quicker reſentments will lead her int 
vehemence; that vehemence will ſub- 
fide, and turn into expoſtulation and 
parſe my friends will then interpoſe, 
an 


leſſneſs in the lady's recovery“; and 


that in contradiction to the doctor and 


peter rp | 
Time, in the words of Congreve, 
thou ſayeft, will give increaſe to her 
© afflitions.” But why ſo? Knowelt 


thou. not, that thoſe words (ſo con- 


trary to common experience) were ap- 
plied to the caſe of a perſon, while 
paſhon was in it's full vigour ?—At 
ſuch a time every-one in a heavy grief 
thinks the ſame; but as enthuſiaſts do 
by Scripture, ſo doſt thou by the poets 
thou haſt read: any-thing that carries 
the moſt diſtant alluſion from either to 
the caſe in hand, is put down'by both 


for goſpel, however incongruous to 


the general ſcope of either, and to that 
caſe. So once, in a pulpit, I heard 
one of the former very vehemently de- 


clare himſelf to be a dead dog; when 


every man, woman, and.child, were 
convinced to the contrary by his howl- 
Ing. 4 | A EY 

I can tell thee, that, if nothing elſe 


will do, I am determined, in ſpite of 


thy buſkin-airs, and of thy engage- 
ments for me to the contrary, to ſee 
ber myſelf. FAA | 

Face to face have I known many a 


See Letter IV. 


uaranty for me: and all our 
trouble on both ſides will be over. 
Such is the natural courſe of things. 
I cannot endure thee for thy hope- 


HARLOWE. 


quarrel made up, which diſtance would 
have kept alive, and widened, Thou 
wilt be a madder Jack than he in the 


Tale of a Tub, if thou giveſt an aiv 


oppoſition to this interview. 
In ſhort, I cannot bear the thougbt, 
that a woman whom once 1 had bound 


to me in the ſilken cords of love, 


ſhould ſlip through my fingers, and be 
able, while ny heart flames out with x 
violent paſſion for her, to deſpiſe me, 
and to ſet both love and me at def. 
ance. Thou canſt not imagine ho 


much I envy thee, and her doctor, and 


her apothecary, and every. one who ! 
hear are admitted to her preſence and 
converſation; and with to be the one or 
the other in turn. | | 
Wherefore, if nothing elſe will do, 
T will fee her. T'l tell thee of an ad- 
mirable expedient, juſt come croſs me, 
to ſave thy promiſe, and my own, 
Mrs. Lovick, you ſay, is a good 
woman: if the lady be worſe, ſhe ſhall 
adviſe her to ſend for a parſon to pray 
by her: unknown to her, unknown to 
the lady, unknown to hee, (for ſo it 
may paſs) I will contrive to be the 
man, petticoated out, and veſted in a 
gown and cafſock. I once, for a cer- 
tain, purpoſe, did aſſume the canoni- 
cals; and I was thought to make a fine 
ſleek appearance; my broad roſe-bound 
beaver became me mightily; and I was 
much admired upon the whole by all 
who ſaw me. a 
Methinks it muſt be charmingly a- 
propos to ſee me kneeling down by her 
bed- ſide, (I am ſure I ſhall pray hear- 


tily) beginning out of the Common- 


Prayer Book the Sick Office for the fe. 
ſtoration of the languiſhing lady, and 
concluding with an exhortation to cha- 
rity and forgiveneſs for myſelf, 

I will conſider of this matter. But, 
in whitever ſhape T ſhall chuſe to ap- 


_ pear, of this thou mayeſt aſſure thy- 


felf, I will apprize thee before-hand of 


my viſit, that thou mayeſt contrive to 


be out of the way, and to know nothing 
of the matter. This will fave thy 
word; and, as to mine, can ſhe think 
worſe of me than ſhe does at preſent? 
An indiſpenſable of true love and 
profound reſpect, in thy wiſe opinion, 
is abſurdity or aukwardneſs.— 11 
ſurprizing, that thou ſhouldſt be one ot 


thoſe partial mortals, who take their 


| + See Letter III, meaſuret 


* 
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meaſures of right and wrong from 


el being !--So aukwardneſs is 
255 in the aukward!—At this 
4 no man ever can be in the wrong. 
But I inſiſt upon it, that an aukward 
fellow will do every thing aukwardly: 
and if he be like thee, will, when he 
has done fooliſhly, rack his unmeaning 
drain for excuſes as aukward as his 
| firſt fault. Reſpe&ful loye is an in- 
ſpirer of actions worthy of itſelf; and 
he who cannot ſhew it, where he moſt 
means it, manifeſts, that he is an un- 
polite, rough creature, a perfect Bel- 
ford, and has it not in him. 
- But here aqgy throw out that nota- 
ble witticiſm, that my outſide is the 
beſt of me, thine the worlt of thee, 
and that, if I ſet about mending my 
mind, thou wilt mend thy appearance, 
But, pr'ythee, Jack, don't ſtay for 
that; but ſet about thy amendment in 
dreſs when thou leaveſt off thy mourn- 
ing; for why ſhouldeſt thou prepoſſeſs 


faw thee before? It is hard to remove 
early - taken prejudices, -whether of 


I may ſay, for reatons to confirm firſt 
impreſſions, in compliment to their 
own ſagacity: nor is it every mind that 
has the ingenuouſneſs to confeſs itſelf 
miſtaken, when it finds itſelf to be 
wrong, Thou thyſelf art an adept in 
the pretended ſcience of reading men; 
and, whenever thou art out, wilt ſtudy 
to find ſome reaſons why 1t was more 
probable that thou ſhouldſt have been 
rightz and wilt watch every motion 
and action, and every word and ſenti- 
ment, in the perſon thou haſt once cen- 
ſured, for proofs, in order to help thee 
toreviveand maintain thy firit opinion, 
And, indeed, as thou ſeldom erreſt on 
the favourable fide, human nature is 
lo vile a thing, that thou art likely to 


and perhaps it is but gueſſing of others, 
by what thou findeſt in thy own heart, 
to have reaſon to compliment thyſelf 


on thy penetration. 


ment and I hope if thou likeſt thine 
den, thou wilt thank me for mine; 
"e rather, as thou mayeſt be the bet- 
ter for it, if thou wilt, fince it is cal- 
fulated tor thy own meridian,  * 
Well, but the lady refers my deſtin 
letter | 


4 


: 
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ſhe has written, actually 
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what they find themſelves to be, and 


in thy disfavour all thoſe who never 


king or diſtaſte: people will Hunt, as 


be right five times in fix, on the other: - 


Here is preachment for thy preach- 


f 


evritten, to Miſs Howe; to whom, it 
ſeems, ſhe has given her reaſons why 
ſhe will not have me. I long to know 


the contents of this letter; but am in 


great hopes that ſhe has ſo expreſſed 
her denials, as ſhall give room to think, 


. ſhe only wants to be perſuaded to the 


contrary, in order to reconcile 
to herſelf, 5 1 
I could make ſome pretty obſerva- 
tions upon one or two places of the la- 
dy's meditation: but, wicked as I am 
thought to be, I never. was ſo aban- 
doned, ay to turn into ridicule, or even 
to treat with levity, things ſacred. I 
think it the higheſt degree of ill-man-- 
ners, to jeſt upon thoſe ſubjects which 


berſelf 


the world in general look upon with ve- 


neration, and call divine. I would 
not even treat the mythology of the 
heathen to a heathen, with the ridicule 
that perhaps would fairly lie from ſome 


of the abfurdities that ſtrike every com- 


mon obſerver, Nor, when at Rome, 
and in other Popiſh countries, did I 
ever, behave indecently at thoſe cere- 
monies which I thought very extraor- 
dinary: for I ſaw ſome people affected, 
and ſeemingly edified by them; and 1 
contented myſelf to think, though 
they were beyond my comprehenſion, 
that if they anſwered any good end to 
the many, there was religion enough 
in them, or civil policy at leaſt, to ex- 
empt them from the ridicule of even a 
bad man who had common ſenſe and 
good manners. | | 

For the like reaſon I have never given 
noiſy or tumultuous inſtances of diſlike 


to a new play, if I thought it ever ſo 


indifferent: for I concluded, firſt; that 
every-one Was entitled to ſee quietly 
what he paid for: and, next, as the 
theatre (the epitome of the world) 
conſiſted of pit, boxes, and gallery, 


it was hard, I thought, if there could 
be ſuch a performance exhibited, as 


would not pleaſe ſomebody in that 
mixed multitude: and, if it did, thoſe 
ſomebodies had as much right to enjoy 
their own judgments undiſturbedly, as 

I had to enjoy mine. DI 
This was my way of ſhewing my 
diſapprobation; I never went again. 


And as a man is at his option, whe- 


ther he will go to a play or not, he has 
not the ſame excuſe for expreſſing his 


y, as if he were com- 
1 


. diſlike clamorouſl 
y | pelled to ſee it. 5 
I have ever, thou knoweſt, declared 
„ againſt 
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egainſt theſe ſhallow libertines, who 
could not make out their pretenſions to 
wit, but on two ſubjects, to which 


every man of true wit will ſcorn to be 


beholden: PROFANENESS and oB 
SCENITY, I mean; which muſt ſhock 
the ears of every man or woman of 
ſenſe, without anſwering any end, but 
of ſhewing a very low and abandoned 


nature. And, till ] came acquainted 


with the brutal Mowbray, {No great 


praiſe to myſelf from ſuch a tutor] I 
was far from making ſo free as I now 


do, with oaths aud curſes; for then I 
was forced to outſwear him ſometimes, 
in order to keep him in his allegiance 
to me his general: nay, I often check 
myſelf to myſelf, for this empty un- 


profitable liberty of ſpeech; in which 


we are outdone by the ſous of the com- 
mon- ſewer. 

All my vice is women, and the love 
of plots and intrigues; and I cannot 
but wonder, how I fell into thoſe 
ſhocking freedoms of ſpeech; fince, 
E they are far from 

elping forward my main end: only, 
now- and then, indeed, a little novice 
riſes to one's notice, who ſeems to 
think dreſs, and oaths, and curſes, the 


diagnoſticks of the rakiſh ſpirit the is 


inclined to favour; and indeed they 
are the only qualifications that ſome 


Who are called. rakes and pretty fel- 


Jaws have to boaſt of. But what mutt 
the women be, who can be attracted by 
ſuch empty-ſouled profligates! — Since 
wickedneſs with wit is hardly tolera- 


ble; but, <vithout it, is equally ſhock- 


* contemptible. | | 
There again is preachment for thy 
preachment; and thou wilt be apt to 


think, that I am reforming too: but 


no ſuch matter, If this were zew 


ligbt darting in upon me, as thy mo- 
rality ſeems to be to thee, ſomething 
of this kind might be apprehended; 


but this was always my way of think- 
ing; and I defy thee, or any of thy 


| brethren, to name a time, when I have 
either ridiculed religion, or talked ob- 


ſcenely. On the contrary, thou know- 
eſt how often I have checked that bear 
in Jove-matters, Mowbray, and the fi- 
nical Tourville, and thyſelf too, for 
what ye have called the double-enten- 
dre. In owe, as in points that re- 


quired. a manly reſentment, it has al- 


ways been my maxim, to ad, rather 


than alk; and I do afſure thee, as to 


. 
oy 


the firſt, the women themſelves vil 
excuſe the one ſooner than the other 

As to the admiration thou expreſſeſ 
for. the books of Scripture, thou art 
certainly right in it. But 'tis ftrang 
to me, that thou wert ignorant of their 
beauty, and noble fimplicity, till now 
Their antiquity always made me reve. 
rence them: and how was it poſſible 
that thou couldeſt not, for that reaſoh 
if for no other, give them a peruſaly 

I'll tell thee a ſhort Rory, which 1 


had from my tutor, admonithing me 


againſt expoſing myſelf by ignorant 
wonder, when I fiou!d quit college 
to go to town, or travel. . 

The fiſt time Dryden's Alexander 
Feaſt fell into his hands, he told me, 
he was prodigiouſly charmed wih it; 
and, having never erd any. body 
ſpeak of it before, thovght, as thoy 


doſt of the Bible, that he had wade 3 


nexv diſcovery. | 

He haſtened to an appointment which 
he had with ſeveral wits, (for he was 
then in town) one of whom was a 
noted critiok, who, according to him, 
had more merit than good fortune; for 
all the little nibblers in wit, whoſe 
writings would not ſtand the teſt of 
criticiſm, made jt, he ſaid, a common 
cauſe to run him down, as men would 
a mad dog. ED 

The young gentleman (for young 
he then was) ſet forth magnificently 
in the praiſes of that inimitable - 
formance; and gave himſelf airs of ſe- 
cond hand merit, for finding out 1t's 
beauties. | | | 

\ The old bard heard him out with a 
ſmile, which the. collegian took for 
approbation, till he ſpoke; and then it 
was in theſe mortifying words: *Sdeath, 
Sir, where have you lived till now, 
© or with what ſort of company have 


you converſed, young as you 2 


© that you have never before heard o 
© the fineſt piece in the Engliſh lan- 
5. guage? 2: | | 
This ſtory had ſuch an effect upon 
me, who had ever a proud heart, ane 
wanted to be thought a clever fellow, 
that, in order to avoid the like diſ- 
grace, I laid down two rules to my- 
ſelf. The firſt, whenever I went into 
company where there were ſtrangers, to 
hear every-one of them ſpeak, before 
I gave myſelf liberty to prate: the 


other, if 1 found any of them above 
my match, to give up all title to new 


diſcoveries, 
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diſcoveries, contenting myſelf to praiſe 
what they praiſed, as beauties familiar 
to me, though I had never heard of 
them before. And ſo, by degrees, I 
got the re utation of à wit myſelf : 
and when [chow off all reſtraint, and 
books, and learned converſation, and 
fell in with ſome of our brethren who 


are now wandering in Erebus, and 


with ſuch others as Belton, Mowbray, 
Tourville, and thyſelf, I ſet up on 
my own ſtock; and, like what we have 


been told of Sir Richard, in his latter 


days, valued myſelf on being the em- 

ror of the company: for, having 
fathomed 'the depth of them all, and 
afraid of no rival but thee, whom alſo 


I had got alittle under, (by my gaiety 


and promptitude at leaſt) I proudly, 
like Addiion's Cato, delighted to give 
lawsto my little ſenate. 

Proceed with thee by-and-by. 


LETTER X. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
FORD, ESQ. | 


Bu now I have cleared myſelf of 


D any intentional levity on occaſion 
of my beloved's meditation; which, 
1 obſerve, is finely ſuited to her 
ez (that is to ſay, as ſhe and you 
have drawn her caſe) I cannot hel 
expreſſing my pleaſure, that by one or 
two verſes of it, The arrow, Jack, 


and what ſhe feared being come upon 


ber!) I am encouraged to hope, what 
it will be very ſurprizing to me if it 
does not happen; that is, in plain Eng- 
liſh, that the dear creature is in the 
uy to be a mamma. | 
_ This. curſed arreſt, , becauſe of the 
ill effects the terror might have had up- 
on her, in that hoped-for circumſtance, 
$ concerned me more than any other 
account, It would be the pride of my 
life to prove, in this charming froſt- 
piece, the triumph of nature over 
22 and to have a young Love- 
by ſuch an angel: and then, for 


* * 
* * 
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it's ſake, I am confident ſhe will live, 
and will legitimate it. And what a 
meritorious little cherub would it be, 
that ſhould lay an obligation upon 
both parents before it was born, which 
neither of them would be able.to re- 
Eren I be ſure it is fo, I ſhould 
e out of all pain for her recovery: 
pain, I ſay; ſince, were ſhe to di. ¶ Die! 
abominable word! how I hate it I- IL 
verily think I ſhould be the moſt miſe- 
rable man in the world, | ; 
As for the earneſtneſs ſhe expreſſes 
for death, ſhe has found the words ready 
to her hand in honeſt Job; elſe ſhe would 
not have delivered herſelf with ſuch 
ſtrength and vehemence. 8 
Her innate piety Yo I have more than 
once obſerved) will not permit her ta 
ſhorten her own life, either by violence 
or negle&. She has a mind too noble 
for that; and would have done it before 
now, had ſhe deſigned any ſuch thing: 
for to do it, like the Roman matron, 
when the miſchief is over, and it can 
ſerve no end; and when the man, how - 


ever a Tarquin, as ſome may think me 


in this action, is not a Tarquin in power, 
ſo that no national point can be made of 
it; is what ſhe has too much good. ſenſe 
to think of. 2 
Then, as I obſerved in a like caſe, 
a little while ago, the diſtreſs, when this 
was written, was ſtrong upon her; and 
ſhe ſaw no end of it: but all was dark- 
neſs and apprehenſion before her. More- 
over, has ſhe it not in her power to diſ- 


appoint, as much as ſhe has been di/ap- _ 


pointed? Revenge, Jack, has induced 
many a woman to cheriſh a life, to which 
grief and deſpair would otherwiſe have 
put anend. 

And, after all, death js no ſuch eli- 
gible thing, as Job, in his calamities, 
makes it. Andi a death deſired merely 
from worldly diſappointments ſhews . 


not a right mind, let me tell this lady, 


whatever e may think of it“. You 
and I, Jack, although not afraid, in the 
height of paſſion or reſentment, to ruſh 
into thoſe dangers which might be fol- 
lowed by a ſudden and violent death, 


of this doctrine, as ſhe really was: for in her letter to Mrs. Norton, (No. I. of this Vol.) 


Mr. Lovelace could not know, that the lady was ſo thoroughly ſenſible of the $1 


days Nor let it be imagined, that my preſent turn of mind proceeds from gloomine 


*or melancholy: for, although it was brought on by diſappointment, (the world ſhewing 
me early, even at my firſt ruſping into it, it's true and ugly face;) yet I hope, that it has 


© Ntaineq a better root, and will every day more and more, by it's fruits, demonſtrate to me, 


. 


ne to all my friends, that it has. 
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whenever a point of honour calls upon 
us, would ſhudder at his cool arfd deli- 
berate approach in a lingering ſickneſs, 
which had debilitated the ſpirits, 
So we read of a famous French ge- 
neral, [I forget as well the reign of the 
rince, as the name of the man] who, 
Having faced with intrepidity the ghaſtly 
varlet on an hundred occaſions in the 
feld, was the moſt dejected of wretches, 
when, having forfeited his life for trea- 
ſon, he was led with all the cruel parade 


of preparation, and ſurrounding guards, 


to the ſcaffold. | 
The poets ſay well: 


© *Tijs not the Stoick leſſon, got by rote, 
The pomp of words, and pedant diſſertation, 


That can ſupport us in the hour of terror. 


© Books have taught cowards to talk nobly 
| © of it: 
© But when the tria/ comes, they ſtart, and 
© ſtand.aghaſt,? N 


Very true: for then it is the old man 
in the fable, with his bundle of ſticks. 
The lady is well read in Shakeſpeare, 
our Engliſh 
\ ſometimes reaſon with herſelf in his 
words, ſo greatly expreſſed, that the 


ſubject, affecting as it is, cannot pro- 


duce any-thing greater, 


Aye, but to die, and go we know not where; 
Jo lie in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 


© This ſenſible, warm motion, to become 
© A kneaded clod; and the delighted ſpirit 


To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide 

© In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice: 
© To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
Or blown, with reſtleſs violence, about 


The pendent worlds; or to be worſe than 
| worſt | | 


© Of thoſe that lawleſs and uncertain thought 
© Imagines howling: *tis too horrible! 

© The wearieſt and moſt loaded worldly life, 
© That pain, age, penury, and impriſonment, 
© Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 


© 'To what we fear of death.” 


I find, by one of thy three letters, 
that my beloved had ſome account from 
Hickman of my interview with Miſs 
Howe, at Colonel Ambroſe's. I had 
a very agreeable time of it there; al- 
though ſeyerely raillied by .ſeveral of 
the aſſembly. It concerns me, however, 


pride and glory; and muſt 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


not a little, to find our affair ſo gene. 
rally known among the Flippanti of 
both ſexes. It is all her own fault 
There never, ſurely, was ſuch an odd 
little ſoul as this. Not to keep her own 
ſecret, when the revealing of It could 
anſwer no poſſible good end; and when 
ſhe wants not (one would think) to 
raiſe to herſelf either pity or friends, or 
to me enemies, by the proclamation! 


Why, Jack, muſt not all her own fex 


laugh in their ſleeves at her weakneſs? 
What would become of the peace of the 


world, if all women thould take it into 
their heads to follow her example? 


What a fine time of jt would the heads 
of families have? Their wives always 
filling their ears with their confeſſions; 
their daughters with hire: ſiſters would 
be every day ſetting their brothers about 
cutting of throats, if the brothers had 
at heaft the honour of their families, as 
it is called; and the whole world would 


either be a ſcene of confuſion; or cuckol- 


dom as much the faſhion as it is in Li. 
thuania “*. 


I am glad, however, that Miſs Howe 


(as much as ſhe hates me) kept her 
word with my couſins on their viſit to 
her, and with me at the colonel's, to en- 
deavour to perſuade her friend to make 
up all matters by matrimony; which, 
no doubt, is the Leſt, nay, the only me- 
thod ſhe can take, for her own honour, 
and that of her family. 

I had once thoughts of revenging 
my (elf on that vixen, and, particularly, 
as thou mayſt + remember, had planned 
ſomething to this purpoſe on the jour. 
ney ſhe is going to take, which had been 
taſked of Bale time. But, I think=Let 
me ſee—Yes, I think, I will let this 
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thou believeſt the fellow to beatolerable 
ſort of a mortal, and that I had made 
the worſt of him: and I am glad, for 


his own ſake, he has not launched out 
too virulently againſt me to thee. 


But thou ſeeſt, Jack, by her refoſil 


of money from him, or Miſs Howe f, 
that the dear extravagant takes a de- 


light in oddneffes, chufing to part with 
her cloaths, though for a ſong. 


think the is nota little touched at times? 


I am afraid the is. A little ſpice of 


ein Lithuania, the women are ſaid to have ſo altnwedly their gallants, called adj amen 
tl at the huſbands hardly ever enter upon any party of pleaſure without wem. 


See Vol. IV. p. 560. 
See Letter V. of this Vol. 


— * „ * 
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that inſanity, I doubt, runs through her, 
that ſhe bad in a ſtronger degree, in the 
kr week of my operations, Her con- 
tempt of life; her proclamations; her 
refuſal of matrimony; and now of mo- 
ney from her moſt intimate friends ; are 
ſprinklings of this kind, and no other 
- way, I think, to be accounted for. 

| Her apothecary is a good honeſt fel. 
low. I like him much. But the filly 
dear's harping ſo continually upon one 
firing, dying, dying, dying, 1s what I 
have no patience with, I hope all this 
melancholy Jargon is owing N to 
the way I would have her to be in. And 
it being as new to her, as the Bible 
beauties to thee ®, nd wonder ſhe knows 
yot what to make of herſelf; and ſo 
fancies ſhe is breeding death, when 
the event will turn out quite the con- 
trary. Wag Je. | 
Thou art a ſorry fellow in thy re- 
marks on the education and qualifica- 
tion of ſmarts and beaus of the rakiſh 
order; if by thy we's and as's thou 
meaneſt chyſelf or me : for I preſume 
to ſay, that the picture has no reſem- 


blance of us, who have read and con- 


yerſed as we have done, It may, in- 
deed, and I believe it does, reſemble the 
generality of the fops and coxcombs 
about town. But that let them look 
to; for, if it affects not me, to what 
purpoſe thy random-ſhot?—If indeed 
thou findeſt, by the new light darted in 
upon thee, ſince. thou haſt had the ho- 
nour of converſing with this admirable 
creature, that the cap fits thy own head, 
why then, according to the Qui capit 
rule, een take and clap it on: and I 
will add a ſtring of bells to it, to com- 
' — thee for the fore - horſe of the idiot 


Although J juſt now ſaid a kind thin 
or two for this fellow Hickman; — 
can tell thee, I could (to uſe one of my 
noble peer's humble phraſes) eat bim 
ß without a corn of ſalt, when I think 
of his impudence to ſalute my charmer 
tice at parting t: and have ſtill leſs 
patience with the lady herſelf for pre- 


ſuming to offer her cheek or *» [Thou 


ayeſt not which] to him, and to preſs 
his clumſy fiſt between her charming 
3. An honour worth a king's ran- 
3 and what I would give What 
yould I not give? —to have! — And 
den he, in return, to preſs her, as thou 


dee Latter III. of chi Vel. þ See Letter V. 


ſayeſt he did, to his ſtupid heart; at 


that time, no doubt, more fenſible than 


ever it was before! 

By thy deſcription of their parting, 
I ſee thou wilt be a delicate fellow in 
time. My mortification in this lady's 
diſpleaſure, will be thy exaltation front 
her converſation. I envy thee as well 
for thy opportunities, as for thy im- 

rovements: and ſuch an impreſſion 


nas thy concluding paragraph d made 


upon me, that I wiſh I do not get into 
a reformation-humour'as well as thou: 
and then what a couple of lamentable 
puppies ſhall we make, howling in re- 
citative to each other's diſcordant mu- 
. FR | 

Let me improve upon the thought, 
and imagine that, turned hermits, we 
have opened the two old caves at Horn- 


ſey, or dug new ones; and in each of 


our cells ſet up a death's head, and an 
hour-glaſs, for objects of contempla- 
tion—[ have ſeen ſuch a picture: but 
then, Jack, had net the old penitent 
fornicator aſuffocating long grey beard? 
What figures would a couple of bro- 
caded or lace-waiſteoated toupets make 
with their ſour ſcrewed-up half-cocked 
faces, and more than half-ſhut eyes, in 
a kneeling attitude, recapitulating their 
reſpective rogueries ? This ſcheme, wera 
we only to make trial of it, and return 
afterwards to our old ways, might ſerve 
to the better purpoſe by far, than Hor- 


ner's in the Country Wife, to bring the 


pretty wenches to us. 


Let me ſee—-The author of Hydibrag 


has ſomewhere a deſcription that would 
ſuit us, when met in one of our caves, 
and comparing our diſmal notes toge- 


ther. This is it. Suppoſe me deſcribe. 


ed— 


© — He ſat upon his rump, . 
«© His head like one in doleful dump: 
© Retwirt his knees his hands apply 4 
© Unto his cheeks, on either ſide: 

© And by him, in another hole, 


© Sar ſtupid Halford, check by jowl,? 


I know thou wilt think me too ludi - 
crous. I think myſelf ſo, It is truly, 
to be ingenuous, a forced-put: for my 
paſſions are ſo wound-up, that I am 


obliged either to laugh or cry. Like, 


honeſt drunken Jack Daventry—{Poor 
fellow 1— What an unhappy end was 


{ Letter V. & Letter V. 
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nisi] Thou k noweſt, I uſed to obſerve, 
that whenever he roſe from an enter- 
tainment, which he never did ſober, it 
was his way, as ſoon as he got to the 


door, to look round him like a carrier- 
pigeon juſt thrown up, in order to ſpy 


out his courſe; and then, taking to his 
heels, he would run all the way home, 


though it were a mile or two, when he 
could hardly ſtand, and muſt have tum- 


bled on his noſe if he had attempted to 


walk moderately. This then be my ex- 
cuſe, in this my unconverted eſtate, for 
a concluſion ſo unworthy of the con- 
cluſion to thy third letter, 

What a length have I run Thou 
wilt own, that if I pay thee not in 
quality, I do in quantity: and yet 1 
leave a multitude of things unobſerved 
upon. Indeed I hardly at this preſent 
know what to do with myſelf but ſerib- 


ble, Tired with Lord M. who, in his 


recovery, has played upon me the fable 


of the Nurſe, the Crying Child, and the 
Wolf—Tired with my couſins Mon- 


tague, though charming girls, were they 


not ſo near of kin Tired with Mow- 


bray and Tourville, and their everlaſt- 


Ing identity—Tired with the country 


— Tired of myſelf—Longing for what 
I have not—TI muſt go to town; and 
there have an interview with the char- 
mer of my ſoul : for deſperate diſeaſes 
muſt have deſperate remedies; and I 
only wait to know my doom from Miſs 
Howe ; and then, T4 it be rejection, I 
will try my fate, and receive my ſen- 
tence at her feet, —But I will apprize 
| thee of it before-hand, as I told thee, 


that thou mayſt keep thy parole with 
the lady in the beſt manner thou canſt, 


LETTER XL. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 


[in ANSWER TO HERS OF JULY 27. 
NO. VII. vitt.] | 


* FRIDAY NIGHT, JULY 23, 


Will now, my deareſt friend, write 


to you all my mind, without reſerve, 


on your reſolution not to have this vileſt 
of men. You gave me, in yours of 
Sunday the 23d, reaſons ſo worthy of 
the pure mind of my Clariſſa, in ſup- 
port of this your reſolution, that no- 


firſt to the laſt; and are, o 
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thing but ſelf- love, leſt T ſhould loſe my 


ever-amiable friend, could have pre. 


vailed upon me to wiſh you to alter it. 


Indeed, I thought it was impo 
there could be (however ehren g 
noble an inſtance given by any of our 
ſex, of a paſſion conquered, when there 
were ſo many inducements to give wa 


to it. And therefore I was willing to 


urge you once more to overcome your 
juit indignation, and to he preyailed 
upon by the ſolicitations of hs friends 
before you carried your reſentments to 
ſo great a height, that it would be more 
difficult for you, and leſs to your ho- 
nour, to comply, than if you had com- 
plied at firſt. — 

But now, my dear, that J ſee yoy 
fixed in your noble reſolution; and that 
it is impoſſible for your pure mind to 


join itſelf with that of fo perjured a 


miſcreant; I congratulate you moſt 
heartily upon it; and beg your pardon 
for but ſeeming to doubt, that theory 
and practice were not the ſame thing 
with my beloved Clariſſa. 

I have only one thing that ſaddens 
my heart on this occaſion; and thatis, 


the bad ſtate of health Mr, Hickman 
(unwillingly) owns you are in, Hi. 


therto you have well obſerved the doc- 
trine you always laid down to me, That 
a cenſured perſon ſhould firſt ſeek to be 
juſtified to'her/elf, and give but a ſecond 


place to the world's opinion of her; 


and, in all cafes where the two could 
not be reconciled, have preferred the 

— 
well juſtified to your own heart, as well 


as to your Anna Howe, Let me, there. 


fore, beſeech you to endeavour, by all 


| poſſible means, to recover your health 
and ſpirits : and this, as what, if it cas 


be effected, will crown the work, and 
ſhew the world, that you were indeed 


got above the baſe wretch ; and, though | 
e, 
{ 


put out of your courſe for a little whi 
could reſume it again, and go on blel- 


| ſing all within your knowledge, 26 
well by your example, as by your pre- 


cepts. 

For Heaven's ſake, then —for the 
world's ſake, for the honour of our ſex, 
and for my ſake, once more I beſecch 
you, try to overcome this thock : and, 
if you can overcome it, I ſhall then be 
as happy as I wiſh to be; for I cannot, 
indeed i cannot, think of parting with 
you, for many, many years to e 
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The reaſons you give for diſcourag- 
ing my wiſhes to have you near us, are 


to acquieſce in them: but, my dear, 
when your mind is fully ſettled, as 
now you Are ſo abſolutely determined 
in it, with regard to this wretch) I hope 
it will ſoon be, I ſhall expect you with 
us, or near us: and then you ſhall chalk 
out every path that Iwill ſet my foot 
in; nor will I turn aſide either to the 
right-hand or to the left. E 

_ You wiſh I had not mediated for you 
to your friends. I wiſh ſo too; becauſe 
my mediation was ineffeftual; becauſe 
it may give new ground for the malice 
of ſome of them to work upon; and be- 
cauſe you are angry with me for doing 
ſo, But bow, as I ſaid in my former, 
could I fit down in quiet, when I knew 
how uneaſy their implacableneſs made 
you?—But I will tear myſelf from ihe 
ſubje&; for I ſee I ſhall be warm again 
—and diſpleaſe you—And there is not 
one thing in the world that I would do, 
howeveragreeable to myſelf, if I thought 
it would diſoblige you; nor any one 
that I would omit to do, if I knew it 


my dear half-ſevere friend, I will try 
if I cannot avoid the fault as willingly 
2s I would the rebuke. 1 
For this reaſon, I forbear ſaying any- 
thing on ſo nice a ſubje& as your let- 
ter to your ſiſter. It ui be right, be- 
cauſe you think it ſo—and if it be taken 
as it ought, that will ſhew you that it 
ts, But if it begets inſults and revil- 
ings, as it is but too likely—T find you 
don't intend to let me know it. 

You were always ſo ready to accuſe 


ſuſpect your own conduct, rather than 
the judgment of your relations, that I 
have often told you, I cannot imitate 
you in this. It is not a neceſſary point 
of belief with me, that all people in 
Jears are therefore wiſe; or that all 
Joung people are therefore raſh and head- 

ng: 1t may be generally the caſe, as 
fo in the caſe of my mother and her 
2 but J will venture to ſay, that it 

$ 

the principals'of Harlowe Place, and 
'You are for excufing them before- 
hand for their expected cruelty, as not 


far as I know: and poſſibly it may be 
not yet appeared to be ſo between 

their ſecond daughter. | 

knowing what you have ſuffered, nor 


ſo convincing, that I ought at preſent- 


firin 


would give you pleaſure. And, indeed, 


yourſelf for other peoples faults, and to 
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how ill you are: they have heard of 
the former, and are not ſorry. for it: 
of the latter they have been fold, and [ 
have moſt reaſon to know how the 
have taken it But I ſhall be far from 
avoiding the Fault, and as ſurely ſhall 
incur the rebuke, if I ſay any more upon 
this ſubject. I will therefore only add 
at preſent, that your reaſonings in their 
behalf thew you to be all excellence; 
their returns to you, that they are all 
Do, my dear, let me end with a little 
bit of ſpiteful juſtice - But you won't, 
I know—S0 I have done, quite done, 
however reluctantly: yet if you think 
of the word I would have ſaid, don't 
doubt the juſtice of. it, and fill up the 
blank with it, | 
You intimate that were I aQtually 
married, and Mr. Hickman to defire 
it, you would think of obliging me 
with a viſit on the occafion; and that 
perhaps when with me, it would be dif- 
ficult for you to remove far from me. 
Lord, my dear, what a ſtreſs you 
ſeem to lay upon Mr. Hickman's de- 
it!—To be ſure he does, and 
would of all things deſire to have you 
near us, and auth us, if we might be 


ſo favoured—Policy, as well as vene- 


ration for you, would undoubtedly make 
the man, if nota fool, deſire this. But 
let me tell you, that if Mr. Hickman, 
after marriage, ſhould pretend to diſ- 

ute with me my friendſhips, as I hope 
| am not quite a fool, I ſhould let him 
know how far his own, quiet was con- 
cerned in ſuch an impertinence; eſpe- 
cially if they were ſuch friendſhips as 
were contracted before I knew him. 
I know I always differed from you 


on this ſubje&: for you think more 


highly of a huſband's prerogative, than 
moſt people do of the royal one. Theſe 
notions, my dear, from a perſon of 
your ſenſe and judgment, are no-way 


advantageous to us; inaſmuch as they 
juſtify that aſſuming ſex in their inſo- 


lence; when hardly one out of ten of 
them, their opportunities conſidered, 
deſerves any prerogative at all, Look 
through all the families we know; and 
we ſhall not find one - third of them 
have half the ſenſe of their wives. And 
yet theſe are to be veſted with preroga - 
tives! And a woman of twice their 
ſenſe has nothing to do but hear, trem · 
ble, and obey And for conſcience-ſake 
too, 1 warran tl. 


But 


/ 
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But Mr. Hickman and I may perhaps 
have a little diſcourſe upon theſe ſort of 
ſubje&s, before I ſuffer him to talk of 
the day: and then I fhall let him know 
what he has to truſt to; as he will me, 


if he be a ſincere man, what he pretends 


to expect from me, But let me tell 
you, my dear, that it is more in your 


wer, than perhaps you think it, to 


aſten the day ſo much preſſed for by 


my mother, as well aswiſhed-for by you 


For the very day that you can aſſure 

e, that you are in a tolerable ſtate of 
health, and have diſcharged your doctor 

and apothecary, at their own motions, 
on that account—Some day in amonth 
from that deſirable news, ſhall be it. 
So, my dear, make haſte and be well, 
and then this matter will be brought to 
effect in a manner more agreeable to 
your Anna Howe than it otherwiſe ever 
can. 

1 ſend this day, by a particular hand, 

to the Miſſes Monte ue, your letter of 
juſt reprobation of the greateſt profli- 
gate in the kingdom; and hope I thall 
not have done amiſs that I tranſcribe 

ſome of the paragraphs of your letter 
of the 23d, and ſend them with it, as 
you at firſt intended ſhould be done. 

' You are, it ſeems (and that too much 
for your health) employed in writing. 
I hope it is in penning down the parti- 
culars of your tragical ſtory, And 
my mother has put me in mind to preſs 

ou to it, with a view, that one day, if 
it might be publiſhed under feigned 
names, it would be of as much uſe as 
honour to the ſex. My mother ſays, 
ſhe cannot help admiring you for the 
propriety of your reſentment in your 
refuſal of the wretch; and ſhe would 
be extremely glad to have her advice 
of penning your fad ſtory complied 
with. And then, ſhe ſays, your noble 
conduA throughout your trials and ca- 
lamities will afford not only a ſhining 
example to your ſex; but at the ſame 
time (thoſe calamities befalling svn 
a perſon) a fearful warning to the in- 
conſiderate young creatures of it. 
On 22 we ſhall ſet out on our 
journey; and 1 hope to be back in a 
fortnight, and on my return will have 
one pull more with my mother for a 
London journey: and, if the 23 
muſt be the buying of cloaths, the prin- 


cipal motive will be that of ſeeing once 
more my friend, avhile I can ſay, I have 
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MISS HOWE, TO THE TWO ussks 


_ earneſt advice to her on this head. This 


dated the 23d inſtant, (as ſoon as ſhe 


not finally given conſent to the change 
of a viſitor into a relation, and ſo can 
call myſelf MY OWN, as well as youg 


ANNa How, 
LETTER XI. 


MONTAGUE. - | 
S | 
SAT. JULY 29, 
DEAR LADIES, 5 | 
I Have not been wanting to uſe all my 
A. intereſt with my beloved friend, to 
induce her to forgive and be reconciled 


to 2 kinſman; (though he has ſo ill 
deſerved it) and have even repeated my 


repetition, and the waiting for her an- 
ſwer, having taken up time, have been 
the cauſe, that I could not ſooner do 
myſelf the honour of writing to you 
on this 9 5 5 
Lou will ſee by the incloſed, her im- 
moveable reſolution, grounded on noble 
and high-ſouled motives, which I can- 
not but regret and applaud at the ſame 
time: applaud, for the juſtice of her 
determination, which will confirm all 
ary worthy houſe in the opinion you 
ad conceived of her unequalled me- 
rit; and regret, becauſe I have but too 
much reaſon to apprehend, as well by 
that, as by the report of a gentleman 
juſt come from her, that ſhe is in ſuch 
a declining way as to her health, that 
her thoughts are very differently em- 
ployed than on a continuance here. 
he incloſed letter ſhe thought fit to 
ſend to me unſealed, that, after I had 
peruſed jt, I might forward jt to you: 
and this is the reaſon it is ſuperſcribed 
by myſelf, and ſealed with my ſeal. It 
is very full and peremptbry; but as ſhe 
had been pleaſed, in a letter to me, 


could hold a pen) to give me more am- 
ple reaſons why ſhe could not comply 
with your preſſing requeſts, as well us 
mine, I will tranſcribe ſome of the 
paſſages in that letter, which will give 
one of the wickedeſt men in the worl 
if he (ces them) reaſon to think him- 
elf one of the moſt unhappy, in the 
loſs of ſo incomparable a wife at 
might have gloried in, had he not * 
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fo ſupertatively wicked. Theſe are the 
paſſages: " u 3k 


See for theſe paſſages, Miſs Har- 

1 letter, No. XCI. / Vol. 
VI. dated July 23, marked with 
turned comma's thus *} 


And now, ladies, you have before 

ou my beloved friend's reaſons for her 
refuſal of a man unworthy of the re- 
lation he bears to ſo many excellent 

rſons: and I will add (for I cannot 
be it) chat, the merit and rank of 
the perſon conſidered, and the vile man- 
ner of his proceedings, there never was 
a greater villainy committed: and ſince 
ſhe thinks her firſt and only fault can- 
not be expiated but by death, I pray to 
God daily, and will hourly from the mo- 
ment I ſhall hear of that (ad cataſtrophe, 
that he will be pleaſed to make him the 
ſubje& of his vengeance, in ſome fuch 
way, as that all who know of his per- 
fidious crime, may ſee the hand of 
Heaven in the puniſhment of it! 

You will forgive me, ladies: I love 
not mine own ſoul better than I do Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe, And the diſtreſſes 
ſhe has gone through; the perſecution 
ſhe ſuffers from all her friends; the 
curſe the lies under, for his ſake, from 


her implacable father; her reduced 


health and circumſtances, from high 
health and affluence; and that execrable 
arreſt and confinement, which have 


deepened all her other calamities, (and 


which muſt be laid at his door, as it 
was the act of his vile agents, that, 
whether from his immediate orders or 
not, naturally flowed from his preced- 
ing baſeneſs;) the ſex diſhonoured in the 
eye of the world, in the perſon of one 
of the greateſt ornaments of it; the 
unmanly methods, whatever they were, 
(for I know not all as yet) by which 
he compaſſed her ruin All theſe con- 
fiderations join to juſtify my warmth, 
and my execrations of a man, whom I 
think excluded by his crimes from the 
benefit even of Chriſtian forgiveneſs — 
And were you to ſee all ſhe writes, and 


to know the admirable talents ſhe le 


miſtreſs of, you yourſelves would join 


— me to admire her, and execrate 


Believe me to be, with a high ſenſe 


of your merits, dear ladies, your 510 
lien bumble fer unt, l 1 


_ © Anna Howz. 


weak. And ſo am l. 


veral days paſt, to ſit up 
would not have been ſo long ſilent. 


HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XII. 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
n HARLOWE, 9 


© yr1Day, Joly ak, 

MY DEAREST YOUNG LaDy, ' _ 
Have the conſolation to tell you, 
that my ſon is once again in an hope- 
ful way, as to his health. He defires 
his duty to you, He is very low and 
But this is the 
firſt time that I have been able, for ſe- 
to write, or 1 


Your letter to your ſiſter is received 
and anſwered. You have the anſwer 
by this time, I ſuppoſe, Iwiſh it may 
be to your ſatisfaftiun; but am afraid 
it will not: for, by Betty Barnes, I 
find they were in a great ferment on re- 
ceiving yours, and much divided he- 
ther it ſhould be anſwered or not. The 
will not yet helieve that you are ſo ill, 
as (to my infinite concern) I find you 
are. What paſſed between Mits Har- 
lowe and Miſs Howe, has been, as 1 
feared it would be, an aggravation. 

I ſhewed Betty two or three paſſages 
in your letter to me; and ſhe ſeemed 
moved, and ſaid, ſhe would report them 
favourably, and would procure me a 
viſit from Miſs Harlowe, if I would 
1 to ſhew the ſame to her. But 
have heard no more of that. 

Methinks, I am ſorry you refuſe the 
wicked man: but doubt not, neverthe- 
leſs, that your motives for doing ſo are 
more commendable than my withes that 
you would not. But as you would be 
reſolved, as I may ſay, on life, if you 
rm way to ſuch a thought; and as T 

ave ſo much intereſt in your recovery; 
I cannot forbear ſhewing this regard to 


myſelf, and to aſk you, if you cannot 


et over your juſt reſentments ? — But 
if dare ſay no more on this ſubject. 

W hat a dreadful thing indeed was it 
for my deareſt tender young lady to be 
arreſted in the ' ſtreets of London 
How does my heart go over again for 
you, what yours mul have ſuffered at 
that An. 8 ſuch a _ 
as yours, muſt be light, compared to 
wikt you had ſuffered before. ' 

O my deareſt Miſe Clary, how ſhall 
we know what to pray for, when we 
Pray but that God's will may be dons, 
and that we may be re to - ow 
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When at nine years old, and afterwards 
at eleven, you had a qa g fever, 
how inceſſantly did we all grieve, and 
pray, and put up ourvows to the Throne 
of Grace for your recovery !—For all 
our lives were bound up in your life— 
Yet now, my dear, as it has proved, 
| (eſpecially if we are /ooz to loſe you) 
what a much more deſirable event, both 
For you and for us, would it have been, 
had we then loſt you. ; 
A ſad thing to fay ! But as it is in 
0 love to you that I ſay it, and in 


full conviction that we are not always 


fllt to be our own chuſers, I hope it 
may be exculable; and the rather, as 
the fame reflection will naturally lead 

both you and me to acquieſce under the 
pre ent diſpenſation; ſince we are aſſur- 
ed, that nothing happens by chance; 
and that the greateſt good may, for 
ought we know, be produced from the 
heavieſt evils. | 8 
I am glad you are with ſuch honeſt 


people; and that you have all your ef- 


feats reſtored, How-dreadfully have 
you been uſed, that one ſhould be glad 
of ſuch a poor piece of juſtice as that? 


Your talent at moving the paſſions is 
always hinted at; and this Betty of your. 
ſiſter's never comes near me, that ſhe is 


not full of it. But, as you ſay, whom 
has it moved that you wiſhed to move? 
Vet, were it not for this unhappy no- 
tion, J am ſure your mother would re- 
lent. Forgive me, my dear Miſs Cla- 


ry; for I muſt try one way to be con- 


.vinced if my opinion be not juſt, But 
I will not tel] you what that is, unleſs 
it ſucceeds, I will try, in pure duty 
and love to them, as to you. 

May Heaven be your ſupport in all 
your trials, is the conſtant prayer, my 
deareſt young lady, of your ever-af- 

fectionaie friend aud ſervant, 
| 4 5 Ju bir NORTON. 


LETTER XIV. 
MRS. NORTON, TO MRS, HARLOWE, 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 
HONOURED MADAM, 


EING forbidden (without leave) 


to ſend you any thing I might hap- 
pen to receive from my. beloved Miſs 


Clary, and ſo ill, that I cannot attend 


to aft your leave, I give you this trou- 


ble to let you know, that J have receiy. 
ed a letter from her; which, I think. 
ſnould hereafter be held inexcuſable, 3 
things may happen, if I did not defire 
permiſſion to communicate to you, and 
that as ſoon as poſſible. 
Applications have been made to the 
dear young lady from Lord M. from 
the two ladies bis ſiſters, and from both 
his nieces, and from the wicked man 
himſelf, to forgive and marry him, 
This, in noble indignation for the uſage 
ſhe has received from him, ſhe has ab. 


ſolutely refuſed. And perhaps, Ma. 
dam, if you and the honoured family 


ſhould be of opinion, that to comply 
with their wiſhes is zow the propereſt 


meaſure that can be taken, the cireum. 


ſtances of things may require your au- 


thority or advice to induce her to change 


her mind. „ | 
I have reaſon to believe, that one mo- 


tive for her refuſal], is her full convic. 
tion that ſhe ſhall not long be a trouble 


to any-body; and ſo ſhe would not give 
a huſband a right to interfere with her 
family, in relation to -the eſtate her 
grandfather deviſed to her. But ofthis, 
however, I have not the leaſt intimation 
from her. Nor would ſhe, I dare ſay, 
mention it, as a reaſon, having ſtill 
ſtronger reaſons, from his vile treatment 
of her, to refuſe him. . 

The letter I have received will ſhow 
how truly penitent the dear creature is; 
and if I have your permiſſion, I will 
ſend it ſealed up, with a copy of mine, 
to which it is an anſwer. But as Ire- 
ſolve upon this ſtep without her know- 
ledge, [and indeed I do] I will notac- 
quaint her with it, unleſs it be attended 


with deſirable effects: becauſe, other 


wiſe, beſides making me incur her dil- 
pleaſure, it might quite break her al- 


ready half-broken heart. I am, bo- 


noured Madam, your dutiful and ever- 
obliged ſervant, 


LETTER XV. 


MRS. HARLOWE, TO MRS. JUDITH 
NORTON. | | 


| 8UNDAY, JULY 3% 
E all know your virtyous pro 
dence, worthy woman: we? 
do. But your partiality to this 140 


JuDITH NORTON. 
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raſh favourite is likewiſe known, And 
we are no leſs acquainted with the un- 
happy body's power of painting her 
dittreſſes ſo as to pierce a ſtone, | 


Every-one is of opinion, that the 


dear naughty creature is working about 
to be forgiven and received; and for 
this reaſon it is, that Betty has been 
forbidden [Not by me, you may be 
ſure!] to mention any more of her 
letters; for ſhe did ſpeak to my Bella 
of ſome moving paſſages you read to 
her. EVE 

This will convince you, that nothing 
will be heard in her favour. To what 
purpoſe then ſhould I mention any- 
thing about her?—But you may be 
ſure that I will, if I can have but one 
ſecond. However, that is not at all 
likely, until we ſee what the conſe- 
quences of her crime will be: and who 
can tell that? — She may—How can I 
ſpeak it, and my once darling daugh- 
ter unmarried! She may be with child! 
—This would perpetuate her ſtain. 
Her brother may come to ſome harm; 
which God forbid !—One child's ruin, 
I hope, will not be followed by ano- 
ther's murder. | 

As to her grief, and her preſent mi- 
ſery, whatever it be, ſhe muſt bear with 
it; and it muſt be ſhort of what I hour- 
ly bear for her! Indeed I am afraid 
nothing but her being at the laſt ex- 
tremity of all will make her father, and 
her uncles, and her other friends, for- 
give her. | SIREN 

The eaſy pardon perverſe children 
meet with, when they have done the 
raſheſt and moſt rebellious thing they 
can do, is the reaſon (as ts pleaded 10 
ks every day) that ſo many follow their 
example. They depend upon the in- 
Culgent weakneſs of their parents tem- 
pers, and, in that dependence, harden 
their own hearts: and a little humili- 
ation, when they have brought them- 
ſelves into the foretold miſery, is to be 
a ſufficient atonement for the greateſt 
perverſeneſs. 5 

But for ſuch a child as this [I nen- 
tn what others hourly ſay, but æobat I 
moſt ſorrowyully ſubſcribe to] tolay plots 
and Rtratagems to deceive her parents, 
is well as herſelf; and to run away with 
a libertine : Can there be. any atone- 
ment for her crime! And is ſhe not an- 
23 to God, to us, to you, and 
9 all the world who knew her, for 
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the abuſe of ſuch talents as „e has 
abuſed? abs | 

You ſay her heart is balf- broken: 
is it to be wondered at? Was not her 


fin committed equally againft warning, 
and the light of her own knowledge? 
That he would now marry her, or that 
e would refuſe him, if ſhe believed 
him in earneſt, as ſhe has circumſtanced 
herſelf, is not at all probable; and 
were I inclined to believe it, nobody elſe 
here would. He values not his rela- 
tions; and would deceive them as ſoon 
as any others: his averſion to marriage 
he has always openly declared; and ſtill 
occaſionally declares it. But if he be 
now in earneſt; which every-one who 
knows him muſt doubt : which do you 
think (hating us, too, as he profeſſes ta 
hate and deſpiſe us all) would be moſt 
eligible here: to hear of her death or 
of her marriage with ſuch a vile man? 
To all of us, yet, I cannot ſay! 
For, Oh! my good Mrs. Norton, 
you know what a mother's tenderneſs 
for the child of her heart would make 
her chuſe, notwithſtanding all that 
child's faults, rather than loſe her for 


ever! 5 


But I muſt ſail with the tide; my 


_ own judgment allo joining with the ge- 


neral reſentment; or I ſhould make the 
unhappineſs of the more worthy ſtill 
greater; [my dear Mr. Harlowe's par- 
ticularly] which is already more than 

enough to make them unhappy for the 
remainder of their days. This I know; 
if I were to oppole the reſt, our fon 

would fly out to find this libertine; and 

who could tell what would be the iſſue 

of that with ſuch a man of violence 

and blood, as that Lovelace is known. 
to be? | «ef \ 

All I can expect to prevail for her, 
is, that in a week, or ſo, Mr. Brand 
may be ſent up to enquire privately 
about her preſent ſtate, and way of life, 
and to ſee ſhe is not altogether deſtitute; _ 
for nothing ſhe writes herſelf will be 
regarded. | | 

Her father indeed has, at her earneſt 
requeſt, withdrawn the curſe, which, 
in a paſſion, he laid upon her, at her 
firſt wicked flight from us. But Miſs 
Howe It is a ſad thing, Mrs, Vorton, 
to ſuffer ſo many ways at once] had 
made matters ſo difficult by her undue + 
liberties with us all, as well by ſpeech 
in all companies as by letters written to 

6 my 
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vail upon him to hear her letter read. 

' Theſe liberties of Miſs Howe with 
us; the general cry againſt us abroad, 
wherever we are ſpoken of; and the vi- 
ſible, and not ſeldom audible diſre- 
ſpectfulneſs, which high and low treat 
us with to our faces, as we go to and 
from church, and even at church (for 
no-where elſe have we the heart to go) 
as if none of us had been regarded but 
upon her account; andas if ſhe were in- 
nocent, we all in fault; are conſtant ag- 
gravations, you muſt needs think, to 
the whole family. | 

She has made my lot heavy, I am 
Cure, that was far from being light be- 
fore To tell you truth, I am enjoined 
not to receive any-thing of hers, from 
any hand, without leave. Should 1 
therefore gratify my yearnings after 
her, ſo far as to receive privately the 
letter you mention, what would the caſe 
be, but to torment myſelf, without be- 
ing able to do her good ?—And were 


it to be known—Mr. Harlowe is /o 


paſſionate—And ſhould it throw his 
gout into his ſtomach, as her raſh flight 


did—Indeed, indeed, I am very un- 


happy !—For, Oh my good woman, 
ſhe 107 child Kill Botz unleſs it were 
more in my power — Vet do I long to 
ſee the letter Vou ſay it tells of her 
preſent way and circumſtances.— The 
poor child, who ought to be in poſſeſ- 
ſion of thouſands I- And wil For 
her father will be a faithful ſteward for 
her. — But it muſt be in his own way, 
and at his own time, | | 
And is ſhe really ill ?-ſo wery ill? 
— But ſhe og to ſorrow. — She has 
given a double meaſure of it, 


But does ſhe really believe ſhe ſhall 


not long trouble us ?—But, O my Nor- 
ton: — he muſt, ſhe abi, long trouble 


us For can ſhe think her death, if we 


ſhould be deprived of her, will put an 
end to ovr afflictions? — Can it be 
thought, that the fall of ſuch a child 

wil! not be regretted by us to the laſt 
Hour of our lives? | | 


But, in the letter you have, does ſhe, 


- with out reſerve, expreſs her contrition? 

Has ſhe in it no reflecting hints? Does 
ſhe not aim at extenvations ?—If I 
were to ſee it, will it not ſhock me 10 
much, that my apparent grief may 
expoſe me to harſhneſſes ?=-Can it be 
contrived | 1 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
my Bella, that we could hardly pre- 


ward quiet: although my inward peace 


der. 


ſo muſt I! 


in your preſent illneſs, and your ſon ; 


rendered thus deplorably vain! vet! 


you, for the very reaſon that I myſelf 


But to what purpoſe ?=Don't feng 
it—1 charge you, don't—I dare ng 
ſee it— h 

Yet— 
But, alas! fo | 

O forgive the almoſt diſtracted mo. 
ther! You can. — Vou know how tg 
allow for all this—So I will let it TA 
I will not write over again this part 
of my letter. 
But I chuſe not to know more of 
her, than is communicated to us all 
No more than I dare own have ſeen— 
And what ſome of them may rather 
communicate to me, than receive frm 
me: and this for the ſake of my out. 
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ſuffers more and mote by the compellec 
reſerve. I 
| * 


I was forced to break off. But! 
will now try to conclude my long let. 


I am ſorry youare ill. But if you wer: 
well, I could not, for your own fake, 
wiſh you to go up, as Betty tells us 
you long to do. If you avent, no- 
thing would be minded that came from 
you. As they already think you too 
partial in her favour, your going up | 
would confirm it, and do yourſelf pre. 
judice, and her no good. And aseve- 
ry-body values you here, I adviſe you 
not to intereſt yourſelf too warmly in 
her favour, eſpecially before my Bella's 
Betty, till I can let you know a proper 
tine. Yet to forbid you to loye the 
dear naughty creature, who can? 0 
my Norton ! you ut love her —And 


I ſend yon five guineas, to help you 


for it muſt have lain heavy upor Jon, 
What a ſad, ſad thing, my dezr good 
woman, that all your pains, and all 
pains, for eighteen or nineteen Jen; 
together, have, in ſo few months, deen 


muſt be always your friend, and pity 


deſerve every-one's pity. a 

Perhaps I may find an opportunity 
to pay y ua viſit, as in your illneſs, 
and then may weep over the letter you 
mention, with you, But, for the fu- 
ture, write nothing to me about M 
poor girl, that you think may not be 
communicated to us all. 1 

; ou V: 
And I charge you; as y ae 
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friendſhip, ' 8s you wiſh my peace, not 
to ſay any-thing of a letter you have 
from me, either to the naughty one, or 
to any-body elſe. It was ſome little 
relief (the occaſion given) to white to 
vou, who muſt, in ſo particular a man- 
ner, ſhare my affliction. A mother, 
Mrs. Norton, cannot forget her child, 


though that child could abandon ber 


mother; and, in ſo Wut run away 
with all her mother's comforts!— As J 
can truly ſay, is the caſe of your un- 


bappy friend, 
| | CHARLOTTE HARLOWE. 


"ITED TER u. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRS, 
_ KEBITH NORTON. 


SAT. JULY 29. 


{ur you, my dear Mrs. 


Norton, with all my heart, on your 
ſon's recovery; which I pray to God, 
with your own health, to ꝓerfect. 

[ write in ſome hurry, being appre- 
benſive of the conſequence of the hints 


tions, T preſume you mean] but you 

will not tell me what, you fay, if it 

prove unſucceſsful. DS | 
Now I muſt beg of you, that you 


will not take any ſtep in my favour, 


with which you do not firſt acquaint 
me. 
I have but one requeſt to make to 
them, beſides what is contained in my 
letter to my ſiſter; and I would not, 
methinks, for the ſake of their own 
future peace of mind, that they ſhould 
be teazed ſo, by your well-meant kind- 
neſs, and that of Miſs Howe, as to be 
put upon denying me that. And why 
thould more be aſked for me than I can 
partake of? More than is abſolutely 
neceſſary for my own peace ? 
You ſuppoſe I ſhould have my ſiſter's 
anſwer to my letter, by the time yours 
reached my hand. I have it: and a 
ſevere one, a very ſevere one it is. 
Yet, conſidering my fault in their eyes, 
and the provocations I am to ſuppoſe 


they ſo newly had from my dear Miſs = 
A * See Vol. II. page 230. 


y give of ſome method you propoſe 
to try in my favour: [With my rela- 
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Howe, I am to look upon it as a fa- 
vour, that it was anſwered at all. 1 
will ſend you a copy of it ſoon; as 
alſo of mine, to which it is an an- 
ſwer. 

I have reaſon to be very thankful, 
that my father has withdrawn that 
heavy malediQion, which affected me 
ſo much—A parent's curſe, my dear 
Mrs. Norton! What child .could die 
in peace under a parent's curſe! ſo li- 
terally fulfilled too as this has been in 
what relates to this life? 45 

My heart is too full to touch upon 
the particulars of my ſiſter's letter, L 
can make but one atonement for my 
fault. May that be accepted! And 
may it ſoon be forgotten, by every dear 
relation, that there was ſuch an un- 
happy daughter, fifter, or niece, as 
Clariſſa Harlowe ! | 2 

My couſin Morden was one of thoſe, 
who was ſo earneſt in prayer for my 
recovery, at nine and eleven years of 
age, as you mention. My ſiſter thinks 
he will be one of thoſe, who will wiſh 
I neyer had had a being. But pray, 


when he does come, let me hear of it 


with the firſt. 


Vou think, that were it not for that 


unhappy notion of my moving talent 
my mother would relent. What would 
I give to ſee her once more, and, al- 
though unknown to her, to kiſs but 
the hem of her garment! . 
Could J have thought, that the laſt 
time I ſaw her would have been the 
laſt, with what difficulty ſhould I have 


been torn from her, embraced feet. 


And when, ſcreened behind the yew- 


hedge, on the gth of April laſt“, I 
ſaw my father, and my uncle Antony, 
and my brother and fiſter, how little 
did I think, that that would be the laſt 
time I ſhould ever ſee them; and, in ſo 
thort' a ſpace, that ſo many dreadful 
evils would befal me! RY 
But I can write nothing but what 
mult give you trouble, I will there- 
fore, after repeating my deſire that you 
will not intercede for me but with my 
previous conſent, conclude with the 
aſſurance, that T am, and ever will 
be, your moſt affectionate and duliſul 
| CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
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LETTER ei. 


Miss ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
CLARISSA HARLOWE, | 


[1N ANS WEM TO HE"S OF FRIDAY, 
JULY-21. LETTER Hof 


THURSDAY, JULY 27. 

o MY UNHAPPY LOST SISTER! | 

\ HAT a miſerable hand have 

you made of your romantick 

and giddy expedition I pity you at 
my heart. f 3 

You may well grieve and repent !— 

Lovelace has left you !—In what way or 

circumſtances, you know beſt. 


I wiſh your conduct had made your 


_ caſe more pitiable, But 'tis your own 
ſeeking! | 8 


God help you! For you have not a 


Friend will look upon you! — Poor, 
wicked, undone creature!—PFallen, as 


you are, againſt warning, againſt expo- 


ſtulation, againſt duty! | © 
But it ſignifies nothing to reproach 

you. I weep over you. 
My poor mother! — Your raſhneſs 


and folly have made her more miſerable. 


than you can be. Vet ſhe has beſought 
my father to grant your requeſt, 


My uncles joined with her; for they 


thought there was a little more modeſty 


in your letter than in the lettegs of your 
pert advocate : and my father is pleaſed 


to give me leave to write—but only 
theſe words for him, and no more :.— 


That he withdraws the curſe he laid 


upon you, at the firſt hearing of your 
wicked flight, ſo far us it is in his power 
to do it; and hopes that your preſent 
puniſhment may be all that you will 


meet with, For the reſt, he will never 


own you, nor forgive you; and grieves 
he has ſuch a daughter in the world. 

- All this, and more, you have de- 
ſerved from him, and from all of us: 
but what have you done to this aban- 


doned libertine, to deſerve what you 


Have met with at his havds ?—I fear, I 


fear, ſiſter But no more !—A bleſſed 


four months work have you made of it! 
My brother is now at Edinburgh, 
ſent thither by my father, [though he 
knows not thig to be the motive] that 
he may not meet your triumphant de- 
luder, | EM Ft 2 
We are told he would be glad to 
marry you: put why, then, did he a- 


bandon you? He had kept you till he 
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was tired of you, no queſtion and iti 


not likely he would wiſh to have you, 


but upon the terms you have alread 
without all doubt, been bis. 
You oughtto adviſe your friend Mig 
Howe to concern herſelf leſs in your 
matters than ſhe does, except ſhe could 
do it with more decency. She has writ. 
ten three letters to me: very inſolent 


ones. Your favourer, poor Mrs, Nor. 


ton, thinks you know nothing of the 
pert creature's writing. I hope yoy 
don't. But then the more impertinent 


the writer. But believing the fond wo. 


man, I ſat down the more readily to 
anſwer your letter; and I write with 
leſs ſeverity, I can te!l you, than other. 
wiſe I ſhould have done, if I had an. 


ſwered it at all. 


Monday laſt was your birth. day. 


Think, poor ungrateful wretch, as you 


are! how we all uſed to keep it; and 
you will not wonder to be told, that 
we ran away from one another that day, 
But God give you true penitence, if 
you have it not already! And it aui 


be true, if it be equal to the ſhame and 


the ſorrow you have given us all. Your 
afitted ſiſter, 1 


ARA DELLA HARLOWE, 


Your couſin Morden is every dayex- 


pected in England. He, as well as 


others of the family, when he comes 

to hear what a bleſſed piece of work 

you have made of it, will wiſhyou 
never had had a being. 


LETTER XVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. ; 


SUNDAY, JULY 30. 


| \ f O U have given me great pleaſure, 


my deareſt friend, by your ap- 
probation of my reaſonings, and of my 
reſolution founded upon them, nevet to 
have Mr. Lovelace. This approbation 
is ſo right a thing, give me leave tolay, 
from the nature of the caſe, and from 


the ſtrit honour and true dignity of 


mind, which I always admired in m 
Anna Howe, that I could hardly tell to 
what, but to my evil deſtiny, which of 
late would not let me pleaſe any-000Y» 
to attribute the advice you gave me to 
the contrary, 


But let not the ill ſtate of my health 
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what that may naturally tend to, 
=_ you. I . told you, that T 
will not run away from life, nor avoid 
the means that may continue it, if God 
(oe fit: and if he do not, who ſhall re- 
ine at his will? | | 
If it ſhall be found, that J have not 
adted unworthy of your love, and of my 
own character, in my greater trials, 
that will be a happineſs to both on re- 


flection. | 
The ſhock which you ſo earneſtly ad- 


viſe me to try to get above, was a ſhock, 


the greateſt that I could receive, But, 
my dear, as it was not occaſioned by my 
fault, 1 hope T am already got above it. 
I hope I am. 

I am more grieved (at times, how- 
ever) for others, than for my elf. And 
ſol ought. For as to myſelf, I cannot 
but refle&, that I have had an eſcape, 
rather than a loſs, in miſſing Mr. Love- 
lace for a huſband —Even had he 7zot 
committed the vileſt of all outrages. 
Let any- one, who knows my ſtory, 
collect his character from his behaviour 
to me, before that outrage; and then 
judge, whether it was in the leaſt pro- 
bal e that ſuch a man ſhould make me 
happy. But to collect his character from 
his principles with regard to the ſex in 
general, and from his enterprizes upon 


many of them, and to conſider the 


cruelty of bis nature, and the ſportiqe- 
neſs of his invention, together with the 
high opinion he has of bimfelf, it will 
not be doubted that a wife of his muſt 
have heen miſerable; and more mitera- 
ble if ſhe loved him, than ſhe could 
= been were ſhe to be indifferent to 
im. | 

A twelvemonth might yery probably 
have put a period tomy life: ſituated as 
| was with my friends; perſecuted and 
haraſſed as I have been by my brother 
and ſiſter; and my very heart torn,in 
pieces by the avilful, and (as it is now 
apparent) premeditated ſuſpenſes of the 


man, whoſe gratitude I wiſhed to en- 


gage, and whoſe protection I was the 
more entitled to expect, as he had rob- 


bed me of every ather, and reduced me 
to an abſolute 


ſelf. Indeed I once thought that it was 


| his view to bring me to this, (as he 
hated my tamily;) and uncomfortable 

enough for me, if it had been all. 
Can it be thought, my dear, that my 
rt was not more than half broken 


(bappy as 1 way before I knew Mr, 


dependance upon him 
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Lovelace) by ſuch a grievous <hange 
in my circumſtances? — Indeed it was. 


Nor perhaps was the wicked violence 


wanting to have cut ſhort, though poſ- 
ſibly not ſo wery ſhort, a life that he has 
ſported with. a 
Had I been his but a month, he muſt 
have poſſeſſed the eftate on which my 
relations had ſet their hearts; the more 
to their regret, as they hated him as 
much as he hated them. | 
Have not reaſon, theſe things con- 
ſidered, to think myfelf happier with- 


out Mr. Lovelace than I could have 


been with him My ai too unviolat - 
ed; and very little, nay, not any-thing 
as to him, to reproach myſelf with? 
But with my relations it is otherwiſe, 
They indeed deſerve to be pitied. They 
are, and no doubt will long be, un- 
happy. 3 


To judge of their reſentments and of 


their conduct, we muſt put ourſelves in 
their ſituation ;—And while they think 
me more in fault than themſelves, 
(whether my favourers are of their opi- 
nion, or not) and have a right to judge 
for themſelves, they ought to have great 
allowances made for them; my parents 


eſpecially, They ſtand at leaſt . 
acquitted, (that cannot I;) and the 
rather, as they can recollect, to their 


pain, their paſt indulgences to me, and 
their unqueſtionable love. | 
Your partiality for the friend you ſo 


much value, will not eaſily let you come 


into this way of thinking. 


But only, 


my dear, be ere to conſider the mat- 
| 


ter in the following light, 


Here was my MOTHER, one of the 


moſt prudent perſons of her ſex, mar- 
ried into a family, not perhaps ſo hap- 
pily tempered as herſelf; but every- 


one of which ſhe had the addreſs, ſor a 


great while, abſolutely to govern as ſhe 
pleaſed by her directing wiſdom, at the 


lame time that they knew not but her 
preſcriptions were the dictates of their. 


own hearts; ſuch a ſweet art had ſhe of 
conquering by ſeeming to yield, Think, 
my dear, what muſt be the pride and 
the pleaſure of ſuch a mother, that in 
my brother the could give a /o7 to the 
family ſhe diſtinguiſhed with her love, 


not unworthy of their wiſhes ; a daugh-. 


ter, in my iter, of whom the had no 
reaſon to be aſhamed ; and in ne a ſe- 
cond daughter, whom every-body com - 
plimented, (ſuch was their partial fa. 
vour to me) as being the ſtil] | 

| . mediate 


\ 


more im 
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mediite likeneſs of herſelf? How, ſelf- 
pleaſed, couid ſhe ſmile round upon a 
Famile ſhe had ſo bleſſed ! ' What com- 
pliments were paid her upon the ex- 
ame ſhe had given us, which was fol- 
lowed wrth ſuch kopeful eff:&s! With 
what a noble confidence could ſhe look 
upon her dear Mr, Harlowe, as u per- 
fon made happy by ber; and he de- 
lighted to think, that nothing but pu- 
rity Freamed from a fountain ſo pure! 
Now, my dear, reverſe, as | daily do, 
this charming proſpect. See my dear 
21:4, forrowing en her cloſet; endea- 


yorring to ſuppreſs her forrow at her 


table, and in theſe retirements where 
forrow was hefe ftrarger ; hanging 
down her nentive head : ſmiles nou. more 
beamiog over het benign  aſpe$t : her 
virtue made to ſuffer for faults the 
could not be evilfy of: her patience 
continually fried, (becauſe ſhe has more 
of it than any other) with repetitions 
of faults ſhe 16 as much wounded: by, 
as thoſe can he from whon: ſhe ſo often 
heirs of them: taking to herſelf, as 
the fourtain-head, a aint which only 
had ini:Rcd one of the under-currents; 
afraid to open her hps (were ſhe will- 
ing) in my favour, leſt it ſhould be 
thought ſhe his any bias in her own 
mind to failings ht never could have 
been ſuſpuRed in ber: robbed of that 
ples fing merit, which the mother of 
well nurtured and hope ul children 
may glory in: every one who viſits 
her, or is viſited by her, by dumb ſhew, 
and looks that mean more than words 
can expreſs, cundoling where they uſed 
to congratulate: the affected hlence 
wounding: the comp: ſſionating look 
reminding: the half ſuppreſſed figh in 
them, calling up deeper ſighs from her; 
and their averted eves, while they en- 
deavour to reſtrain the rifing tear, pro- 


_ voking tears from her, that will not be 


reſtrained, | | 
When I confider theſe things, and, 
added to theſe, the pangs that tear in 
pieces the ſtronger heart of my Fa- 
THER. becauſe it cannot relieve itſelf 


by thoſe tears which carry the torturing 


grief 10 the eyes of ſofter ſpiriis: the 
cver-boiling tumults of my impatient 
and uncontrovlable BROTHER, piqued 
te the heart of his honour, in the fall 
of a ſiſter, in whom he once gloried: 
the pride of an ELDER SISTER, who 
h:d ._iven unwilling way to the honours 
paid over her head to one born after 


Her: and, laſtly, the diſhonour 1 bare 


brought upon two UNCLES, who each 
contended which ſhould moſt favonr 
their then happy niece :—Whey I fay 
I reflect upon my fault in theſe ſtrong, 
yet juſt lights, what room can there be 
to cenſure any body but my unhappy 
felf ? And how much reaſon have Lt 


ſay: f 1 1 J ufl ify myſel nine 6Wn heart 
ball condemn me: if I ſoy I an per. 


* fect, it ſhall alſo prove me perverſe?” 
Here permit me to lay down my pep 
for a few moments. | | 


You are very obliging to me, inter. 
tionally, I know, when you tell me, It 
is in my power to haſten the day of Mr, 
Hickman's happineſs, But yet, give 
me leave to ſay, that I admire this kind 
aſſurance Jeſs than any other paragraph 
of your letter. ; 

In the fit place you know it is at 
in my power to ſay when can diſmiſs 
my phyncian; and you thould not put 
the celebrition of a marriage intended 
by yourſeif, and fo deſirable to your 
mother, upon ſo precarious an iſſue, 


Nor will I accept of a compliment, which 


muſt mean a flight to her. 

If any thing could give me a reliſh 
for life, after what J have ſuffered, it 
would be the hopes of the continuance 
of the more than ſiſterly love, which 
has, for years, uninterruptedly bound 
us together as one mind.—And why, 
my dear, ſhould yen defer giving (by 


a tie ſtil] ſtronger) another friend to one 


who has ſo few ? | 

I am glad you have ſent my letter to 
Miſs Montague. I hope I ſhall hear no 
more of this unhappy man. 


I had begun the particulars of my 
tragical ftory : but it is ſo painful a 


taſk, and I have ſo many more impor- 
tant things to do, and, as 1 apprehend, 
ſo little time to do them in, that, could 


LI avoid it, I would go na farther init. 


Then, to this hour, I know not by 
what means ſeveral of his machinations 
to ruin me were brought about; fo that 
ſome material parts of my fad ſtory 
muſt be defect: ve, if I were to fi: down 
to write it. But I have been thinking 
of a way that will anſwer the end wiſhe 


for by your mother and you full as 


well; perhaps better. 
Mr. Lovelace, it ſeems, has com. 


municated to his friend Mr. Bale 
all that has paſſed between himſelf and 


me, as he went on, Mr. Belford ao 
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not been able to deny it. So that (as 
we may obſerve by the way) a poor 
young creature, whoſe indifcretion has 
given a libertine power over her, has a 
reaſon be little thinks of, to regret her 
folly ; ſince theſe wretches, who have 
no more honour in one point than in 
another, ſcruple not to make her weak - 


neſs a part of their triumph to their 


brother-libertines. 
have nothing to apprehend of this 
fort, if I have the juſtice done me in his 
letters, which Mr. Belford aſſures me I 
have: and therefore the particulars of 
my ſtory, and the baſe arts of this vile 
man, will, I think, be beſt collected 
from thoſe very letters of his, (if Mr. 
Belford can be prevailed upon to com- 


municate them;) to which I dare ap- 


peal with the ſame truth and fervor as 
he did, who fays—* Oh that one would 
© hear me! and that mine adverſary had 
© written a book! —Surely, I would take 
' it upon my ſhoulders, and bind it to me 
t as a crown! For I covered not my 
* tranſerefions as Adam, by hiding mine 
iniguity in my boſom.” | 
There is one way which may be fal- 
len upon to induce Mr. Belford to com- 


municate theſe letters; fince he feems 


to have (and declares he always had) a 
fincere abhorrence of his friend's baſe- 
neſs to me: but that, you'll ſay, when 
you hear it, is a ſtrange one. Never- 
theleſs, I am very earneſt upon it at pre- 
ſent. 

It is no other than this: 

I think to make Mr. Belford the exe- 
eutorof my laſt will, [Don't be ſurpriz- 


ed: ] and with this view I permit his viiits, 


with the leſs feruple: and every time I 
fee him, from his concern for me, am 
more and more inclined to do ſo, If I 
bold in the ſame mind, and if he accept 
the truſt, and will communicate the 
materials in his power, thoſe, joined 
with what you can furniſh, will anſwer 
the whole end, V 

I know you will ſtart at my notion 
of ſuch 

ear, conſider, in my preſent circum- 
ances, what I can do better, as I am 
empowered to make a will, and have 


coniderable. matters in my own diſ- 


poſa], 


_ Your mother, I am ſure, would not 
conlent that you_ſhould take this office 
pon you. It might ſubje& My. 

man to the inſults of that violent 
Ai. Mrs, Norton cannot, for ſcve- 


a man of great ſpirit; and as the other 


an executor: but pray, my 


U 
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ral reaſons reſpecting herſelf. My 
brother looks upon what I ought to 
have, as his right: my uncle Harlowe 
1s already one of my truſtees (as my 
coutin Morden is the other) for the 
eſtate my grandfather left me: but you 
ſee I could not get froin my own family 
the few guineas J left behind me at 
Harlowe Place; and my uncle Antony 
once threatened to- have ,my grandfa- 
ther's will controverted, My father # 
—To be fure, my dear, I could not 
expect that my father would do all E 
wiſh ſhould be done: and a vill to be 
executed by a father for a daughter, 
(parts of it, perhaps, abſolutely againſt 
his own judgment) carries ſomewhat 
daring and preſcriptive in the very 
word. | * 

If indeed my coufin Morden were to 
come in time, and would undertake 
this truſt But even him it might ſub- 
ject to hazards; and the more, as he is 


man (of as great) looks upon me 
(unprotected as I have long been) as 
his property. | = 
Now Mr. Belford, as I have already 
mentioned, knows every - thing that 
has paſſed. He is a man of ſpirit, and 
it ſeems, as fearleſs as the other, with 
more humane qualities. You don't 
know, my dear, what inſtances of ſin- 
cere humanity this Mr. Belford has 
ſhewn, not only on occaſton of the 
cruel arreſt, but on 'feveral oeccafions 
ſince, And Mrs. Lovick, has taken 
pains to enquire after his general cha- 
racter; and hears a very good one f 
him, for juſtice and generoſity in all 
his concerns of meum and tuum, as 
they are called: he has a knowledge of 
law-matters; and has two executor- - 
ſhips upon him at this time, in the 
diſcharge of which his honour is un- 

queſtioned; 7 | 
All thefe reaſons have already in a 
manner determined me to aſł this favour 
of him; although it will have an odd 
ſound with it to make an intimate 
friend of Mr, Lovelace my executor, 
This is certain: my brother will be 
more acquieſcent a great deal in ſuch a 
caſe with the articles of my will, as he 
will ſee, that it will be to no purpoſe | 
to controvert ſome of them, which 
elſe, I dare ſay, he would controvert, 
or perſuade my other fiiends to do fo, 
And who would invoive an executor 
in a law-fuit, if they could help it 
| | Which 
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Which would be the caſe, if any-body 
were left whom my brother al hope 
to awe or controul; ſince my father 
has poſſeſſion of all, and is abſolutely 
governed by him. [Angry ſpirits, 
my dear, as I have often ſeen, will be 
overcome by more angry ones, as well 
as ſometimes be diſarmed by the meek. J 
— Nor would I wh, you may believe, 
to have effects torn out of my father's 
hands: while Mr. Belford, who is a 
man of fortune, (and a good cecono- 
miſt in his'own affairs) would have no 
Intereſt but to do juſtice. 

Then he exceedingly preſſes for ſome 
occaſion to ſhew his readineſs to ſerve 
me: and he would be able to manage 
his violent friend, over whom he has 
more influence than any other perſon. 


But, after all, I know not, if it 


were not more eligible by far, that my 
ſtory, and myſelf too, ſhould be for- 
gotten as ſoon as poſſible. And of 
this I ſhall have the leſs doubt, if the 
character of my parents [You will 
forgive me, my dear] cannot beguard- 
ed againſt the unqualified bitterneſs, 
which, from your affectionate zeal for 
me, has ſometimes mingled with your 
ink —A point that t, and (I inſiſt 
upon it) uſt be well conſidered of, if 
any-thing be done which your mother 
and you are deſirous to have done. 
The generality of the world 1s too apt 
to oppoſe a duty—And general duties, 
my dear, ought not to be weakened by 
the juſtification of a ſingle perſon, 
however unhappily circumſtanced. 

Muy father wo been ſo good as to 
take off the heavy malediction he laid 
me under, I muſt be now ſolicitous 


for a laſt bleſſing; and that is all I 
mall phony to petition for. My fil- 


ter's letter, communicating this grace, 
is a ſevere one: but as ſhe writes to me 
as from every-body, how could I ex- 
pect it to be otherwiſe ? rs 

Tf you ſet out to-morrow, this letter 
cannot reach you till you get to your 
aunt Harman's. I ſhall therefore di- 
rect it thither, as Mr, Hickman in- 
ſtructed me. 11 
I hope you will have met with no in- 
conveniences in your little de and 
voyage; and that you will have found 
in good health all whom you wiſh to 

ſee well. 

If your relations in the little iſland 


join their ſolicitations with your mo- 


ther's commands, to have your nup- 
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tials celebrated before you leave them 
let me beg of you, my dear, to oblize 


them. How grateful will the notifi. 


cation that you have done ſo be 10 


your wer faithful and aſfectianaie 


CLARISSA HART OWI. 


LETTER XIX. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, To 
MISS HARLOWE, 


= SATURDAY, JuLy 29, 
Repine not, my dear ſiſter, at the ſe. 
verity you have been pleaſed to ex. 

preſs in the letter you favoured me 
with; becauſe that ſeverity was accom. 
panied with the grace I had petitioned 
for; and becauſe the reproaches of 
mine own heart are ſtronger than any 
other perſon's reproaches can he: and 
yet I am not half fo cujpable as I am 
imagined to be: as would be allowed, 


if all the circumſtances of my unhappy 
ſtory were known; and which I ſhall. 


be ready to communicate to Mrs, Nor- 


ton, if ſhe be commiſſioned to enquire 


into them; or to you, my ſiſter, if 
you can have patience to bear them. 
I remembered, with a bleeding 


heart, what day the 24th of July was. 


I began with the eve of it; and I paſſed 
the day jtfelf—as it was fit I ſhould paji 
{t. | Nor have I any comfort to give to 
my dear and ever-honoured father an} 
mother, and to you, my Bella, but 


this— That, as it was the firſt 27 


anniverſary. of my birth, in all pio- 
bability, it will be the /aft. 
Believe me, my dear hſter, I ſay not 


this, merely to move compaſſion, but 
from the 5% grounds. And as, en 


that account, TI think it of the highet 


importance to my peace of mind to ob. 
tain one further favour, I would chu! 


to owe to your interceſſion, as ny U. 
ter, the leave I beg, to addreſs half 3 
dozen lines (with the hope of having 
them anſwered as I wiſh) to either or 


to both my honoured parents, to beg 


their /aft bleſſing. | 
This bleffing is all the favour I have 
now to aſk: it is all I dare to alk; ye 


am ] afraid to ruſh at once, though by 


letter, into the preſence of either. An 
if I did not aſk it, it might ſeem tobe 
owing to ſtubbornneſs and want of du, 
ty, when my heart is all humility an 

| ON penitenc&s 
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jtence. Only, be ſo good as, to 
embolden me to attempt this taſk — 
Write but this one line, Clary Har- 
© lowe, you are at liberty to write as 
« vou deſire. This will be enough— 
And ſhall, to my laſt hour, be ac- 
knowledged as the greateſt favour, by 


your truly penitent ſiſter, 
__ CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
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LETTER XX. 


MRS, NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
MARLOWE. 


MONDAY, JULY 31. 
MY DEAREST YOUNG LADY, | 
Muſt indeed own, that I took the 
liberty to write to your mother, of- 


leave, yours of the 24th: by which I 
thought ſhe would ſee what was the 
ſtate of your mind; what the nature of 
your laſt troubles was, from the wick - 
ed arreſt; what the people are where 
you lodge; what propoſals were made 
you from Lord M. 's family; alſo your 
lincere penitence; and how much Miſs 
Howe's writing to them, in the terms 
ſhe wrote in, diſturbed you—But, as 
you have taken the matter into your 
own hands, and forbid me, in your 
lat, to act in this nice affair unknown 
to you, I am glad the letter was no? 
required of me- And indeed it may be 
better that the matter lie wholly be- 
tween you and them; ſince my affec- 
tion for you is thought to proceed from 
partiality. | 
They would chuſe, no doubt, that 
you ſhould owe to themſelves, and not 
to my humble mediation, the favour 
for which you ſo earneſtly ſue, and of 
which I would not have you deſpair: 
for I will venture to aſſure you, that 
Jour mother is ready to take the firſt 
opportunity to ſhew her maternal ten- 
eſs: and this I gather from ſeveral 


myſelf upon, | 
long to be with you, now I am 
er, and now by ſon is in a fine 
uy of recovery, But is it not hard, 
f ae it ſignified to me, that at pro- 
ent it will not be taken well, if I go? 


\ 
qe 


fering to incloſe to her, if ſhe gave me 


nts I am not at liberty to explain 


* Dr. Lewens 
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—I ſuppoſe, while the reconciliation, 


which I hope will take place, is nego- 


ciating by means of the correſpon- 
dence ſo newly opened between you 
and your ſiſter. But if you would 
have me come, I will rely on my good 
intentions, and riſque every-one's diſ- 
pleaſure. 8 
Mr. Brand has buſineſs in town; to 
ſalicit for a benefice which it is ex- 
pected the incumbent will be obliged 
to quit for a better preferment: and 
when there, he rs to enquire privately 
after your way of life, and of your 
health. | 
He is a very officious young man; 
and, but that your uncle Harlowe 


(who has choſen him for this errand) 


regards him as an oracle, your mother 
had rather any-body elſe had been 
ſent. | h * 
He is one of thoſe puzzling, overs 
doing gentlemen, who think they ſee 
farther into matters than any-body 
elſe, and are fond of diſcovering my- 
ſteries where there are none, in order 
to be thought ſhrewd men. 

I can't ſay I like him, either in the 
pulpit or out of it: I who had a fa- 
ther one of the. ſoundeſt divines and 


fineſt ſcholars in the kingdom; who 


never made an oſtentation of what he 
knew; but loved and venerated the 
goſpel he taught, preferring it to all 
other learning; to be obliged to hear a 
young man depart from his text as 


ſoon as he has named it; (ſo contrary, 


too, to the example ſet him by his 
learned and * principal“, when 
his health permits him to preach) and 
throwing about, to a Chriſtian and 


country audience, ſcraps of Latin 


and Greek from the Pagan claſſicks; 


and not always brought in with great 
propriety neither; (if I am to judge, 


by the only way given me to judge of 
them, by the Engliſh he puts them in- 


to) is an indication of fomething 


wrong, either in his bead, or his 


heart, or both; for, otherwiſe, his edu- 


cation at the univerſity muſt haye 
taught him better. You know, my 
dear Miſs Clary, the honour I have 
for the cloth: it is owing to that, that 
I fay what I do. 


I know not'the day he is to ſet outz f 


and as his enquiries are to be private, 


4 he 


*. 
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be pleaſed to take no notice of this in- 
telligence. I have no doubt, that 
our life and converſation are ſuch, as 
may defy the ſcrutinies of the moſt of- 
ficious enquirer. | 

I am juſt now told, that you have 
written a ſecond letter to your ſiſter: 
but am afraid they will wait for Mr. 
Brand's report, before further favour 
will be obtained from them; for they 
will not yet believe you are ſo ill as J 
Fear you are. 


But you would ſoon find, that you 


have an indulgent mother, were ſhe at 
liberty to act according to her own in- 
clination. And this gives me great 
hopes that all will end well at laſt: for 
I verily think that you are in the right 
way to a reconciliation. God give a 
bleſſing to it, and reſtore your health, 

and you to all your friends, prays your 

 ever-affedtionate | 


Your good mother has privately ſent 


me five guineas: ſhe is pleaſed to 


ſay, to help us in the ilIneſs we 


have been afflicted with; but, 


more likely, that I might ſend 


them to you, as from myſelf, I 


hope, therefore, I may ſend them 


up, with ten more I have ſtill 
left. | | | 
I will ſend you word of Mr. Mor- 


den's arrival, the moment I know 


relations and you. 


LETTER A. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO 
1 MRS. NORTON. | 


© WEDNE9DAY, AUG. 2. 
OU give me, my dear Mrs. 

Norton, great pleaſure in hear- 
ing of yours and your ſon's recoyery. 
May you continue, for many, many 
years, a bleſſing to each other! 


You tell me, that you did actually 


write to my mother, offerizg to incloſe 
to her mine of the 24th paſt: and you 
ſay, It was not required of you. That 
is to ſay, although you cover it over as 
gently as you could, that your offer 
was rejected; which makes it evident, 
that no plea will be made for me. Yet, 


 JupiTH NORTON. 


hear'as to my 


the enquiries of the moſt officious. 
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you bid me hope, that the grace I ſued 


for would, in time, be granted. 

The grace I then ſued for was indeq 
granted: but you are afraid, you fay 
that they will wait for Mr. Brand's re. 
port, before favour will be obtained in 
return to the ſecond letter which ! 
wrote to my ſiſter: and you add, That 
I have an indulgent mother, were ſhe 
at liberty to a& according to her own 
inclination; and that all will end well 
at laſt. 

But what, my dear Mrs. Norton, 
what 1s the grace I ſue for in my ſecond 
letter ?—Tt is not that they will receive 
me into favour—If they think it is, 
they are miſtaken, I do not, I cannot 
expect that: nor, as I have often ſaid, 
ſhould I, if they would receive me, 
bear to live in the eye of thoſe dear 
friends whom I have ſo grievouſly of. 


fended. Tis only, fimply, a bleſſing 


I aſk: a bleſſing to die with, not to 
live with. Do they know that? And 
do they know, that their unkindneſs 


will perhaps ſhorten my date? So that 


their favour, if ever they intend to 
grant it, may come too late, 
Once more, I deſire you not to think 
of coming to me. I have no uneafi- 
neſs now, but what proceeds from the 
apprehenſion of ſeeing a man I would 


not ſee for the world, if I could help 


it; and from the ſeverity of my nearek 
and deareſt relations: a ſeverity entire 


5 | their oaun, I doubt; for you tell me, 
If agreeable, I ſhould be glad to 
Know all that paſſes between your 


that my brother is at Edinburgh! You 
would therefore heighten their ſeverity, 
and make yourſelf enemies beſides, if 
you were to come to me—Don't you 
ſee that you would? ; 
Mr. Brand may come, if he will 
He is a clergyman, and muſt mea! 
well; or I muſt think fo, let him fay 


of me what he will. All my fear is, 


that, as he knows I am in diſgrace 
with a family whoſe eſteem he 15 defir- 
ous to cultivate; and as he has obliga. 
tions to my uncle Harlowe, and to mi 


father; he will be but a Janguid ac. 


quitter—Not that I am afraid of whit 
he, or any-body in the world, can 
conduct. You i) 
my revered and dear friend, indee 
you. may, reſt ſatisfied, that that is 


ſuch as may warrant me to challenge 


I will ſend you copies of what * 
as you deſire, when I have an an wer 0 
my ſecond letter, I now beg, 
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wiſh, that J had taken the heart to write 
to my father himſelf; or to my mother, 
atleaſt; inſtead of to my ſiſter; and yet 
I doubt my poor mother can do nothing 
for me of herſelf. A ſtrong confede- 
racy, my dear Mrs. Norton, (a ſtrong 
confederacy, indeed!) againſt a poor 
irl, their daughter, filter, niece 
My brother, perhaps, got it renewed 
before he left them. He needed not— 
His work is done; and more than done. 
Don't afflict yourſelf about money- 
matters on my account. I have no 
occaſion for money. I am glad my 
mother was ſo confiderate to you, I 
was in pain for you, on the ſame ſub- 
ject. But Heaven will not permit ſo 
ood a woman to want the humble 
bleſſings ſhe was always ſatisfied with. 
I wiſh every individual of our family 
were but as rich as you !—O my mam- 
ma Norton, you are rich! You arerich 
indeed! — The true riches are ſuch 
content as you are bleſſed with.—And 
I hope in God, that I am in the way 

to be rich too. | 
Adieu, my ever-indulgent friend. 
You fay, all will be at laſt happy 
And I u it will- I confide that it 
will, with as much ſecurity, as you 
may, that I will be to my laſt hour 

your ever-grateful and aſfectionate 
Cx. HARLOWE. 


LETTER XXII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


| TUESDAY, AUG. I. 
12 moſt confoundedly chagrined 
and diſappointed; for here, on Sa- 


turday, arrived a meſſenger from Miſs 


Howe, with a letter to my couſins *; 
which I knew nothing of till yeſter- 
day; when Lady Sarah and Lady Betty 
were procured to be here, to fit in 
judgment upon it with the old peer, 
and my two kinſwomen. And never 
was bear ſo miſerably baited as thy 
poor friend ! And for what Why, 


for the cruelty of Miſs Harlowe : for 


have I committed. any new offence ? 
And would I not have reinſtated my- 
ſelf in her favour upon her own terms, 
2 could? And is it fair to puniſh me 
or what is my misfortune, and not 
my fault? Such event-judging fools as 


See Letter XII, of this Volume. 
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I have for my relations! I am aſhamed 
of them all. | Eh 

In that of Miſs Howe was incloſed 
one to her from Miſs Harlowe , to be 
tranſmitted to my couſins, containing 
a final rejection of me; and that in 
very vehement and poſitive terms; yet 
ſhe pretends, that in this rejection ſhe 
is governed more by principle than paſ- 


ion [Damn'd lye, as ever was told !] 


Aud, as a proof that ſhe is, ſays, that 
ſhe can forgive me, and does, on this 
one condition, That I will neve; mo- 
leſt her more — The whole letter fo 
written, as to make herſelf more ad- 
mired, me wore deteſted. | 
What we have been told of the agi- 
tations and workings, and fighings, 
and ſobbings, of the French prophets 
among us formerly, was nothing at 


all to the ſcene exhibited by theſe 


maudlin ſouls, at the reading of theſe 
letters; and of ſome affecting paſſages 
extracted from another of my fair im 
placable's to Miſs Howe—Such la- 
mentations for the loſs of ſo charming 
a relation! Such applaudings of her 
virtue, of her exaltedneſs of ſoul and 


ſentiment! Such menaces of diſ-inhe- 


riſons! I, not needing heir reproaches 
to be ſtung to the heart with my own 
reflections, and with the rage of diſ- 
appointment; and as dene as any 
of them admiring her —“ What the 
« devil,” cried I, is all this for? Is 
© it not enough to be deſpiſed and re- 
© jetted? Can I help her implacable 
© ſpirit ?—Would I not repair the evils 
© T have made her ſuffer?— Then was 


I ready to curſe them all, herſelf and 
Miſs Howe for company: and heartily 


I ſwore, that ſhe ſhould yet be mine. 

I now ſwear it over again to thee—s 
Were her death to follow ip a week af- 
ter the knot is tied, by the Lord of 


Heaven, it all be tied, and ſne mall 


die a Lovelace! Tell her ſo, if thou 
wilt: but, at the ſame time, tell her, 
that I have no view to her fortune; and 
that I will ſolemnly reſign that, and 
all pretenſions to it, in whoſe favour 
ſhe pleaſes, if ſhe reſign life iſſueleſs. 
Il am not ſo low-minded a wretch as 
to be guilty of any ſordid views to her 
fortune. — Let her judge for herſelf 
then, whether it be not for her honour 
rather to leave this world a Loyelace 
than a Harlowe. | 


+ See Letter VIII. of this Volume. 
OO 6 H 2 But 
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But do not think I will entirely reſt 
a cauſe ſo near my heart, upon an ad- 
vocate, who ſo much more admires his 
client's adverſary, than his client. I 
will go to town in a few days, in or- 
der to throw myſelf at her feet: and I 
will carry with me, or have at hand, 
a a reſolute, awell-prepared parſon; and 
the ceremony ſhall be performed, let 
what will be the conſequence. | 
But if ſhe will permit me to attend 
her for this purpoſe at either of the 


churches mentioned in the licence; 


(which ſhe has by her, and, thank 
Heaven! has not returned me with my 
letters) then will I not diſturb her; but 


meet her at the altar in either church, 


and will engage to bring my two cou - 
ſins to attend her, and even Lady Sa- 


rah and Lady Betty; and my Lord M. 


in perſon ſhall.give her to me, | 
Or, if it will be ſtill more agreeable 
to her, I will undertake, that either 
Lady Sarah or Lady Betty, or both, 
ſhall. oto town, and attend her down; 
and the marriage ſhall be celebrated in 
their preſence, and in that of Lord M. 
either here or elſewhere, at her own 
A | 


Do not play me booty, Belford; but 


ſincerely and warmly uſe all the elo- 
quence thou art maſter of, to prevail 
upon' her to chuſe one of theſe three 
methods. One of them the muft chuſe 
— By my ſoul, ſhe mult. 

lere is Charlotte tapping at my clo- 
ſet-door for admittance. What a de- 


vil wants Charlotte !-—-I will hear no- 


more reproaches!—* Come in, girl!” 
My conſin Charlotte, finding me 
writing on with too much earneſtneſs 


to have any regard for politeneſs to her, 


and gueſſing at my ſubject, beſought 
me to let her ſee what I had written. 
I obliged ber, and ſhe was ſo highly 


Pleaſed on ſzeing me fo much in ear- 


neſt, that e offered, and I accepted 
her offer, to write a letter to Miſs Har- 


lowe; with permiſſion to treat me in it 


as ſhe thought fit. | 
I ſhall incloſe a copy of her letter. 


When ſhe bad written it, ſhe brought 


it to me, with apologies for the free- 
dum taken with me in it: but I ex- 
cuſed it; and ſhe was ready to have given 
me a kiſs for joy of my approbation : 
and I gave her two for writing it; tell. 
ing her, I had hopes of ſucceſs from it; 


and that I thought ſhe had luckily hit 
xo. 
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land. 


engroſſed by this perverſe beauty, and 


tereſting to me, that it is equally the 


Every-one approves of it, as well x 
I; and is pleaſed with me for ſo pa. 
tiently ſubmitting to be abuſed, au 
undertaken for.— If it do not ſuccee} 
all the blame will be thrown upon the 
dear creature's perverſeneſs: her hi. 
ritable or forgiving diſpoſition, about 
which ſhe makes tuch a parade, will 
be juſtly queſtioned ; and the pity of 
which ſhe is now in full poſſeſſion, wil 
be transferred to me. | 

Putting, therefore, my whole con. 


dence in this letter, I poſtpone all my 


other alternatives, as alſo my going to 
town, till my.empreſs ſend an an{yer 
to my couſin Montague, a 

But if ſhe perſiſt, and will not pro. 
miſe to take time to confider of the mat. 
ter, thou mayeſt communicate to her 
what I had written, as above, before 
my couſin entered; and if ſhe be fil 
perverſe, aſſure her, that I muft and ail 
ſee her. — But this with all honour, all 
humility : and, if I cannot move her in 
my favour, I will then go abroad, and 
perhaps never more return to Eng- 


I am ſorry thou art, at is critical 
time, ſo bully employed, as thou in- 
formeſt me thou art, in thy Watford 
affairs, and in preparing to do Belton 
juſtice, If thou wanteſt my aſſiſtance 
in the latter, command me. Though 


plagued as I am, I will obey thy firk 
ſummons. _ e 

I have great dependence upon tly 
zeal and thy friendſhip : haſten back to 
her, therefore, and reſume a taſk /o in- 


ſubject of my dreams, as of my waking 
hours, FTA | 


LETTER XXII. 


MISS MONTAGUE, To Mulss CLARISSA 
fe HARLOWE. 


DEAREST MADAM, 

Az our family is deeply ſenßble 
HA of the injuries you have recele 

at the hands of one of it, whom Jon 
only.can render in any manner oa 
of the relation he ſtands in to vs 4! 
and if, as an a& of mercy and chant 
the greateſt your pious heart - * 
you will be pleaſed to look eng 
wickedneſs and ingratitude, an r 
yourſelf to be our kin{woman, oe 


TUESDAY, Aus. 1. 
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us the happieſt family in the 
_ and I can engage that Lord M. 
and Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty 
Lawrance, and my ſiſter, who are all 
admirers of your virtues, and of your 
nobleneſs of mind, will for ever love 
and reverence you, and do every-thing 
in all their powers to make you amends 
for what you have ſuffered from Mr. 
Lovelace. This, Madam, we ſhould 
not, however, dare to petition for, were 
we not aſſured, that Mr. Lovelace is 
molt fincerely ſorry for his paſt vileneis 
to you; and that he will, on his knees, 
beg your pardon, and vow eternal love 
and a to you. _ pope” 
| Wherefore, my deareſt couſin, [ How 
you will charm us all, if this agreeable 
ſtile may be permitted] for all our 
ſakes, for his ſoul's ſake, [ You mult, [ 


am ſure, be ſo good a lady, as to wiſh 


to fave a ſoul!] and allow me to ſay, 
for your own. fame's ſake, condeſcend 
to our joint requeſt: and if, by way of 
encouragement, you will but ſay, you 
will be glad to ſee, and to be as much 
known perſonally, as you are by fame, 
to Charlotte Montague, I will, in two 
days time from the receipt of your per- 
miſſion, wait upon you, with or abith- 


out my iter, and receive your further 


commands. . 


Let me, our deareſt couſin, [Wecan- 


not deny ourſelves the pleaſure of call- 
ing you ſo; let me] entreat you to give 
me your permiſſion for my journey to 


London; and put it in the power of 


Lord M. and of the ladies of the fa- 
mily, to make you what reparation they 
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having contented myſelf with ſending 
to Mrs. Lovick, to know, from time to 
time, the ſtate of the lady's health; of 
which I received but very indifferent 
accounts, owing, in a great meaſure, to 
letters or advices brought her from her 
implacable family. 7H 

I have now compleated my own af- 
fairs; and, next week, (hall go to Ep- 
ſom, to endeavour to put Belton's ſiſter 
into poſſeſſion of his own houſe, for 
him : after which, I ſhall devote myſelf 
wholly to your ſervice, and to that of 


the lady. 


I was admitted to her preſence laſt 
night; and found her viſibly altered 
for the worſe. When I went home, I 


had your letter of Tueſday laſt put into 


my hands. Let me tel] thee, Lovelace, 
that I inſiſt upon the performance of 
thy engagement to me, that thou wilt 


not perſonally moleſt her. 


can make you, for the injuries which a 


E of the greateſt merit in the world 
as received from one of the moſt au- 
dacious men in it; and you will infi- 
nitely oblige us; and particularly her, 
who repeatedly preſumes to ſtile her- 
ſelf, your affeFionate couſin, and obliged 
ſervant, . 


CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE, 


LETTER, XXIV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY MORNING, AUGUST 3, 

$IX O CLOCK, 
Jive been ſo much employed in my 
K own and Belton's affairs, that 1 


uld 


not come to town till laſt night; 


— 


- 


Mir. Belſord dates again on Thurſday 
morning ten o'clock, and gives ax 

account of a converſation which he 

bad juft held-with the lady upon the 
ſubject of Miſs Montague letter tio 
Her, preceding, aud upon Mr. Lowe- 


lace's alternatives, as mentioned im 


Letter XXII. -which Mr. Belford 
ſupported with the utmaſt rarneft- 
ne. But, as the reſult of this con- 
ver ſation will be found in the ſub- 
ſequent letters, Mr. Belſord's pleas 
and arguments in favour of his 
Friend, and the lady's anſwers, are 
omitted. _ 2 5 


LETTER XXV. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 


THURSDAY, AUG. 3. 
DEAR MADAM, | | 
1 Am infinitely obliged to you for 
your kind and condeſcending letter. 
A letter, however, which heightens my 


regrets, as it gives me a new inſtance of 


what a happy, 
been in an alliance ſo much approved 
of by ſuch worthy ladies; and which, 
on their accounts, and on that of Lord 
M. would have been ſo reputable to 
myſelf, and was once ſo deſirable. 
But, indeed, indeed, Madam, my 
heart ſincerely repulſes the man, who, 


deſcended from ſuch a family, could be 
| 5 gulltys 


creature I might haye 
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vilty, firſt, of ſuch premeditated vio- 
es as he has been guilty of; and, as 
be knows, further intended me, on the 
night previous to the day he ſet out for 
Berkſhire; and, next, pretending- to 
ſpirit, could he ſo mean, as to wiſh to 
lift into that family a perſon he was 
capable of abaſing into a companionſhip 
with the moſt abandoned of her ſex. 
Allo me then, dear Madam, to de- 
clare with fervour, that I think I never 
could deſerve to be ranked with the 
ladies of a family ſo ſplendid and fo 
noble, if, by vowing love and honour 
at the altar to ſuch a violator, I could 
ſanctiſy, as I may ſay, his unprecedent- 
ed and elaborate wickedneſs. | 
Permit me, however, to make one 
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requeſt to my good Lord M. and to La- 


dy Betty, and Lady Sarah, and to your 
kind felf, and your ſiſter—It is, That 
you will all be pleafed to join your au- 
thority and intereſts to prevail upon 
Mr. Lovelace not to moleſt me "nk 
ther. 80 By 

Be pleaſed to tell him, That, if T am 
defigned for 4%, it will be very cruel 


in him to attempt to hunt me out of it; 
for I am determined never to ſee him 


more, if I can help it. The more crue], 
becauſe he knows, that I have nobody 
to defend me from him: nor do I wiſh 
to engage any-body to hir hurt, or to 
their own. | | 


If T am, on the other hand, deſtined 
for death, it will be no leſs cruel, if he 


-will not permit me to die in peace— 
Since a peaceable and happy end I wiſh 
him. Indeed I do. | | 
Every worldly good attend you, dear 
Madam, and every branch of the ho- 
nourable family, is the wiſh of one, 


whole misfortune it is, that ſhe is oblig- 


ed to diſclaim any other title, than that 
of, dear Madam, your and their obliged 
and faithful ſervant, | 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER XXVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE 


LACE, £80---- 

THURSDAY AFTERNOON, AUG: 3. 

Am juſt now agreeably ſurprized by 
the following letter, delivered into 
my hands by a meſſenger from the lady. 


See Miſs Harlowe's Letter, No. XXV. 


- 


The letter ſhe mentions, as incloſed , 


I have returned, without taking a co 
of it. The contents of it will ſoon be 


communicated to you, I preſume, by 
other hands. They are an abſolute re. 


jection of thee—Poor Lovelace! 


{ 
« 
c 
c 
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© TO JOHN BELFORD, E5Q. 


©'$1R, AUG. 2. 


* Ou have frequently offered to 


* oblige me in any thing that 
ſhall be within your power: and I 
have ſuch an opinion of you, as to be 
willing to hope, that at the times you 
made theſe offers, you meant more 
than mere compliment. 
© I have therefore two requeſts to 
make to you: the firſt I will now 
mention; the other, if this ſhall be 


complied with, otherwiſe not, 


© It behoves me to leave behind me 
ſuch an account as may clear up my 
conduct to ſeveral of my friends who 
will not at preſent concern themſelves 
about me: and Miſs Howe, and her 
mother, are very ſolicitous that I will 
do ſo c- | 


I am apprehenſive that 1 ſhall not 
have time to do this; and you will 


not wonder that I have leſs and leſs 


inclination to ſet about ſuch a pain- 


ful taſk; eſpecially as I find myſelf 


unable to look back with patience on 


what I have ſuffered ; and ſhall be too 
much diſcompoſed by the retroſpec- 
tion, were I obliged to make it, to 
proceed with the requiſite temper ina 
taſk of fill greater importance which 
I have before me. | 

It is very evident to me, that your 


wicked friend has given you, from 


time to time, a circumſtantial account 
of all his behaviour to me, and de- 
vices againſt me; and you have more 


than once aſſured me, that he has done 


my character all the juſtice I could 
wiſh for, both by writing and ſpeech. 

Now, Sir, if I may have a fair, 2 
faithful ſpecimen from his letters or 
accounts to you, written upon ſome 
of the moſt intereſting occaſions, I 
ſhall be able to judge, whether there 
will or will not be a neceſſity for me, 
for my honour's ſake, to enter upon 
the ſolicited taſk. 


_ © You may be aſſured, from my iu. 


« chſed 
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« cloſed anſwer to the letter which Miſs 
Montague has honoured me. with, 
(and which ,you'll be pleaſed to re- 
© turn me as ſoon as read) that it is 
« impoſſible for me ever to think of your 
« friend in the way I am importuned to 
« think of him: he cannot, therefore, 
receive any detriment from the re- 
« queſted ſpecimen: and I give you my 
« honour, that no uſe ſhall be made of 
© it to his prejudice, in law, or other- 
e wiſe, And that it may ot, after I 
am no more, I aſſure you that it is a 
© main part of my view that the paſ- 
e ſages you ſhall oblige me with ſhall 
© be always in your own power, and 
not in that of any other perſon. 

© If, Sir, you think fit to comply 
© with my requeſt, the paſſages T would 
© wiſh to be tranſcribed 3 nei- 
© ther better nor worſe of the matter) 
are thoſe which he has written to you, 
on or about the 7th and Sth of June, 
© when I was alarmed by the wicked 
« pretence of a fire; and what he has 
« written from Sunday June 11, to the 
© 19th. And in doing this you will 
much oblige your humble ſervant, 


© CL. HARLOWE,? 


Now, Lovelace, Since there are no 
hopes for thee of her returnin S favour— 
Since ſome praiſe may lie for thy in- 
_ genuouſneſs, having never offered [as 
more diminutive-minded libertines would 
bave done} to palliate thy crimes, by 
aſperſing the lady, or her ſex—Since ſhe 
may be made eaſier by it—Since thou 
muſt fare better from thine own pen, 
than from hers—And, finally, Since 
thy actions have manifeſted, that thy 


letters are not the moſt guilty part of 


what ſhe #owvs of thee—1I ſee not why 
I may not oblige her, upon her honour, 
and under the reſtrictions, and for the 


reaſons ſhe has given; and this without 


breach of the confidence due to friendly 
communications; eſpecially, as I might 


have added, Since thou glorzeft in thy pen, 


and in thy wickedneſs, and canſt not be 
aſhamed. Ge | 


But, be this as it may, ſhe abill be 
obliged before thy remonſtrances or 


clamours, againſt it can come: ſo, pr'y- 


» now, make the beſt of it, and rave 
not; except for the ſake of a pretence 
againſt me, and to exerciſe thy talent at 
execration:—And, if thou likeſt to do 
ſo ſor theſe reaſons, rave and welcome. 


MAD AM,; 
OU have engaged me to com- 
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1 long to know what the ſecond re- 
queſt is: but this I know, that if it be 
any- thing leſs than cutting thy throat, 


or endangering ny own neck, I will 
certainly comply, and be proud of hav- 


ing it in my power to oblige her.. 
And now I am actually going to be 
buly in the extracts. e 


LETTER XXVII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA 


| aue. 3» 4 


municate to you, upon honourg 
(making neither better nor worſe of the 
matter) what Mr. Lovelace has writ- 
ten to me, in relation to yourſelf, in the 
period preceding your going to Hamp- 
ſtead, and in that between the xith and 
19th of June: and you aſſure me, you 
have no view in this requeſt, but to 


ſee if it be neceſſary for you, from the 


account he gives, to touch the painful 


_ ſubject yourſelf, for the ſake of your 


own character. 


Your commands, Madam, are of a 


very delicate nature, as they may ſeem 
to affect the ſecrets of private friend- 
ſhip : but as I know you are not capa- 
ble of a view, the motives to which you 
will not own; and as I think the com- 


munication may do ſome credit to my 


unhappy friend's character, as an inge- 


* 


nuous man; though his actions by the 


moſt excellent woman in the world 
have loſt him all title to that of an ha- 


nourable one; I obey you with the 


greater chearfulneſs. 24 


He then proceeds with his extracts, 


and concludes them with an addreſs 
to her in his friend's behalf in the 
following words: >. dp Og 


© And now, Madam, I bave fulfilled 


* your commands; and, I hope, have 
© not dis- ſerved my friend: with you; 
« ſince you will hereby ſee the juſtice 
© he does to your virtue in every line 
© he writes. He does the ſame in all 
© his letters, though to his own con- 
« demnation: and give me leave to add, 
© that if this ever-amiable ſufferer ean 
* think it in any manner conſiſtent with 
her honour to receive his vows at the 


* altar, on hig truly penitent turn of 


mind, 
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4 mind, I have not the leaſt doubt, but 
© that he will make her the beſt and 
© tendereſt of huſbands, What obliga- 
tion will not theadmirablelady hereby 
© Jay upon all /ig noble family, who ſo 
greatly admire her! and, I will pre- 
2M Thins to ſay, upon her own, when the 
© unhappy family-averſion (which cer- 
* tainly has been carried to an unrea- 
* ſonable height againſt him) ſhall be 
© pot over, and a general reconciliation 
* takes place! For whois it, that would 
not give theſe two admirable perſons 
© to each other, were not his morals an 
© ohjettion ?? | 
However this be, I would humbly re 
fer to you, Madam, whether, as you 
will be miſtreſs of very delicate parti— 
culars from me his friend, you ſhould 
not in honour think yourſelf concerned 
to paſs them by, as if you had never 
ſeen them; and not to take any advan- 
tage of the communication, not even in 


argument, as ſome perhaps might lie, 


with reſpe& to the premeditated defign 
he ſeems to have had, not againſt you, 
&s you; but as againſt the /e; over 
whom (I am forry I can bear witnefs 
myſelf) it is the villainous aim of all 
libertines to triumph: and I would 
not, if any miſunderſtanding ſhould 
ariſe between him and me, give him 
room to reproach me, that his loſing of 

you, and (through his uſage of you) of 
his own friends, were owing to what 
perhaps he would call a breach of truſt, 
were he to judge rather by the event 
than by my intention.“ | 

I am, Madam, with the moſt pro- 
found veneration, your moſt faithful 
humble ſervant, 5 

| = J. BELFORD, 


LETTE R XXVIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO JOHN 


BELFORD, ESQ. 


vin, ꝶ | FRIDAY, AUG. 4. 
13 myſelf extremely obliged to 
1 you for your communications. I 
will make no uſe of them, that you 
ſhall have reaſon to reproach either your- 

ſelf or me with. I wanted no new ſixtita 


to make the unhappy man's premedi- 
tated baſeneſs to me unqueſtionable, as 


| See Letter XXV. 


vileſt attempts, i 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


my anſwer to Miſs Montague's letter 
might convince you“. 

I muſt own in his favour, that he has 
obſerved ſome decency in his accounts 
to you of the moſt indecent and ſhock. 
ing actions. And if all his ſtrangely 


communicative narrations are equally 


decent, nothing will be rendered cri. 
minally odious by them, but the vile 
heart that could meditate ſuch contriv. 
ances as were much ſtronger evidences 


of his inhumanity, than of his wit; 


ſince men of very contemptible parts 
and underſtanding may ſucceed in the 

F they can once bring 
themſelves to trample on the ſanRions 
which bind man to man; and fooner 
upon an innocent perſon than upon any 
other; becauſe ſuch a one is apt to 


judge of the integrity of others hearts, 


by it's own. 

I find I have had great reaſon to 
think myſelf obliged to your intention 
in the whole progreſs of my ſufferings, 
It is, however, impoſſible, Sir, to mils 


the natural inference on this occahon, 


that lies againſt his predetermined baſe- 
neſs, But I fay the leſs, becauſe you 
ſhall not think I borrow, from what 


that are not needed. 


And now, Sir, that I may ſpare you | 


the trouble of offering any future ar- 
guments m his favour, let me tell you, 
that I have weighed everything tho- 
roughly All that human vanity could 
ſuggeſt— All that a deſirable reconci- 
liation with my friends and the kind 
reſpects of his own, could bid me to 
hope for—The enjoyment of Mils 
Howe's friendſhip, the deareſt conſide- 


ration to me, now, of all worldly ones 


—All theſe I have weighed: and the re. 
ſult is, and avas before you favoured 


me with theſe communications, that 


have more ſatisfaRion in the hope, that, 
in one month, there will be gn end of 


all with me, than in the moſt agreeable _ 


things that could happen from an al“ 
liance with Mr. Lovelace, although 
were to be aſſured he would make the 
beſt and tendereſt of huſbands. But 
as to the reſt; if, ſatisfied with the evils 
he has brought upon me, he will for- 
bear all further perſecutions of me, 

will, to my laſt hour, wiſh bim goo"? 
although he bath overwhelmed the fa- 


therleſts 


you have communicated, aggravation 
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fatherleſs may ſbe well be called, and 


motherleſs too, who has been denied 


all paternal protection, and motherly 
forgiveneſs. 


AND now, Sir, acknowledging grate- 
fully your favour in the extracts, I 
come to the ſecond requelt I had tomake 
you; which requires a great deal of 
courage to mention: and which courage 
nothing but a great deal of diſtrels, 
and a very deſtitute condition, can give. 
But, if improper, I can but be denied; 
and dare to ſay, I ſhall be at leaſt ex- 
cuſed. Thus, then, I preface it: 

You ſee, Sir, that J am thrown ab- 
ſolutely into the hands of ſtrangers, 
who, although as kind and compat- 
ſionate as ſtrangers can be wiſhed to be, 
are nevertheleſs perſons from whom J 
cannot expect any-thing more than pity 
and good wiſhes; nor can my memory 
receive from them any more protection 

than my perſ6n, if either ſhould need it, 
If then I requeſt it, of the only per- 


ſon poſſeſſed of materials that will en- 


able him to do my character juſtice; 
And who has courage, independence, 
and ability to oblige me 8 

To be the protector of my memory, 
as may ſay; : 

And to be my executor; and to ſee 
ſome of my dying requeſts performed; 

And if I leave it to him to do the 
whole in his own way, manner, and 
time; conſulting, however, in requiſite 
caſes, my dear Miſs Howe; | 

I preſume to hope, that this my ſe- 
cond requeſt may be granted. 

And if it may, theſe ſatis factions 
will accrue to me from the favour done 
me, and the office undertaken : 

It will be an honour to my memory, 
with all thoſe who ſhall know, that I 


was ſo well ſatisfied of my innocence, 


that having not time to write my own 
ory, I could entruſt it to the relation 


which the deſtroyer of my fame and 


fortunes has given of it. 

I hall not be apprehenſive of involv- 
ing any one in troubles or hazards by 
ms talk, either with my own relations, 
or with your friend; having diſpoſitions 
to make, which perhaps my own friends 
| Will not be ſo well pleaſed with as it 
were to be wiſhed they would be; as I 
intend not unreaſonable ones; but you 
luow, Sir, where ſelf is judge, mat- 


to offer me; and you may ab 
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therleſs, and digged a pit for his friend: ters, even with good people, will not al- | 


ways be rightly judged of. 
I ſhall alſo. be freed from the pain of 
recollecting things, that my ſoul is vex- 


ed at; and this at a time when it's tu- 


mults ſhould be allayed, in order to 

make way for the moſt important pre- 

paration. | | 
And who knows, but that Mr. Bel- 


ford, who already, from a principle of 


humanity, 1s touched at my misfor- 
tunes, when he comes. to revolve the 


whole ſtory, placed before him in one 
ſtrong light; and when he ſhall have the 


cataſtrophe likewiſe before him; and 
ſhall become in a manner intereſted in 
it; who knows, but that, from a fill 


higher principle, he may ſo regulate his 
future actions as to find his own re- 


ward in the everlaſting welfare which 
is wiſhed him by his obliged ſervant, 
|  CLaRIsSa HARLOWE? 


LETTER XXIX. 


MR, BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE, . 


MADAM, . 
Am ſo ſenſible of the honour done 
me in yours of this day, that I would 
not delay for one moment the anſwer- 


ing of it. I hope you will live to ſee 


many happy years; and be your own 
executrix in thoſe points which your 
heart is moſt ſet upon. But, in caſe 
of ſurvivorſhip, 1 moſt chearfully ac- 
cept of the ſacred office you are pleaſed 
Cutely 

rely upon my cr 6 and if poſſible, 
upon the literal performance of every 
article you ſhall enjoin me. © 
The effect of the kind wiſh you con- 
clude with, has been my concern ever 


fince I have been admitted to the ho- 
nour of your converſation. It ſhall be 


my whole endeavour that it be not in 
vain, The happineſs of approaching 
you, which this truſt, as I preſume, 
will give me frequent opportunities of 


doing, muſt neceſſarily promote the de - 


firable end; fince it will be impoſſible 
to be a witneſs of your piety, equani- 
mity, and other virtues, and not aſpire 
to emulate you. All I beg is, that 
you will not ſuffer any future candi- 


date, or event, to diſplace me; unleſs 
| 61 ſome 
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1 ſome new inſtances of unworthineſs ap- in proper time; and then, I dare to an. 
pear either in the morals or behaviour ſwer, will be ſatisfaRory. 

of, Madam, your moſt obliged and faith- You cannot imagine how proud Iam 

ful ſervant, of this truſt. I am afraid I ſhall too 


J. BELTORD. 


EETTER XXX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 


1 ; 


Have actually delivered to the lady 


the extracts ſhe requeſted me to give 


Her from your letters. I do aſſure you 
that I have made the very beſt of the 


matter for you, not that conſcience, 


but that friendihip, could oblige me to 


make. I have changed or omitted fome 


free words, The warm deſcription of 


her perſon in the fire-ſcene, as I may 


call it, I have omitted. I have told 
her, that I have done juſtice to you, in 
the juſtice you have done to her unex- 
ampled virtue. But take the very words 
which I wrote to her immediately fol- 
Jowing the extracts : | 


. And now, Madam, — See the pa- 
ragrapbh marked with inverted comma's 


L“ thus] p. 981. 


The lady is extremely uneaſy at the 


thoughts of your attempting to viſit 
her. For Heaven's ſake, (your word 


being given) and for pity's ſake, (for 
ſhe is really in a very weak and lan- 
guiſhing way) let me beg of you not to 


think of it. | 

'' Yeſterday afternoon ſhe received a 
cruel letter (as Mrs. Lovick ſuppoſes 
it to be, by the effect it had upon her) 
from her ſiſter, in anſwer to one writ- 
ten laſt Saturday, entreating a bleſſing 


and forgiveneſs from her parents, 


She acknowledges, that if the ſame 
decency and juſtice are obſerved in all 
ur letters as in the extracts I have 


obliged her with, (as I have aſſured 
her they are) ſhe ſhall think herſelf 


Freed from the neceſſity of writing her 


own ſtory : and this is an advantage to 


thee which thou oughteſt to thank me 
es | 

But what thinkeſt thou is the ſecond 
requeſt ſhe had to make to me? No 
other than.that I would be her executor! 


Her motives will appear before thee 


» — 
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ſoon come into the execution of it. As 


ſhe is always writing, what a melan. 
choly pleaſure will the peruſal and dif. 
poſition of her papers afford me! Such 
a ſweetneſs of temper, ſo much pa. 
tience and reſrgnation, as ſhe ſeems to 
be miſtreſs of; yet writing of, and in 


the midſt of preſet diſtreſſes! How 


much more lively and affecting, for that 
reaſon mult her ſtyle be; her mind tor- 
tured by the pangs of uncertainty, (the 
events then hidden in the womb of fate) 
than the dry, narrative, unanimated 
ſtyle of perſons, relating difficulties 
and dangers ſurmounted; the relator 
perfectly at eaſt; and if himſelf un. 


moved by his own ſtory, not likely 


greatly to affrct the reader! 


SATURDAY MORNING, AUG, 5 

I AM juſt returned from viſiting the 
lady, and thanking her in perſon for 
the honour ſhe has done me; and aſſur- 
ing her, if called to the ſacred truſt, of 
the utmoſt fidelity and exactneſs. 

FE found her very ill. I took notice 
of it. She ſaid; ſhe had received a ſe- 
cond hard- hearted letter from her ſiſter; 
and ſhe had been writing a letter (and 
that on her knees) directly to her mo- 
ther; which, before, ſhe had not had 


the courage to dv, Ix was for a laſt 


bleſſing, and forgiveneſs. No wonder, 


ſhe ſaid, that I ſaw her affected. Now 


that I had accepted of the laſt charitable 
office for her, (for which, as well as 
for complying with her other requelt, 


ſhe thanked me) I ſhould one day have 


all theſe letters before me: and could 
ſhe have a kind one in return to that ſhe 
had been now writing, to counterba- 


lance the unkind one ſhe had from her 


filter, ſhe might be induced to ſhew me 

both together—otherwiſe, for herſiſter's 
ſake, it were no matter how few jaw 
the poor Bella's letter. 

1 knew ſhe would be diſpleaſed if! 
had cenſured the cruelty of her rela- 
tions: I therefore only ſaid, That ſure. 
ly the muſt have enemies, who hoped 
to find their account in keeping up ie 
reſentments of her friends againſt her. 

It may be ſo, Mr. Bel ord,” ſaid 
ſhe : the unhappy never want enemies. 


One fault, wilfully committed au- 
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< thorizes the imputation of many mare. 
Where the ear is opened to accuſa- 
« tions, accuſers will not be wanting; 
« and every-one will officiouſly come 
« with ſtories againſt a diſgraced, child, 
« where nothing dare be ſaid in her fa- 
« your. I ſhould have been wiſe in 
time, and not have needed. to be con- 
vinced, by my own misfortunes, of 
« the truth of what common experience 
daily demonſtrates. Mr. Lovelace's 

« baſeneſs, my father's inflexibility, 
© my ſiſter s reproaches, are the natural 
© conſequences of my own raſhneſs; ſo 
©] muſt make the beſt of my hard lot. 
Only, as theſe conſequences follow 
«one another ſo cloſely, while they are 
© uew, how can I help being a- new 
affected? 6 

Taſked if a letter written by myſelf, 
by her doctor or apothecary, to any of 
ber friends, repreſenting her low ſtate 


of health, and great humility, would 


be acceptable? Or if a journey.to any 
of them would be af ſervice, I would 
ladly undertake it in perſon, and ſtrict- 
conform to her orders, to whomſo- 
ever ſhe ſhould direct me to apply. 
She earneſtly deſired, that nothing 
of this ſort inight be attempted, eſpe- 
cially without her knowledge and con- 
lent, 


harm by her kindly- intended zeal; and 


if there were room to expect favour by 


mediation, ſhe had really at hand a kind 
friend, Mrs. Norton, who for piety 
and prudence, had few equals; and 
ho would let ſlip no opportunity to 
endeavour to do her ſervice. | 

[ let her know, that I was going out 
af town till Monday: ſhe withed me 


tv ſee me on my return. 


pleaſure; and ſaid ſhe ſhould be glad 


LETTER XXX. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


[iN ANSWER TO HERS or JULY 29. 
SEE No. xIx. ] 
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SISTER CLARY, Pg 


Wim you would not trouble me 


with any more of your letters. 
u had always a knack at writing; 
and depended upon making every-one 
d what you would when you wrote. 


HARLOWE. 


Miſs Howe, ſhe ſaid, had done 


| Aden! 
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But your wit and your folly have un- 
done you. And now, as all naughty 
creatures do, when they can't help 
themſelves, you come begging and 
praying, and make others as uneaſy as 
yourſelf. 5 

When I wrote-laſt to you, I expe - 
ed that I ſnould not be at reſt. 
And ſo you'd creep on, by little and 
little, till you'll want-to be received 
again. on N 1 
But you only hope for forgi veneſi, 
and a bling, you ſay. A bleiling for 


what, filter Clary? Think for what! 


However, 4 re'd your letter to my 
father and mother. | 

I won't tell you what my father ſaid 
One who has the true ſenſe you boaſt 
to have of your miſdeeds, may gueſs, 
without my telling you, what a juſtly- 
incenſed father would ſay on ſuch an 
occaſion, 4 333 

My poor mother —O wreteh! What 
has not your ungrateful folly coſt my 
poor mother !—Had you been leſs a 
darling, you would not, perhaps, have 
been fo graceleſs: but I never in my 
life ſaw a coekered favourite come to 
good, 5 4 RT | 
My heart is full, and I can't hel 
writing my mind; for your crimes have 
diſgraced us all; and J am afraid and 
aſhamed to go to any publick or private 
aſſembly or diverſion: and why?—L 
need not ſay why, when your actions 
are the ſubject either of the open talk, 
or of the affronting whiſpers of both 
ſexes at all ſuch places. + Fa 
Upon the whole, I am ſorry I have no 
more comfort to ſend you: but I find 
nobody willing to forgive you. 75 


I don't know what time may do for 


you; and when it is ſeen that your pe- 
nitence is not owing more to diſap- 
pointment than to true conviction: for 
it is too probable, Miſs Clary, that. 
had you gone on as ſwimmingly as 
you expetted, and had not your fea- 
ther- headed villain abandoned you, we 


 fhould have heard nothing of theſe 


moving wg. avenge nor of any- 
thing but defiances from him, and a 
guilt gloried in from you. And this 
1s every-one's opinion as well as that 
of your afflifted ſiſter, - 

2 ARABELLA HARLOWE, 


I ſend this by a particular hand, who 
undertakes to give it you or leave 
it for you by to-morrow night. 


612 LETTER 
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LETTER XXIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO HER 


MOTHER. 


| SAT. AUG. 5» 
HONOURED MADAM, 


approached her angry and juſt 
judge with greater awe, nor with a 
truer contrition, than I do you by 
theſe hides, | | 
Indeed I muſt ſay, that if the mat- 
ter of my humble prayer had not re- 


ſpected my future welfare, I had not 
dared to take this liberty. But my 
heart is ſet upon it, as upon a thing 


next to God Almighty's forgiveneſs 


neceſſary for me. | | 
Had my happy ſiſter known my diſ- 


treſſes, ſhe would not have wrung my 
heart, as ſhe has done by a ſeverity, 
which I muſt needs think unkind and 
unſiſterly. 1 | 


But es Ne of any unkindneſs 
from her belongs not to me: yet as ſhe 


is pleaſed to write, that it muſt be ſeen 


that my penitence is leſs owing to diſ- 
appointment, than to true conviction, 


permit me, Madam, to inſiſt upon it, 


that, if ſuch a plea can be allowed 


me, I am actually entitled to the bleſ- 


ſing I ſue for; ſince my humble prayer 
is founded upon a true and unfeigned - 


repentance; and this you will the rea- 
dier believe, if the creature who never, 


to the beſt of her remembrance, told 


her mamma a wilful falſhood, may be 
credited, when ſhe declares, as ſhe 
does in the moſt ſolemn manner, that 
ſhe met the ſeducer, with a determina- 


tion not to go off with him: that the 


WV were all of opinion before 


raſh ſtep was owing more to compul- 
ſion than to infatuation ; and that her 
heart was ſo little in it, that ſhe re- 


pented and grieved from the moment 


the found herſelf in his power; and 
for every moment after, for ſeveral 


| weeks before ſhe had any cauſe from 
him to apprehend the uſage ſhe met 


with, | rh 
© Wherefore, on my knees, my ever- 
honoured mamma, (for on my knees I 


Write this letter} I do moſt humbly 


beg your bleſſing: ſay but, in ſo many 
wards, (I aſk yau not, Madam, to 
call me your daughter) — Loft, un- 


O ſelf convicted criminal ever 


in all the ſubſcribing names, to 
u at. s . 
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* happy wretch, I forgive you! and 
© may God bleſs you!'—This is all! 


Let me, on a bleſſed ſcrap of paper, 


but ſee one ſentence to this effect, un. 


der your dear hand, that I may hold 
it to my heart in my moſt trying ſtrug. 


gles, and I ſhall think it a paſſport to 
Heaven. And if I do not too much 
preſume, and it were WE inſtead of I, 
and both your honoured names ſub- 


Joined to it, I ſhould then have no. 


thing more to wiſh. Then would 1 
ſay, © Great and merciful God! thou 


© ſeeſt here in this paper the poor un- 


© worthy creature abſol ved by her juſt. 
* Iy-offended parents: O join, for my 
© Redeemer's ſake, thy all- gracious 
fat, and receive a repentant tinner to 


the arms of thy mercy!” 


I can conjure you, Madam, by no 
ſubjet of motherly tenderneſs, that 


will not, in the opinion of my ſevere 
cenſurers, (before whom this humble 
_ addreſs mult appear) add to my re- 


proach: let me therefore, for God's 
fake, prevail upon you to pronounce 
me bleſt and forgiven, ſince you will 


thereby ſprinkle comfort through the 


laſt hours of your 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER xXXIII. 


MISS MONTAGUE, TO MISS CLA- 
RISSA HARLOWE. 


[1N ANSWER TO HERS OF AUG, 3. SEE 
| : NO. XXV. 


e MONDAY, Au. 7. 
DEAR MADAM, | 


| your letter came, that Mr. 
Lovelace was utterly unworthy of you, 
and deſerved condign puniſhment, ra- 
ther than to be bleſſed with ſuch a wife: 


and hoped far more from your kind 


conſideration for us, than any we ſup- 


| poſed you could have for ſo baſe an #- 


jurer. For we were all determined to 


love you, and admire you, let bis be- 
haviour to you be what it would. 


But, after your letter, what can 
ſaid? | / 

' Tam, however, commanded to 3 
you 


' 
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u know how greatly your ſufferings 
Give affected us: to tell you, that my 
Lord M. has forbid him ever more to 
enter the doors of the apartments where 
he ſhall be: and as you labour under 
the unhappy effects of your friends 
diſpleaſure, which may ſubject you to 
inconveniences, his lordſhip, and La- 
dy Sarah, and Lady Betty, beg of 
you to accept for your life, or, at leaſt, 
till you are admitted to enjoy your own 
eftate, of one hundred guineas per 


quarter,which will be regularly brought 


ou by an eſpecial hand, and of the in- 
cloſed Bank bill for a beginning. And 
do not, deareſt Madam, we all beſeech 
you, do not think you are beholden 
(for this token of Lord M.'s and La- 
dy Sarah's and Lady Betty's love to 
you) to the friends of this vile man; 
for he has not one friend Jeft among 
8. | 1 
? We each of us deſire to be favoured 
with a place in your eſteem; and to be 
conſidered upon the ſame foot of rela- 
tionſhip, as if what was once ſo much 
our pleaſure to hope would be, had 
been. And it ſhall be our united 
prayer, that. you may recover health 
and ſpirits, and live to ſee many hap- 
py years: and, ſince this wretch can 
no more be pleaded for, that, when he 
is gone abroad, as he is now preparing 
to do, we may be permitted the honour 
of a perſonal acquaintance with a lady 
who has no equal. Theſe are the ear- 
neſt requeſts, deareft young lady, of 
your affeftionate friends, and moſt 
faithful ſervants, © | 
SARAH SADLEIR. 
ELIZ. LAWRANCE. 
' _ CHARL. MONTAGUE. - 
MARTH. MoNnTAGUE., 


You will break the hearts of the 
three-firſt-named more particular- 
ly, if you refuſe them your ac- 
ceptance. Deareſt young lady, 
puniſh not them for his crimes, 

We ſend by a particular hand, 
which will bring us, we hope, 

Jour accepting favour. * 
r. Lovelace writes by the ſame 
hand; but he knows nothing of 
our letter, nor we of his: for we 


ſhun each other; and one part of 


| the houſe holds ws, another him, 
the remoteſ from each other. 


HARLOWE. 
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LETTER XXXIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEI. 
| FORD, ESQ. 


| SAT. AUG, 23. 
Am ſo exceſſively diſturbed at the 


contents of Miſs Harlowe's anſwer 
to my couſin Charlotte's letter of 
Tueſday laſt, (which was given her b 
the ſame fellow that gave me 3 
that I have hardly patience or conſide- 
ration enough to weigh what you write, 
She had need indeed to cry out for 
mercy for herſelf from her friends, 
who knows not how to ſhew any! She 
is a true daughter of the Harlowes— 
By my ſoul, Jack, ſhe is a true daugh- 
ter of the Harlowes (Vet has ſhe ſo 
many excellences, that I muſt love 
her; and, fool that I am, love her the 
more for her deſpiſing me. 

Thou runneſt on with thy curſed 
nonſenſical reformado rote, of dying, 
dying, dying! and, having once got 
the word by the end, canſt not help 
foiſting it in at every period! The de- 


vil take me, if I don't think thou 


wouldſt give her poiſon with thy own 


hands rather than ſhe ſhould recover, 


and rob thee of the merit of being a 
conjuror ! 3 | 

But no more of thy curſed knell; 
thy changes upon death's candleſtick . 
turned bottom-upwards: ſhe'll live to 
bury me; I ſee that: for, by my ſoul, 
I can neither eat, drink, nor ſleep; nor, 
what is ſtil] worſe, love any woman in 


the world but her. Nor care I to look 


upon a woman now: on the contrary, 
I turn my head from every one I meet: 


except by chance an eye, an air, a fea- 


ture, ſtrikes me reſembling hers in 


ſome glancing-by face; and then I 
cannot forbear looking again; though 
the ſecond look recovers me; for there 
can be nobody like herr. 
But, ſurely, Belford, the devil's in 
this woman! The more I think of her 
nonſenſe and obſtinacy, the leſs pa- 
tience I have with her. Is it poſſible 
ſhe can do herſelf, her. family, her 
friends, ſo much juſtice any other way, 
as by marrying me? Were ſhe ſure ſhe 
ſhould live but a day, ſhe ought to die 
a wife. If her Chriſtian revenge will 
not let her wiſh to do ſo for her own 
ſake, ought ſhe not for the ſake of her 
family, and of her ſex, which ſhe 
Sees ets AB pretends 
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pretends ſometimes to have ſo. much 
concern for? And if no ſake is dear 
enough to move her Harlowe-ſpirit in 
ey fe 

thou fo pitifully art always beſpeaking 
for ber? 


As to che difference which her letter 


has made between me and the ſtupid fa- 
mily here, [And 1 muſt tell thee we 
are all broke in pieces] I value not 
that of a button. They are fools to 
anathematize and curſe me, who can 
give them ten curſes for one, were 
they to hold it for a day together, 

I have one half of the houſe to my. 
ſelf; and that the beſt; for the great en- 
Joy that leaſt which coſts them moſt; 


grandeur and uſe are two things: the 


common part is theirs; the ſtate part is 
mine: and here lord it, and ci lord 
it, as long as I pleaſe; while the two 
purſy liſters, the old gouty brother, 
and the two muſty nieces, are ftived up 
in the other half, and dare not ſtir for 


fear of meeting me: whom (that's the 


jeſt of it) they have forbidden coming 
into their apartments, as I have them 
into mine. And fo I have them all 
priſoners, while I range about as I 
pleaſe. Pretty dogs and doggeſſes, to 
quarrel and bark at me, and yet, when- 


ever I appear, afraid to pop out of 


their kennels; or if out before they ſee 
me, at the fight of me run growling 
in again, with their flapt ears, their 
ſweeping dewlaps, and their quivering 
tails curling inwards. | 

And here, while I am thus worthily 
waging war with beetles, drones, waſps, 


and horners, and am all on fire with the 


rage of fl ghted love, thou art regal- 


ing thylelf with phlegm and rock wa— 
ter, and art going on with thy refor- 


mation- ſcheme and thy exultations in 
my misfortunes! _ | 
The devil t-ke thee for an inſenſible 


dough baked varlet! I have no more 


atience with thee than with the lady; 
For thou knowelt nothing either of love 


or friendſhip, but art as unworthy of 
the one, as incapable of the other; 


elſe wouldeſt thou not rejoice, as thou 
doft, under the grimace of pity, in m 
dilappointments. 3 
And thou art à pretty fellow, art 
thou not? to engage to tranſeribe for 
her ſome paris of my letters written to 


In the fire-ſcene, Vol. IV. p. 610, et ſeg. 
4 vol. VI. p. 796, et ſeq. in the penkaife-ſcene, 


favour, has ſhe any title to the pity 
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thee in confidence? Letters that thoy 
ſhouldeſt ſooner have parted with th, 
curſed tongue, than have owned thoy 
ever hadſt received ſuch: yet theſe are 
now to be communicated to her! But 


1 charge thee, and woe be to thee if it 


be too late! that thou do not oblige 


her with a line of mine. 


If thou haſt done it, the leaſt ven. 
geance Iwill take, is to break through 
my honour given to thee not to viſit her, 
as thou wilt have broken through 
thine to me, in communicating letters 
written under the ſeal of friendihip, | 
I am now convinced, too ſadly for 
my hopes, by her letter to my couſin 
Charlotte, that ſhe is determined never 
to have me. 4 | 
Unprecedented wickedneſs, ſhe calls 
mine to her. But how does he know 
what love, in it's flaming ardour, will 
ſtimulate men to do? How does ſbe 
know the requiſite diſtipctions of the 
words ſhe ules in this caſe ?—To think 
the 2wor/t, and to be able to make con- 


. pariſons in theſe very delicate ſitua- 
tions, muſt ſhe not he leſs delicate than 


I had imagined her to be?—But ſhe 
has heard, that the devil is black; 
and having a mind to make one of me, 


brays together, in the mortar of her 
wild fancy, twenty chimney-ſweep- 


ers, in order to make one ſootier than 
ordinary riſe out of the dirty maſs. 
But what a whirlwind does ſhe raiſe 
in my ſoul, by her proud contempts 
of me! Never, never, was mortal 
man's pride ſo mortified ! How does ſhe 
link me, even in my own eyes Her 
heart ſincerely pale me, ſhe ſays, 
for my MEANNESSs,-Yet the intends 
to reap the benefit of what ſhe calls lo! 


— Curſe upon her haughtineſs, and her 
 meanneſs, at the ſame time! —Her 


haughtineſs to ne, and her meannels 
to her own relations; more unworthy 
of kindred with her, than I can be, or 


TI am mean indeed. 


Yet who but muſt admire, who but 
muſt adore her? O that curſed, curſed, 
houſe! But for the women of that! 
Then their damn'd potions! But for 
thoſe, had her unimpaired intellects, and 


the male F her virtue, ſaved her, 35 
id 


once it did by her humble eloquence®, 
another time by her terrifying menaces 
againſt her own life +. 


Yet 
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Vet in both theſe to find her power 
aver me, and my love for her, and to 
date, to deſpiſe, and to refuſe me! 


She might have done this with ſome. 


few of juſtice, had the laſt-intended 
violation been perpetrated: but to go 
away conquereſs and triumphant in 
every light Well may ſhe deſpiſe me 
ſor ſuffering her to do ſo. 


She left me loro and mean indeed! 


And the impreſſion holds with her.— 
{ could tear my fleſh, that I gave her 
not cauſe—that I humbled her not iu. 
ded; or that I ſtaid not in town to at- 
tend her motions inſtead of Lord M.'s, 
n 1 could have exalted myſelf, by 
giving to myſelf a wife ſuperior to all 
trial, to all temptation. 

I will venture one more letter to her, 
however; and if that don't do, or pro- 


cure me an anſwer, then will I endea-_ 


vour to ſee her, let what <v#ll be the 
conſequence. If ſhe get out of my 
way, | will do ſome noble miſchief to 
the vixen girl whom "ſhe moſt loves, 
and then quit the kingdom for ever. 
And now, Jack, ſince thy hand is 
in at communicating the contents of 


private letters, tell her this, if thou 


wilt. And add to it, That if sue 
abandon me, GOD will: and what 
then will be the fate of her. 

| | LovELACEI 


LETTER XXXV. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


Ii ANSWER TO HIS OF AUG. 4. SEE 
No. xxx T 


4 bs IN MONDAY, AUG, 7. 
ND ſo you have actually delivered 
to the fairimplacable extracts of 


Belford— I do indeed love you better 
than I love any man in the world: hut 
this is a very delicate point. The 


matter is grown very ſerious to me. 


My heart is bent upon having her. 


And have her I will, though 1 marry 


in the agonies of death. | 
She is very earneſt, you ſay, that J 
will not offer to moleſt her. That, let 
me tell her, will abſolutely depend vp- 
on herſelf, and the anfwer ſhe returns, 
| Witther by pen and ink, or the con- 


—— — 2“h— „%.: 
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temptuous one of ſilence, which the 
beſtowed upon my laft four to her: 
and 7 will write it in ſuch humble, 
and in ſuch reaſonable terms, that, if 
ſhe be not a true Harlowe, ſhe ball 
forgive me. But as to the executor/bips 
which ſhe is for conferring upon thee— 
Thou ſhalt not be her executor: let me 
periſh if thou ſhalt.—Nor ſhall ſhe die. 
Nobody ſhall be any-thing, nobody 
ſtrall dare to be any thing, to her, but 
1. — Thy happinefs is already too 
great, to be admitted daily to her pre- 
ſence; to look upon Her, to talk to her, 
to hear her talk, while J am forbid to 
come within view of her window 
What a veprohation is this, of the man 
who was once more dear to her than alf 
the men in the world And now to be 
able to look down upon me, while her 
exalted head is hid from me among 
the ſtars, ſometimes with ſcorn, at 
other times with pity, I cannot bear it. 
This I tell thee, that if I Have not 
ſucceſs in my effort by letter, I will 
overcome the creeping folly that has 
found it's way to my heart, or I will 
tear it out in her preſence, and throw 


it at hers, that ſhe may fee how much 


more tender than her own that organ 
is, which ſhe, and you, and every-one 
on have taken the liberty to call cal. | 
ous. | 

Give notice to the people who live 
back and edge, and on either hand, of 
the cui ſed mother, to remove their beſt 
effects if I am rejected: for the firſt 
vengeance I (hall take, will be to ſer 
fire to that den of ſerpents. Nor will 
there be any fear of taking them when 
they are in any act that has rhe reli of 
ſalvation in it, as Shakeſpeare ſays , 
So that my revenge, if they periſh in 
the flames Tſhall light up, will be com- 


pleat as to them. 
letters written in the confidence of 
friendſhip! Take care—Take care, 


LETTER An. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
57 HAkLOWE. . 


5 MONDAY, Aud. 7. 
ITTLE as T have reaſon to ex- 
pect either your patient ear, or 
forgiving heart, yet cannot I forbear 
to write to you once more, (as a more 
pardcnable intruſion, perbaps, than a 
viſit would be) to beg of you, to put it 


990 
in my power to atone, as far as it is 


poſſible to atone, for the injuries I have 
done you. | 


Your angelick purity, and my awak - 


ened conſcience, are ſtanding records 
of your exalted merit, and of my de- 
teſtable baſeneſs: but your forgiveneſs 


will lay me under an eternal obliga- 


tion to you. — Forgive me then, my 
deareſt life, my earthly good, the viſible 
anchor of my future hope !—As you 
| e believe you have ſomething to be 


orgiven for) hope for pardon yourſelf, 


forgive me, and conſent to meet me, 
upon your own conditions, and in whoſe 
company you pleaſe, at the holy altar, 
and to give yourſelf a title to the moſt 
repentant and affectionate heart that 
ever beat in a human boſom. | 
But perhaps a time of probation may 
be required. It may be impoſſible for 
Fou, as well from indiſpoſition as doubt, 
ſo ſoon to receive me to abſolute fa- 
vour as my heart wiſhes to be received. 
In this caſe, I will ſubmit to your plea- 
Cure; and there ſhall be no penance 
which you can impoſe, that I will not 
chearfully undergo, if you will be 


pleaſed to give me hope, that, after an 


expiation, ſuppoſe of months, wherein 
the regularity of my future life and 
actions ſhall convince you of my re- 
formation, you will at laſt be mine. 
Let me beg the favour, then, of a 


few lines, encouraging me in this con- 


ditional hope, if it muſt not be a ſtill 
nearer hope, and a more generous en- 
couragement. 7 | 
If you refuſe me this, you will make 
me deſperate, 


that I may not charge myſelf with the 
omiſſion of any earneſt, any humble 
effort, to move you in my favour: for 


in You, Madam, in YOUR forgive- 


eſs, are centered my hopes as to both 


Worlds: ſince to be reprobated finally 
by you, will leave me without expecta- 


tion of mercy from above For I am 
Now awakened enough to think, that 
to be forgiven by injured innocence is 
_ neceſſary to the Divine pardon; the Al- 
mighty putting into the power of ſuch 
(as is reaſonable to believe) the wretch 
who cauſeleſsly and capitally offends 
them. | 
power, if You are not? 

Your, cauſe, Madam, in a word, I 
look upon to be the cauſe of virtue, 


But even then I muſt, 
gat all events, throw myſelf at your feet, 


And who can be entitled tothis 
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and, as ſuch, the cauſe of God, And 
may I not expect, that he will aſſert it 
in the perdition of a man, who has a8. 
ed by a perſon of the moſt ſpotleſs pu- 
rity, as I have done, if you, by reject. 
ing me, ſhew that I have offended be, 
yond the poſſibility of forgiveneſs ? 

I do moſt folemnly aſſure you, that 
no temporal or worldly views induce me 
to this earneſt els, I deſerve not 
forgiveneſs from ygu. Nor do my Lord 
M. and his ſiſters from me. I deſpiſe 
them from my heart, for preſuming to 
imagine, that I will be controuled by 


the proſpe& of any benefits in their 


power to confer. There is not a per- 
ſon breathing, but yourſelf, who ſhall 
preſcribe to me. Your whole conduct, 
Madam, has been fo nobly principled, 
and your reſentments are ſo admirably 
juſt, that you appear to me even ina 
divine light; and in an infinitely more 
amiable one at the ſame time, than you 
could have appeared in, had you not 
ſuffered the barbarous wrongs, that now 
fill my mind with anguiſh and horror 
at my own recollected villainy to the 
molt excellent of women. | 
I repeat, that all I beg for the pre- 


ſent, is a few lines, to guide my doubt- 


ful ſteps; and (if poſſible for you ſo 
far to condeſcend) to encourage me to 
hope, that, if I can juſtify my preſent 
vows by my future conduct, I may be 
permitted the honour to ſtyle myſelf 
eternally yours, | 

| | R. LOVELACE. 


LETTER XXXVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TOLORD 
M. AND TO THE LADIES OF BS 


LIN REPLY To MISs MONTAGUE's Of 
AUG. 7. SEE NY XXXIII. ] 


3  TuEsDAY, AUG, 8. 
XCUSE me, my good lord, and 

my ever-honoured ladies, from 
accepting of your noble quarterly 
bounty; and allow me to return, with 
all grateful acknowledgment, and true 
humility, the incloſed earneſt of your 
goodneſs to me. Indeed I have no need 
of the one, and cannot poſſibly want 
the other; but, nevertheleſs, have ſuch 
a ſenſe of your nerous fayour, that, 
to my laſt hour, I ſhall have pleaſure in 
contemplating 


\ 
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ontem lating upon it, and be proud 
of the ned I hold in the eſteem of tuch 
venerable perſons, to whom I once 


had the ambition to hope to be related. . 


But give me leave to expreſs my con- 
cer that you have baniſhed your kinſ- 
man from your preſence and favour; 
ſince now, perhaps, he will be under 
leſs reſtraint than ever; and ſince I, in 
particular, who had hoped, by your 
influences to remain unmoleſted for the 
remainder of my days, may be again 
ſubjected to, his perſecutions. | 

He has not, my good lord, and my 
dear ladies, offended againſt you, as he 
has againſt ze; and yet you could all 
very generouſly intercede for him with 
me: and ſhall I be very improper, if I 
deſire, for my own peace ſake; for the 
ſake of other poor creatures, who may 
be ſtill aired by him, if he be made 
quite deſperate; and for the ſake of all 
your worthy family, that you will ex- 
tend to hi that forgiveneſs which you 
boped for from ne? And this the ra- 
ther, as I preſume to think, that his 
daring and impetuous ſpirit will not be 
ſubdued by violent methods; fince I 
have no doubt, that the gratifying of 
a preſent paſſion will be always more 
prevalent with him, than any future 
proſpefts, however unwarrantable the 
one or beneficial the other. 


Your reſentments on my account are 


extremely generous, as your goodneſs 
to me is truly noble: but 1 am not 
without hope, that he will be properly 
affected by the evils he has made me 
ſuffer; and that, when I am laid low 
and forgotten, your whole honourable 
family will be enabled to rejoice in his 
reformation; and ſee many of thoſe hap- 
py years together, which, my good lord, 
and my dear ladies, you ſo kindly wiſh 
W your ever-grateful and obliged 
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LETTER xxxvIII. 


KR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 


THURSDAY NIGHT, AUG, 10. 

OU have been informed by Tour- 

* Need how much Belton's illneſe 

airs have engaged me, as well as 
Mowbray and him 5 2 


de my former. 1 
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called at Smith's on Monday, in my 


way to Epſom. 


The lady was gone to chapel: but I 
had the ſatisfaCtion to hear ſhe was not 


' worſe; and left my compliments, and 


an intimation that I ſhould be out of 
town for three or four days, =. 

I refer myſelf to Tourville, who will 
let you know the difficulty we had to 
drive out this meek miſtreſs, and frugal 
manager, with her cubs, and to give the 
poor fellow's ſiſter 223 for him of 


is own houſe; he ſkulking meanwhile 


at an inn. at Croydon, too diſpirited to 


appear in his own cauſe, 

But I muſt obſerve, that we were 
probably but juſt in time to ſave the 
ſhattered remains of his fortune from 
this rapacious woman, and her accom- 
plices: for as he cannot live long, and 
ſhe thinks ſo, we found ſhe had cer- 
tainly taken meaſures to ſet up a mar- 
riage, and keep poſſeſſion of all for 
herſelf and her ſons. 

Tourville will tell you how I was 
forced to chaſtiſe the quondam hoſtler 
in her ſight, before I could drive him 
out of the houſe. He had the inſo- 
lence to lay hands on me: and I made 
him take but one ſtep from the top to the 
bottom of a pair of ſtairs. I thought 
his neck and all his bones had been 
broken. And then, he being carried 
out neck-and- heels, Thomaſine thought 
fit to walk out after him. 

Charming conſequences of Keeping; 
the ſtate we have been ſo fond of ex- 
tolling !-—W hatever it may be thought 
of in ſtrong health, /zckneſs and decline 
ing E in the keeper, will bring him 
to ſee the difference. 

She ſhould ſoon have him, ſhe told 
a confident, in the ſpace of fix feet by 
five; meaning his bed: and then ſhe 
would let 1 4% come near him but 
whom the pleaſed. The hoſtler. fel - 
low, I ſuppoſe, would then have been 
bis phyſician; his will ready made for 
him; and widows weeds probably ready 


provided; who knows, but ſhe to ap- 
| Pear in them in his own fight? Ag _. 
once I knew an inſtance in a wicked 


wife; inſulting a huſband ſhe hated, 
when ſhe thought him paſt recovery: 
though it gave the man ſuch ſpirits, 
and ſuch a turn, that he got over it, 
and lived to ſee her in her coffin, dreſſed 
out in the very weeds ſhe had iuſulted 


him in. 2 
5 6 K * 
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So much, for the preſent, for Belton, 

and his Thomaſine. 
E #* 5 

T BEGIN to pity thee heartily, now 
1 ſee thee in earneſt, in the Huitlels 
love thou expreſſeſt to this angel of a 
woman; and the rather, as, ſay what 
thou wilt, it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould 
get over her illneſs, and her friends im- 
placableneſs, of which ſhe has had 


freſh inſtances. . 


I hope thou art not indeed diſpleaſed 
with the extracts I have made from thy 


letters for her. The letting her know 
the juſtice thou haſt done to her virtue 


in them, 1s ſo much in favour of thy 
ingenuouſnels, (a quality, let me re- 
peat, that gives thee a ſuperiority over 
common libertines) that I think in my 
heart T was right; though to any other 
woman, and to one who had not known 
the. worſt of thee that ſhe could know, 
it might have been wrong. | 

If the end will juſtify the means, it 
is plain, that I have done well with 
regard to ye both; ſince I have made 
her eaſier, and thee appear in a better 


light to her, than otherwiſe thou wouldſt 


have done. 99 „„ 
But if, nevertheleſs, thou art diſ- 
ſatisfied with my having obliged her in 
a point, which I acknowledge 7o be de- 
licate, let us canvas this matter at our 
firſt meeting: and then I will ſhew thee 
what the extracts avere, and what con- 
nexions I gave them in thy favour. 


But ſurely thou doſt not pretend to 


ſay what I ſhall, or ſhall not do, as to 
the executorſhip. 


I am my own man, I hope. I think 


thou ſhouldſt be glad to have the juſti- 
_ fication of her memory left to one, who, 
at the ſame time, thou mayſt be aſſured, 
will treat thee, and thy 
all the lenity the caſe will admit. | 

I cannot help expreſſing my ſurprize 
at one inſtance of thy ſelf-partiality 
and that is, where thou ſayeſt, She 
© had need, indeed, to cry out for 
c mercy herſelf from her friends, who 


4 knows not how to ſhew any. 5 
Surely thou canſt not think the caſes 


alike—PFor ſhe, as I underſtand, de- 
ſires but a laſt bleſſing, and a laſt for- 


. for a fault in a manner invo-_ 
unitary, if a fault at all; and does not 


ſo much as boþe to be received; thou, 
to be torgiven premeditated wrongs; 


e des Letter XLI, 


actions, with 
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(which, nevertheleſs, ſhe forgives, on 


condition to be no more moleſted by 
thee) and hopeſt to be received into ja. 
our, and to make the fineſt jewel in 
the world thy abſolute property in con. 
ſequence of that forgiveneſs, 

I will naw briefly. proceed to relate 
what has paſſed ſince my. laſt, as to the 
excellent lady. By the account I ſhall 
give thee, thou wilt ſee, that ſhe has 
troubles enough upon her, All ſpringing 
originally from thyſelf, without needing 


to add more to them by new yexations, 


And as long as thou canſt exert thyſelf 


ſo very cavalierly at M. Hall, where 


every-one 1s thy priſoner, I ſee not but 
the bravery of thy ſpirit may be as well 
gratified in domineering there over half 
a dozen perſons of rank and diſtinc- 
tion, as it could be over an helpleſs 
orphan, as I may call this lady, fince 
ſhe has not a ſingle friend to ſtand by 
her, if I do not; and who will think 
herſelf happy, if ſhe can refuge her- 


ſelf from thee, and from all the world, 
in the arms of death. | 
My laſt was dated on Saturday; 


On Sunday, in compliance with the 


doctor's advice, fhe took a little airing. 


Mrs. Lovick, and Mr. Smith and his 
wife were with her. After being at 
Highgate chapel at divine ſervice, ſhe 
treated them with a little repaſt; and 
in the afternoon was at Iſlington church, 


in her way home; returning tolerably 
chearful. | 5 


She had received ſeveral letters in my 
abſence, as Mrs. Lovick acquainted 
me, beſides yours. Yours, it ſeems, 
much diſtreſſed her; but ſhe ordered the 
meſſenger, who preſſed for an anſwer, 
to be told, that it did not require an 
immediate one. | 

-On Wedneſday ſhe received a letter 
from her uncle Harlowe *, in anſwer 


to one ſhe had written to her mother on 


Saturday on her knees. It muſt bea 


very cruel one, Mrs. Lovick ſays, by 


the effects it had upon her: for, when 
ſhe received it, ſhe was intending totake 
an afternoon airing in a coach; but 
was thrown into ſo violent a fit of hy- 
ſtericks upon. it, that ſhe was forced to 
lie down; and (being not recovered by 
it) to go to bed about eight o'clock. 


On Thurſday morning ſhe was up 


very early; and had yecourle to the 
Scriptures to calm her mind, as thet 


Mw 
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Mrs. Loviek : and weak as the was, 


Id go in a chair to Lincoln's Inn 
Chapel, about eleven. She was brought 


home a little better; and then fat down 


to write to her uncle. But was obliged 
to leave off ſeveral times To ſtruggle, 
43 ſhe told Mrs. Lovick, for an humble 
temper.— My heart, ſaid ſhe to the 
d woman, is a proud heart, and 
© not yet, I find, enough mortified to 
« my condition; but, do what I can, 
vill be for preſcribing reſenting things 
© to my pen.” | at 
LI arrived in town from Belton's this 
| Thurſday evening; and went directly 
to Smith's. She was too ill to receive 
my viſit. But on ſending up my com- 
ſiments, ſhe ſent me down word, that 
de ſhould be glad to ſee me in the 
morning. N 3 
Mrs. Lovick obliged me with the 
copy of a Meditation collected by the 
lady from the Scriptures. She has en- 
titled it, Poor Mortals the Cauſe of 
© their own Miſery ;* ſo entitled, I pre- 
ſume, with intention to take off the 
edge of her repinings at hardſhips ſo 
3 to her fault, were her 
fault even as great as ſhe is inclined to 
think it, We may ſee by this, the me- 
thod ſhe takes to fortify her mind, and 
to which ſhe owes, in a great meaſure, 
the magnanimity with which ſhe bears 
her undeſerved perſecutions. 


MEDITATION. 


ro MORTALS THE CAUSE OF THEIR 
© GOWN MISERY, 


LE 04 Y not thou, It is through the Lord 
Oc that I fell away; for thou oughteſt 
* not to do the thing that he hateth. 
© Say not thau, He hath cauſed me to 


© err; for be hath no need of the ſinful 


© man, | 
le himſelf made man from the be- 
 ginning, and left him in the hand of 
© his won counſel ; | 

* If thou wilt, to keep the command- 
* ments, and to perform acceptable faith - 
* fulneſs. | 
He hath ſet fire and water before 


* thee: firetch forth thine hand to whe-. 


* ther thou wilt. s | 
He hath commanded no man to do 
* Wickedly: neither hath be given any 
* man licence to fin. ' 
And now, Lord, what is my hope ? 
* Truly my bope is only in thee.” 


back- ſhop. 


uſed to be followed by every- one's eye, 


that ſhe gave the faſhion to the faſhion- 
able, without ſeeming herſelf to intend 
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« Deliver me from all my offences x 
© and make me not a rebuke unto the 
« fooliſh. | 

« When thou with rebuke doth chaflen 
© man for fin, thou makeſt his beauty to 
* conſume away, like as it were a moth 
« fretting a garment : every man there< 
fore is vanity. | | 

© Turn thee unto me, and have mere 
© upon me; for I am deſolate and af. 
« flied. 

He troubles of my heart are en- 
© larged. O bring thou me out of my 
* difireſſes 


Mas. SMITH gave me the following 
particulars of a converſation that paſſed 
between herſelf and a young ciergyman, 
on Tueſday afternoon, who, as it ap- 
pears, was employed to make enquiries 
about the Jady by her friends. | 

He came into the ſhop in a riding- 
habit, and aſked for ſome Spaniſh ſnuff; 
and finding only Mrs. Smith there, he 
deſired to have a little talk with her in the 


He beat about the buſh in feveral 
diſtant queſtions, and at laſt began to 
talk more directly about Miſs Har- 
lowe. | . 

He ſaid, He knew her before her all, 
[That was his impudent word ;] and 
gave the ſubſtance of the following ac- 
count of her, as I collected it from Mrs. 
Smith, 8 

She was then, he ſaid, the admiration 
and delight of every- body: he lament- 
ed, with great ſolemnity, her backlid- 
ing; another of his phraſes. Mrs. 
Smith ſaid, he was a fine ſcholar; for 
he ſpoke ſeveral things /be underſtood 
not; and either in Latin or Greek, ſhe 
could not tell which; but was ſo good 
as te give her the Engliſh of them with= 
out aſking. A fine thing, ſhe ſaid, for 
a ſcholar to be fo condeſcending! | 

He ſaid, Her going off with ſo vile à 
rake had given great ſcandal and of- 


fence to all the neighbouring ladies, as _, 


well as to her friends. LY 
He told Mrs. Smith how much ſhe 


whenever ſhe went abroad, or to church 
and praiſed and bleſſed by every tongue, 
as ſhe paſſed; eſpecially by the pobr: 


it, or to know ſhe did: that, however, 
it was pleaſant to ſee ladies imitate her 
in dreſs and behaviour, who, being un- 

3 6K 2 able 
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able to come up to her in grace andeaſe, 
expoſed but their own affectation and 
aukwardneſs, at the time that they 
thought themſelves ſecure of a general 
approbation, becauſe they wore the ſame 
things, and put them on in the ſame 
manner, that he did, who had every- 
body's admiration; little conſidering, 
that were her perſon like theirs, or if 
ſhe had. had their defects, the would 
have brought up a very different fa- 
ſhion; for that zature was her guide in 
every-thing, and eaſe her ſtudy; which, 
Joined with a mingled dignity and con- 
deſcenſion in her air and manner, whe- 
ther ſne received or paid a compliment, 
diſtinguiſhed her above all her ſex. 


He ſpoke not, he ſaid, his own ſenti- 


ments only on this occahon, but thoſe 
of every-body.: for that the praiſes of 


Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe were ſuch a fa- 
vourite topick, that a perſon who could 
not ſpeak well upon any other ſubjeCt, 
was ſure to, ſpeak well upon that; be- 


cauſe he could ſay nothing but what he 
had heardrepeatedandapplaudedtwenty 
times over, 

Hence it was, perhaps, that this no- 


vice accounted for the beſt things he 


ſaid himſelf; though I muſt own that 


the perſonal knowledge of the lady 


which I am favoured with, made it eaſy 
to me to lick into ſhape what the good 
woman reported to me, as the character 
given her by the young Levite: for 
who, even now, in her decline of health, 
ſees not that all theſe attributes belong 
tc he: ? | 

I ſuppoſe he has not been long come 
from college, and now thinks he has 
n-thing o vo, but to blaze away for a 
icholzr among the z7gzorant; as ſuch 
youn;: fellows are apt to think thoſe 


who cannot cap verſes with them, and 
tell us how an ancient author expreſſed 


himſeif in Latin en a ſubjeR, upon 
which, however, they may know how, 
as well as that author, to expreſs them- 
ſc; ves in Enghth. | 

Mrs. Smith was ſo taken with him, 
that the would fain have introduced 
him to the lady, not queſtioning but it 
would be very acceptable to her to ſee 
one who knew her and her friends ſo 
well; but this he declined for ſeveral 
reaſons, as he called them; which he 
gave, One was, that perſons of his 
cioth ihouid be very cautious of the 
company they were in, eſpecially where 
ſex was concerned, and where a woman 
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had flurred. her reputation I with 1 


had been there when he gave himſelf 


theſe airs. Another, that he was de. 


fired to inform himſelf of her preſent 
way of life, and who her viſitors were; 
for, as to the praiſes Mrs, Smith gave 
the lady, he hinted, that „be ſeemed to 
be a good-natured woman, and might 
(though for the lady's ſake he hoped 
not) be too partial and ſhort-ſghted 
to be truſted to, abſolutely, in a con- 
cern of ſo high a.nature as he intimated 


the taſk was which he had undertaken; 


nodding out words of doubtful import; 
and aſſuming airs of great ſignificance, 
(as I could gather) throughout the 
whole converſation, And when Mrs, 
Smith told him, that the lady was in a 
very bad ſtate of health, he gave a care. 
leſs ſhrug—* She may be very ill,” fays 
he: her diſappointments muſt have 


© touched her to the quick: but ſhe is 


© not bad enough, I dare ſay, yet, to 
© atone for her very great lapſe, and to 
expect to be forgiven by thoſe whom 
© the has lo much difgraced.” 

A ſtarched, concerted coxcomb! 
What would I give he had fallen in my 
way! N 

He departed, highly ſatisfied with 
himſelf, no doubt, and aſſured of Mrs. 
Smith's great opinion of his ſagacity 


and learning : but hid her not ſay any- 


thing to the lady about him, or hisen- 
quiries. And J, for very different rea- 
ſons, enjoined the ſame thing. 

Jam glad; however, for her peace of 
mind's ſake, that they begin to think it 
behoves them to enquire about her, 


LETTER XXXIX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


| FRIDAY, AUG» II. 
M R. Belford acquaints his friend 
awith the generoſity of Lord M. and 
the ladies of his family; and with the 
lady's grateful ſentiments upon the 
occaſion. | i 
He ſays, that in hopes to avoid the pa 
of ſeeing him, [ Mr. Lovelace] t 
intends to anſwer his letter of the 7thy 
though much againſt her inclination. 


© She took great notice,” ſays Mr. 
Belford, * of that paſſage in yours,which 
makes neceſſary to the Divine m_ 
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© the forgiveneſs of a perſon cauſeleſsly 
« jnjured.. | | 

« Her grandfather, I find, has en- 
. © abled her, at eighteen years of age, to 
© make her will, and to deviſe great 
« part of his eſtate to whom ſhe pleaſes 
« of the family, and the reſt out of it, 


« (if ſhe die fingle) at her own diſcre- 
© tion; and this to create reſpect to her; 


as he apprehended that ſhe would be 
« envied: and ſhe now reſolves to ſet 
about making her will out of hand.” 


Mr. Belſord inſiſis upon the promiſe he 
had made bim, not to moleſt the lady: 
and gives him the contents of her an- 
fwer to Lord M. and the ladies of his 

 bordſhip*s family, declining their gene- 
rous offers, See Letter XXXVII. 


LETTER XL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro Ro- 
BERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


8 5 FRIDAY, Aud. IT, 

T is a cruel alternative, to be either 
I forced to ſee you, or to write to you. 
But a will of my own has been long 
denied me; and to avoid a greater evil, 


nay, now I may ſay, the greateſt, I. 


write, ; 

Were I capable of diſguiſing or con- 
cealing my real ſentiments, I might 
ſafely, I dare ſay, give you the remote 
hope you requeſt, and yet keep all my 
refolutions, But I muſt tell you, Sir, 
(it becomes my character to tell you) 
that, were I fo live more years than per- 
haps I may weeks, and there were not 
another man in the world, I could not, 
I would not, be Fours. | 

There is no merit in performing a 


uy. | Be 
Religion enjoins me, not only to for- 


give injuries, but to return good for 


evil. It is all my conſolation, and I 
bleſs God for giving me that, that I am 


now in ſuch a ſtate of mind with re- 


gard to you, that I can chearfully obe 
it's dictates. And accordingly I tell 
you, that, wherever you go, 1 wiſh you 
happy. And in this I mean to include 
every good wiſh. 


And now having, with great reluc-_ 


tance I own, complied with one of your 
compulſatory alternatives, I expect the 
1 CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
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LETTER XII. 


MR. JOHN HARLOWE, TO MISS CLA- 


RISSA HARLOWE. 


[IN ANSWER TO HERS TO HER MOTHER, 
SEE NO, XXXIT. 


POOR UNGRATEFUL NAUGHTY. 
K INS WOMAN, 


OUR mother neither caring, nor 


being permitted, to write, I am 
deſired ta ſet pen to paper, though I had 
reſolved agaiuſt it. | 
And ſo I am to tell you, that your 
letters, joined to the occaſion of them, 
almoſt break the hearts of us all. | 
Mere we ſure you had ſeen your folly, 
and were truly penitent, ang, at the ſame 
time, that you were ſo very il] as you 
pretend, I know not what might be done 
for you. But we areall acquainted with 
your moving ways, when you want te 
carry a point, _ 

Unhappy girl! how miſerable have 

you made us all! We, who uſed to viſit 
with ſo much pleaſure, now cannot en- 
dure to look upon one another. 
If you had not known, upon an hun« 
dred occafions, how dear you once was 
to us, you might judge of it now, were 
you to know how much your folly has 
unhinged us all. | | 

Naughty, naughty girl ! You ſee the 
fruits of prefering a rake and libertine 
to a man of ſobriety and morals, A- 
gainſt full warning, againſt better know- 
ledge. And ſuch a modeſt creature, too, 
as you were! How could you think of 
ſuch an unworthy preference! 

Your mother can t aſk, and your ſiſter 
knows not in modeſty how to aſk; and 
ſo I aſk you, If you have any reaſon to 
think yourſelf with child by this vil- 
lain ?—You muft anſwer this, and an- 
ſwer it truly, before any-thing can be 
reſolved upon. about you. | 
Lou may well be touched with a deep 
remorſe, for your miſdeeds. Could L 
ever have thought that my doating- 

iece, as every-one called you, would 
— done thus? To be ſure I loved 

ou too well, But that is over now, 
Yet, though I will not pretend to an- 
ſwer for any-body but myſelf, for my 
own part I ſay, God forgive you! And 
this is all from your aſflicted uncle, 


Joux HARLOwx. 
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MEDITATION. 


6 0 That thou wouldfl hide me in the 
grave] That thou gvouldſt keep 
© me ſecret, till thy wrath be poſt! 
« My face is foul with weeping; and 
© on my eye-lid is the ſhadow of death. 
« My friends ſcorn me; but mine eye 


© poureth out tears unto God. 


H dreadful found is in my ears; in 
t proſperity the daſtroyer came upon me! , 
I have ſiuntd! What ſbali I de into 


© thee, O thou Preſerver of men! Why 


* haſt thou ſot me as a mark againſt thee 
c fo that I am a burden to myſelf ! 
. When 1 ey, My bed ſhall comfort me; 


© my couch fhall eaſs my complaint; 


* Then thou ſcareſt me with dreams, 
E and terrifieft e through viſions; | 
So that my ſoul chuſeth frangling, 
and death rather than life. 
I loath it ! I would not live alauayl 


Let me alone; for my days are wa- 


e nity! | | 


Ile haih made me a bye-word of the 
© people; and aforetime I as as a 


E fabret. 27 
My days are poſt, my purpoſes are 
E broken off, even the thoughts of my 


© heart. 


* When I looked for good, then evil 


YT came unto me; and when I waited 


s for light, then came darkneſs. 

And where now is my hope? — 

© Yet all the days of my appointed time 
© ewill I wait, till my chakge come. 


LETTER XIII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO JOHN 


 HARLOWE, ESQ. 
c THURSDAY, AUG, 18. 
HONOURED sI, 
6 was an act of charity I begged : 
only for a laſt bleſſing, that I might 
die in peace. 1 aſk not to be received 
again, as my ſevere ſiſter [O! that I had 
not written to her 1] is pleaſed to ſay, 
is my view. Let that grace be denied 
me when Ido. | | 
I could not look forward to my laſt 


ſcene with comfort, without ſeeking, 


at leaſt, to obtain the bleſſing I peti- 


\ tioned for; and that with a contrition 


ſo deep, that I deſerved not, were it 


CLARISSA 
Tur FOLLOWING MEDITATION WAS 


STITCHED TO THE BOT TOM OF THIS 
LETTER, WITH BLACK SILK. 


HARLOWE. 
known, to be turned over from the ten. 
der nature of a mother, to the upbraid. 


ing pen of an uncle! and to be wounded 
by a cruel queſtion, put by him in a 


ſhocking manner; and which a little, a 


very little time, will better anſwer than 
T can: for I am not either a hardened 
or ſhameleſs creature: if I were, I ſhould 
not have been fo folicitons to obtain the 
fayour I ſued for, 85 

And permit me to ſay, that I aſked 
it as well for my father and mother's 
ſake, as for my own; for I am ſure, 


they at lenſt will be uneaſy, after I am 
gone, that they refuſed it to me, 


I ſhould {till be glad to have theirs 


and yours, Sir, an all your bleſſings, 


and your pravers: but denied in ſuch 
a manner, I wili not preſume again to 
aſk it: relying entirely on the Al- 
mighty's; which 1s never denied, when 


ſupplicated for with ſuch true penitence 
as J hope mine is. | 5 


God preſerve my deur uncle, and all 
my honoured friends! prays your un- 
—_— 3 
He CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


LETTER XL. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT, 
| MONDAY, AUG. To 
MY DEAREST CREATURE, 


| I Can write but juſt now a few lines. 
1 T cannot tell how to bear the ſound 
of that Mr. Belford for your executor, 


cogent as your reaſons for that meaſure 
are: and yet I am firmly of opinion, 


that none of your relations ſhould be 


named for the truſt. But I dwell the 
leſs upon this ſubject, as I hope (and 


cannot bear to ap rehend the contrary) ke 


that you will ſtill live many, many 
ears. | | 25 


handſomely of Mr. Belford. But he, 
poor man! has not much penetrations 
—If he had, he would hardly think ſo 
well of ue as he does. : 

I have a particular 0 portunity of 
ſending this by a friend of my aunt 
Harman's; who is We to ſet out for 
London, (and this occaſions my hurry) 
and is to return out of hand. 1 
therefore, by him a large packet rom 


you; and hope and long for * 


Mr. Hickman, indeed, ſpeaks very 
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r amended health: which Heaven 
nt to the prayers of your ever-af- 
una : Sy 
| Anna Howe, 


LETTER XLIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
HOWE. 


885 f FRIDAY, AUG. Its 
win fend you a large packet, as 
1 you deſire and expect; ſince I can 
do it by ſo fafe a conveyance : but not 
all that is come to my hand—PFor I muſt 
own that my friends are very ſevere ;— 
too ſevere for any - body who loves them 
not, to ſee their letters. You, my dear, 
would not call them my friends, you 
ſaid, long ago; but my relations: in- 
deed I cannot call them my relations, I 
think !—But I am ill; and therefore 
perhaps more peeviſh than I ſhovid be, 
It is difficult to go out of ourſelyes ta 
give a judgment againſt ourſelves; and 
yet, oftentimes, to paſs a jf judgment, 
we ought. | 

I thought I ſhould alarm you in the 
choice of my executor. But the ſad ne- 
teſſity I am reduced to muſt excuſe me. 
I ſhall not repeat any-thing I have 
ſaid before on that ſubject: but if your 


objections will not be anſwered to your 


ſatisfaction by the papers and letters I 
ſhall incloſe, marked 1, 2, 3, 4, to 9, I 


muſt think myſelf in another inſtance 


unhappy; ſince Jam engaged too far (and 
with my own judgment too) to recede. 
As Mr. Belford has tranſcribed for 
me, in confidence, from his friend's let - 
ters, the paſſages which accompany this, 
I muſt inſiſt, that you ſufter no ſoul but 
yourſelf to peruſe them; and that you 


21. Aﬀetter from Miſs Montague, dated 
2. A copy of my anſwer - - - 


* 
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return them by the very firſt opportu - 
nity; that ſo no uſe may be made of 


them that may do hurt either to the ori- 


ginal writer, or to the communicator. 


| You'll obſerve I am bound by promiſe 
to this care. If through my means any 


miſchief ſhould ariſe, between this ha- 
mane and that inhuman libertine, I 
ea: think myſelf utterly inexcuſe- 
able. | | | 

I ſubjoin a liſt of the papers orletterg 
I ſhall incloſe. You muſt return them 
all when peruſed®, | | 


I am very much tired and fatigued— 


with—TI don't know what—with writ= 
ing, I think—But moſt with myſelf, 
and with a ſituation I cannot 2 aſe 
piring to get out of, and above! 

O my dear! the world we live in is a 
ſad, a very fad world! While under 
our parents protecting wings, we know 
1 at all of it. Book · learned and 
a ſcribbler, and looking at people as L 
ſaw them as viſitors or viſiting, Ithought 
I knew a great deal of it, Pitiable igno- 
rance!—Alas! I knew nothing at all! 

With zealous wiſhes for your hap- 
pineſs, and the happineſs of every- one 
dear to you, Þ am, and will ever be, 
your gratefully affetionate 


LETTER XEV; 
MR. ANTONY HARLOWE, TO MIS& 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


[in REPLY To HERS To HER UNCLE 


HARLOWE, OF THURSDAY, AUG. 10. 


_ UNHAPPY GIRL! 
A your uncle Harlowe chuſes not 

to anſwer your pert letter to him; 
and as mine written to you before , 


Sw. +6 „ 
— — ˙ — 2 1 Aug 3. 


3. Mr. Belford's letter to me, which will ihew you what my requeſt was ) 


to him, and his compliance with it; and the deſired extract from his 


. friend's letters 288 - - - 
4. Acopy of my anſwer, with thanks; 
the executorſhip ü 
Mr. Belford's acceptance of the truſt 


©. Miſs Montague'sleiter, with a generous offer from Lord M. 
ladies of that family CCC 00 8, 


7. Mr. Lovelace's to nme 


8. Copy of mine to Miſs Montague, ina 


9. Copy of my anſwer to Mr. Lovelace 


and requeſting him to undertake 


Aug. 3, ++ 


: Aug. 4+ | 
„Aug. + 
ebe Aug: 7. 


6 and 


— - — - - S@. Aug. 7. 


993 „ 


nſwer to hers of the day before - Aug. 8. 


— — * — - as had - * 


Aug. 11. 


You will ſee by theſe ſeveral letters, written and received in ſo little a ſpace of time, (to ſay 


er le 
Þ See Vol. I. p. 100. 


nothing of what I have received and written which I cannet ſhe w you) how little opportunity 
ſure I can have for writing my own Gorye | | 


— 


. 
4 
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was written as if it were in the ſpirit of 
prophecy, as you have found to your 
ſorrow; and as you are now making 
. yourſelf worſe than you are in your 
health, and better than you are in your 
pennence, as ove are very wwyll aſſured, 
in order to move compaſſion; which 
you do not deſerve, having had ſo much 
warning: for all theſe reaſons, I take 
up my pen once more; though I had 
told your brother, at his going to Edin- 


burgh, that I would not write to you, 


even were you to write to me, without 
letting him know. So indeed had awe 
all; for he prognoſticated what would 
happen, as to your applying to us, when 
you knew not how to help it. | 

Brother John has hurt your niceneſs, 
it ſeems, by aſking you a plain queſ- 
tion, which your mother's heart 1s too 


full of grief to let heraſk; and modeſty 


will not let your ſiſter aſk, though but 
the conſequence of your actions And 
yet it muſt be anſwered, before you'll 
obtain from your father and mother, 


and us, the notice you hope for, I can 


fell you that, 


You lived ſeveral guilty weeks with 
one of the vileſt fellows that ever drew 


breath, at bed, as well as board, no 
doubt, (for is not his character known?) 


and pray don't be aſhamed to be aſłed 


after what may naturally come of ſuch 
free living. This modeſty, indeed, 
would have become you for eighteen 
years of your life—You'll be pleaſed 
to mark that—But makes no good 


figure compared with your behaviour 


fince the beginning of April laſt. So 
pray don't take it up, and wipe your 
mouth upon it, as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 5 SE Is 
But, may-be, I likewiſe am too ſhock - 
ing to your niceneſs! — O girl, girl! 
your modeſty had better been ſhewn at 
the right time and place !—Every-body 


but you believed what the rake was. 
But you would believe nothing bad of 


him What think you now? 
Your folly has ruined all our peace. 
And who knows where it may yet end? 
Your poor father but yeſterday ſhewed 
me this text — With bitter grief he 
ſhewed it me, poor man :—and do you 
lay it to your vg 
A father waketh for his daughter, 
© when no man knoweth; and the care 
for her taketh away his ſleep When 
* ſhe is young, leſt ſhe paſs away the 
© flower of her age: - and you know 


what propoſals were made to 1 at 
different times] and, being 1 


© leſt ſhe ſhould be hated; in her vir. 


© ginity, Jeſt ſhe ſhould be defiled, and 
«* gotten with child in her father's 
* houle:'—[T don't make the word, 
mind that |——* and, having an huſband, 
* left ſhe ſhould. miſbehave herſelf.— 
And what follows ? —“ Keep a ſure 
watch over a ſhameleſs daughter, — 
[yet no watch could hold you!] leſt 
© ſhe make thee a laughing ſock to 
© thine enemies,” [as you have made ut 
all to this curſed Aae * and a bye. 
« word in the city, and a reproach a. 


9 mong the Joop, and make thee 
© aſhamed be 


ore the multitude,” Fc. 
clus. XLII. 9, 10, Sc. 

Now will you wiſh you had not 
written pertly. Your ſiſter's ſeveri. 
ties! Never, girl, ſay that is ſevere, 
that is deſerved. You know the 


meaning of words. Nobody better, 


Would to the Lord you had acted up 
but to one half of what you know! 
Then had we not been diſappointed 


and grieved, as we all have been: and 


nobody more than him who was your 
lowing uncle, 5 
| ANTONY HARLOWE, 


This will be with you to-morrow. 
Perhaps you may be ſuffered to 
have ſome part of your eſtate, af- 
ter you have ſmarted a little more. 
Your pertly-anſwered uncle John, 
who is your truſtee, wil! not haye 
you be deſtitute, 
all is not true that wwe hear of you. 
 —Only take care, I adviſe you, 
that, bad as you have acted, you 
act not ſtill worſe, if it be poſſi- 
ble to act worſe, Improve upon 
the hint. | ER 


LETTER XLVI. 


Miss CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Au- 


' TONY HARLOWE, ES. 


SUNDAY, AU 0. 137 


HONOURED $1R, | . 
1 Am very ſorry for my pert letter to 
my uncle Harlowe. Vet I did not 
intend it to be pert, Peo le ne to 


mis fortune may be too eaſily moved to 


impatience. 


The fall of a regular perſon, no. 
doubt, is dreadful and inexculaly- 


- 
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It is like the fin of apoſtaſy, Would 
to Heaven, however, that I had had 
the circumſtanees of mine enquued 
into! 
If, Sir, I make myſelf worſe than I 
am in my health, and better than Iam 
in my penitence, it is fit I ſhould be 
niſhed for my double diſſimulation: 
and you have the pleaſure of being one 
of my puniſhers. My fincerity, in 
| both reſpe&s, will, however, be beſt 
juſtified by the event, To that I re- 
fer, May Heaven give you always as 
much comfort in reflecting upon the 
zeprobation I have met with, as you 
ſeem to have pleaſure in mortifying a 
poor creature, extremely mortified; and 
that from a right ſenſe, as ſhe preſumes 
to hope, of her. own fault! 
What you have heard of me I can- 
rot tell. When the neareſt and deareſt 
relations give up an unhappy wretch, 
it is not to be wondered at, that thoſe 
who are not related to her are ready to 
take up and propagate ſlanders againſt 
her. Yet I think I may defy — 
itſelf, and (excepting the fatal, thoug 


involuntary ſtep of April 10) wrap | 


myſelf in my own innocence, and be 


efy, I thank you, Sir, nevertheleſs, . 


for your caution, mean it what it will. 

As to the queſtion required of me to 
anſwer, and which is allowed to be 
too ſhocking either for a mother to 
put to a daughter, or a ſiſter to a ſiſ- 


ter; and which, however, you ſay 1 


muſt anſwer—O Sirl—- And m¹ I an- 
ſwer This then be my anſwer ;=* A 
* little time, a much Jeſs time than is 
' imagined, will afford a more ſatis- 
factory anſwer to my whole family, 
* and even to my brother and After, 
than I can give in words. 
Nevertheleſs, be pleaſed to let it be 
remembered that I did not petition for 
a reſtoration to favour, I could not. 


"yy for that. Nor yet to be put in 
polle 


lion of any part of my own 


eſtate. Nor even for means of neceſ- 


ary ſubſiſtence from the produce of 


that eſtate— But only for a bleſſing; 


for a laf veg! | 
And this I will further add; becauſe 


it is true, that I have no wilful crime 


do charge againſt myſelf: no free liv- 
11 * bed and at bayrd, as you phraſe 
V+ n ? 


Why, why, Sir, were not other en- 
nes made of me, as well as this 


Te ng one? —Enquiries that mo- 


— 
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deſty would have permitted a mother or 
a ſiſter to make; and, which, if I may 
be excuſed'to ſay fo, would have'been- 
- till 4% improper, and more charita- 
ble, to have been made by ' uncles, 


(were the mother Forbidden, or the ſiſ- 
ter not inclined, to make them) than 
thoſe they have made. eee 

Although my humble application bas 
brought upon me ſo much ſevere re- 
proach, I repent not that I have writ» 
ten to my mother; (although I cannot 


but wiſh that I had not written to my 


ſiſter) becauſe I have ſatisfied a dutifu 
conſciouſneſs by it, however unan- 
ſwered by the wiſhed-for ſucceſs. Ne. 
vertheleſs, I cannot. help ſaying,. that 
mine is indeed a hard fate, that I can- 
not beg pardon for my capital error, 
without doing it in ſuch terms, as ſhall 
be an aggravation of the offence. 


But I had beſt leave off, leſt, as my | 


full mind, I find, is riſing to my pen, 
I have other pardons to beg as I multi- 


ply lines, where none at all will be 


given. b 


1 bleſs, preſerve, and 


comfort my dear ſorrowing and griev- 


ouſly offended father and mother! 


And continue in honour, favour, and 
merit, my happy ſiſter! May God.for- 
give my brother, and protect him from 


the violence of his own temper, as 


well as from the deſtroyer of his fiſ- 
ter's honour! - And may you, my dear 
uncle, and you no leſs now than ever 
dear brother, my ſecond papa, as he 


' uſed to bid me call him, be bleſſed and 
happy in them, and in each other! 


And, in order to this, may you all 
ſpeedily baniſh from your remembrance / 
for ever the unhappy | | 


CLARISSsA HARLOWB, 


LETTER XLVII 


MRS. NORTON, ro MIS 'CLARISSA 
HARLOWE, 


© f 


MONDAY, Aud. 14. 


. 1-4. your friends here, my dear 


oung lady, now ſeem ſet upan 
propoling to you to 2 one of the 
lantations. ' This, I believe, is o- 


ing to ſome miſrepreſentations of Mr. 


Brand; from whom they have received 

a leer.. ESE BY 

I wiſh, with all my heart, that yon 
6L  Ccovld, 
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could, conſiſtently with your on no- 
tions of honour, yield to the preſſing 
requeſt of al} Mr. Lovelace's family in 
his behalf. This, I think, would ſtop 
every mouth, and, in time, reconcile 


every- body, to you, For your own 
friends will not believe that he is in 


earneſt to marry you; and the hatred 
between the families is ſuch, that they 
will not condeſcend to inform them- 
ſelves better; nor would believe him, 
if he were ever ſo ſolemnly to avow 
that he is. | 

I ſhould be very glad to have in rea- 
dineſs, upon occaſion, ſome brief par- 


ticulars of your ſad ftory under your 


own hand. But let me tell you, at 
the fame time, that no miſrepreſenta- 
tion, nor even your own confeſhon, 


| ſhall leſſen my opinion either of your 
piety, or of your prudence in eſſential 


points; becauſe I know it was always 
our humble way to make light faults 
Narr againſt yourſelf: and well might 
you, my deareſt young lady, aggra- 
vate your own failings, who ever had 
ſo few; and thoſe few ſo flight, that 
your ingenuouſneſs has turned moſt of 
them into excellences. , 


Nevertheleſs, let me adviſe you, my 


dear Miſs Clary, to diſcountenance any 


viſits, which, with the cenforious, may 


affect your character. As hat has not 
hitherto ſuffered by your avilſul de- 
fault, 1 hope you will not, in a de- 
ſponding negligence, (ſatisfying your- 
elf with a conſciouſneſs of your own 
innocence) permit it to ſuffer, Piffi- 
cult ſituations, you know, my dear 


young lady, are the tefts not only of 


dence, but of virtue. 
I think, I muſt own to you, that, 


fince Mr. Brand's letter has been re- 


ceived, I have a renewed prohibition 


to attend you. However, if you will 
give me leave, that ſhall not detain me 


from you. Nor would I ftay for that 
leave, if I were not in hopes, that in 
this critical ſituation I may be able to 


do you ſervice here. 


1 have often had meſſages and en- 
quiries after your health from the truly 
reverend Dr. Lewen, who has always 


expreſſed, and ſtill expreſſes, infinite 


concern for you. He entirely diſap- 
proves of the meaſures of the famil 

withgegard to you. He is too . 
indiſpoſed to 7 abroad. But, were 
he in good health, he would not, as I 


underſtand, vit at Harlowe Place; 


c LARISSA 
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having ſome time ſince beet unhanda 
fomely treated by your brother, on 
his offering to mediate for you with 


. * 85 

I am juſt now informed, that your 
eouſin Morden is arrived in England, 
He is at Canterbury, it ſeems, look. 
ing after ſome concerns he has there; 
and is ſoon expected in theſe parts, 
Who knows what may ariſe from bis 


arrival? God be with you, my deareſt 


Miſs Clary, and be your comforter 
and ſuſtainer. And never fear but he 


will; for I am ſure, I am very ſure, 


tnat you put your whole truſt in Him, 

And what, after all, is this world, 
on which we ſo much depend for du. 
rable good, poor creatures that we are! 
— When all the joys of it, and (what 


is a balancing comfort) all the trou- 


Bes of it, are but momentary, and ya- 
niſh like a morning dream! | 

And be this remembered, my dear- 
eſt young lady, that worldly joysclaim 
no kindred with the joys we are bid to 
aſpire after. Theſe latter we muſt be 
fitted for by affliftion and diſappoint- 
ment. You are therefore in the direct 
road to glory, however thorny the path 
you are in, And I had almoſt ſaid, 
that it depends upon yourſelf, by your 
patience, and by your reſignedneſs to 


the diſpenſation, (God enabling you, 


who never fails the true penitent, and 
fincere invoker) to be an bei of a bleſ- 
ſed immortality, 

But this glory, I humbly pray, that 
you may not be permitted to enter in- 
to, ripe as you are ſo ſoon likely to be 
for it, till with your gentle hand (# 
pleaſure I have fo often, as you know, 
promiſed to myſelf} you have cloſed 
the eyes of your maternally afetim- 


Jupirx Noreen, 
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War Mr. Brand, or any. 


body can have written er ſaid 
to my prejudice, I cannot imagine 
and yet ſome evil reports have gene cut 
agamſt me; as I find by ſome — 
a very ſevere lebe wrigten 16.06 bn dh 


* CLARISSA HARLOW. 


uncle Antony, Sucha letter as I be- them to me as ſoon as peruſed; and 
lieve was never written to = poor upon your honour make no uſe of 
creature, who, by ill health of body, them, or of any intelligence you have 
as well as mind, was before tottering from me, but by my previous conſent. 
on the brink of the grave, But my Theſe communications you muſt not, 
friends may poſſibly be better juſtified my good Mrs. Norton, look upon as - 
than the reporters For who knows appeals againſt my relations. On the 
what they may have heard? cContrary, I am heartily forry, that th 
Vou give me a kind caution, which have incurred the diſpleaſure of fo ex- 
ſeems to imply more than you expreſs, cellent a divine as Dr. Lewen. But 
when you adviſe me againſt counte- you deſire to have every thing before 
nancing viſitors that may diſcredit me. — and, I think you ought; for who 
You ſhould, in fo tender a point, my knows, as you ſay, but you may be 
dear Mrs. Norton, have ſpoken quite applied-to at laſt to adminiſter com fort 
out. Surely, I have had afflictions from wy $776 PRE to one that 
enough to ſtrengthen my mind, and to wants it; and who ſometimes, judging 
enable it to bear the worft than can now by what ſhe knows of her own heart 
happen. But I will not puzzle myſelf thinks herſelf entitled to it? A 
by conjectural evils; as I might perhaps TI know that I have a moſt indulgent 
do, if Thad not enough that were certain. and ſweet-tempered mother; but having 
I thall hear all, when it is thought to deal with violent ſpirits, ſhe has too 
proper that I ſhould. Mean time, let often forfeited that peace of mind which 
me fay, for your ſatisfa&tion, that I ſhe ſo much prefers, by her over · con- 
know not that I have any-thing eri- cern to preſerve it. | 
minal or diſreputable to anſwer for, I am ſure ſhe would not have turned 
either in word or deed, fince the fatal me over for an anſwer to a letter writ- 
roth of April laſt. ten with ſo contrite and fervent a ſpirit, 
| You defire an account of what paſſes as was mine to her, to a maſculine ſpi- 
| between me and my friends; and alſo rit, had ſhe been left to herſelf, - | 
338 or brief heads, of my ſad But, my dear Mrs. Norton, might 
ſtory, in order to ſerve me as occaſions Not, think you, the revered lady have 
ſhall offer. My dear good Mrs. Nor- favoured me with one private line? 
ton, you hall have a whole packet of If not, might not you have written by 
papers, which T have ſent to my Miſs her order, or conmvance, one ſoften- 
lowe, when. ſhe returns them; and ing, one motherly line, when ſhe ſaw - 
on ſhall have N another packet, her poor girl, whom once ſhe dearly TY 
Tand that with this Etter) which I'tan- loved, borne ſo hard upon W 
not at preſent think of ſending to that O no, the might not Beeauſe her 
dear friend, for the fake of my ow! heart, to be ſure, is in their meaſures! 
relations; whom, without ſeeing that And if fe think them right, perhaps 
packet, ſhe is but too ready to cenſure they muff be right !—At leaſt knowing 
heavily, From theſe you will be able only what they know, they muſt!— _ 
to collect a great deal of my ſtory. But And Tha they might know all, if they 
for what is previous to theſe papers, would !—And poſſibly, in their own 
and which more particularly Nad to good time, they think to make proper 
what I have ſuffered from Mr. Love- enquiry.— My application was made to 
lace, you muſt have patience; for at them but /ately,-Yet how deeply will 
E have neither head nor heart it affli them, if their time ſhould be 
tor ſuch ſubje&s. The papers I ſend out of time! | | 


3 this, will be thoſe mentioned When you have before you the letters 
the margin . You muſt reſtore I have ſent to Mifs Howe, you will ſee, 


92. A copy of mine to my fiber, begging off my father's dated July 2J. 


8. My iſter's anſwer me - * * * 9 
3. Copy of my ſecond letter to my fiſter 
4. My fifter's anſwer »- - <* = = : 
ny . Copy of my letter to my mother | 
5. My uncle Harlowe's letter 
5 0 to it —— — 
Letter from my uncle Antony +. 
, laftly, the copy of my aniwer to it 


3 dated July 27e 
- * dated July 29. 
- — * dated Aug. - 
. dated Aug. 5. 
— = | dated Aug. 7. 
— - | - dated the 10th, 
- » „dated the 12th, 
2 dated the 13th. 
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for his poor creatures. 


Some of the letters in the ſame packet 
will alſo let you into the knowledge of a 
ſtrange ſtep which Ihave taken, (ſtrange 
you will think it;) and, at the ſame 
time, give you my reaſons for taking 


. a 


It muſt be expected, that ſituations 
uncommonly difficult, will make ne- 
ceſſary ſome extraordinary ſteps, which, 
but for thoſe ſituations, would be hard- 
ly excuſeable. It will be very happy 
indeed, and ſomewhat wonderful, if 
all the meaſures I have been driven to 
take ſhould be right. A pure inten- 
tion, void of all undutiful reſentment, 
1s what muſt be my conſolation, what- 
ever others may think of thoſe mea- 
ſures, when they come to know them : 
- which, however, will hardly be, till 
it is out of my power to juſtify them, 


or to anſwer for myſelf. 


_ Lam glad to hear of my couſin Mor- 
den's ſafe arrival. I ſhould wiſh to ſee 
him, methinks; but I am afraid, that 
he will fail with the ſtream, as it muſt - 
be expedted, that he will hear what they 
have to ſay firſt. But what I moſt fear, 
is, that he will take upon himſelf to 
avenge me—Rather than he ſhould. do 
ſo, I would have him look upon meas 
a creature utterly unworthy of his con- 
cern; at leaſt of his windidrve concern. 
*How ſoothing to the wounded heart - 
of your Clariſſa, huw balmy, are the 
aſſurances of your continued love and 
Favourſ—love me, my dear mamma 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


that Lord M. and the ladies of his fa- 
mily, jealous as they are of the honour 
of their houſe, (to expreſs myſelf in 
their language) think better of me than 
my own relations do. Vou will ſee an 
inſtance of their generoſity to me, 
which, at the time, extremely affected 
me, and indeed ſtill affetts me. Un- 
Happy man! gay, inconſiderate, and 
cruel! What has been his gain, by 
making unhappy a creature who hop- 
ed to make him happy! And who 
Was determined to deſerve the love of 
all to whom he is related Poor man! 
— But you will miſtake a compaſſionate 
and placable nature, for love!—He 
took care, great care, that I ſhould rein- 
in betimes any paſſion that I might have 
had for him, had he known how to be 
but commonly grateful or generous !— 
But the Almighty knows what is beſt 


Norton, continue te love me; to the 
end! I now think that I may, without 
reſumption, promiſe to deſerve your- 
ove to the end. And when Iam gone, 
cheriſh my memory in your worth 
heart; for in ſo doing you will c crit 
the memory of one who loves and ho. 
nours you more than ſhe can expreſs, 
But when I am no more, get over, I 
charge you, as ſoon as you can, the 
ſmarting pangs of grief that will at. 
tend a recent loſs; and let all be early 
turned into that ſweetly melancholy re. 
gard to MEMORY, which, engaging 
us to forget all faults, and to remem- 
ber nothing but what was thought ami. 
able, gives more pleaſure than pain to 
ſurvivors—Eſpecially if they can com- 
fort themſelves with the humble hope, 
that Divine mercy has taken the dear 
gepartied T 
And what is the ſpace of time to 
look back ward upon, between an early 
departure, and the Jongeſt ſurvivance! 
—And what the-conſeſativh attending 
the ſweet hope of meeting again, never 


more to be ſeparated, never more to 
be pained, grieved, or aſperſed ;—but 


mutually bleſſing, and being bleſſed, to 
all eternity)! 1 f 

In the contemplation of this happy 
ſtate, in which I hope, in God's go 
time, to rejoice with you, my beloved 
Mrs. Norton, and alſo with my dear 
relations, all reconciled to, and bleſſing 
the child againſt whom they are now 
ſo much incenſed, I conclude myſelf 
your ever-dutiful and affectionaie 


5 CLARISSA HARLOWE, 
LETTER XLIX. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL» 
FORD, ESQ. 


| | SUNDAY, AUG 1, 
J Don't know what a devil ails me; 

but I never was ſo much indiſpoſ- 
ed in my life, At firſt, I thought 


ſome of my bleſſed relations here had 
get a doſe adminiſtered to me, in or- 


er to get the whole houſe to them - 
ſelves. But, as I am the hopes of the 
family, I believe they would not be ſe 
wicked. TOE | 


I. muſt lay down my pen. I canoot 
22 * She means that of making Mr. Belford her executor. „ 


write 


* CLARISSA HARLOWE: 10603 
4 write with any ſpirit at all. What a it berauſe I was ſtung ? It is not für 


it plague ean be the matter with mel two friends, any, more than for man 
15 „ and wife, to be out of paticiice at dne 
7) Lord M. paid me juſt now a cyrſed time. What muſt be the conſequence 
4 comy viſit, to aſk how I do after if they are? —I am in no fighting mood 
leeding, His ſiſters both drove away juſt now; but as patient and-paſſive as 
K yeſterday, God be thanked, But they the chickens that are brought me ig 
aſked not my leave; and hardly bid me broth—PFor I am come to that already, ©. 
good-bye. My lord was more tender, But I can tell thee, for, all this, bs 
: und more dutiful, than I expected. 0 own man, if thou wilt, as to the 
1 Men are leſs unforgiving than women, executorſhip, I will never ſuffer thes 
I have reaſon to fay ſo, Iam ſure. For, to expole my letters. They are too 


deldes implacable Miſs Harlowe, and ingenuous by half to be ſeen, And 1 
the old ladies, the two Montague apes abſolutely inſiſt upon it, that, on receipt / 
han't been near me yet. ol this, thou burn them all. 
| > SG Iwill never forgive thee that impu- 
NetTHER eat, drink, nor ſleep !— dent and unfriendly reflection, of my 
A piteous caſe, Jack! If I ſhould die cavaliering it here over half a dozen 
like a fool now, people would ſay Miſs Per ſons of diſtinction: r emember, too, 
Harlowe had broken my heart. That thy words poor helpleſs orphan— Theſe 
ſhe vexes me to the heart, is certain. reflections are too ſerious, and thou 
Confounded ſqueamiſh! I would fain st alſo too ſerious, for me to let theſe 
write it of, But muſt lay down my things go off as jeſting; notwithſtand- 
n again, It won't do. Poor Love- ing the Roman ſtyle is preſerved “; and, | 
ice!—What a devil ails hee? indeed, but joſt preſerved, But by my 
9 * *% „„ Jack, if I had not been taken 
Ee Be ae ler, thus egregiouſly eropſick, I would have 
Hoy—Hoy—Hoy! Cobfound me for eee en en d 
A 163 e _ err ert forma But write on, however: and ſend me 
Thou ſhalt have a double office of its Ley! if E of . 2 
for I really think thou mayſt ſend me a tag ee Fate gt 


| lowe. 1'll take no notice of what 
5 —_— L _— be ready thou communicateſt of that ſort. I 
18 y the time tney can come 1;ke not the people here the worle for 
enen uemerons offer tothe ang; ey 


g ou ſee ſne is as proud, as implacable. 
lowe! I warrant ſhe'll now repent that There's no obliging her. She'd rather 


ſhe refuſed me. Such a lovely young fell her cloaths, than be beholden te 
=” | . . 3 : 

widow — What a charming | widow any-body, although ſhe would oblige 
would ſhe have made! How would ſhe by permitting the obligation : 
have adorned the weeds! To be a Wi- Oh Lord Oh Lord !—Mortal ill 
dow in the firſt twelve months is one of Adieu Jack ! CONT ire 
- greateſt felicities than can befal a i en, A 
ane woman. Such pretty employment I was forced to leave off, I was | 
in new diſmals, when ſhe had hardly ill, ” this place. And whas 2 
worn round her blazing joyfuls ! Such think! Why Lord M. brought the 
lights, and ſuch ſhades! how would ſon of the pariſh to pray by me; 
at "x \ngd one another, and be adorn- for his chaplain is at Oxford. I was. 
*. eee. 1. 0 1 % lain down in my night - gown over my 
„Can! 4 1 I V write l— waiſtcoat, and in a doze: and, when 
* ah; -thing elſe?” = 1 I opened my eyes, who ſhould 1 fee, 
* n have me write, Bel- but the parſon, kneeling on one fide 
— oy t be ill indeed, when I the bed; Lord M. on the other; Mrs, 
T WI . CEO Greme, who had been ſent for to tend 


— 


o 


9 —_ ER) ms, as they call it, at the feet! God 
Bur thou ſeemelt nettled, Jack! Is be thanked, my lord“ faid I, in an 
r what theſe gentlemen mean by the Roman ſtyle, ſee Val. I. p. 91. in the note. 
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extafy.— Where's Miſs !“ For I ſup- 
ſed they were going to marry me. 
P'They Gens me Reliovs, at firſt; 

and prayed louder and louder. 
This rouzed me: off the bed I flart- 

ed; flid my feet into my flippers; put 
my hand in my waiſteoat pocket, and 
pulled out thy letter with my beloved's 
meditation, in it: My lord — Dr. 
* Wright—Mrs. Greme — you have 
© thought me a very wicked fellow: 
© but fee! I can read you as good as 
you can read me.” | h 
They ſtared at one another. I gap- 
ed, and read, Poor mo-or-tals the 
© cay-0--aufe of their own—their own 
* miſ--ſer--ry.! 

It is as ſuitable to my caſe, as to the 
lady's, as thou'lt obſerve, if thou read- 
eſt it again *. At the paſſage where it 
is ſaid, That when a'man is chaſtened 
for fin, bis beauty conſumes away, I 

_ Rept tothe glaſs : © A poor figure, b 
© Jupiter!” cried I.— And they all 
praiſe and admired me; lifted up their 

ands and their eyes; and the doctor 
_ fard, he always thought it impoſſible, 
that a man of my ſenſe could he fo 
wild as the world ſaid I was, My lord 

_ chuckled for joy; congratulated me; 
and, thank my dear Miſs Harlowe, I 
got high reputation among good, bad, 

150 indifferent. In ſhort, | Ti eſta- 

liſhed myſelf for ever with all here, 


But, O Belford, even this will not 


do !—1I muſt leave off again, e 
Wa R * 1 
A visir from the Montague ſiſters, 
led in by the hobbling peer, to congra- 

tulate my amendment and reformation 
doth in one. What a lucky event this 
b Mnefs with this meditation in my 
pocket; for we were all to pieces be- 
lere! Thus, when a boy, have J join- 


gd with a crowd coming out of church, 


and have been thought to. have been 
there myſelf. n | 
I am incenſed at the infolence of 
the young Levite. Thou wilt high] 

oblige me, if thou'lt find him out, anc 
ſend me his ears in the next letter. 


My beloved miſtakes me, if ſhe 


an alternative that ſhould diſpenſe with 
my attendance upon her, That it ſhall 
not do, nor did I mtend it ſhould, unleſs 
me had pleaſed me better in the con- 


thinks T propoſed Her e aun me as 


\ 
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tents of her letter than the has done, 
Bid her read again, I gave no ſuch 
hopes. I would have been with her 
in ſpite of you both, by to-morrow, at 
fartheſt, had I not been laid by the 
heels thus, like a helpleſs miſcreant. 
But I grow better and better eve 
hour, I ſay: the do&er ſays not: but I 
am ſure I know beſt; and I will ſoon be 


in London, depend on't. But ſay no. 


thing of this to my dear, cruel; and 
implacable Miſs Harlowe, ; 
| Ar-dieu—u, Ja—aack— What 2 


gaping. Puppy (Ta-! vel 
yaw—nt) iy öô | 


LETTER I. 
MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| | LACE, ESQ. 
55 MONDAY, AUG. 14s 


I Am extremely concerned for thy 
illneſs. I ſhould be very ſorry to 


loſe thee, Yet, if thou dieſt ſo ſoon, 


J could wiſh, from my ſoul, it bad 


been before the beginning of laſt April! 


and this as well for thy ſake, as for 


the ſake of the moſt excellent woman 


in the world; for then thou wovld( 


life to anſwer for. 
I was told on Saturday, tbat thou 
wert very much out of order; and thig 
made me forbear writing till I heard 
further. Harry, on his return from 
thee, confirmed the had way thou art 
in. But 1 hope Lord M. in his yn- 
merited tenderneſs for thee, thinks the 
worſt of thee, What can it he, Bob! 
A violent fever, they ſay; but attend» 
ed with odd and ſeyere ſymptoms. 


not have had the moſt crying hn of thy 


I will not trouble thee, in the wo | 


thou art in, with. what paſſes here w 


Miſs Harlowe. I wiſh thy repentance 


as ſwift as thy illneſs; and as effica 
cious, if thou dieſt; for it is elſe tobe 
feared, that ſhe and you will never 


meet in one place. 


I told ber how ill you are. Poor 


man i' ſaid ſhe, * Dangeroyfy ill. 


* fay you _ 
© Dangerouſly indeed, Madam! 
* So Lord M. 2 * me word!! 
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God bemereifal to him, if he dielꝰ 
aid the admirable creature. — Then, 
after 4 pavſe, © Poor wretch May 
« he meet with the mercy he has not 
« ſhewh!'._ be —_ 

| end this by a ſpecial meſſenger + 
for I am impatient to hear how it goes 
with thee. If 1 have received thy laſt 
letter, what melancholy refle&tions wilt 
that laſt, ſo full of ſhocking levity, 
give to thy true friend, To 

© Joann BEeLFORDF 


„ IEE T TIER A. 


fro, ESQ, 


23 rurspax, AU. 16. 
THANK thee, Jack; moſt hear- 
1 tily 1 thank thee, for the ſober 
concluſion of thy laſt!—-I have a good 
mind, for the ſake of it, to forgive 
thy till-now abfolutely unpardonable 
extracts. Sy RIS 
But doſt think I will loſe ſuch an 
angel, ſuch a forgiving angel, as this ? 
By my ſoul, I will not To pray 
for mercy. for. ſuch an ungrateful mi 
creant How ſhe wounds me, how 
ſhe cuts me to the ſoul, by her exalted 
generoſity !-But s HE muſt have mercy 
upon me firſt !—Then will ſhe teach 
me a reliance for the ſake of which her 
prayer for me will be anſwered, 


But haſten, haſten to me, particulars 


of her health, of her employments, of 
er converſation. 7 ; 

Lem fick only of love!—O that I 
could have called her mine It would 
then have been worth while to be ſick ! 
To have ſent: for her down to me 
from town; and to have had her, with 
healing in her dove- like wings, flying 
to my comfort; her duty arid her choice 
to pray for me, and to bid me live for 


her fake —0 Jack! what an angel 


A 
But I have not loſt her L wwill not 
loſe her! I am almoſt well; ſhould be 


dite well but for theſe preſcribing. 


rafcals, who, to do credit to their ſkill, 
will mike the difeaſe of im 
And I will make her mine And be 
kek again; to entitle myſelf to her dis 

tender nefs, and pistar welt as pers 
concern! 7 


HARLOW ERB. 


ce. . 


God for ever bleſs her —Haſten, 

haſten particulars of her I am ſic 
of love — Such generous good neſs {== 
By all that's great and good, I will 
hot loſe her 180 tell her — She ſays, 
that ſhe could not pity me, if ſhe thought 
ef being mine! This; according 16 
8 tran ſeriptions to Char- 
lotte.— But bid her hate me; and have 
me: and my behaviour to her ſhall 
foon turn that hate to love: — For 
body and mind, I will be wholiy hers, 


LETTER IH. 


| 8 MR. BLrokb, TO ROBERT T0 r. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOMKN BEL- _ 


3 *  THORIDAT, Abe. 17% 
1 Am fineerely rejoiced to hear that 
thou art already ſo much anjiended; 
as thy ſervant tells me thou art. Thy 
letter looks as if thy morals were mend- 
ing with thy health. This was a let- 
ter I could ſhew, as I did, te the lady. 
She is very ill: (Curſed letters re- 
ceived from her implacable family!) 
ſo I could not have much converſation 
with her, in thy favour; upon it. 


But what paſſed will make thee more 


and more adore her. | 
She was very attentive to me, as F 
read it; and, when I had done, © Poot 
© man!” ſaid ſhe; © what a letter is this! 
© He had timely inſtances, that my 
< teinper was not ungenerous, if gene- 
© rofty could have obliged him But 
© his remorſe, and that for his own ſakes 
is all the puniſhment I wiſh him. 
© Yet I muſt be more referved, if you 
« write to him every-thing I ſay! 
I extolled her unbounded goodneſs 
Son could I help it, though to her 
ace! 0 ö 
No goodneſs in it! ſhe ſaid—It was 
a frame of mind ſhe had endeavoured 
after, for ber own ſake. She ſuffered 
too much in want of mercy, not to wiſh 
it to a penitent heart. He ſzems to be 
« penitent,” faid ſhe; © andit is not for 
© me to judge beyond appearances, 


If he be not, he deceives hiniſelf more 


« than any-body elſe.” WT ION Ay 
She was ſo ill, that this was all that 
paſſed on the occaſion. a 
What a fine fubjeck for tragedy 
would the injuries of this lady, and 


her behaviour under them, both . 
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rd to her implacable friends, and 


to her perſecutor, make! What a grand 
odjedction as to the moral, nevertheleſs®/ 


for here virtue is puniſhed | Except in- 


deed we look forward to the rewards of 
' HEREAFTER, which morally, Ge muſt 
be ſure of, or who can? Yet, after all, 


I know not, fo fad a fellow art thou, 


and ſo vile an huſband mighteſt thou 

have made, whether her virtue is not 
rewarded in miſſing thee: for things 
the moſt grievous to human nature, 
when they happen, as this charming. 
creature once obſerved, are often the 
happieſt for us in the event. 

I nave frequently thought, in my at- 
tendance on this lady, That if Belton's 
admired author, Nick Rowe, had had 
ſuch a character before him, he would 
have drawn another ſort of a Penitent 
than he has done, or given his play, 
which he calls The Fair Penitent, a fitter 


title. Miſs Harlowe is a penitent in- 


deed! I think, if I am not guilty of a 
contradiction in terms; a penitent with- 
out a fault; her parents conduct towards 
her from the firſt conſidered. | 
The whole ſtory of the other is a pack 
of damned ſtuff. Lothario, *tis true, 
Seems ſuch another wicked ungenerous 
Vvarlet as thou knoweſt who: the author 


knew how to draw a rake; but not to 


p__ a penitent. Caliſta is a deſiring 
uſcious wench, and her penitence is 
nothing elſe but rage, infelencs, and 
ſcorn. Her paſſions are all ftorm and 
tumult; nothing of the finer paſſions 
of the ſex, which. if naturally drawn, 
will diſtinguiſh themſelves a the 
maſculine paſſions, by a ſoftneſs that 
will even ſhine through rage and de- 
ſpair. Her character is made up of de- 
ceit and diſguiſe. She has no virtue; 
is all pride; and her devil js as much 
uit hin her, as without her. | 
How then can the fall of ſuch a one 
ereate a proper diſtreſs, when all the 
circumftances of, it are conſidered ? For 


does ſhe not brazen out her crime, even 


after detection? Knowing her own 


guilt, ſhe calls for Altamont's ven- 
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geance on his beſt friend, as if he had 


traduced her; yields to marry Alta. 
mont, though criminal with another; 
and aQually beds that whining puppy 
when ſhe had given up herſelf body and 
foul to Lotharioz who, nevertheleſs, 
retuſed to marry her.. = 

8 * penitence, when begun, ſhe juſtly 


ſtiles The phrenzy of her foul ; and, as 


I ſaid, after having, as long as ſhe 


could, moſt audaciouſly brazened out 


her crime, and done all the miſthief ſhe 


could do, (occaſioning the death of 


Lothario, of her father, and others) ſhe 
ſtabs herſelf. | | 
And can this be an act of peni- 
tence ? | | 


But, indeed, our poets hardly know 


how to create a diſtreſs without horror, 
murder, and ſuicide; and muſt ſhock 
your ſoul, to bring tears from your 
VT. 
Altamont, indeed, who is an amo- 


rous blockhead, a credulous cuckold, 


and (though painted as a brave fellow, 
and a ſoldier) a mere Tom Eſſence, and 
a quarreller with his beſt friend, dies 
like a fool, (as we are led to ſuppoſe at 


the coneluſion of the play) without 


either ſword or pop-gun, of mere grief 
and nonſenſe, for one of the vileſt of 


her ſex : but the Fair Penitent, as ſhe 
is called, periſhes by her own hand; 


and, having no title by her paſt crimes 
to /audable pity, forfeits all claim to 
true penitence; and, in all probability, 
to future mercy. 3 
But here is Miſs CLANISSA HAx- 
LOWE, a virtuous; noble, wiſe, and 
E young lady; who being ill- uſed 
y her friends, and unhappily enſnared 
by a vile libertine, whom ſhe believes 
to be a man of honour, is in a manner 
forced to throw herſelf upon bis pro- 
tection. Abd he, in order to obtain 
her confidence, never ſcruples the deep. 
eſt and moſt ſolemn proteſtations of 
Dc I 
Afteraſeries of plots and contrivances, 
all baffled by her virtue and vigilance 
he baſely has recourſe to the vileſt 


Mr. Belford's objection, That virtue 'ought not to ſuffer in a tragedy, is not well- 
confidered: Monimia in the Orphan, Belvidera in Venice Preſerved, Athenais.in Theo- 
daſius, Cordelia in Shakeſpeare's King Lear, Deſdemona in Othello, Hamlet, (to name 
go more) are inſtances, that a tragedy coulgd hardly be juſtly called a Tragedy, if Virtue did 
not temporarily ſuffer, and Vice for a while triumph. But he recovers bimſelf in the {ame 
paragraph; and leads us to look up to the urn for the reward of virtue, and for 
puniſhment of guilt: and obſerves not amiſs, when he ſays, He knows not but that 


FR or Tock a woman as Clariſſa is rewarded in miſſing ſuch a man as Lovelacẽ. Mm 


\ 


arts, and to fob her of her honour, is 
forced firſt to rob her of her ſenſes. 

Unable to bring her, rfotwithſtand- 
| Ing, to his ungenerous views of coha- 


bitation, ſhe over-awes him in the very 


entrance of a freſh act of premeditated 


ilt, in preſence of the moſt abandoned 


of women aſſembled to affiſt his deviliſh 
purpoſe; triumphs over them all, by 
virtue only of her innocence; and ef- 
capes from the vile hands he had put 
her into. 


She nobly, not frantickly, reſents: 


refuſes to ſee, or to marry the wretch ; 
who, repenting his uſage of ſo divine a 
creature, would fain move her to for- 
ive his baſeneſs, and make him her 
futband : and this, though perſecuted 
by all her friends, and abandoned to 
the deepeſt diſtreſs, being obliged, from 


ample fortunes, to make away with her 
apparel for ſubſiſtence; ſurrounded alſo 


by ſtrangers, and forced (in want of 
others) to make a friend of the friend 
of her ſeducer. 6 5 
Though longing for death, andmaking 
all proper preparations for it, convinced 
that grief and iN-uſage have broken her 
noble heart, ſhe abhors the impious 
thought of ſhertening her allotted pe- 
riod ; and, as much a ſtranger to re- 
venge as deſpair, 18 able to — the 
author of her ruin; wiſhes his repen- 


tim to his barbarous perfidy: and is fo- 
licitous for nothing ſo much in this life, 
as to prevent vindictive miſchief 0 and 
from the man, who uſed her ſo baſely. 
This is penitence !—This is piety !— 
And hence a diftreſs naturally ariſes, 


that muſt wwortbily affect every heart. 


Whatever the ill-uſage of this ex- 
cellent woman is from her relations, 
ſhe breaks not out into exceſſes: ſhe 
ſtrives, on the contrary, to find reaſon 
to juſtify them at her own expence; and 
eems more concerned for their cruelty 
to her for their ſakes hereafter, when 
de ſhall be no more, than for her own: 
for, as to herſelf, ſhe is ſure, ſhe ſays, 


will forgive her, though no one on 


earth I Il. 


on every extraordinary provocation 


le has recourſe to the Scriptures, and 
endeavours to her vehemence 
y facred precedents. Better people, 


lays, have been more afflifted than 


de, grievous as the ſometimes thinks 
der atliEtions; and ſhaft ſhe not bear 
— watleſs faulty perſons have borne ? 


— 
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tion will ſhew, how mildly, and yet 8 


to thy conſcience, and that will make 


© of them that are at eaſe. 


I alſo could ſpeak as ye do: I could 


| > 3 up words againſt you. 
ance, and that ſhe may be the laſt vie? 


and fro? Why will ye purſue the dry 
ſtubble? Why will ye write bitter 


o 
7 » 


1 


- * 
. 3 yi | 
10 | | | 
3 hy. 
16 BH 
« F] 
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On the very occaſion f have mentioned 
ſome new inſtances of implacableneſy 
rom her friends) the incloſed medita- 


how forcibly, ſhe complains, See if 
thou, in the wicked levity of thy heart, - 
canſt apply it to thy cafe; as thou didſt 
the other. If thou canſt not, give way 


the propereſt application, 
«MEDITATION. 

1 F7 W long will ye ver my ſoul, 

He tg will Je wen wy 


d break me in pieces wit 
e evords! ; 
He it indeed that I habe erred, mine 110 
error remainetb with myſelf. . 
Jo her that is afflifted, pity ſbouid = 
* be ſhewn from ber friend. . Il! 
But ſhe that is ready to flip avith her 
« feet, is as a lamp deſpiſed in the thought 


* There is a ſhame which bringeth 
© fin, and there is a ſhame which bring- 
© tth glory and grace. y | 
Have pity upon me; have pity upo 
* me, O ye, my friends! for pf | 4 0 
© God hath touched me. i 1 
your ſoul were in my ſoul's lead, ' , 


Hut T would ſtrengiben you with my 
© mouth, and the moving of my lips foul 
« affwage your grief. | 

© Why will ye break à leaf driven to 


« words againſt me, and make me poſ. 
« ſeſs the iniquities of my youth ? Y 

© Mercy is ſeaſonable in the tine of 
* afflittion, as clouds of rain in the time 
F drought. | : 

© Are not my days few? Ceaſe, then, 
and let me alone, that I may take com 
fort a little—Before I go whence 1 
* /hall not return; even to the land of 
* darkneſs, and ſhadow of death! 


Let me add, that the excellent lady 
is informed by a letter from Mrs. Nor- 
ton, that Colonel Morden is juſt ar- 
rived in England. He is now the only 

rſon K Aa 4 | 
1 expreſſed fome jealouſy upon it, 
leſt he ould have place ee me 
in the executorthip, She hid, That ſhe * 
had no thoughts to do ſo now; becauſo 
ſoch a truſt, were he to accept of it, 

i .CM (which 
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_ tolerable order. 


me, when he gets me to him. 
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. (which ſhe doubted) might, from the 


nature,of ſome of the papers which in 
that caſe would neceſſarily paſs through 
his hands, occaſion miſchiefs between 
my friend and him, that would be worſe 
than death for her to think of. 


Poor Belton, I hear, is at death's 


door. A meſſenger is juſt come from 
him, who tells me, He cannot die till he 
ſees me. I hope the poor fellow will 
not go off yet; ſince neither his affairs 
in this world, nor for the other, are in 
I cannot avoid going 
Vet am unwilling to 


to the 1 man. 
| I have an aſſurance from you, 


ſtir, ti 


that you will not diſturb the lady: for 


I know he will be very loth to part with 


Tourville tells me how faſt thou 
mendeſt: let me conjure thee not to 


think of moleſting this incomparable _ 


woman. For wy own ſake I requeſt 
this, as well as for hers, and for the 
ſake of thy given 8 for, ſhould 


ſhe die within a 
the will, it will be ſaid, and perhaps too 


jiuſtly, that thy viſit has haſtened her 


end. { | e | 
In hopes thou wilt not, I wiſh thy 


perfect recovery: elſe that thou mayeſt 


relapſe, and be confined to thy bed. 


LETTER LI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO MISS CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 


SAT. Mok R. Au. 19. 
MADAM, 


Think myſelf obliged in honour to 


acquaint ts that I am afraid Mr. 
Lovelace wil 


view. with you. | 
Il wiſh to Heaven you could prevail 


try bis fate by an inter- 


upon yourſelf to receive his viſit. All 


that is reſpectful, even to veneration, 
and all that is penitent, will you ſee in 


his behaviour, if you can admit of it. 
But as I am obliged to ſet out directly 
for Epſom, (to perform, as I appre- 
hend, the laſt friendly offices for poor 
Mr. Belton, whom once you ſaw) and 


as Ithink it more likely, that Mr. Love- 


lace will zot be prevailed upon, than 
that he abi, I thought fit to give you 
this intimation, leſt, if he ſhould come, 
you ſhould be too much ſurprized. 
He flatters himſelf, that you are not 


ew weeks, as I fear 


HARLOWE. 


ſo ill as I repreſent you to be. When he 
ſees you, he will be convinced, that the 
moſt obliging things he can do, will be 
as proper to be done for the ſake of his 
own future peace of mind, as for your 
health-ſake; and, I dare ſav, in fear 
of aprrang the latter, he will forbear 
the thoughts of any further intruſion : 
at leaſt, while you are ſo much indif? 
poſed : ſo that one half. hour's jhock, if 
it will be a ſhock to ſee the unhappy: 
man, (but juſt got up himſelf from 3 
dangerous fever) will be all you will 
have occaſion to ſtand, 85 

I beg you will not too much hurry 
and Gs pol yourſelf. It is impoſſi. 
ble he can be in town till Monday, at 
ſooneſt. And if he reſolves to come, 1 
hope to be at Mr. Smith's before him. 

I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt 
veneration, your moſt faithful and mſi 
obedient ſervant, _ 


LETTER IIV. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
_ FORD, ESQ. : 


LIN ANSWER To HIS OF AUGUST 17. 


- SEE LETTER LII.] 


SUNDAY, Aus. 20, 


n 7 HAT an unmerciful fellow 


art thou! A man has no need 
of a conſcience, who has ſuch an im- 
pertinent monitor. But if Nic Rowe 
wrote a play that anſwers not his title, 
am ] to be reflected upon for that -l 
have ſinned; I repent; I would repait— 
She forgives my ſin; ſhe accepts my re- 
pentance : but ſhe won't let me repair 
What wouldſt have me to do? 

But get thee gone to Belton, as ſoon 
as thou canſt. Yet whether thou goeſt 
or not, up I mu go, and ſee what | can 
do with the feel oddity myſelf. The 
moment theſe preſcribing varlets W l 


let me, depend upon it, I go. Nay, | 
Lord M. thinks ſhe ought to permit me 


one interview. His opinion has great 
authority with me—when it ſquares 
with my own; and I have aſſured him, 
and my two couſins, that I will bebave 
with all the decency and reſpect that 
man can behave with to the perſon 
whom he oft reſpefts. And ſo will. 
Of this, if thou ans ſeſt not to go to Bel- 
ton mean time, thou ſhalt be witnels. 

| Colonel 


J. BeLFoRD, 
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Colonel Morden . thou haſt heard me 
fay, is a mah of honour and bravery: — 
But Colonel Morden' has had his girls, 


as well as you and I, And, indeed, 


either openly or ſecretly, who has not? 
The devil always baits with a pretty 
wench, when he angles for a man, be 
his age, rank, or degree, what it will. 

I have often heard my beloved ſpeak 
of the colonel with great diſtinction 
and eſteem. I wiſh he could make mat- 
ters a little eaſier, for her mind's-ſake, 
between the · reſt of the implacables and 
berſelf. 5 

Methinks I am ſorry for honeſt Bel- 
on. But a man cannot be ill, or va- 
pouriſh, but thou lifteſt up thy ſhriek- 
owl note, and killeſt him immediately. 
None but a ne whe is fit fora drum- 
mer in Death's forlorn-hope, could 
take ſo much delight, as thou doſt, in 


beating a dead march with thy gooſe- 


uills. 
Whereas didſt thou but know thine 
own talents, thou art formed to give 
mirth by thy very appearance; and 
would make a better figure by half, 
leading up thy brother- bears at Hock- 
ley in the Hole, to the muſick of a Scots 
hagpipe. Methinks I ſee thy clumſy 
ſides ſhaking (and ſhaking the ſides of 
all beholders) in theſe attitudes; thy 
fat head archly beating time on thy 
porterly thoulders, right and left by 
turns, as I once beheld thee practiſing 
to the horn-pipe at Preſton. Thou re- 
membreſt the Rolick, as I have done an 
hundred times; for I never before ſaw 
thee appear ſo much in character. | 

But 1 know what I ſhall get by this— 
Only that notable obſervation repeated, 
That thy outſide is the worſt of thee, 
and mine the beſt of me. And ſo let 


it be, Nothing thou writeſt of 2his ſort them how they muſt bend; and, in the 


can I take amiſs. | 
But I ſhall call thee ſeriouſly to ac- 
count, when I ſee thee, for the extracts 
thou haſt given the lady from my let- 
ters, notwithſtanding what I faid in m. 

laſt; eſpecially if ſhe continue to refuſe 
me. An hundred times have I myſelf 


nown a woman deny, yet comply at 
lat: but, by theſe extracts, thou haſt, 
doubt, made her bar up the door of 


der heart, as ſhe uſed to do her cham- 

door, againſt me, — This, therefore, 
s a difloyalty that friendſhip cannot 
ny nor honour allow me to for- 


it to myſelf— 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL-. 
FORD, ESQ. Ns 


LONDON, AUG. 21, MONDAY», 

T. Believe I am bound to curſe thee, 
Jack. Nevertheleſs. I won't anti- 
cipate, but proceed to write thee a 
longer letter, than thou haſt had from 
me for ſome time paſt. So here goes. 

That thou mighteſt have as little no- 
tice as poſſible of the time I was reſolved 
to be in town, I ſet out in my lord's 
chariot-and-fix yeſterday, as ſoon as I 
had diſpatched my letter to thee, and 
arrived in town laſt night: for I 
knew I could have no dependence on 
thy friendſhip where Miſs Harlowe's 
humour was concerned. 

I had no other place ſo ready, and 
ſo was forced to.go to my old lodg- 
ings, where alſo my wardrobe is; and 
there I poured out millions of curſes 
upon the whole crew, and refuſed to 
ſee either Sally or Polly; and this not 
only for ſuffering the lady to eſcape, 
but for the villainous arreſt, and for 
their deteſtable inſolence to her at the 
officer's houſe. G18; 1 
1 drefſed myſelf in a never-worn 
ſuit, which I had intended for one of 
my wedding ſuits; and liked myſelf fo 
well, that I began to think with thee, 
that my outſide was the beſt of me. 

I took a chair to Smith's, my heart 
bounding in almoſt audible thumps to 
my throat, with the aſſured expectation 
of ſrving my beloved. I claiped my 


fingers as I was danced along: I charged 


my eyes ta languiſh and ſparkle by 
turns: I talked to my knees, telling 


language of a charming deſcriber, act- 
ed my part in fancy, as well as ſpoke 


© Tenderly kneeling, thus will I complain: - 
© Thus court her pity; and thus plead my 
n 6 ENG | 
© Thus ſigh for fancy'd frowns, if frowns 
* thould riſe; - s 
© And thus meet favour in her ſoft'ning 
© eyes." | h 


In this manner entertained I myſelf, 
till I arrived at Smith's; and there the 
fellows ſet down their gay burden, Off 

6M 2" nm 
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went their hats; Will, ready at hand 
in a new liyery; up went the head; out 
ruſhed my honour; the woman behind 
the compter all in flutters—reſpe& and 
fear giving due ſolemnity to her. fea- 
tures; and her knees, I doubt not, 


knocking againſt the inſide of a wain- 


ſcot-fence. | 5 
4 6 Your ſervant, Madam— Will, let 
5 the fellows move to ſome diſtance, 
6 and itte. | 
© You have a young lady lodges 
© here; Miſs Harlowe, Madam: is ſhe 
© above?” TH | 
Sir, Sir, and pleaſe your honour; 
[The woman is ſtruck with my figure, 
hought I] © Miſs Harlowe, Sir! There 


4 is, indeed, ſuch a young lady lodges - 


here - But, bot ; 

But what, Madam ?—TI muſt ſee 
© her. —One pair of ſtairs; is it not? 
* — Don't trouble yourſelf —I ſhall 
find her apartment. And was mak- 
ing towards the ſtairs, 

Sir, Sir, the lady, the lady is not 
© at home — She is abroadw-She is in 

s the country.“ 

In ͤthe country! not at home! 
© Impoſſible! You will not paſs this 
© ſtory upon me, good woman, I 
+ muſt ſee her. I have buſineſs of life 


and death with her.” 5 


Indeed, Sir, the lady is not at 
home! Indeed, Sir, the is abroad!* 
Shethen rung a bell: John,” cried 
ſhe, * pray ſtep down|—Indeed, Sir, 


the lady is not at home.” 


Down came John, the good man of 

the houſe, when I expected one of his 

| Journeymen, by her ſaucy familiarity. 
_ + My dear,” ſaid ſhe, * the gentle- 


man will not believe Miſe Harlowe 


is abroad.” | 
| ou bowed to my fine cloaths : 
« Your ſervant, Sir Indeed the lady 
is abroad, She went out of town 
5 this morning by fix o'clock—into 
vice.“ | | 
Still I would not believe either John 
ar his wife. I am ſure,” ſaid I, © ſhe 
cannot he abroad. I heard ſhe was 
4 very ill she is not able to go out in 


the country By the doctor's ad- 


f a coach, Do you know Mr, Bel- 


6 ford, friend?“ 


© Yes, Sir; I have the. honour to 


know Squire Belford. Ho is gone 
into the country to viſit a ſick friend; 
he went on Saturday, Sir.“ 


Thie had alſo been told from thy 


lodgings to Will, whom ! ſent to de. 
fire to ſee thee on thy firſt coming to 
town. | «tb | 
© Well, and Mr. Belford wrote me 
© word that ſhe was exceeding ill. 
© How then can ſhe be gone out! 
O, Sir, ſhe is very ill; ver ill, 


indeed — She could hardly walk to 


A 


the coach. | 
« Belford,* thought J, * himſelf knew 
nothing of the time of my coming, 
neither can he have received my let. 
© ter of yeſterday: and fo ill, *tis im. 
6 poſſible ſhe ſhould go out, 

Where is her ſervant? Call her 
© ſervant to me. | 

Her ſervant, Sir, is her nurſe: the 
has no other. And be is gonewith 
1 | 

« Well, friend, I muſt not believe 
you. You'll excuſe me; but I muſt 


go up ſtairs myſelf.” And was ſtep- 


ping up. 4 
ohn hereupon put on a ſerious, and 
a leſs reſpectful face Sir, this houſe 
is mine; and—? 85 
And what, friend?“ not doubting 
then but ſhe was above. I muſt N 
* will ſee her. I have authority for it. 
I am a juſtice of peace, I have a 
6 ſearch- warrant.” | | | 
And up I went; they following me, 


muttering, and in a plaguy flutter. 


Tue firſt door I came to was locked. 
I tapped at it. 1 
-# The lady, Sir, has the key of her 
© own apartment.“ | 

On the inſide, I queſtion not, my 
© honeſt friend;* tapping again. Al 
being aſſured, if ſhe heard my voice 
that her timorous and ſoft temper would 
make her betray herſelf by ſome flut- 
ters, to my liſtening ear, I ſaid aloud, 
IJ am confident Miſs Harlowe is here; 
© deareſt Madam, open the door: 
© admit me, but for one moment, to 
© your preſence.* 

But neither anſwer nor fluttering ſa- 
luted my earz and the people being 
very quiet, I led on to the next apaſt- 
ment; and the key being on the out- 
ſide, I opened it, and looked all round 
it, and into the cloſet. ; 

The man ſaid he never ſaw ſo unci - 
vil a gentleman in his life. 

Hark thee, friend,” ſaid I; let me 
* adviſe thee to be a little decent; or! 
© ſhall teach thee a leſſon thou never 
© learnedfſt in all thy life. 8 

on brig rr 6958 not G 

„Sir,“ ſaid he, tis no denen, 
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« fleman, to: affront a man in his own 
« houſe;' 418 . 

Then pr'ythee, man,” replied I, 
« don't crow upon thine own dung- 
« hill.“ | 


I ſtepped back to the locked door: 


My dear Miſs Harlowe, I beg of 
« you to open the door, or 'I'll break 
6 it open; '— uſhing hard againſt it, 
that it cracked again. 

The man looked pale; and trem- 
bling with his fright, made a plaguy 
long face; and called to one of his bo- 
dice-makers above, Joſeph, come 
« down quickly,” EY 

Joſeph came down: a lion's- face 
grinning fellow; thick, and ſhort, and 
buſby-headed, like an old oak-pollard. 
Then did maſter John put on a ſturdier 
look, But I only hummed a tune, 
traverſed all the other apartments, 
ſounded the paſſages with my knuck- 
les, to find whether there were private 
doors, and walked up the next pair of 
ſtairs ſinging all the way; John and Jo- 
ſeph, and Mrs. Smith, following me 
trembling. ET 4 « 

1 looked round me there, and went 


into two open-door bed-chambers; . 


ſearched the cloſets, the paſſages, and 
peeped through the key hole of ano- 
ther; No Miſs Harlowe, by Jupiter! 
What ſhall I do! — What ſhall I do!” 
x6 the girls ſay.—* Now will ſhe be 
# ry that ſhe is out of the way. 

ſaid this on purpoſe to find out 
whether theſe people knew the lady's 
ſtory; and had the anſwer I expected 
2 Mrs. Smith —* I believe not, 

ir.“ Toms 
Why fo, Mrs. Smith? Do you 
* know who I am?” | 

* Tcangueſs, Sir.” | 

Whom do you gueſs me to be?” 

* Your name is Mr. Lovelace, Sir, 
I make no doubt.“ ; 
The very ſame. But how came 
l ou to gueſs ſo well, dame Smith? 
* You never ſaw me before— Did 
6 you?” | : . 
Here, Jack, I laid out for a compli - 
ment, and miſſed it. | 
Re 'Tis eaſy to gueſs, Sir; for there 
„ annot be two ſuch gentlemen as 

u.“ | | 
F< HOU tude wor: Smith—But mean 

Jon good or — Handſome was 

> leaſt I thought ſhe would have 


8 Ileave you togueſs, dir. 


© not manners to whil 
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Condemned, thought I, * by my- 
© ſelf, on this — 7 0 l 12 7. 


Why, father Smith, thy wife is a 
© wit, man l=—> Didft thou ever find 


© that out before - But where is wis 
dow Lovick, dame Smith? My cou- 
* fin John Belford ſays ſhe is a very 
c Rees woman. Ts ſhe within? Or is 
e gone with Miſs Harlowe tao?” 
* She will be within by-and-by, Sir, 
© She is not with the lady.“ : 
Well, but my good dear Mrs. 
© Smith, whither is the lady gone? 
And when will ſhe return?“ | 
© I can't tell, Sir.“ 
Don't tell fibs, dame Smith; don't 


© tell fibs, chucking her under the 


chin: which made John's upper-lip, 
with chin, ſhortened, riſe to his noſe. 
© I am ſure you know1—But here's 
© another pair of ſtairs: let us ſee; 
vho lives up there? - But hold, here's 


another room locked up, tapping at 


the door“ Who's at home?” cried I. 
That's Mrs. Lovick's apartment. 


© She is gone out, and has the key with 
4 er. | | 


Widow Lovick!* rapping agung 


© I believe you are at home: pray open 
© the door. | 


7 
John and Joſeph muttered and whiſ- 


pered together. | 5 
© No whiſpering, honeſt friends: 'tis 
per. — Joſeph, 
© what ſaid John to thee?” 8 
© JoHN, Sir!“ diſdainfully repeated 
the good woman. | 
© I beg pardon, Mrs. Smith: but 
you ſee the force of example. Had 
yon ſhewed your honeſt man more re · 


« ſpe, I ſhould, Let me give you 4 


piece of advice Women who treat 
their huſbands irreverently, teach 


© ſtrangers to uſe them with contempt, 


© — There, honeſt maſter John; why 
„ doſt not pull off thy hat ta me ?—0; 


© ſo thou wouldſt, if thou hadſt it on: 
but thou never weareſt thy hat in 
thy wife's preſence, I believe; doſt 


thou: 


None of your fleets and your | 


« jeers, Sir, cried John; © I wiſhevery 


© married pair lived as happily as we 


do.“ | 
I wiſh ſo, too, honeſt friend. But 

© I'll be hanged if thou haſt any chil - 

c dren. 7 — 2 80 
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© that?” | 

What of that? — Why III tell 
* thee: the man who has no children 
* by his wife muſt put up with plain 
© John. Hadſt thou a child or two, 
© thou'dſt be called Mr. Smith, with 
© a curtſey, or a ſmile at leaſt, at 
© every word.“ | 

© You are very pleaſant, Sir,” replied 
my dame. I fancy, if either my huſ. 
© band or I had as much to anſwer for 


ſo merry.” 
Why then, dame Smith, ſo much 
the worſe for thoſe who were obliged 


merry — I am ſad! — Hey-ho! — 
Where ſhall J find my dear Miſs 
Harlowe? _ | 

My beloved Miſs Harlowe!” [cal] - 
ing at the foot of the third pair of 
ſtaus] © if you are above, for Hea- 
© ven's ſake anſwer me. I am com- 
6 ing up.. 

© Sir,” ſaid the good man, I wiſh 
© you'd walk down. 
© rooms, and the working rooms, are 


a «a aA a a 


[ up thoſe ſtairs, and another pair; and 


© nobody's there that you want.“ 
Shall I go up, and ſee if Miſs Har- 
© lowe be there, Mrs. Smith ?? 
© You may, Sir, if you pleaſe.” 
Then I won't go; for, if ſhe was, 
© you would not be ſoobliging. | 


J am aſhamed to give you all this 
© attendance: you are the politeſt tra- 


ders I ever knew.—Honelt Joſeph,” 
flapping him upon the ſhoulders on a 
ſudden, which made him jump, * didſt 
© ever grin for a wager, man? — For 
the raſcal ſeemed not diſpleaſed with 
me; and, cracking his flat face from 
ear to ear, with a diſtended mouth, 
ſhewed his teeth, as broad and as hlack 
as his thumb-nails.—* But don't I 
© hinder thee? What canſt earn a-day, 
„% man?“ 
. © Half-a-crown, I can earn a- day; 
with an air of pride and petulance, at 
being ſtartled. | 
There, then, is a day's wages for 
 * thee. But thou needeſt not attend 
me farther, | 
(Come, Mrs. Smith—Come, John, 
« (Maſter Smith I ſhould ſay) let's 
« walk down, and give me an account 
* where the lady is gone, and when ſhe 
vill return,” 


© as I know whom, we ſhould not be 


to keep you company. But I am not 


oo R _Avaqoa a a 


The ſervants . 
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perhaps not, Sir. But what of 


So down ſtairs led I. John and Jo- 
ſeph, (though I had diſcharged the lat. 
ter) and my dame, following me, to 
thew their complaiſance to a ſtranger, 

I re-entered one of the firſt. floor 
rooms. * I have a great mind to be 
© your lodger: for I never ſaw ſach 
* obliging folks in my life. What 
* rooms have you to lett?'“ 
None at all, Sir.“ 
1 am ſorry for that. 
© this ?? 

Mine, Sir, chuffly ſaid John. 
ITnine, man! Why then Iwill take 
it of thee. This, and a bed-cham- 
ber, and a garret for one ſervant, will 
content me, I will pive thee thine 
own price, and half a guinea a day 
over, for thoſe conveniences.” 

© For ten guineas a day, Sir“ 
Hold, John! (Maſter Smith I thould 
ſay) - Before thou ſpeakeſt, conſider 
El won't be affronted, man.” 

« Sir, I wiſh you'd walk down,“ ſaid 
the good woman. * Really, Sir, you 
© take—? 3 

Great liberties, I hope yon would 
© not ſay, Mrs. Smith? 

© Tndeed, Sir, I was going to fay 
© ſomething like it.. 
Well, then, I am glad I prevented 
you; for ſuch words better hecome 
my mouth than yours. But J muſt 
lodge with you till the lady returns. 
I believe I muſt. However, you 
may be wanted in the ſhop; ſo we'll 
talk that over there.” | 
Down I went, they paying diligent 
attendance on my ſteps. | 

When I came into the ſhop, ſeeing 
no chair or ſtool, I went behind the 
compter, and ſat down under an arched 
kind of canopy of carved work, which 
theſe proud-traders, emulating the roy- 
al nich fillers, often give themſelves, 
while a joint - ſtool, perhaps, ſerves 
thoſe, by whom they get their bread: 
ſuch is the dignity of trade in this mer- | 
cantile nation! | | 

IT looked about me, and above me; 
and told them, I was very proud of my 
ſeat; aſking, If John were ever permit- 
ted to fill this ſuperb nich 
oof he was, he ſaid, very ſur- 

My. 5 a 

. That is it, that makes thee look ſo 
like a ſtatue, man. | 
John looked plaguy glum upon me. 
But his man Joſeph and my man Wile 


But whoſe is 
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Maſter and Miſtreſs Smith being 
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turned round with their backs to us, to 
hide their grinning, with each his fiſt 
in his mouth. | | an 
| aſked, What it was they fold? 
powder, and walh balls, and ſnuff,” 
they ſaid; * and gloves and ſtockings.” 
o, come, I'll be your cuſtomer.— 
Will, do I want waſh-balls?? 
© Yes, and pleaſe your honour, you 


can diſpenſe with one or two,” 
_ «© Give him half a dozen, dame 


Smith.“ 8 


She told me the muſt come where I 
was, to ſerve them.—* Pray, Sir, walk 
© from behind the compter.” | 

© Indeed but I won't, The ſhop 
« ſhall be mine, Where are they, if a 
© cuſtomer ſhould come in? 5 

dhe pointed over. my head, with a 
purſe-mouth, as if ſhe would not have 


limpered, could ſhe have helped it. I 


reached down the glaſs, and gave Will 
fix. *There—put em up, ſirrah.“ 

He did, grinning with his teeth out 
before; which touching my conſcience, 
as the loſs of them was owing to me, 
© Joſeph,” ſaid I, * come hither, Come 
© hither, man, when I bid thee, 

He ſtalked towards me, his hands 
behind him, half willing, and half 
Cr dg 

I ſuddenly, wrapped my arm round 
bie negk. * Will, thy penknife, this 
moment. D—n the fellow, where's 
thy penknife?” | TY 
O Lord!” ſaid the pollard headed 
dog, ſtruggling to get his head looſe 
from under my arm, while my other 
hand was muzzling about his curſed 
chaps, as if I would take his teeth out. 

{I will pay thee a good price, man: 
don't ſtruggle thus The penknife, 
* Will! V | 

* O Lord,” cried Joſeph, ſtruggling 
ſtill more and more: and out comes 
Will's pruning-knife; for the raſcal is 
1 gardener in the country. I have 
8 by this, Sir. . edFect 

»The beſt in the world to lance a 
pron the fellow, why doſt 
ſtruggle thus?? 20 


afraid, I ſuppoſe, that I had a deſign 
upon Joſeph's throat becauſe he was 
ir champion, (and this, indeed, 
made me take the more notice of him) 
coming towards me with countenances 
-comical, I let him go. | 
, © ooly wanted,” faid I, © to take 
aut two or three of this raſcal's broad 
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© teeth, to put them into my ſervant's 
* jaws—And I would have paid him 
© his price for them. I would, by my 


© ſou}, Joſeph.” 


Joſeph ſhook his ears; and with both 
hands ſtroaked down, ſmooth” as it 
would lie, his buſhy hair; and looked 
at me, as if he knew not whether he 
ſhould laugh or be angry: but, after a 
ſtupid ſtare or two, (talked off to the 
other end of the ſhop, nodding his 
head at me as he went, ſtill ſtroaking 
down his hair; and took his ſtand by 
his maſter, facing about, and mutter- 
ing, that I was plaguy ſtrong in the 
arms, and he thought would have 
throttled him. Then folding his arms, 
and ſhaking his briftled head, added, 
Twas well I was a gentleman, or he 
would not have taken ſuch an affront. 

I demanded where their rappee was? 
The good woman pointed to the place; 
and I took up a ſcollop-ſhell of it, re- 
fuſing to let her weigh it, and filled my 
box. And now, Mrs. Smith,“ ſaid 
I, © whereare your gloves?” | 

She ſhewed me; and I choſe four 
py of them, and ſet Joſeph, who 

ooked as if he wanted to be taken no- 
tice of again, to open the fingers. © 
A female cuſtomer, who had been 
gaping at the door, came in for ſome 
Scots ſnuff; and I would ſerve her. 
The wench was plaguy homely; and 
I told her ſo; or elſe, L aid, I would 
have treated her. She in anger [No 
woman is homely in her own opinion] 

threw down her penny; and J put it in 

my pocket. . . 
Juſt then, turning my eye to the 
door, I ſaw a pretty, genteel lady, 
with a footman after her, peeping in 
with a What's the matter, good 
* folks?” to the ſtarers; and I ran to 
her from behind the compter, and, as 
ſhe was making off, took her hand, 


and drew her into the ſhop, begging . 
that ſhe would be my cuſtomer; for 


that I had but juſt began trade. © 
What do yop ſell, Sir?“ ſaid ſhe, 


ſmiling; but a little ſurprized, © 


Tapes, ribbands, filk-laces, pins, 
© and needles; for I am à pedlar: 


© powder, patches, waſh-balls, ſtock - 


« ings, garters, ſnuffs, and pin-cu- 


© ſhions—Don't we, Goody Smith?“ 


So in I gently drew her to the comp · 
ter, running behind it myſelf, witk au 
air of great diligence and obligingneſs, 
I have excellent gloves and waſh-- 

| © balls, 
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J tugal, and all forts of ſnuff.” 
Well, ſaid ſhe, in a very good hu- 


mour, © I'll encourage a young begin- 


ner for once.— Here, Andrew, [to 
ber footman} * you want a pair of 
* gloves; don't you?” | 
I took down a parcel of gloves, which 
Mrs. Smith pointed to, and came round 
to the fellow to fit them on myſelf. 
© No matter for opening them, ſaid 


I: thy fingers, friend, are as ſtiff as 


drum ſticks. Puſh! — Thou'rt an 
* aukward dog ! I wonder fuch a pretty 
lady will be followed by ſuch a clum- 


« ſy varlet. | 


The fellow had no ſtrength for laugh- 


ing: and Joſeph was mightily pleaſed, 
in hopes, I ſuppoſe, I would borrow a 
few of Andrew's teeth, to keep him in 
countenance: and, father and mother 


Smith, like all the world, as the jeſt 


was turned from themſelves, ſeemed di- 
verted with the humour. 2 

The fellow ſaid, the gloves were too 
little. 


faid I: why, fellow, thou haſt not the 
« ſtrength of a cat. 
© Sir, Sir,* ſaid. he, laughing, I 
© ſhall hurt your honour's fide.” 
Pn thee, thruſt, I ſay.” 


He did; and burſt out the fides of 


the glove. Th. 

« Will,” faid T, © where's thy prun- 
c ing-knife?—By my ſoul, friend, I 
© have a good mind to pare thy curſed 
© paws. But come, here's a larger 


© pair; try them, when thou gettelt - 


home; and let thy ſweetheart, if thou 
© haſt one, mend the other, ſo take 
© both.” | 
The lady laughed at the humour; as 
did my fellow and Mrs. Smith, and 
Joſeph: even John laughed, though he 


- ſeemed, by the force put upon his 
— countenance, to be but half pleaſed 


with me neither. 


Madam, ſaid I, and ſtept behind 


the compter, bowing over it, now 1 
* hope you will buy ſomething for 


_ © yourſelf. Nobody ſhall uſe you bet- 


© ter, nor ſell you cheaper.“ 
Come, ſaid ſhe, give me ſix-pen- 


Iny - worth of Portugal ſnuff.” 


| 1 ſnewed me where it was, and 
I ſerved her; and ſaid, when ſhe would 


have paid me, I took nothing at my 


« Thruſt, and be d—n'd to thee,” 
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balls, Madam; Rappee, Scots, Por- 


If I treated her footman, the told 

me I ſhould not treat her, 

© Well, with all my heart,” ſaid I; 
© *T1s not for us tradeſmen to ſaucy 
As it, —_ Smith?“ i 

I put her ſixpence in my pocket; a 
ſeizing her hand, took 4 to r 
the crowd that had gathered about the 
door, and beſought her to walk into 
the back wo with me, 

She ſtruggled her hand out of mine, 
and would ſtay no longer. 

$0 I bowed, and bid her kindly wel. 
come, and thanked her, and hoped [ 
ſhould have her cuſtom another time. 

She went away ſmiling; and An. 
drew after her; who made me a fine 
bow. N : 

I began to be out of countenance at 
the crowd, which thickened apace; 
and bid Will order the chair to the 
door. | fs 

* Well, Mrs. Smith,” with a grave 
air, I am heartily ſorry Miſs Har. 
© lowe is abroad. You don't tell me 
© where ſhe is?“ | | 

Indeed, Sir, I cannot.” 

* You will not, you mean,-She 
could have no notion of my coming, 
I came to town but laſt night. I have 
been very ill. She has almoſt broken 
my heart by her cruelty. You know 
my ftory, I doubt not. Tell her, I 
muſt go out of town to-morrow 
morning. But I will fend my fer- 
vant, to know if ſhe will favourme 
with one half-hour's converſation; 
for as ſoon as I get down, I ſhall ſet 


1f I have not a countermand from ber 
who has the ſole diſpoſal of my fate. 
And fo, flinging down a Portugal 
ſix-and- thirty, 1 took Mr. Smith by 
the hand, uk him, I was ſorry we 


had not more time to be better aequain - 


ed; and bidding farewel to honeſt Jo. 
feph, (who purſed up his mouth as [ 
paſſed by him, as if he thought bs 
teeth ſtill in jeopardy) and Mrs. Smith 
adien, and to recommend me to her 
fair lodger, hummed an air, and, the 
chair being come, whipt into itz the 
people about the door ſeeming to be m 
good-humour- with me; one crying 
© A pleaſant gentleman, I warrant 
© him!” And away I was carried to 
White's according to direction. 
As ſoon as I came thither, I ordered 
Will to go and change his cloaths, + 


out for Dover, in my way to France, 
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Acruiſe himſelf by putting on his 
ED and keeping his mouth ſhut; 
and then to dodge about Smith's, to 
inform himſelf of 1 ry motions, 

F. * : | 


I6c1vE thee this impudent account of 
myſelf, that thou mayeſt rave at me, 
and call me hardened, and what thou 
wilt. For, in the firſt place, 1, who 


| had been ſo lately ill, was glad I was 


alive; and then 1 was ſo baulked by m 

charmer's unexpected abſence, and ſo 
ruffled by that, and by the bluff treat- 
ment of father John, that I had no 
other way to avoid being out of hu- 
mour with all T met with, Moreover 
I was rejoiced to find, by the lady's 
abſence, and by her going out at ſix in 


the morning, that it was impoſſible ſne 


ſhould be ſo ill as thou repreſenteſt her 
to be; and this gave me ſtill higher 


ſpirits, Then I know the ſex always 


love chearful and humorous fellows. 
The dear creature herſelf _ w = 
' pleaſed with my gay temper and lively 
N and bad he bens told that I 
was blubbering for her in the back- 
ſhop, ſhe would have deſpiſed me (till 
more than ſhe does. 5 
Furthermore, T was ſenſible, that 
the people of the houſe muſt needs have 
a terrible notion of me, as a ſavage, 
bloody-minded, obdurate fellow; a 
perfect woman-eater; and, no doubt, 
expected to ſee me with the claws of 
2 lion, and the fangs of a tyger; and 
it was but policy to ſhew them, what 
a barmleſs, pleaſant fellow, I am, in 
order to familiarize the John's and 
the Joſeph's to me. For it was evi- 
dent to me, by the good woman's 
calling them down, that ſhe thought 
me a e man. Whereas now, 
John and I have ſhaken hands together, 
and dame Smith having feen that I have 
the face, and hands, and looks of a 
man, and walk upright, and prate, 
and laugh, and joke, like other peo- 
ple; and Joſeph; that T can talk of 
taking his teeth out of his head, with- 
out doing him the leaſt hurt; they will 
dt my next vifit, be much more 
ealy and pleaſant to me than Andrew's 
$'oves were to him; and we ſhall be as 
roughly acquainted, as if we had 
n one another a twelvemonth. 
, When I returned to our mother's, I 
Win curſed her, and all her nymphs 
2 and ſtill refuſed to ſee either 
y or Polly. I raved at the horrid 
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arreſt; and told the old dragon, that it 
was owing to her andhers, that the 


faireſt virtue in the world was ruined; 


my reputation for ever blaſted; and 
that I was not married, and happy in 


the love of the moſt excellent of ber 


She, to pacify me, faid, ſhe would 
ſhew me a new face that would pleaſe 


me; ſince I would not fee, my Sally, 


who was dying for grief. 

Where is this new face?* cried I: 
© let me fee her, though I ſhall never 
« ſee any face with pleaſure but Miſs 
© Harlowe's.? EAN | 


| © She won't come down,” replied 


ſhe. She will not be at the word of 


© command yet. She is but juſt in the 

© tramels; and muſt be waited upo 

* I'll affure yon; and courted much 

© beſides.” e 5 
Aye, faid I, © that looks well. 


© Lead me to her this inſtant.” FR... 


I followed her up: and who ſhould 
ſhe be, but that little toad Sally! 


O curſe you,” ſaid I, for a de- 
vil! Is it you? Is yours the new 


© face?? 


0 my dear, dear Mr. Lovelace!“ 


cried ſhe, © I am glad any-thing will 


bring you to me - And ſo the little 
beaſt threw herſelf about my neck, and 
there clung like a cat. Come,” ſaid 
ſhe, © what will you give me, and Pl. 


* be virtuous for a quarter of an hour, 
and mimick your Clariſſa to the life.” 


I was Belforded all over. I could 


not bear fuch an inſult upon the dear 
creature; (for J have a ſoft and gene- 


rous naturein the main, whatever thou - 
thinkeſt) and curſed her moſt devoutly 


for taking my beloved's name in her 
mouth in ſuch a way. But the little 
devil,was not to be baulked; but fell a 


crying, ſobbing, praying, begging, ex- 
claiming, fainting, that I never ſaw 


my lovely girl fo well aped. Indeed 1 


was always taken in; for I could have 
fancied I had her before me once more. 


O this ſex! this artful ſex! There's 
no minding them. At firit, indeed, 
their grief and their concern may be 


real: but give way to the hurricane, 


and it will ſoon die away in foft mur- 
murs, trilling upon your ears like the 
notes of a well- tuned viol. And, by 
Sally, one ſees, that art will generally 
ſo well ſupply the place of nature, that 
ou ſhall not eafily know the difference. 
ils Clariſſa Harlowe indeed is the 
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only woman in the world I believe that 
can ſay, in the words of her favourite 
Job, (for I can quote a text as well as 


me) © But it is not ſo auith me. 


They were very inquiſitive about my 
fair one. They told me, that you ſeldom 
came near them; that, when you did, 

ou put on plaguy grave airs; would 
6. y 


ſtay five minutes; and did no- 
thing but praiſe Miſs Harlowe, and la- 


ment her hard fate. In ſhort, that you 


deſpiſed them; was full of ſentences; 
and 


they doubted not, in a little while, 
would be a loſt man, and marry. 

A pretty character for thee, is it not? 

Thou art in a bleſſed way; yet haſt no- 


thing to do but to go on in it; and then 
what a work haſt thou to go through 


If thou turneſt back, theſe ſorcereſſes 
will be like the Czar's coſſacks, [at Pyl- 
towa, I think it was] who were plant- 


ed with ready primed and cocked pieces, 
behind the regulars, in order to ſhoot 


them dead, if they did not puſh on and 
conquer; and then wilt thou be moſt 
Jamentably deſpiſed by every harlot 
thou haſt made—And, O Jack, how 
formidable, in that caſe, will be the 


number of thy enemies | 
I intend to regulate my motions by 


Will's intelligence; for ſee this dear 
creature I muſt and will. Yet I have 


. promiſed Lord M. to be down in two 


or three days, at fartheſt; for he is 


ill. 


l am in hopes, that the word I left, 


that I am to go out of town to-morrow 


morning, will ſoon bring the lady back 
again. 


Mean time 1 thought I would write 
to divert thee, while thou art of ſuch 
importance about tne dying; and as 


thy ſervant, it ſeems, comes backward 


and forward every day, perhaps I may 
ſend thee another letter to-morrow, 


with the particulars of the interview 
between the dear creature and me, after 
which my ſoul] thirſeth, | 


LETTER LVI. 
"MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. 


4 urea, Av. 22, 

| . write on to divert myſelf: for 
I can get no reſt; no refreſhi 

veſt. I awaked juſt now ink curl 


/ 


grown plaguy fond of me ſince I was 


HARLOWFE, 


fright. How a man may be affected by 
dreams | 

i eras, i I had an interview with 
my beloved. I found her al] goodneſs, - 
condeſcenſion, and forgiveneſs, She 
ſuffered herſelf to be overcome in my 
favour by the joint intereeſſions of Lord 
M. Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, and my 
two couſins. Montague, who waited 
upon her in deep mourning; the ladies 
in long trains ſweeping after them; 
Lord M. in a long black mantle trail. 
ing after him. ＋ hey told her, they 
came in theſe robes to expreſs their ſor- 
row for my fins againſt her, and to im- 
plore her to forgive me. . 
I myſelf, I thought, was upon m 
knees, with a ſword in my hand, of. 
fering either to put it up in the ſcab. 
bard, or to thruſt it into my heart, as 


| ſhe ſhould command the one or the 


other. x . 
At that moment her couſin Morden, 
I thought, all of a ſudden, flaſhed in 
through a window, with his drawn 
ſword—* Die, Lovelace!" ſaid he; 
* this inſtant die, and be damned, if in 
< earneſt thou repaireſt not by marriage 
my coulin's wrongs!” !?! 
I was riſing to reſent this inſult, I 
thought, when Lord M. ran between 
us with his great black mantle, and 
threw it over my face: and inſtantly, my 
charmer, with that ſweet voice which has 
ſo often played upon my raviſhed ears, 
7 her arms round me, muffled 
as I was in my lord's mantle: 0, 
© ſpare, ſpare my Lovelace! — And 
© ſpare, O Lovelace, my beloved coulin 
© Morden }—Let me not have my diſ- 
treſſes augmented by the fall of either 
* or both of thoſe who are ſo dear to 
met? 2 | et” 
At this, charmed with her ſweet me. 
diation, I thought I would have claſped 
her in my arms: when imme tn 
moſt angelick form I had ever beheld, 
all clad in tranſparent white, deſcended 


in a cloud, which opening, diſcovered 


a firmament above it, clouded with 
golden cherubs, and glittering ſeraphs, 
all addreſſing her with, Welcome, 
© welcome, welcome!” and, encircling 
my charmer, aſcended with her to the 
region of ſeraphims; and inſtantly, t f 
opened cloud cloſing, I loſt light o 
her, and of the bright form together, 
and found wrapt in my arms her 2 
robe, (all tuck thick with ſtars of em 
bolled filver) which I had caught bel 
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Pate 


in hopes of detaining her; but was all 
2 r me of my beloved Clariſſa. 
And then (horrid to relate!) the floor 


Enking under me, as the firmament had 


ned for her, I dropt into a hole more 
ſghtfal chan that of Elden; and, 
tumbling over and over down it, with- 
out view of a bottom, I awaked in a 


panick; and was as effectually diſor- 


dered for half an hour, as if my dream 
had been a reality. _ 


Wilt thou forgive me troubling thee 


with ſuch viſionary ſtuff? Thou wilt 
ſee by it, only, that, ſleeping or wak- 
ing, my Clariſſa is always preſent with 


e. | | 
"But here this moment 1s Will come 
running hither to tel] me, that his lady 
actually returned to her lodgings laſt 
night between eleven and twelve; and 
is now there, though very ill. | 

I haſten to her. But, that I may not 
20d to her indiſpoſition, by any rough 
or boiſterous behaviour, I will be as ſoft 
and as gentle as the dove herſelf in my 
addrefles to her, 5 5 


That I do love her, O all ye hoſt of Heaven 
ge witneſ. That ſhe is dear to me! 
Pearer than day, to one whom fight muſt 

leave; . 
Dearer than life, to one who fears to die. 


The chair is come. I fly to my be- 


loved. | 
LETTER LVIL. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
1 FORD, ESQ. | 


$6.4, SE upon my ſtars!—Diſap- 
pointed again It was about eight 
when I arrived at Smith's.—The wo- 
man was in the ſhop.  _ ' 
© © $0, old acquaintance, how do you 
_ © now? I know my love is aboye.— 
* Let her be acquainted that I am here, 
waiting for admiſſion to her preſence, 
* and can take no denjal. Fen her, 
that I will approach her with the moſt 
* reſpe&ful duty, and in whoſe com- 
* pany ſhe pleaſes; and I will not touch 
" the hem of her garment, without her 
leave.” —— 
Indeed, Sir, you are miſtaken. The 
ys is not in this houſe, nor near it. 
I'll fee that, —Will!'—beckonin 
to me, and whiſpering—* See i 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


now only by the good woman. 
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thou canſt any way find out (without 
X 8 ſight of the door, leſt ſhe ſnould 
© be below-ſtairs) if ſhe be in the neigh- 
© bourhood, if not within.* 2 

Will bowed, and went off. Up went 


I, without further ceremony; attended 

I went into each apartment, except 
that which was locked before, and was 
now alſo locked: and I called to my 
Clariſſa in the voice of love; but by 
the ſtill ſilence was convinced ſhe was 
not there. Yet, on the ftrength of my 
intelligerice, I doubted not but ſhe was 
in the houſe. | | 

I then went up two 
looked round the fir 
Miſs Harlowe. e 
And who, pray, is in this room?“ 
ſtopping at the door of another. 

© A widow gentle woman, Sir.— Mrs. 
© Lovick,” 2 

O my dear Mrs. Lovick !” ſaid I, 
© Tamintimately acquainted with Mrs, 
© Lovick's character, from my eouſin 
© John Belford. I muſt ſee Mrs. Lo- 
* vick by all means. Good Mrs. Lo- 
«© vick, open the door,” 

She did, Fit 
« Your ſervant, Madam. Be . | 
as to excuſe me. Vou have heard my 
ſtory. Vou are an admirer of the mo 
excellent woman in the world. Dear 
Mrs. Lovick, tell me what is become 
of her? | | 
The poor lady, Sir, went out yeſter- 
© day, on purpoſe to avoid you. 

How ſo? She knew not that I would 
© be here.” | 

© She was afraid you would come, 
© when ſhe heard you- were recovered 
from your illneſs.— Ah, Sir! what 
« pity is it that ſo fine a gentleman 
« Dould make ſuch ill returns for God's 
© goodneſs to him!' 4 
Vou are an excellent woman, Mrs, 

* Lovick: I know that, by my couſin 
© John Belford's account of you: and 
© Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe is an angel.” 

« Miſs Harlowe is indeed an angel, 
replied ſhe; and ſoon will be com- 
« pany for angels. (' 
No jeſting with ſuch a woman as this, 

ack. | | 
ö « Tell me of a truth, good Mrs. Lo- 
c vick, where I may ſee this dear lady. 
Upon my ſoul, 4 will neither fright 
© nor offend her. I will only beg of 


ir of ſtairs, and 
room: but no 


„ a „ a „ 


© her to hear me ſpeak for one half. 
« quarter of an hour; and, if ſhe will 
6 N 2 © have 
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« have it ſo, I will never trouble her 


© more,” 4 
© Sir,” ſaid the widow, it would be 
death for her to ſee you. She was at 
© home laſt night; T'll tell you truth: 
c but fitter to be in bed all day. She 
came home, ſhe ſaid, to die; and, if 
© ſhe could not avoid your viſit, ſhe 


was unable to «i from you; and be- 
d 


© Jlieved ſhe ſhou 
« .ſence.” | 13 
And yet go out again this morning 


die in your pre- 


© early! How can that be, widow?“ 


Why, Sir, ſhe reſted not two hours, 
© for fear of you. Her fear gave her 


© ſtrength, which ſhe'll ſuffer for, when 
à that fear is over. And "ng her- 


c ſelf, the more ſhe thought of your 
© viſit, the leſs able to ſtay to receive it, 


© ſhe took chair, and is gone nobody 


© knows whither. But, I believe, ſhe 


© intended to be carried to the water- 


© fide, in order to take boat; for ſhe 
© cannot bear a coach, It extremely in- 
«© commoded her yeſterday.” 

© But before we talk any further, 


ſaid I, if ſhe be gone abroad, you can 


© have no objection to my looking into 
© every apartment above and below; 


© becauſe I am told ſhe is actually in 
© the houſe,” | 


Indeed, Sir, ſhe is not. You may 
« ſatisfy yourſelf, if you pleaſe : but 
Mrs. Smith and I — on her to 
© her chair. We were forced to ſup- 
© port her, ſhe was ſo weak. She ſaid, 
« Whither can J go, Mrs. Lovick ?— 
«© Whither can 1 go, Mrs. Smith ?— 


46 Cruel, cruel man !—Tell himI called 


« him ſo, if he come again! — God 


give him that peace which he denies 


„„ #77: : 


© Sweet creature! cried I, and look- 


ed down, and took out my handker- 
chief. | | 


The widow wept, * I wiſh,” ſaid ſhe, 
© I had never kyown ſo excellent a lady, 


and ſo great a ſufferer! I love her as 


« my own child !? N 


Mrs. Smith wept. 


I then gave over the hope of ſeeing 
her for this time. I was extremely 
_ Chagrined at my diſappointment, and 
at the account they gave of her ill 


health. | | 

Would to Heaven, ſaid I, © the 
« would put it in my power to repair 
© her wrangs! Jhave been an ungrate- 
ful wretch to her. I need not tell 
you, Mrs. Loyick, how much I have 


it to you.“ 
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injured her, nor how much ſhe ſuffers 
by her relations implacableneſs, Tis 
that, Mrs. Lovick—'tis that impla- 
cableneſs, Mrs. Smith that cuts her 
to the heart. Her family is the moſt 
implacable family on earth; and the 
dear creature, in refuſing to ſee me, 
and to be reconciled to me, ſhews 
ber relationſhip to them a little too 
plainly.“ | 

O Sir!” ſaid the widow, * not one 
* ſyllable of what you ſay belongs to 
© this lady, I never ſaw fo ſweet a 
creature; ſo edifying a piety! and 
© one of ſo forgiving a temper: ſhe js 
* always accuſing herſelf, and excuſing 
6 her relations. And, as to you, Sir, 
© ſhe forgives you: ſhe wiſhes you well, 
6 

c 

c 

c 

c 

« 
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and happicr than you will let her be, 
Why will you not, Sir, why will you 
not let her die in peace? Tis all ſhe 
wiſhes for. You don't look like a 
hard-hearted gentleman !—How can 
you thus hunt and perſecute a poor 
© lady, whom none of her relations 
© will look upon ?—it makes my heart 
J neo 
And then we wept again, Mrs. 
Smith wept alſo. My ſeat grew uneaſy 
to me. I ſhifted to another ſeveral 
times; and what Mrs. Lovick farther 
ſaid, and ſhewed me, made me ſtill more 
uneaſy. 8 Dy 
Had as the poor lady was laſt night,” 
ſaid the, * ſhe tranſcribed into her'book 
© a meditation on your perſecuting her 
© thus. Thaveacopy of it. If Ithought 
© it would have any effect, I would read 


«A 


« Let me read it myſelf, Mrs. Lo- 


4 viek. 


She gave it to me. It has an Harlowe- 
ſpirited title: and from a forgiving ſpi- 
rit, intolerable. I deſired to take it 
with me, She conſented, on condition 
that I ſhewed it to Squire Belford 80 
here, Mr. Squire Belford, thou mayeſt 
read it, if thou wilt, ' 3 ge 


© ON BEING HUNTED AFTER BY THE 
Gi © ENEMY OF MY sor-. 


5 MONDAY, AUG» 21. 

' D ELIVER me, O Lord, fron tht 

| © evil man, Wh 5 
. © Preſerve me from the violent man, 

Who imagines miſchief in bis heart. 


He bath ſharpened his tongue like a 


« ſerpent, Adders poiſon js ind n. 
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Keen me, O Lord, from tbe hands of 


« the avicked. Preſerve me from the 


« criglent man who has pur puſed io o r- 


. WW My going. F 

i ke Wan J a ſnare for me. He 
«© hath ſpread a net by the way-fide. He 
© hath ſet ging for me in the way wherein 
( ))%ͤö . 

«© Keep me from the ſnares which he 
« hath [aid for me, and the gins of this 
« avorker of iniquity. | 


«© The enemy hath perſecuted my ſoul, 


.* > 


He bath mitten my life down to the 


ground. He hath made me dwell in 
« darkneſs, as thoſe that have been long 
© dead. 5 

« Therefore is my ſpirit overwhelmed 


© evithin me. My heart within me is 


«© deſolate. | ; 
© Hide not thy face from me in the day 
© quhen I am in trouble. f 
For my days are conſumed like ſmoke 
© and my bones are burnt as the hearth. 
My heart is ſmitten and withered 
© like graſs: ſo that I forget to eat my 
6 bread. 25 | | 
Hy reaſon of the voice of my groan- 
© ing, ny bones cleave to my ſun. _ 
Jam like a pelican of the wilder- 
" neſs. I am like an owl of the de- 
I watch; and am as a ſparroau 


alone upon the houſe-top. 


© I hade eaten aſhes like bread; and 
* mingled my drink with weeping : 

* Becauſe of thine indignation, and 
© thy wrath: for thou haſt lifted me up, 
and caft me down. | 


« My days are like a ſhadow that de- 


© clineth, and I am withered hike graſs. 


Grant not, O Lord, the defires of the 
* wicked: further not his devices, left 
© be exalt himſelf.” 


Why now, Mrs. Lovick,' ſaid J, 
when J had read this meditation, as ſhe 
called it, © I think I am very ſeverely 
* treated by the lady, if ſhe mean mein 
* all this. Forhow is it that I am the 
* enemy of her ſoul, when I love her both 
* foul and body? 


She ſays, that I am a violent man, 


* and aavicked man. That I have been 


lo, Iown; but I repent, and only wiſh 
to have it in my power to repair the 
injuries I have done her. | 
„ © The gin, the ſnare, the net, mean 
matrimony, I ſuppoſe— But is it a 
dame in me to wiſh to marry her? 
Would any other woman think it ſol 


* ” 
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and chuſe to become a pelican in the 
wilderneſs, or a lonely ſparrow on the 
houſe-top, rather than to have a mate 
that would chirp about her all day 
and all night! | = Mi 
© She ſays, ſhe has eaten aſbes like 
bread—A ſad miſtake, to be fure!—- 
and mingled her drink with weepin 
—Sweet maudlin foul! ſhould 1 ſay 
of any body confeſſing this, but Miſs 
Harlowe. | ; 1 
* She concludes with praying, that 
the deſires of the wicked (meaning poor 
me, I doubt) may not be granted; that 
my devices may not be furthered, left I 
exalt myſelf. I ſhould undoubtedly 


o 
c 
< 
c 
c 


c 
c 
c 
* 
© exalt myſelf, and with reaſon, could 
© I have the honour and the bleſſing of 

© ſucha wife. And if my defires have 
. 

* 

c 

5 

— 


ſo honourable an end, I know not wh 
I ſhould be called wicked, and why 


I ſhould not be allowed to hope, that 


my honeſt devices may be furthered, 
that I May exalt myſelf. 


* But here, Mrs, Lovick, let me aſk, 
as ſomething is undoubtedly meant 
by the lonely ſparrow on the houſe-top, 
is not the dear creature at this very 


a a „„ 


Mrs. Smith's cock- loft? What ſay 
« you, Mrs. Lovick?—what ſay you, 
Mrs. Smith—to this?? 

They aſſured me to the contrary; and 
that ſhe was actually abroad, and they 
knew not where. 

Thou ſeeſt, Jack, that I would fain 
have diverted the chagrin given me not 
only by the womens talk, but by this 
collection of Scripture-texts drawn up 
in array againſt me. Several other 
whimſical and light things I ſaid, [All 
I had for it!] with the fs 
the widow would not let me come off 


ſo. She ſtuck to me; and | ads me, as 


I told thee, a good deal of uneaſineſs, 
by her ſenſible and ſerious expoſtula- 


tions, Mrs. Smith put in now-and- 


then; and the two Jack-pudden. fellows 
John and Joſeph, not being preſent, I 
had no provocation to turn the-conver- 
ſation into a farce; and, at laſt, they 
both joined warmly to endeavour to 


prevail upon me to give up all thoughts 


of ſeeing the lady. But I could not 


hear of that. On the contrary, I be- 


ſought Mrs. Smith to Jet me have one 
of her rooms but till I could ſee her; 
and were it but for one, two, or three 
days, I would pay a year's rent for it; 
and quit-it the moment the interview 
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her in the chapel, it is my firm be 
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was over, But they deſired to be ex- 
cuſed; and were ſure the lady would 


not come to the houſe till I was gone, 


were it for a month. 
This pleaſed me; for I found they 
did not think her fo very ill as they 


would have me believe her to be; but 


J took no notice of the ſlip, becauſe I 
would not guard them againſt more of 
the like, | 

In ſhort, I told them, I nuſt and 
evould ſee her: but that it ſhould be 
with all the reſpect and veneration that 


heart could pay to excellence like hers : 


and that I would go round to all the 


churches in London and Weſtminſter, 


where there were 8 or ſervice, 
from ſun-riſe to ſun-ſet, and haunt 


their houſe like a ghoſt, till I had the 


opportunity my foul panted after. 

This I bid them tell her, And thus 
ended our ferious converſation. 

I took leave of them; and went down ; 
and ſtepping into my chair, cauſed my- 
ſelf to be carried to Lincoln's Inn; and 
walked in the gardens till chapel was 


opened; and then I went in, and ſtaid 


prayers, in hopes of ſecing the dear 
creature enter: but to no purpoſe; and 
yet I prayed moſt devoutly that ſhe 


might be conducted thither, either by 


my good angel or her own, And in- 


deed I burn more than ever with impa- 


tience to be once more permitted to 
kneel at the feet of this adorable wo- 
man. And had I met her, or ped 

ief, 
that I ſhould not have been able ( though 


it had been in the midſt of the ſacred. 


office, and in the preſence of thouſands) 


to have forborne proſtration to her, and 


even clamorous ſupplication for her for- 


x N a Chriſtian act; the exerciſe 


of it therefore worthy of the place. 
After ſervice was over, I ſtepped into 
my chair again, and once more was car- 


ried to Smith's, in hopes I might have 
ſurprized her there: but no ſuch hap- 


23 for thy friend. I ſtaid in the 
ack-ſhop an hour and an half by my 


watch; and again underwent a good 


deal of preachment from the women. 
John was mainly civil to me now; won 
over a little by my ſerious talk, and 
the honour I profeſſed for the lady. 
They all three wiſhed matters could be 
made up between us: but ſtil] inſiſted 


that ſhe could never get over her ill- 


* Sce Letter LX VIII. | 9 
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neſs; and that her heart was broken. 
A cue, I ſuppoſe, they had from you. 
While 1 was there, a letter wa 
brought by a particular hand, They 
ſeemed very ſolicitous to hide it from 
me; which made me ſuſpe& it was for 
her. I deſired to be ſuffered to caſt an 
eye upon the ſeal, and the ſuperſcrip. 
tion; promiſing to give it back to them 
unopened, f 


* 


Looking upon it, I told them, I knew 


the hand and ſeal, It was from her 
ſiſter“. And I hoped it would brin 
her news that ſhe would be pleaſe 
with, | PX 
They joined moſt heartily in the 
ſame hope: and giving the letter to 
them again, I civilly took my leave, 
and went away, | 


But I will be there again preſently; 


for I fancy my courteous behaviour to 
theſe women, will, on their report of it, 
procure me the favour I ſo earneſtly 
covet. And fo I will leave my letter 
unſealed, to tell thee the event of my 
next viſit at Smith's, N 


* | 
Thy went ful calling, I ſend thee 
this: and will ſoon follow it by ano- 
ther. Mean time, I long to hear how 
poor Belton is; to whom my belt 
wiſhes, 


LETTER LVIII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


rvyrs pax, AUG 22. 


Have been under ſuch concern for 
the poor man, whoſe exit I almolt 
hovrly expect, and at the ſhocking 
ſcenes his ilIneſs and his agonies exhi - 
bit, that I have been only able to make 
memoranda of the melancholy paige, 


from which to draw up a more per ect 
account, for the inſtruction of us all, 


when the writing appetite ſhall return. 


Ir is returned! Indignation has re, 
vived it, on receipt of thy letters o 
Sunday and yeſterday, by which I have 
reaſon to reproach thee in very ſerious 
terms that thou haſt not kept thy ho- 
nour with me: and if the breach of it 
be attended with ſuch effects as I fear it 
will be, I ſhall let thee know more © 
my mind on this head. 


„ So oo © =— co © —- 
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| If thou wouldſt be thought in earneſt 
in thy wiſhes to move the poor lady in 

thy favour, thy ludicrous ehaviour at 
| Smith's, when it comes to be repre- 
ſented to her, will have a very conſiſtent 
appearance, will it not?—1 will, indeed, 
confirm her in her opinion, that the 
grave is more to be wiſhed for, by one 
of her ſerious and pious turn, than a 
buſband incapable either of reflection or 
remorſe; juſt recovered as thou art from 
a dangerous, at leaſt a ſharp illneſs. 

1 am extremely concerned for the 
poor unprotected lady. She was ſo ex- 
ceſſively low and weak on Saturday, 


that I could not be admitted to her 


ſpeech: and to be driven out of her 


lodgings, when it was fitter for her to 


be in bed, is ſuch a piece of cruelty, as 
he only could be guilty of, who could 
at as thou haſt done, by ſuch an an- 


1 
Gilt thou thyſelf ſay, on reflection, 


that it has not the look of a wicked and 


hardened ſportiveneſs, in thee, for the 
fake of a wanton humour only, (ſince 
it can anſwer no end that thou propoſeſt 
to thyſelf, but the direct contrary) to 
hunt from place to place a poor ys 
who, like a harmleſs deer, that has al- 
ready a barbed ſhaft in her breaſt, ſeeks 
only a refuge from thee, in the ſhades 
of death. 


But I will leave this matter upon thy 


own conſcience, to paint thee ſuch a 
ſcene from my memoranda, as thou 
perhaps wilt be moved by more effec- 


tually than by any other: becauſe it is 


ſuch a one, as thou thyſelf muſt one 
day be a principal actor in, and, as I 
thought, hadſ very lately in apprehen- 
fon ; and is the laſt ſcene of one of thy 
moſt intimate friends, who has been 
for the four paſt days labouring in the 
om of death. For, Lovelace, let 
this truth, this undoubted truth, be 
engraven on thy memory, in all thy 
gaeties, That the life we are ſo fond 
of, is hardly life; a mere breathing- 


ſpace only; and that at the end of it's 
longeſt date, | 


THOU MUST DIE AS WELL AS 


Thou knoweſt by Tourville what we 


affairs; and that we had got his un- 


py liſter to come and live with him, 


ttle did we think him ſo very near 


a end:) and fo I will proceed to tell 


1 


wept bitter 
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thee, that when [I arrived at his houſe 
on Saturday night, I found him ex- 
ceſſively ill: but juſt raiſed, and in his 
elbow: chair, held up by his nurſe and 
Mowbray, (the rougheſt and moſt un- 


touched creature that ever entered a ſick 


man's chamber;) while the maid-ſer- 


vants were trying to make that bed eafier 


for him which he was to return to; his 
mind ten times uneaſier than that could 
be, and the true cauſe that the down 
was no ſofter to him, | | 

He had ſo much longed to ſee me, av 


I was told by his ſiſter, (whom I ſent 


for down to enquire how he'was) that 
they all rejoiced when I entered 
Here, ſaid Mowbray, here, Tommy, 
is honeſt Jack Belford!* 
Where, where !* ſaid the eee. 

© I hear his voice, cried Mo 
© he is coming up ſtairs.” 


In a tranſport of joy, he would have 
raiſed himſelf at my entrance, but had 
like to have pitched out of the chair: 
and wuaen recovered, called me his beſt 


friend! his kindeſt friend! but burſt 
out into a flood of tears: O Jack! O 


« Belford!” ſaid he, ſee the way Iam 


© in! See how weak! So much, and ſo 
* ſoon reduced! do you know me? Do 
you know your poor friend Belton ?* 
Lou are not ſo much altered, my 
« dear Belton, as you think you are. 
© But I ſee you are weak; very weak 
And J am ſorry for it.“ 


Weak, weak, indeed, my deareſt 


© Belford |' ſaid he; and weaker in 
mind, if w than in body; and 
—* or I ſhould not thus 
« unman myſelf. I, who never feared 
* any-thing, to be forced to ſhew myſelf 
* ſuch a nurſing l am quite aſhamed 
© of myſelf !-But don't deſpiſe me; 
« dear Belford, don't deſpiſe me, I he- 
« ſcech thee.” $ 
© I ever honoured a man that could 
« weep for the diſtreſſes of others; and 


ever ſhall,* ſaid I; © and ſuch a one 


© cannot be inſenſible of his aun. 
However, I could not help being 


Now, ſaid the brutal Mowbray, | 


© do I think thee inſufferable, Jack. 


Our poor friend is already a peg too 
done as to the poor man's worldly | 


© low; and here thou art letting him 
< down lower and lower ſtill. This 
* ſoothing of him in his dejected mo- 
© ments, and joining thy womanifſh 
tears with his, is not the way; AP 
8 f | © ture 
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i/ebly moved at the poor fellow's emo- 
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* ſure it is not. If our Lovelace were 
© here, he'd tell thee ſo." 

© Thou art an impenetrable creature,” 
replied 13 unfit to be preſent at a 
© ſcene, the terrors of which thou wilt 
2 hot He able to feel till thou feeleſt 
4 them in thyſelf; and then, if thou 
© haſt time for feeling, wy life for thine, 
© thon behaveſt as pitifully, as thoſe 
* thou thinkeſt moſt pitiful” 

Then turning to the poor ſick man, 
« Tears, my dear Belton, are no ſigns 
of an unman:y, but, contrarily, of 
an humane nature; they eaſe the 
© over-charged heart, which would 
© bur but for that kindly and natural 
« relief. | | 


4 Give ſorrow wordt, (ſays Shakeſpeare) 
46 The grief that does not ſp ek, 

4 Whiſpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids 
it bre. ö 


© T know, my dear Belton, thou uſedft 
to take pleaſure in repetitions from 
the poets; but thou muſt be taſteleſs 
of their beauties now: yet be not diſ- 
countenanced by tbis uncouth and 
unreffecting Mowbray; for, as Ju- 
venal ſays, Tears are the prerogative 
of manhood.” | | 
-6 >Tis, at leaſt, ſeaſonably ſaid, my 
dear Belford. Itis kind to keep mein 
countenance for this aa n] wweak- 
neſs, as Mowbray has been upbraid- 
ingly calling it, ever ſince he has been 
with me: and in ſo doing, (whatever 
I might have thought in ſuch bigh 
health as he enjoys) has convinced 
me, that bottle-friends fee] nothin 
but what moves in that little circle,” 
© Well, well, proceed in your own 
way, Jack. I love my friend Belton 
as well as you can do; yet, for the 
blood of me, I cannot but think, that 
ſoothing a man's weakneſs is increaſ- 
1 
© Tf it be a weakneſs, to be touched 
© at great and concerning events, in 
© which our humanity is concerned, 
Faid I, © thou mayeſt be right.“ 
L have ſeen many a man, ſaid the 
rough creature, going up Holbourn 
© Hill, that has behaved more like a 
© man than either of you.“ 


a a „ „ 
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Aye, but, Mowbray,” replied the 


poor man, © thoſe: wretches have not 
© had their minds enervated by ſuch in- 
© firmities of body as I have long la- 
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to remember nothing in theſe mo. 
ments, but what reprezches me, and 
to know that I cannot hold it long, 


£ 
c 
6 
* and what may hen be my lot, if. 


But interrupting himſelf, and turning to | 


me, © Give me thy pity, Jack; tis balm 
to my wounded ſoul; and let Mow. 
* bray ſit indifferent enough to the pangs 
* of a dying friend, to laugh at us 
© both.” | | 
The hardened fellow then retired, 
with the air of a Lovelace; only more 
ſtupid; yawning and ſtretching, inſtead 
of humming a tune, as thou didſt at 
Smith's. | | 


I aſſiſted to get the poor man into 


bed. He was ſo weak and low, that he 


con:4 not bear the fatigue, and fainted 


away; and I verily thoughtwas quite 
gone. But recovering, and his doctor 
coming, and advifing.to keep him quiet, 
I retired, and joined Mowhray in the 
garden ; who took more delight to talk 


of the living Lovelace and his levities, | 


than of the dying Belton and his re- 
pentance. „ | 

I juſt ſaw him again on Saturday 
night before I went to bed; which I 
did early; for 1 was ſurfeited with 
Mowbray's. frothy inſenſibility, and 


could not bear him. 


It is ſuch a horrid thing to think of, 


that a man who had lived in ſuch ſtrict 
terms of—what ſhall J call tit ?=with 
another ; the proof does not come out 
ſo, as to ſay, 7riendſhip ; who had pre. 
tended fo much love for him; could not 


bear to be out of his company; would 


ride an hundred miles an end to enjoy 


it; and 'would fight for him, be the 


cauſe right or wrong: yet now could 
be. ſo little moved to fee him in. ſuch 


. miſery of body and mind, as to be able 


to rebuke him, and rather ridicule than 
pity him, becauſe he was more affected 
y what he felt, than he bad ſeen a 
malefactor (hardened perhaps by li- 
uor, and not ſoftened by previous ſick- 
neſs) on his going to execution. 
This put me ſtrongly in mind of what 


the divine Miſs HaRLowE once faid 


to me, talking of friendſhip, and what 
my friendſhip to you required of me:— 
to 3 of met 
« Depend upon it, Mr, Belford, ſai 
ſhe, © that one day you will be con- 
© vinced, that what you call friendſhip 
« is chaff and ſtubble; and that nothing 
is worthy of that ſacred name, 


c nen under, Thou art a ſhocking THAT HAS NOT VIRTUE FOR iT's 
© fellow, and ever wert But to be able 


6 BASEs' Sunday 


«„ „ „ 0 
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Sunday morning, I was called up at 
fx o'clock, at the poor man's earneſt 
requeſt, and found thim in a terrible 

ony. O, Jack! Jack!“ ſaid he, 


— 4 wildly as if he had ſeen a ſpec- 


tre—* Come nearer me!* reaching out 
both arms Come nearer me !—Dear, 
dear Belford, ſave me! Then claſp- 
ing my arm with both his hands, and 
rearing up bis head towards me, his 
eyes ſtrangely rolling, Save me! dear 
Belford, ſave me] repeated he. 

f put my other arm about him 


© Save you from what, my dear Bel- 
« ton?” ſaid I; * ſave you from what? 


Nothing ſhall hurt us. What muſt 
I fave you from?! 


| Recovering from his terror, he ſunk 


down again. , O ſave me from my - 
« ſelf!* ſaid he; © ſave me from my own 
© refletions. O, dear Jack! what a 
„thing it is to die; and not to have 
one comfortable reflection ta revolve! 
What would I give for one year of 
© my paſſed life ?—only one year—and 
© to have the ſame ſenſe of things that 
6 I now have??? 

I tried to comfort him as well as I 
could: but free-Jivers to free-livers 
are ſorry death-bed comforters. And 
he broke in upon me: O, my dear 
© Belford,” ſaid he, I am told (and 
have heard you ridiculed for it) that 
© the excellent Miſs Harlowe has 
* wrought a converſion in you. 23 
© it be 70 You are a man of ſenſe: 
may it be ſo! Now is your time! 
© Now, that you are in full vigour of 


mind and body! But your poor Bel- 


« ton, alas! your poor Belton kept his 
© vices till they left him And ſee the 
* miſerable effects in debility of mind 
© and deſpondency! Were Mowbray 
© here, and were 4 to laugh at me, I 
© would own, that this is the cauſe of 
* my deſpair—That God's juftice can- 
not let his mercy operate for my com- 
fort: for, oh! 


* offers of his grace, till he has with- 
* drawn it from me for eyer.” * 
J uſed all the arguments I could 
think of to give him conſolation; an 
what I ſaid, had ſuch an effect upon him, 
a3 to quiet his mind for the greateſt 
art of the day; and in a lucid hour 
. 1s memory ſerved him to repeat thoſe 

lines of Dryden, graſping my band 
and looking wiſtfu ly upon me 


an hour or two, at leaſt, 


| have been very, 
. Very wicked; and have deſpiſed the 
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© © that I lefs could fear to loſe this being, 
Which, like a ſnow-ball, in my coward W 


c h and, 


© The more 'tis gtaſp'd, the faſter melts 
r 14 


\ 


In the afternoon of Sunday, he was 
inquiſitive after you, and your preſent 
behaviour to Miſs Harlowe. I told 
him how. you had heen, and how light. 
you made of it, Mowbray was plealed 
with your impenetrable hardneſs of 
heart, and ſaid, © Bob Lovelace was a 
« good edged-tool, and ſteel to tha 
back: and ſuch coarſe but hearty: 
praiſes he gave you, as ay abandoned 


man might give, and only an aban- 


doned man could wiſh. to deſerwe. 
But hadſt thou heard what the poor 
dying Belton ſaid on this occaſion, per- 
haps it would have made thee ſerious 


When poor Lovelace is brought,? 
ſaid he, to a ſick- bed, as I am now 
and his mind forebodes, that it is im- 
© poſſible he ſhould recover, (which 
6 bis could not do in his late illneſs; if 
© it had, he could not have behaved ſo 
«© lightly in it) when he revolves his 


paſt miſ-ſpent life; his actions of of- 


« fence to helpleſs innocents; in Miſs 


_ © Harlowe's caſe particularly; what 1 


< then will he think of himſelf, or of 
© his paſt actions? His mind debilitat- 
ed; his ſtrength turned into weak+ 
neſs; unable to ſtir or to move with. - 
out help; not one ray of hope dart- 
ing in upon his benighted ſoul; his 
conſcience ſtanding in the place of a 
thouſand witneſſes; his pains excru- 
ciating! weary of the poor remnant 
of life he drags, yet dreading that, in 
a few ſhort hours, his bad will be 
changed to worſe, nay, to worſt of 
all; and that worſt of all, to laſt be- 
© yond time and to all eternity; O 
© Jack! what will he then think of the 
© poor tranſitory gratifications of ſenſe 
© which now engage all his attention? 
© Tell him, dear Belford, tell him, 
©. how happy he is, if he know his own 
© happineſs; how happy, compared to 
© his poor dying friend, that he has re- 
© covered from. his illneſs, and has 
« till an opportunity lent him, for 
* which I would” give a thouſand 
© worlds, had I them to give!* wh 

I approved exceedingly of his reflec- 
tions, as ſuited to his preſent circum - 

Eo ro 8 ſtances; 
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ſtances; and inferred conſolations to 
him from a mind ſo properly touched. 

He proceeded in the like penitent 
ſtrain. © I have lived a very wicked 


© life; ſo have we all. We have never 
© made a conſcience of doing whatever 
© miſchief either force or fraud enabled 
4 us to do, We have laid ſnares for 
© the innocent heart; and have not 
© ſcrupled, by the too-ready ſword, to 
extend, as occafions offered, the wrongs 
© we did to the perſons whom we had 
E before injured in their deareſt rela- 
tions. But yet I flatter myſelf ſome- 
© times, that J have leſs to anſwer for 
than either Lovelace or Mowbray; 
* for I, by taking to myſelf that ac- 
E curſed deceiver from whom thou haſt 
© freed me, (and who for years, un- 
© known to me, was r7etaliating upon 
my baun head ſome of the evils I had 
© brought upon others) and retiring, 
- © and living with her as a wife, was 
© not party to half the miſchiefs, that 
I doubt they and Toursille, and even 
« you, Belford, committed. As to 
© the ungrateful Thomaſine, I hope I 
© have met with my puniſhment in her. 
But notwithſtanding this, doſt thou 
4 not think, that ſuch an action and 
© ſuch an aftion—and ſuch an action; 
Land then he recapitulated ſeveral enor- 
mities, in the perpetration of which 
(led on by falſe bravery, and the heat 
of youth and wine) we Thave all been 
concerned} ? doſt thou not think that 
© theſe villainies, (Let me call them 
nao by their proper name) joined to 
© the wilful and gloried- in negle& of 
every duty that our better ſenſe and 
© education gave us to know were re- 
© quired of us as men and Chriftians, 


© are not enough to weigh down. my. 
E ſoul into deſpondency ?—Indeed, in- 


© deed, they are! and now to hope for 
* mercy; and to depend upon the effica- 
© cy of that gracious attribute when 
« that no leſs ſhining one of juſtic? for- 
© hids me to hope; how can It—f, 


©* who have deſpiſed all warnings, and 


© taken no adyantage of the benefit I 
© might have reaped from the lingerin 

© conſumptive illnefs I have el 
under, but left all to the laſt ſtake; 
© hoping for recovery againſt hope, and 
driving off repentance, till that grace 
« is denied me; for, oh! my dear Bel- 
ford! I can now neither repent, nor 
pray, as I ought; my heart is hard- 
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* ened, and I can do nothing but de. 
© ſpair!* | 

More he would have faid; but, over. 
whelmed with grief and infirmity, he 
bowed his head upon his pangful bo- 
ſom, endeavouring to hide from the 
fight of the hardened Mowbray, who 
juſt then entered the room, thoſe tears 
whnch he could not reſtrain. | 

| Preface by a phlegmatick hem: 
© Sad, very fad, truly!” cried Mow. 
bray; Who fat himſelf. down on ene 
fide of the bed, as I fat on the other: 
his eyes half cloſed, and his lips pout- 
ing otit to his turned-up noſe, his chin 
curled; fto uſe one of thy deſcrip. 
tions] leaving one at a loſs to know, 
whether ſtupid drowzine(s or intenſe 
contemplation had got moſt hold of 
„„ 85 „ 
An excellent, however uneafy leſ. 
* fon, Mowbray!' ſaid I.—" By my 
© faith, it is! It may one day, 5 
© kwows how ſoon? be our own caſe! 

I thought of thy yawning fit, as de- 
feribed in thy letter of Auguſt 13. For 
up ſtarted Mowbray, writhing and 
fhaking himſelf as in an ague-fit; bis 
hands ſtretched over his head—with 
thy © Hoy! hoy! hoy!* yawning. And 
then recovering himſelf, with ano- 
ther ſtretch and a ſhake, What's 2 
* clock?” cried he; pulling out his watch 
—And ftalking by long tip-toe ſtrides 
through the room, down ſtairs he went; 
and meeting the maid in the paſſage, I 
heard him ſay—* Betty, bring me a 
© bumper of claret; thy poor maſter, 
and this damned Belford, are enough 
© to throw a Hercules into the va- 
© pours,” 1 KS” 

Mowbray, after this, amufing him- 

ſelf in our friend's library, which 19, 
as thou knoweſt, chiefly claſſical and 
dramatical, found out a paſſage in 
Lee's Oedipus, which he would needs 
have to be extremely apt; and in he 
came full fraught with the notion of 
the courage it would give the dying 
man, and read it to him. *Tis poeti- 
cal and pretty. This is it. 


When the ſun ſets, ſhadows that ſhew'd at 
2&8 


noon 
© But ſmall, appear moſt long and terrible : 
© Sowhen we think fate hoverso'er our heads, 
© Our apprehenſions ſhoot beyond all bound: 
© Owls, ravens, crickets, ſeem the watch 


6 Natutt 


« Nature's worſt. vermin ſcare her godlike 
« ſons: ' | 
« Echoes, the very leavings of a voice, 


« Grow babbling ghoſts, and call us to our 


0 graves. 


4 Fach mole-hili thought ſwells to a huge ; 


« While we, fantaſtick dreamers, heave and 
0 pu 1 ; | f ; 
And ſweat with our imagination's weight.” 


He expected praiſes for finding ths . 


out. But Belton, turning his head 
from him," Ah, Dick!* [ſaid he} 
« theſe are not the reflections of a dy- 
ing man! What thou wilt one day 
feel, if it be what I now feel, will 
« convince thee, that the evils before 
„ thee, and with thee, are more than 
the effects of imagination“. 
I was called twice on Sunday * 
to him; for the poor fellow, when his 
reflections on his paſt life annoy him 
moſt, is afraid of being left with the 
women; and his eyes, they tell me, 
hunt and roll about for me. Where's 
Mr. Bel ford? But I ſhall tire him 
out, cries he—* yet beg of him to 
* ſtep to me- yet don't yet do; were 
at once the doubting and changeful or- 
ders he gave: and they called me ac- 
cordingly. e 5 
But, alas! what could Belford de 
for him? Belford, who had been but 
too often the companion of his guilty 
hours; who wants mercy as much as 
he does; and is unable to promiſe it to 
himſelf, though *tis all he can bid his 
Poor friend rely upon. 


What miſcreants are we! What fi- 


ou ſhall we make in theſe terrible 
VV 

If Mifs HaxLowz's glorious ex- 
ample, on one hand, and the terrors of 
this poor man's laft ſcene on the other, 
affect me not, J muſt be abandoned to 
perdition; as I fear thou wilt be, if 
thou benefiteſt not thyſelf from both. 


Among the conſolatory things I 


urged, when I was called up the laft 
time on Sunday night, I told him, 
That he muſt not abſolutely give him- 
ſelf up to deſpair: that many of the 
apprehenſions h 

as the beſt men muſt have, on the 
dteadful uncertainty of what was to 


e was under, were ſuch 


» CLARISSA' HARLO WER. 
* ſerved,” ſaid I, by a poetical di- 


„vine, who was an excellent Chriſ- 
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on - 


tian“, That 


<« Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 
« Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs 
« all behind.” · 


Abouteigbt o'clock yeſterday (Mon- 


day) morning, I found him a lit 
N Lk He aſked me, who was = 


author of the two lines I had repeated 


to him; and made me ſpeak them over 


again. A ſad retinue, indeed!” faid 


the poor man. And then expreſſing , 


his hopeleſſneſs of life, and his terrors 
at the thoughts of dying; and draw- 


ing from thence terrible concluſions 


with regard to his future ſtate; There 


© is,' ſaid I, © fuch a natural averſion 
to death in human nature, that you 


are not to imagine, that you, my 
dear Belton, are ſingular in the fear 


of jt, and in the apprehenſions that 
« fill the thoughtful mind upon it's ap- 


© proachz but you ought, as much as 
« poſſible, to ſeparate thoſe natural 


« fears which all men muſt have on ſo 


* ſolemn an occaſion from thoſe parti- 


«* cular ones which your juſtly-appre=- 
4 hended unktveſs alle you with. Mr. 
* Pomfret, in his Proſpect of Death, 
* which I dipped into laſt night from a 
collection in your cloſet; which I 


put into my pocket, ſays, [And 1 


turned to the place] 


” Merely to die no man of reaſon fears; 7 : 


% Fax certainly we muſt, 
6 As we are born, return to duſt; 


«« Tis the laſt point of many ling ring. 


years 
„But whither then we go, 
% Whither we fain would know; ; 
& But human underſtanding cannot ſhew. 
«© This makes US tremble.” 4 


© Mr. Pomfret, therefore,” proceed- 


ed I, had ſuch apprehenfions of this 
c dark ſtate as you have: and the ex- 


«© cellent divine I hinted at laſt night, 


© who had very httle elſe but human 
4 frailties to reproach himſelf with, 
© and whoſe miſcellanies fell into my 
* hands among my uncle's books in 
my attendance upon him in his laft 


ſucceed to this life, * *Tis well ob- hours, fays— 
e The Rev, Mr. Norris of Bemerton, | 
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\ 
& It muſt be done, my ſoul; but *tis a 
© ftrange, oh 42 
«« A diſmal and myſterious change, 
& When thou ſhalt leave this tenement of 
,cc clay, 
4 And to an unknown—ſomewhere 
« wing away; Ms” 
& When time ſhall be eternity, and thou 
4 Shalt be—thou know'ſt not what and 
& live - thou know'ſt not how! 
& Amazing ſtate! no wonder that we dread 
„To think of death, or view the dead; 
& Thou'rt all wrapt up in clouds, as if to 
| c thee | WW | 
44 Our very knowledge had antipathy.“ 


„ Then follows, what I repeated— | 


cc Death could not a more ſad retinue find, 


« Sickneſs and pain before, and darkneſs 


66 all behind,” 


Alas! my dear Belford,* [inferred 
the unhappy deep-thinker] what poor 
creatures does this convince me we 
mortals are at beſt But what then 
mult be the caſe of ſuch a profligate 
as I, who by a paſt wicked life have 
added greater force to theſe natural 
terrors? If death be ſo repugnant a 
thing to human nature, that good 
men will be ſtartled at it, what muſt 
it be to one who has lived a life of 
ſenſe and appetite; nor ever reflected 


aA AAA M M AA aA aA 


view of??? 1 | 
What could I ſay to an inference ſo 
fairly drawn? Mercy, mercy, unbaund- 
ed mercy, was ſtill my plea, though 
his repeated oppoſition of zu/tzce to it, 
in a manner ſilenced that plea: and 
what would I have given to have had 
Tiſe to my mind, one geod, one emi- 
nently good action to have remembered 
him of, in order to combat his fears 
with it? 4 RT EE LS. 
I believe, Lovelace, I ſhall tire thee, 
and that more with the ſubje& of my 
Jetter, than even with the length of it, 
But, really, I think thy ſpirits are ſo 
offenſively up ſince thy recovery, that 
I ought, as the melancholy ſubjects 
offer, to endeavour to reduce thee to 
the ſtandard of humanity, by expati- 
ating upon them. And then thou canſt 
not but be curious to know every thing 
that concerns the poor man, for whom 
thou haſt always expreſſed a great re- 
ard. I will thereforg proceed as I 

| | nba begun, If thou likeſt not to read 


upon the end whick I now am within 


CLARISSA HARLO WE. 


it now, lay it by, if thou wilt, til tb 


like circumſtances befal thee, till like 
reflections from thoſe circumſtances 
ſeize thee; and then take it up, and 


compare the two caſes together. 
1 2 


1 AT his earneſt requeſt, J ſat up with 
him laſt night; and, poor man! it is 
impoſſible to tell thee, how eaſy and 


ſafe he thought himſelf in my com- 
pany, for the firſt part of the night: 4 
* drowning man will catch at d fray, 
the proverb well ſays: and a ſtraw was 
I, with reſpect to any real help I could 
give him. He often awaked in ter- 
rors; and once calling out for me, 
© Dear Belford, ſaid he, where are 


© you? —Oh! There you are!=Give 


* me your friendly hand] Then graſp- 
ng it, and putting his clammy, half. 
cold lips to it“ How kind! fear 


© every-thing when you are abſent, 


© But the preſence of a friend, a ſym- 
* pathizing friend= Oh! how com- 
« fortable!”, Wor Oo Ob OR 

But about four in the morning he 
frighted me much: he waked with 
three terrible groans; and endeayoured 
to ſpeak, but could not preſently—and 
when he did—* Jack, Jack, Jack, 
five or fix times repeated he as quick as 
thought, now, now, now, ſave me, 
© ſave me, ſave me—T am going=-go- 
© ing, indeed! | 5 

I threw my arms about him, and 


raiſed him upon his pillow, as he was 


finking (as if to hide himſelf) in the 
bed -cloaths — And ſtaring wildly, 


Where am 1?” ſaid he, a little re- 


covering. Did you not ſee him?” 
turning his head this way and that; 
horror in his-countenance; * Did you 
© not ſee him?? 2433 


Belton? | | 
' © lay me upon the bed again! 


cried he.—* Let me not die upon the 


* floor!—Lay me down gently; and 


6 ſtand by me Leave me not- A l 
% z % 


© all will ſoon be over!” - | 

+ You are already, my dear Belton, 
upon the bed. You have not been 
« upon the floor. This is a ſtrong de- 
© lirium; you are faint for want of re- 
« freſhment;* | for he had refuſed feve- 
ral times to take any-thing] let me 
© perſuade you to take ſome of this 
* cordial julap. I will leave jou, 
* you will not oblige me.“ 


He 
; => . 


* 


e 


2 — a. * Pay —_— 


1 


* CLARISSA' HARLOWE: 
Hz then readily took it; but ſaid he 


could have ſworn that Tom Metcalfe 
had been in the room, and had'drawn 


him out of bed by the throat, upbraiding - 


him with the injuries he had firſt done 
his ſiſter, and then him, in the duel to 
which he owed that fever which coſt him 
his life. | 

Thou 


mercy on us, if in theſe terrible mo- 
ments all the evils we do, rife to our 


afrighted imaginations —If ſo, what 


ſhocking ſcenes have I, but ſtill what 
more ſhocking ones haſt thou, to go 
through, if, as the noble poet ſays, 


« If any ſenſe at that ſad time remains oy 


The doctor ordered him an opiate, 


this morning early, which operated ſo 
well, that he doſed and flept ſeveral 
hours more quietly than he had done 
forthe two paſt days and nights, though 
he had ſleeping draughts given him be- 
fore. But it is more and more evident 
every hour, that nature is almoſt worn 
out in him. u E 
; R # | 


MowsRar, quite tired with this 


houſe of mourning, intends to ſet out 


in the morning to find you, He was 


not a little rejoiced to hear you were in 
town; I believe to have a pretence to 


leave us. 


e has juſt taken leave of his poor 
| friend, intending to go away early: an 


everlaſting leave, I may venture to ſay; 


for I think he will hardly live till to- 
morrow night. „ 
I believe the poor man would not 
have been ſorry had he left him when I 
arrived; for *tis a ſhockin 
and enjoys too ſtrong health to know 
how to pity the fick. Then (to bor- 
row an obſervation from thee) he has, 
by nature, ſtrong bodily organs, which 
thoſe of his ſoul are not likely to whet 
out; and he, as well as the wicked 
friend he is going to, may laſt a great 
while from 8 of their con- 
ſtitutions, though ſo greatly different 
mi their talents: if neither the ſword 
nor the halter interpoſweee 
I muſt repeat, that. I cannot but be 
very uneaſy for the poor lady whom you 
bo cruelly perſecute; and that I do not 
think you have kept your honour with 
Me. I was apprehenſive, indeed, that 
* would attempt to ſee her, as ſoon 


* * 


„ 


knoweſt the ſtory, Lovelace, 
too well, to need my-repeating it: but, 


creature, 


as you got well enough to come up; 
and I to 

it as an argument to prepare her for 
your viſit, and to induce her to ſtand 
it. But ſhe could not, it is plain; bear 
the ſhock of it: and indeed he told me, 
that ſhe would not ſee you, though but 
for one half-hour, for the world. 
Could ſhe have prevailed upon her- 


ſelf, I know that the fight of her would 


have been as affecting to you, as your 
viſit could have been to her; when you 
had ſeen to what a lovely ſkeleton (for 
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d her as much, making uſe of 


ſne is my lovely ſtill, nor can ſhe, 


with ſuch a form and features, be other. 
wiſe) you have, in a few weeks, re- 
duced one of the moſt charming women 
in the world; and that in the full bloom 
of her youth and beauty. | 

Mowbray undertakes to carry this, 
that he may be more welcome to you, 
he ſays. Were it to be (ent unſealed, 
the characters we write in would be 
Hebrew. to the dunce. I deſire you 
to return it; and I'll give you a copy of 


it upon demand; for I intend to keep 


it by me, as a guard againſt the in- 
fection of your company, which might 


otherwiſe, perhaps, ſome time hence, 


be apt to weaken the impreſſions I al- 


_ deſire to have of the awful ſcene 
before me. God convert us both 


LETTER LIX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 
LACE, ESQ. Oy 

, 

. WEDNESDAY MORN. 11 0'CLOCKs 

Believe no man has two ſuch ſer- 

vants as I have. Becauſe I treat 

them with kindneſs, and do not lord 


it over my inferiors, and damn and | 


curſe them by looks and words like - 


Mowbray; or beat their teeth out like 
Lovelace; but cry, Pr'ythee, Harry, 
do this,” and, Pr'ythee, Jonathan, 
© do that; ' the fellows purſue their own 


devices, and regard nothing I ſay, but 


what falls in with theſe, 


Here, this vile Harry, who might 


have brought your letter of 1 | 


in good time, came not in with it ti 
paſt eleven laſt night, (drunk, I ſup- 


told I ſat up the preceding night) brought 
it not to me; and having over ſlept him- 


ſelf, juſt as I had ſealed up my letter, 
1 | 5 "I 


poſe;) and concluding that I was in 
ed, as he pretends, (becauſe he was 


| 
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in comes the villain with the forgotten 
one, ſhaking his ears, and looking as 


if he himſelf did not believe the ex- 


cuſes he was going to make. I queſ- 


tioned him about it, and heard his pi- 


tiful pleas; and though I never think 


it becomes a gentleman to treat people 


inſolently who by their ſtations are 
humbled beneath his feet, yet could I 
not forbear to Lovelace dd Mowbray 


Him moſt cordially. : 

And this detaining Mowbray {who 

was ready to ſet out to you before) 
while I write a few lines upon it, the 


fierce fellow, who is impatient to ex- 


Change the company of a dying Bel- 


ton for that of a too lively Lovelace, 
affixed a ſupplement of curſes upon the 
ſtaring fellow, that was larger than my 
$00k—Nor did I offer to take off the 
bear from ſuch a mongrel, ſince, on 
this occaſion, he deſerved not of me the 
protection which every maſter owes to a 
good fervant. 2 

He has not done curſing him yet; for 
ſtalking about the court-yard with his 
boots on, (the poor fellow dreſſing his 
horſe, and unable to get from him) he 


is at him without mercy; and I will 


heighten his impatience (ſince being 
juſt under the window where I am writ- 
ing, he will not let me attend to my 
pen) by telling you, how he fills my 
ears as well as the fellow's, with his 
—* Hay, Sir!" And, G- damn ye, 
« Sir!* And, Were you my ſervant, 
« ye dog ye!* And, ©* Muſt I ſtay here 
© till the mid-day fun ſcorches me to a 


i] parchment, for ſuch a mangey dog's 


drunken negle&?—Yelye, Sirrah 1 


© Yelye, I tell you '—{I hear the tel. 
low's voice in an humble excuſatory 


tone, though not articulately] © Ye 
© lye, ye dog |—I'd a good mind to 
© thruſt my whip down your drunken 
4 throat : damn me, if I would not 


4 flay the ſkin from the back of fuch a 


t raſcal, if thou wert mine, and have 


© dog's-ſkin gloves made of it, for thy 


brother ſcoundrels to wear in remem- 
© brance of thy abuſes of ſuch a maſter.” 

The poor horſe ſuffers for this, I 
doubt not; for, What nowz' and, 


Stand ſtill, and' be damn'd to ye,” 


cries the fellow, with a kick, I ſup- 
poſe, which he better deſerves himſelf; 
for theſe varlets, where they can, are 
Mowbrays and Lovelaces to man or 


| beaſt; and not daring to anſwer bn, is 
flaying the poor horſe, 4 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. . 


I hear the fellow is juſt eſca 
horſe (better curried than 9 
ſuppoſe, in half the uſual time) by ha 
clanking fhoes, and Mowbray's ſilence 
letting me know, that I may now write 
on: and fo, I will tell thee, that in the 
ficſt place, (little as I, as well as you, re- 
gard dreams) I would have thee la 
thine to heart; for I could give thee 
ſuch an interpretation of it, as would 
ſhock thee, perhaps: and if thou aſteſt 
me for it, I. bo 

Mowbray calls to me from the court. 
yard, that 'tis a curſed hot day, and he 
ſhall be fried by riding in the noon of 
it: and that por Belton Jongs to ſee 
me. Sol will only add my earneſt de. 
fire, that you will giveoverallthoughts 
of feeing the lady, if, when this comes 
to your hand, you have not ſeen her: 
and, that it would be kind, if you'd 
come, and, for the laſt time you will 
ever ſee your poor friend, ſhare my con- 
cern for him; and, in him, fee what, 
in a little time, will be your fate and 
mine, and that of Mowbray, Tourville, 
and the reſt of us—For what are ten, 
fifteen, twenty, or thirty years, tolook 
back to; in the longeſt of which pe- 
riods forward we ſhall all perhaps be 


mingled with the duſt from which we 


ſprung ? 


3 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEI; 


FORD, ESQ. 


j WEDNESDAY MORN, AUG. 23. 

LL alive, dear Jack, and in ex- 
taſy— Likely to be once mores 
happy man! For I have received a let- 


ter from my beloved Miſs HARLOWE; 


in conſequence, I ſuppoſe, of that which 
I mentioned in my laſt to be left for her 
from her ſiſter. And I am ſetting out 
for Berks directly, to ſhew the contents 
to my Lord M. and to receive the con- 
gratulations of all my kindred upon it. 
I went laſt night, as I intended, to 
Smith's: but the dear creature was 
not returned at near ten o'clock. Ant 


lighting upon Tourville, I took him 


home with me, and made him ſing me 
out of my megrims. I went to 
tolerably eaſy at two; had bright and 
pleaſant dreams; (not ſuch a frightf 
one as that I gave thee an account 9, 


and at eight this morning, as 1.98 


dns, 


md ws wi a. 


» CLARISSA HARLOWE.' 


ceſſing, to be in readineſs againſt the 
return of my fellow, whom I had ſent 
10 enquire after the lady, I had this 
letter brought me by a chairman. 


'4 TO ROBERT LOVELACE, ESQ. 


i TvESDAY NIGHT, TIO'CLOCK (AUG 2.) 
© g18Rg . | 
s 1 Have good news to tell you. Iam 
« ſetting out with all drligence for 
© my father's houſe. I am bid to hope 
« that he will receive his poor 238 
© with a goodneſs peculiar to himſelf; 
for Iam overjoyed with the aſſurance 
© of a thorough reconciliation, through 
« the interpoſition of a dear bleſſed 
friend, whom I always loved and 
t honoured, I am fo taken up with 
© my preparation for this joyful and 
© long-withed- for journey, that I can- 
© not ſpare one moment for any other 
© buſineſs, having ſeveral matters of the 
© Jaſt importance to fettle firſt. So, 
«© pray, Sir, don't diſturb or interrupt 
me- beſeech you, don't. You may 
« poſſibly in time ſee me at my father's; 
( at leaſt if it be not your own fault. 
© I will, write a letter, which ſhall 
© be ſent you when I am got thither 
and received: till when, Iam, c. 


© CLaktsSa HARLOWE,' 


Tdifpatched inſtantly a letter to the 


dear creature, aſſuring her, with the 


moſt thankful joy, That I would di- 
rely ſet out for Berks, and wait the 
iſſue of the happy reconciliation, and 
the charming hopes ſhe had filled me 
with, I poured out upon her a thou- 
fand bleſſings. I declared that it ſhould 


be the ſtudy of my whole life to merit 


ſuch tranſcendent goodneſs: and that 
there was nothing which her father or 
friends ſhould require at my hands, 
that I would not for her ſake e 
with, in order to promote and compleat 
ſo deſirable a reconciliation. | 


I hurried it away without taking a 


copy of it; and I have ordered the cha- 
not-and-fix to be got ready; and hey 
for M. Hall! Let me but know how 
Belton does. I hope a letter from thee 
on the road. And if the poor fel- 

can ſpare thee, make haſte, I com- 
mand thee, to attend this truly divine 
lady. Thou mayſt not elſe fee her of 
months perhaps; at leaſt not while ſhe 
_ kMiſg-HagLows, And oblige me, 


/ 


if poſſible, with one jetter before ſhe 
ſets out, confirming to me, and account 
ing for this generous change, 

But what accounting for it is necef- 
fary? The dear creature cannot receive 
conſolation herfelf but ſhe muſt com 


municate it to others. How noble - 


She would not ſee me in her adverſity; 
but no ſooner does the ſun of proſperity 


begin to ſhine upon her, than ſhe for- 


gives me. 
I know to whoſe mediation all this is 


owing. It is to Colonel Morden's. She 
always, as ſhe ſays, loved and honour- 


ed him! And he loved her above all 
his relations. | | 


I ſhall now be convinced that there 


is ſomething in dreams. The opening 


cloud is the reconciliation in views 
The bright form, lifting up my char- 


mer — it to a firmament ftack 

th golden cherubims and ſe- 
. raphims, indicates the charming little 
boys and girls, that will be the fruits 


round wi 


of this happy reconciliation. The wel- 
comes, thrice repeated, are thoſe of her 
family, now no more to be deemed im- 


placable. Vet are they afamily too, that 


my foul cannot mingle with: 
But then what is my tumbling over 


and over through the floor in a fright 
ful hole, * as ſhe aſcends ? 


Ho! only this —it alludes to my dif- 
reliſh to matrimony: which is a bot- 


tomleſs-pit, a gulph, and I know not 


what, And I ſuppoſe, had I not awoke 
in ſuch a plaguy fright, I had been 
ſouſed into ſome river at the bottom of 
the hole, and then been carried (mun - 


diſied or purified from my paſt iniqui- 


ties) by the ſame bright form, (waiting 
for me upon the moſſy banks) to my 
beloved girl; and we thould have gone 


on cherubiming of it and carolling to 


the end of the chapter. 


_ Butwhataretheblack ſweeping man- 


tles and robes of Lord M. thrown over 
my face ?and what are thoſe of the 


ladies ?=Oh, Jack! I have theſe too; _ 


they indicate nothing in the world but 
that my lord will be ſo good as to die, 
and leave me all he has. So, reſt to thy 
good-natured foul, honeſt Lord M. 

Lady Sarah Sadleir, and Lady Betty 


Lawrance, will alſo die and leave me 


ſwinging legacies, 

Miſs Charlotte and her fifter—what 
will become of them ?—Q ! they will 
be in mourning of courſe for their un · 
cle and aunts— that's right! * 

| | ' As 
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As to Morden's flaſhing through the 
window, and crying, © Die, Lovelace, 
and be damn'd, if thou. wilt not re- 
pair my couſin's wrongs ! That is 
only, that he would have ſent me a 
challe | 
do the lady juſtice, _ 10 

All Idiſlike is this part of the dream: 
for, even in a dream, I would not be 
thought to be threatened into any mea- 
ſure, though I liked it ever ſo well. 

And ſo much for my prophetick 
dream, | TE 

Dear charming creature! What a 
meeting will there be between her and 
her father and mother and uncles! 
What tranſports, what pleaſure, will 
this happy long-wiſhed-for reconcilia- 
tion give her dutiful heart! And in- 
deed now methinks I am glad ſhe is ſo 
dutiful to them; for her duty to her 
parents is a conviction to me that ſhe 


will be as dutiful to her huſband; ſince 


duty upon principle is an uniform thing. 
Why, pr'ythee now, Jack, I have 


not been ſo much to blame as thou 


thinkeſt: for had it not been for me, 
who have led her into ſo much diſtreſs, 
| the could neither have received nor 
. given the joy that will now overwhelm 
them all. So here rifes great and du- 
rable good out of temporary evil! 
I knew they loved her (the pride and 
glory of their family) too — to hold 
out long. 5 | 
I wiſh I could have ſeen Arabella's 
letter. She has always been ſo much 
eclipſed by her ſiſter, that, I dare ſay, 
ſhe has ſignified this reconciliation to 
her with intermingled phlegm and 


wormwood ; and her invitation moſt 


certainly runs all in therock-water ſtile. 
I ſhall long to ſee the promiſed letter 
too when ſhe is got to her father's, 


which I hope will give an account of 


the reception-ſhe will meet with. 


There is a. ſolemnity, however, I 


think, in the ſtile of her letter, which 

leaſes and affects me at the ſame time. 
But as it is evident ſhe loves me ſtill, 
and hopes ſoon to ſee me at her father's, 
ſhe could not help being a little ſolemn, 
and half -· aſhamed, (dear bluſhing pret- 
ty rogue!) to own her love, after my 
uſage of her. 


And then her ſubſcription: * Till 


© avben, I am, CLARISSA HARLOWE:“ 


as much as to ſay, * After that, I ſhall 
be, if not your own fault, CLARISSA 
LOVE. 


nge, had I not been diſpoſed to 


O' a 0. ©@..ca.. a;a a, ca. ae a <a 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


O my beſt love! My ever- generous 
and adorable creature! How much 
does this thy forgiving goodneſs exalt 
us both Me, for the occaſion given 
thee 2 9 turning it ſo glo. 
rioully to thy advantage, and to 
(notes Bae 3 hy 19556 * 0.0 
And if, my beloved creature, you 
will but connive at the imperfe&ions 
of your adorer, and not play the au: 
upon me: if, while the charms of 
novelty have their force with me, I 
ſhould happen to be drawn aſide by 
the love of intrigue, and of plots that 
my ſoul delights to form and purſue; 
and if thou wilt not be open- eyed to 
the follies of my youth, [a tranſitory 
ſtate! ] every excurſion ſhall ſerve but 
the more to endear thee to me, till in 
time, and in a very little time too, I 
ſhall get above ſenſe > and thencharm- 
ed by thy ſoul-attraQting converſe, 
© and brought to deſpiſe my former 
* courſes, what I now, at diſtance, con- 
© ſider as a painful duty, will be my 
* joyful choice, and all my delight will 
c | 


MowBRAY 1s juſt arrived with thy 
letters. 
ſubjeR, to attend to one, which I doubt 
will be very ſhocking. — 
I have engaged the rough varlet to 


bear me company in the morning to 
Berks; where I ſhall file off the ruſt he 
hath contraRed in his attendance upon 
the poor fel. 
He tells me, that between the dying 
Belton, and the preaching Belford, he 
ſhan't be his own man theſe three days: 
and ſays, that thou addeſt to the un- 
happy fellow's weakneſs, inſtead of 
giving him courage to help him to bear 
his deſtiny, 3 
Jam ſorry he takes the unavoidable 
lot ſo heavily. But he has been long 
ill; and ſickneſs enervates the mind, 
as well as the body; as he himſelf very 


ſignificantly oblerved to thee. 


LETTER LxI. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN - 
FORD, ESO. 


: „rbk. EVENINGS 
Have been reading thy ſhocking let 
1 ter—Poor Belton | what a multitude 


of lively hours have we paſſed 9 — 5 


I therefore cloſe my agreeabſe 


© — —äͤ 


„„ wet, AS . . A 
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ther! He was a tearleſs chearful fel- 
low! Who'd have thought that all 
ſhould end in ſuch dejected whimpering 
and terror ? | | 
But why didft thou not comfort the 
r man about the rencounter between 
im and that poltroon Metcalf? He 
ated in that affair like a man of true 
honour, and as I ſhould have acted in 
the fame circumftances. Tell him 1 
ſay ſo; and that what happened, he 
could neither help nor foreſee. 
Some peopleare as ſenſible of aſcratch 
from a pin's-point, as others from the 
puſh of a ſword: and who can ſay any- 
thing for the ſenſibility of ſach fel- 
lows ?— Metcalf would reſent for his 
ſiſter, when his ſiſter reſented not for 
herſelf. Had ſhe demanded her bro- 
ther's prote&ion and reſentment, that 
would have been another man's matter, 
to ſpeak in Lord M. 's phraſe ; but the 
herſelf thought her brother a coxcomb 
to buſy himſelf, undeſired, in her af- 
fairs, and wiſhed for nothing but to be 
provided for decently and 3 in 
her lying- in; and was willing to take 
the chance of Maintenon- ing his con- 
ſtience in her favour *, and getting him 
tomarry when the little ſtranger came; 
for ſhe knew what an eaſy, good-natured 
fellow he was, And indeed if ſhe had 
223 upon him, it * have been 
happy for both; as then 
have fallen in with his curſed” Thoma- 
fine, But truly this officious brother 
of her's muſt interpoſe. This made a 
triffing affair important: and what was 
the iſſue? Metcalf challenged; Belton 
met him; diſarmed him; gave him his 


life: but the fellow, more ſenſible in 


bis ſein than in his head, having re- 
ceved a ſcratch, was frighted; it gave 
tim firſt a puke, then a | wy and then 


he died. That was all. And how could 


Belton help that? But ſickneſs, a long 


tedious ſick neſs, will make a bug · bear 


"f any-thing to a languiſhing heart, I 


fre that. And fo far was Mowbray a- 


propos in the verſes from Nat Lee which 
thou haſt tranſcribed. 


1571 to die, no man of reaſon fears; 


's 2 miltake, ſay thou, or ſay thy au- 


thor, what ye will. Aud thy ſolemn 


irading about the natural repugnance 


> ons life and death, is a proof that 


e would not 


Let me tell thee, Jack, that ſo much 
am I pleaſed with this world, in the 


main; though, in ſome points too, the. 
world N make a perſon of it) has been 


a raſcal to me; ſo delighted am I with 
the joys of youth; with my worldly 
uu pects as to fortune; and now, new- 

y, with the charming hopes given me 
by my dear, thrice dear, and for ever 
dear CLAR1$SA! thatwere I even ſure 
that nothing bad would come hereafter, 
I ſhould be very loth (very much afraid, 
if thou wilt have it ſo) to lay down my 


life and them together; and yet, upon 


a call of honour, no man fears death 
leſs than myſelf, {400 
But I have not either inclination or 


leiſure to weigh thy laden arguments, 
except in the pig, or, as thou wouldſt 


ſay, in the lump. 


If II return thy letters, let me have 
them again ſome time hence, that is to 
ſay, when I am married, or when poor 


Belton is half-forgotten; or when time 
has enrolled the honeſt fellow among 
thoſe whom we have fo long loſt, that 


we may remember them with more. 


pleaſure than pain; and then I may 
give them a ſerious peruſal, and enter 
with thee as deeply as thou wilt into. 
the ſubject. | HA 


When I am married, ſaid I. - What 


a ſound has that! 

I muſt wait with patience for a ſight of 
this charming creature, till ſhe is ar her 

father's. And yet, as the but bloſſom- 

ing beauty, as thou telleſt me, is reduced 
to a ſhadow, I ſhould have been ex- 

ceedingly delighted to ſee her now, and 

every day till the happy one; that I 
might have the pleaſure of beholding 


how ſweetly, hour by hour, ſhe will 


riſe to her priſtine glories, by means of 


that ſtate of eaſe and contentment, 


which will take place of the ſtormy 
upon her reconciliation with her 
friends, and our happy nuptials. 


LETTER LXII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOUN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 
Wirk. but now my heart is a 
little at eaſe, I will condeſcend 


to take brief notice of ſome other paſ- 
ſages in thy letters. 8 8 


* Madam Maintenon was reported to have prevailed upon Lewis XIV, of France, in his 


by (funk, as he was, by ill ſu 


cceſs in the field) to marry her, by way of compounding 


conſcience for the freedoms of his paſt life, to which he attributed his publick loſſes. 


6P I find, 


ys 
— 0 — 
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I muſt forgive thee; elſe thou ſhouldſt 
have heard more of this new inſtance of 
diſloyalty to thy general. 

Thou art continually giving thyſelf 
high praiſe, by. way of oppoſitzon, as I 
may fy, to others; gently and artfully 
blaming thyſelf for , qualities thou 
 wouldſt, at the ſame time, have to be 
thought, and which generally are 
thought, praiſe-worthy. 

| Thus, n the airs thou aſſumeſt about 
thy ſeryants, thou wouldſt paſs for a 
mighty humane mortal; and that at 
the expence of Mowbray and me, whom 


thou repreſenteſt as kings and empe- 


rors to our menials. Yet art thou al- 
ways unhappy in thy attempts of this 
kind, and never canſt make us, who 
know thee, believe that to be a virtue 
in thee, which is but the effect of con- 
ſtitutional phlegm and abſurdity. 
Knoweſt thou not, that ſome men 
have a native dignity in their manner, 
that makes them more regarded by a 
look, than either thou canſt be in thy 
| low ſtyle, or Mowbray in his high? 


Il am fit to be a prince, I can tell thee; 


for I reward well, and I puniſh ſeaſon- 
ably and properly; and I am generally 
as well ſerved as any man. 
be art of governing theſe under- 
bred varlets lies more in the dignity 
of looks than in words; and thou art 
a ſorry fellow, to think humanity con- 
ſiſts in acting by thy ſervants, as men 
muſt act who are not able to pay them 
their wages; or had made them maſters 
of ſecrets, which, if divulged, would 
lay them at the mercy of ſuch wretches. 
Now to me, who never did any-thing 
T was aſhamed to own, and who have 
more ingenuouſneſs than ever man had; 
who can call a villainy by it's right 
name, though practiſed by myſelf, and 
(by my own readineſs to reproach my- 
ſelf) anticipate all reproach from 
others; who am not ſuch a hypocrite, 
as to wiſh the world to think me other 
or better than I am lt is my part, to 
look a ſervant into his duty, if I can; 
nor will I keep one, who knows not 
how to take me by a nod, or a wink; 
and who, when I ſmile, ſhall not be 
all tranſport; when I frown, all terror. 
If, indeed, I am out of the way a 
little, I always take care to reward the 
vurlets for patiently bearing my dif- 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


I find, I am to thank thee, that the 
dear creature has avoided my viſit. 
+ ops are now in ſo good a train, that 


leaſure. But this I hardly ever an, 


t when a fellow is egregiouſly ſtupid 
in any plain point of duty, or will be 
wiſer than his maſter; and when he 
ſhall tell me, that he thought acting 
contrary to my orders was the way to 
ſerve me beſt, 

One time or other I will enter the lifts 
with thee upon 
ſervants: and I will convince thee, 
that what thou wouldeſt have paſs for 
humanity, if it be indiſcriminately 
practiſed to all tempers, will perpetu- 


ally ſubject thee to the evils thou com- 


plaineſt of; and juſily too; and that he 
only is fit to er er ſervants, 
who can command their attention ay 
much by a nad, as if he were to pr). 
thee a ſellow ta do his duty, on one 
hand, or to talk of flaying and horſe. 
whipping, like Mowbray, on the 
other: for the ſervant, who being uſed 
to expect the creeping ſtyle, will al. 


ways be maſter of his maſter, and he 


who deſerves to be treated as the other, 
is not fit to be any man's ſervant; nor 
would I keep ſuch a fellow to rub my 
harſe's heels. 

I ſhall be the readier to enter the liſts 


with thee _ this argument, becauſe 


I have preſumption enough to. think, 
that we have not in any of our drama- 
tick poets, that I can at preſent call ta 
mind, one character of a ſervant, of 
either ſex, that is juſtly hit off. 80 
abſurdly wiſe fome, and fo fottiſhly 
fooliſh others; and both ſometimes in 
the ome perſon. Foils drawn from 
the lees or dregs of the people to ſet 
off the characters of their maſters and 
miſtreſſes; nay, ſometimes, which is 
ſtill more abſurd, introduced with 
more wit than the poet has to beſtow 
upon their principals. Mere flints and 
feels to ſtrike fire with Or, to vary 
the metaphor, to ſerve for whetltones 


to wit, which otherauiſe could not be 


made 8 for engines to be 


made uſe of like the machinery of the 
ancient poets, (or the ſtill mare unna- 
tural e to help on a ſorry 
plot, or to bring about a neceſſary 
eclairciſſement, to ſave the poet the 
trouble of thinking deeply for a better 
way to wind up his bottoms. 

Of this I am perſuaded, (whatever 
my practice be to my own ſervants) 
that thou wilt be benefited by my be- 
ory; when we come to controvert the 
point, For then I ſhall convince 9 


thy conduct and mine to 
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that the dramatick as well as natural 
charaRterifticks, of a good ſervant 
ought to be delity, common ſenſe, 
chearful obedience, and filent reſpect: 
that wit in his ſtation, except to his 
companions, would be ſaueineſs: that 
he ſhould never preſume to give his ad- 
vice: that if he ventured to expoſtulate 
upon any unreaſonable command, or 
ſuch a one as appeared to him to be ſo, 
he ſhould do it with humility and re- 
ſpe, and take a proper ſeaſon for it, 
But fuch lefſons do moſt of the drama- 
tick performances I have ſeen give, 
where ſervants are introduced as cha- 
rafters eſſential to the play, or to act 
yery ſignificant or Jong parts in it; 
(which, of itſelf, I think a fault) 
ſuch leſſons, I ſay, do they give to the 
footmen's gallery, that I have not 
wondered we have ſo few modeſt. or 
good mea · ſervants among thoſe who 
often attend their maſters or miſtreſſes 
to plays. Then how miſerably evident 


muſt that poet's conſcious want f ge- 


nius be, who can ſtoop to raiſe of give 
force to a cla by the indiſcriminate 
roar of the party-coloured gallery! 
But this ſubje& 1 will ſuſpend to a 
better opportunity; that is to fay, to 
the happy one, when my nuptials with 
my Claifſa will oblige me to encreaſe 
the number of my ſervants, and of 
conſequence to enter more nicely into 
their qualifications. , | 


- # | 5 
ALTHOUGH I have the higheſt opi- 
nion that man can have of the genero- 
lity of my dear Miſs Harlowe, yet T 
cannot, for the heart of me, account 
or this agreeable change in her tem- 
per but one way, Faith and troth, 
elford, 1 verily believe, laying all 
circumſtances together, that the dear 
ereature unexpettedly finds herſelf in 
the way I have fo ardently wiſhed her 
to be in; and that this makes her, at 
alt, incline to favour me, that ſhe 
may ſet the better face upon her geſta- 
tion, when at her father's. 

If this be the caſe, all her falling 
away, and her fainting fits, are charm- 
ingly accounted for. Nor is it ſur- 
Prizing, that ſuch a ſweet novice in 
theſe matters. ſhould not, for ſome 
ume, have known to what to attribute 
8 frequent indiſpoſu ons. If this 
mould be the caſe, how ſhall 1 laugb 
at thee ! and (when I am ſure of her) 
i the dear novice herſelf, that all her 
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child; which I ſhall love better than all 
the cherubims and ſeraphims that may 
come after; one there were to bt as 
many of them as | nz 
in which a vaſt expanſe of firmame 
my ſtuck, as full of them as it coul 
old. | 
I ſhall be afraid to open thy next, 


£ 


left jt bring me the account of poor 


Belton's death. Yet, as there are no 
hopes of his recovery — But what 


ſhould I ſay, unleſs the poor man were 


+Setter fitted But thy heavy ſermon 
ſhall not affect me too much neither. 


I incloſe thy papers: and do thou 


tranſcribe them for me, or return 
them; for there are ſome things in 
them, which, at a proper -ſeaſon, a 
mortal man ſhould not ayoid attendin 

to: and thou ſeemeſt to have entered 
deeply into the ſhocking ſubject - But 
here I will end, leſt f grow too ſe- 


rious. 


Tux ſervant called here about an 


hour ago, to know if I had any com- 
mands: I therefore hope that thou 


wilt have this early in the morning. 
And if thou canſt let me hear from 


thee, do. I'll ſtretch an hour or two 


in expettation of it. Yet I muſt be at 
Lord M. 's to-morrow night, if. poſſi- 


ble N ever ſo late. 


Thy fellow tells me the poor man ip | 


much as he was when Mowbray left 
him. 


being happy with Miſs Harlowe? 
And, egad, Jack, 1 


come, I'II ſtand to't; for I find I can't 
live without her. 7 Oy Ta 


LETTER LxIN. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOYVE= 
ILAck, ESQ. | + - 


| | | 4 
WEDNESDAY, THREE O'CLOCK. 


I Will proceed where I left off in my 


laſt, " $3 4:04 7.5 Fei 122 
As ſoon as I had ſeen Mowbray 
mounted, I went to attend upon poo 
Belton; whom I found in dreadful 
agonies, in which he awoke, as he ge- 
nerally does, / 7 ITN 


grievous dittreſſes mall end in a man. 


beheld in my dreamy 


* 
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Wouldſt thou think that this varlet 
Mowbray is ſorry that I am fo near 
know not what 


to ſay to it, now the fguit ſeems to be 
within my reach—But let what will 
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The doctor eame in preſently after; 
and I was concerned at the ſcene that 
paſſed between them, _ | 

It opened with the dying man's aſk- 
ing him, with melancholy earneſtneſs, 
If nothing, if nothing at all, could 
be done for him? 

The doctor ſhook his head, and told 
him, He doubted not. . | 

© I cannot die, ſaid the poor man: 
© T cannot think of dying. I am very 
« defirous of living a little longer, if 
© I could but be free from theſe horri- 
ble pains in my ſtomach and head. 
© Can you give me nothing to make 
me paſs one week, but one week, in 


© tolerable eaſe, that I may die like a 


man ?—If I muſt die! ys 
© But, doctor, I am yet a young 
man; in the, prime of my years— 
Youth is a good ſubject for a phyſi: 
© cian to work upon: can you do no- 
thing, nothing at all for me, doc- 
tor? th 25 
Alas! Sir, replied his 1 
you have been long in a bad way. I 
« fear, I fear, nothing in phyſick can 
help you.” © | | 
He was then out of all patience, 
What, then, is your art, Sir! —T 
© have been a paſſive machine for a 
+ whole twelvemonth, to be wrought 
upon at the pleaſure of you people of 


© the faculty. I verily believe, had I 


not taken ſuch doſes of naſty ſtuff, I 
© had been now a well man—But who 
_ © the plague would regard 1 
© whoſe art is to cheat us with hopes 
© while they help to deſtroy us? 
© who, not one of you, know any- 
£ thing but by gueſs! | 
«© Sir,” continued he fiercely, (and 
with more ftrength of voice, and co- 
herence, than he had ſhewn for ſeveral 
Hours before) if you give mne over, I 


© give you over, — The only honeſt and 


© certain part of the art of healing is 
© ſurgery. A good ſurgeon is worth 


© a thouſand of you. I have been in 
© ſurgeons hands often, and have al- 


© ways found reafon to depend upon 
„their ſkill; but your art, Sir, what 
© is it? — but to dawb, dawb, dawb; 
load, load, load; plaſter, plaſter, 
© plaſter; till ye utterly deſtroy the 
c appetite firſt, and the conſtitution af. 
© terwards, which you are ealled in to 
help. I had a companion onee— 
© My dear Belford, thou kneweſt ho- 


© neſt Blomer=as pretty a phyſician he 


3 
nd 


thou haſt not quite cured me o 


« luſtrate the thing, I am 


* 
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would have made as any in Eng- 
© land, had he kept himſelf from ex. 
* ceſs in wine and women; and he 
© always uſed to ſay, there was no. 
© thing at all but pick-pocket parade 
© in the phyfician's art; and that the 
© beſt guefler was the beſt phyſician: 
© and I uſed to believe him too: and 
s yet, fond of life, and fearful of 
© death, what do we do, when we are 
© taken ill, but call ye in? And what 
© do ye do, when called in, but nurſe 
© our diſtempers, till from pygmies 
* you make giants of them? — And 
then ye come creeping with ſolemn 
© faces, when ye are aſhamed to pre- 
© ſcribe, or when the ſtomach won't 
© bear it's natural food, by reaſon of 
your poiſonous potions, * Alas! [ 
* am afraid phyfick can do no more fir 
& him!” — Nor need it, when it has 
© brought to the brink of the grave, 
© the poor wretch who placed all his 
© reliance in your curſed flops, and the 
* flattering hopes you give bim. 
The doctor was out of countenance; 
but ſaid, If we could make mortal 
© men immortal, and would not, all 
this might be juſt” 5 
I blamed the poor man; yet excuſed 
kim to the ars. © To die, dear 
doctor, when, like my poor friend, 
© we are ſo deſirous of lik, is a me- 
© lancholy thing, We are apt to hope 
© too! much, not conſidering that the 
© ſeeds of death are ſown in us when 
6. we begin to live, and grow up, till, 
© like rampant weeds, they choak the 
© tender flower of life; which declines 
I» us, as thoſe weeds flouriſh, We 
ought therefore to begin early to ſtudy 
what our conſtitutions will bear, in 
order to root out, by temperance, 
the weeds which the foil is moſt apt 
to produce; or, at leaſt, to keep 
them down as they riſe; and not, 
when the flower or plant is withered 
at the root, and the weed in it's full 
vigour, expect, that the medical art 
will reſtore the one, or deſtroy the 
© other; when that other,-as I hinted, 
© has been rooting itſelf in the habit 
«© from the time of our birth.” 
This ſpeech, Bob, thou wilt call , 

prettineſs ; but the allegory is jo 1 


W ‚ a M W a K 6 a Xa 


taphorical. 5 A . 
Very true,” faid the doctor; J 
© have brought a good ae; en * 
rey Lies 
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« do nothing for the gentleman; and 
can only recommend patience, and a 
better frame of mind. 
Well, Sir,, ſai the 
man, vexed at the doctor, but more at 
death; you will perhaps recommend 
« the next in ſucceſſion to the phyſi- 
© ciang when he.can do no more; and, 
« I ſuppoſe, will ſend your brother to 
pray by me for thoſe virtues which 
« you with me. n 
It ſeems the phyſician's brother is a 
clergyman, in the neighbourhood. _ 
I was greatly concerned to ſee the 
gentleman thus treated; and fo I told 
poor Belton when he was gone. But 
fe connned impatient, and would not 
be denied, he ſaid, the liberty of talk- 
ing to a man, who had taken ſo many 
guineas of him for doing gs or 
worſe than nothing, and never declined 
one, though he knew all the time he 
could do him no good,  — 
It ſeems the gentleman, though rich, 


is noted for being greedy after fees; 


and. poor Belton went on, raving at 


the extravagant fees of Engliſh phyſi- 
cians, compared with thoſe of the moſt 
But, poor 


eminent foreign ones. 
man! he, like the Turks, wio judge 
of a general by his ſucceſs, (out of pa- 
tience tothink he mult die) would have 
worſhipped the doctor, and not grudged 


three times the ſum, could he have 


given him hopes of ag., 

But nevertheleſs, I muſt needs ſay, 
that gentlemen of the faculty ſhould be 
more moderate in their fees, or take 
more pains to deſerve them; for, ge- 
nerally, they only come into a room, 
feel the ſick man's pulſe, aſk the nurſe 
a few. queſtions, inſpect the patient's 
tongue, and perhaps his water; then 
fit down, look plaguy wiſe; and aurite. 


The golden fee finds the ready hand, 


and they hurry away, as if the ſick 
man's room were infectious. So to 
the next they troll, and to the next, if 
men of great practice; valuing them - 
ſelves upon the number of nile they 
make in a morning, and the little time 
they make them in. They go to din- 
ner, and unload their pockets; and 
ally out again to refill them, And, 
thus, in a little time, they raiſe vaſt 
eſtates ; for, as Ratcliffe ſaid, when 
firſt told of a great loſs which befel 
him, It was on M going up and down 
A hundred pair of Kairs to fetch it up. 


poor angry 
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. Mrs. Sambre (Belton's ſiſter) had 
ſeveral times propoſed to him a mitiis 
ſter to pray by him; but the poor man 
could not, he ſaid, bear the thoughts 
of one; for that he ſhould certainly die 
in an hour or tworafter:. and he was 
willing to hope ſtill, againſt all proba- 
bility, that be might recover; and was 
often aſking his ſiſter, If ſhe had not 
ſeen people as bad as he was, who, al- 
moſt to a miracle, when every-body 


| gave them over, had got up again? 


She, ſhaking her head, told him, ſhe 
had: but, once ſaying, that their diſ- 
orders were of an acute kind, and 
ſuch as had a criſis in them, he called 
her Small hopes, and Job's, comforter; 
and bid her ſay nothing, if ſhe could 
not ſay more to the purpoſe, and what 
was fitter for a ſick man to hear. And 
kei, poor fellow! he has no hopes 
umſelf, as is plain by bis (Fo Shi 


terrors; one of which he fell into, an 


a very dreadful] one, ſoon after the doc- 


WEDNESDAY, NINE O'CLOCK 


| AT NIGHT. 1 
Tus poor man has been in convul- 
ſions, terrible convulſions! for an hour 
paſt. O Lord, Lovelace! death is a 
ſhocking thing !—By my faith it is 
IL wiſh thou wert preſent on this occa- 
ſion. It is not merely the concern a 
man has for his friend ; but, as death 
is the common lot, we ſee, in his agonies, 
how it will be one day with ourſelves. 
I am all over as if cold water were pour- 


ed down my back, or if I had a ſtrong 


ague-fit upon me. I was obliged to 
come away. AndI write, hardly know- 


ing what—I wiſh thou wert here. 


* * 11 
TrovGn I left him, becauſe I could 
ſtay no longer, I can't be eaſy by my- 


elf, but muſt go to him again. 


| ' ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 

Poox Belton!—Drawing on apace! 
Yet was he ſenſible when 1 went in 
too. ſenſible, poor man! He has ſome- 
thing upon his mind to reveal, he tells 
me, that is the worſt action of his life; 
worſe than ever you or I knew of him, 
he ſays, It zzuft be then very bad! : 
Ne ordered every - body out; but was 
ſeized with another conyulſion- fit, be- 


fore he could reveal ity and in it. he lies 


ſtruggling 
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ſtruggling between life and death. But 
I'll go in again. EY 


ONE 0'CLOCK IN THE MORNING. 
ALL now muſt foon be over with 


him: poor! poor fellow! he has given 


me ſome hints of what he wanted to 
ſay; but all incoherent, interrupted by 
dying hiccoughs and convulſions. 

Bad enough it muſt he, Heaven knows, 
by what I can gather! — Alas, Love- 
Jace! I fear, I fear, he came 100 ſoon into 
dis uncle's eſtate, | 


If a man were to live always, he 


might have ſome temptation to do baſe 
things, in order to procure to himſelf, 
as it wonld then be everlaſting eaſe, 
plenty, or affluence; but for the ſake 
of ten, twenty, thirty years of poor life, 
to be a villiin—Can that be worth 
while? With a conſcience ſtinging him 
all the time too! And, when he comes 
to wind vp, all, ſuch agonizing reflec- 
tions upon his paſt guilt! All then ap- 
pearing as nothing! What he moſt va- 

now's moſt «iſguſtful! And not one 
thing to think of, as the poor fellow 

ſays twenty and twenty times over, but 
| what is attended with anguiſh and re- 
proach! | | 

To hear the poor man wiſh he had 
never been born! To hear him pray to 
be nothing after death! Gool God! 
how ſhocking! 1 
Buy his incoherent hints, J am afraid 
'tis very bad with him. No pardon, 
no mercy, he repeats, cam lie for him! 

I hope I ſhall make a proper uſe of 
this leſſon. Laugh at me, if thou wilt; 


but never, never more, will I take the 


liberties I have taken; but whenever I 
amtempted,will think of Belton's dying 
agonies, and what my own may be, 


THURSDAY, THREE IN THE 

MORNING, 
Hr is now at his laſt gaſp—Rattles 
in the throat—Has a new convulſion 
every minute almoſt !——What horror is 
he in! His eyes look like breath ſtained 
glaſs! They roll ghaſtly no more; are 
quite ſet: his face diſtorted, and drawn 
but, by his ſinking jaws, and erefted 
ftaring eye-brows, with his lengthened 
furrowed forehead, to double it's uſual 
length, as it ſeems. It is not, it can- 
not be, the face of Belton, thy Belton, 
and my Belton, whom we have beheld 
with ſo much delight over the ſocial 
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bottle, comparing notes, that one d 
may be brought againſt us, and make 
us groan, as they very lately did hin 
that is to ſay, while he had ſtrength to 

roan; for now his voice is not to be 

eard; all inward, loſt; not fo much 
as ſpeaking by his eyes: yet, ſtrange} 
how can it be? the bed rocking under 
him like a cradle! 


FOUR 0'CLock, 
Alas! he's gone! That groan, that dradful 
* groan 
© Was the laſt farewel of the parting mind! 
The ſtruggling ſoul has bid a long adiet 
© To it's late manſion—Fled! ah! whither 
« fled?* AS. 


No is all indeed over! Poor, po 
Belton! By this time thou knowelt if 
thy crimes were above the ſize of God's 
mercies ] Now are every one's cares and 
attendance at an end! Now do we, thy 
friends—poor Beltonl-—know the work 
of thee, as to this life! Thou art re. 
leaſed from inſufferable tortures, both 
of body and mind ! May thoſe tortures, 
and thy repentance, expiate for thy of. 
fences, and mayſt thou be happy to all 
eternity! 335 

We are told, that God deſireth not 
the death, the ſpiritual death, of a 
ſinner : and *tis certain, that thou didit 
deeply repent | I hope, therefore, as 
thou wert not cut off in the midſt of thy 
ſins, by the ſword of injured friendſhip, 
which more than once thou hadſt braved, 
{2h dreadfulleſt of all deaths, next to 

uicide, becauſe it gives no opportunity 
for repentance} that this is a merciful 
earneſt that thy penitence is accepted ; 


and that thy long illneſs, and dreadful 


agonies in the laſt ſtages of it, were th 
only puniſhment. De 
I wiſh, indeed, I heartily wiſh, we 
could have ſeen one ray of comfort dart- 
ing in upon his benighted mind, before 
he departed. But all, alas! to the very 
laſt gaſp, was horror and confuſion. 
And my only fear ariſes from this, that, 
till within the four laſt days of his life, 
he could not be hrought to think he 
ſhould die, though in a viſible decline 
for months ; ner in that preſumption, 
was too little inclined to ſet about a ſe- 
rious preparation for a journey, whi 
he hoped he ſhould not be obliged 0 
take; and when he began to appfehen 
that he coutd not put jt off, his impa- 
tience, and terror, and 0 
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ſhewed too little of that reliance and | 


tion, which afford the moſt com- 
ba refle&ions to the friends of the 


dying, as well as to the dying them ; 


"MUAY i | 
_ we muſt leave poor Belton to that 
nerey, of Which we have all ſo much 
need; and, for my own part, (do you, 
Lovelace, and the reſt of the fraternity, 
as ye will) I am reſolved I will endea- 
your to begin to repent of my follies 
while my health is ſound, my intellects 
untouched, and while it is in my power 
to make ſame atonement, as near to 
reflitution or reparation as is poſſible, 
to thoſe I have wronged or miſled, And 
do ye outwardly, and from a point of 
falſe bravery, make as light as ye will 
| of my reſolution, I none of ye 
of the claſs of abandoned and ſtupid 
ſots, who endeavour to diſbelieve the 
foture exiſtence of which ye are afraid, 


Lam ſure you will juſtify me in your, 


hearts, if not by your practice; and 
one day you will wiſh you had joined 
with me in the ſame reſolution, and 
will confeſs there is more good-ſenſe 
init, than now perhaps you will own, 


© SEVEN O'CLOCK, THURSDAY 
a MORNING. 


'Yov are very earneſt, by your laſt 


letter juſt given me, to hear __ from 
me, before you ſet out for Berks. I 
will therefore cloſe with a few words 
upon the only ſubjet in your letter 
which I can at prefent touch upon: 
and this 18 the letter of which you give 
me a copy from the lady. _ 

Want of reſt, and the ſad ſcene I have 
before my eyes, have rendered me alto- 
gether incapable: of accounting for the 
contents of it in any thape. You are 
in ecſtaſies upon it. You have reaſon 
to be ſo, if it be as you think, Nor 
would I rob you of your jop: but I 
muſt ſay, that I am amazed at it. | 

Surely, Lovelace, this ſurprizing let- 
ter cannot be a forgery of thy own, in 
onder to earry on ſome view, and to im- 
pole upon me. Vet by the ſtile of it, 
't cannot; though thou art a perfect 

8, too, | | | 

I will not, however, add another 
word, after I have deſired the return of 
this, and have told you, that I am, your 
ue fi r tend, and well-qawiſher, | 


I. BErroad. 


Iwill. 
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LETTER EN 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL 
SS [4:4 5 


| AUG. 24. THURSDAY MORN» 
Received thy letter in ſuch! good. 
time, by the fellow's diſpatch, that 

it gives me an opportunity of throwing 
in a few paragraphs upon it. I read a 
paſſage or two of it to Mowbray; and 


we both agree, that thou art an abſo- 


lute maſter of the lamentable, 

Poor Belton, what terrible conflicts 
were thy laſt conflicts !1--I hope, how- 
ever, that he is happy: and I have the 
more hope, becauſe the hardneſs of his 
death is likely to be ſuch a warning to 
thee. If it have the effect thou declare 
it ſhall have, what a world of miſchief 
will it prevent! How much good will 
it do! How many poor wretches will 
rejoice at the occaſion, (if they know it) 
however melancholy. in itſelf, which 


ſhall being them in a compenſation for 
injuries t 


ey had been forced to fit 

down contented with! — But, Jack, 
though 'thy uncle's death hath made 
thee a rich fellow, art thou ſure, that 
the making good of ſuch a vow will not 
totally bankrupt thee? 4 | 
Thou ſayeſt I may laugh at thee, if 
Not I, Jack: I do not take it 
to be a laughing ſubjet: and I am 
heartily concerned at the loſs we all 
have in poor Belton: and when I get a 
little ſettled, and have leiſure to con- 
template the vanity of all ſublunary 
things, (a ſubje& that will now-and- 
then, in my gayeſt hours, obtrude it- 
ſelf upon me) it is very likely, that L 
may talk ſeriouſly with thee upon theſe 
topicks; and, if thou haſt not got too 
much the ſtart of me in the repentance 
thou art entering upon, will go hand- 
in-hand with thee in it. If thou haſt, 
thou wilt let me juſt keep thee in my 
eye; for it is an up- hill work; and 1 
ſhall ſee thee, at ſetting out, at a great 
diſtance; but as thou art a much hea- 
vier and clumſier fellow than myſelf, I 
hope that without much puffing and 
ſweating, only Keeping on a good round 


take thee. | | * 13 23 : | 
Mean time, take back thy letter, ag 
thou deſireſt. I would not have it in 


dog-trot, I hope I ſhall be able to over- 
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my pocket upon any account at preſent; 
Nor read it once more. 

Jam going down without ſeeing my 
beloved. I was a haſty fool to write 


her a letter, promiſing that I wquld not 


come near her till I ſaw her at her fa- 
ther's. For as ſhe is now aQually at 
Smith's, and I fo near her, one ſhort 
viſit could have done no harm. 
T ſent Will, two hours ago, with my 
grateful compliments, and to know how 
He dees. 1 5 
How muſt I adore this charming 
creature! For I am ready to think my 
ſervant a happier fellow than myſelf, 


for having been within a pair of ſtairs 


and an apartment of her. 

Mowbray and I will drop a tear a- 
piece, as we ride along, to the memory 
of poor Belton :—as we ride along, I 
ſay; for we ſhall have ſo much joy 
when wearrive at Lord M.'s, and when 
I communicate to him and my couſins 


the dear creature's letter, that we ſhall. 


forget every-thing grievous: fince now 
their family-hopes in my reformation 
(the point which lies ſo near their 
hearts) will all revive; it being an ar- 

ticle of their faith, that if I marry, re- 
pentance and mortification wall follow 
of courſe. 


Neither Mowbray nor I ſhall accept 


of thy verbal invitation to the funeral. 
We like not theſe diſmal formalities. 


And as to the reſpe& that is ſuppoſed | 


to he ſhewn to the memory of a deceaſed 
friend in ſuch an attendance, why ſhould 

we do any thing to reflect upon thoſe 
who have made it a faſhion to leave this 


parade to people whom they bhre for. 


that purpoſe ? 

Adieu, and be chearful. Thou 
canſt now do no more for poor Belton, 
wert thou to howl for him to the end 
ef thy life. | | 


LET TIN Tu. 
MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 


SAT, AUG. 26. 


N Thurſday afternoon I aſſiſted at 

the opening of poor Belton's 
will, in which he has left me his ſole 
executor, and bequeathed me a legacy 
of an hundred guineas; which I ſhall 
preſent to his unfortunate ſiſter, to 
whom he has not been ſo kind as I think 
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he ought to have been. He alſo leſt 
twenty-pounds a- piece to Mowbray, 


Tourville, thyſelf, and me, for a rin 
to be worn in remembrance of him. 


After I had given ſome particular 


orders about the preparations to be 
made for his funeral, I went to town; 


but having made it late before 1 got in 


on Thurſday night, and being fatigued 
for want of reſt ſeveral nights before, 
and low in my ſpirits, [I could not 
help it, Lovelace] I contented myſelf 
to ſend my compliments to the innocent 
ſufferer, to enquire after her health, 

My ſervant ſaw Mrs. Smith, who 
told him, ſhe was very glad I was come 
to town; for that the lady was worſe 
than ſhe had been yet. 

It is impoſſible to account for the 
contents of her letter to yon; or to re. 
concile thoſe contents to the facts I have 
to communicate. | 

] was at Smith's by ſeven yeſterday 
(Fiiday) morning; and found that 
the lady was juſt gone in a chair to St. 


Dunſtan's to prayers: ſhe was too ill to 


get out by ſix to Covent Garden church; 
and was forced to be ſupported to her 


chair by Mrs. Lovick. They would 
have perſuaded her againſt going; but 


ſhe ſaid ſhe knew not but that it might 

be her laſt opportunity. Mrs, Lovick, 
dreading that ſhe would be taken worſe 
at church, walked thither hefore her. 

| Mis. Smith told me, ſhe was fo ill on 

Wedonciday night, that ſhe had deſired 

to receive the facrament; and accord- 

ingly it was adminiſtered to her by the 

parſon of the. pariſh : whom ſhe be. 

ſought to take all opportunities of aſ- 

fiſting her in her folemn preparation, 


This, the gentleman promiſed: and 


called in the morning toenquireafterher 
health; and was admitted at the firſt 
He ſtaid with her about half an 


word. 


hour; and when he came down, with 


his face turned aſide, and a faltering 
accent, Mrs, Smith,” faid he, you 
© have an angel in your houſe, —T will 
© attend her again in the evening, 38 
© ſhe defires, and as often as I think it 
« will be agreeable to her.” 
Herencreaſed weaknels ſhe attributed 
to the fatigues the had undergone by. 
your means; and to a letter ſhe had re- 
ceived from her ſiſter, which ſhe an- 
ſwered the ſame day. e 
Mrs. Smith told me, that two diffe- 
rent perſons had called there, one on 
Thurſday morning, one in the evenings 


rene £ © <. 
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to enquire after her ſtate of health; 
and ſeemed as if commiſſioned from 
her relations for that purpoſe; but aſked. 
hot to ſee her, only were very inqui- 
ftive after her viſitors, (particularly, 
it ſeems, after me: what could the 

mean, by that ?) after her way of life, 
and expences; and one of them en- 
quired after her manner of ſupporting 
them; to the latter of which, Mrs. 
Smith ſaid, ſhe had anſwered as the 
truth was, that ſhe had been obliged to 
fell ſome of her cloaths, and was ac- 
tually about parting with more; at 
which the inquirift (a grave old far- 
mer-looking man) held up his hands, 


and ſaid, Good God !—this will be 


« ſad, ſad news to ſomebody! I believe 
©] muſt not mention it.“ 
Smith ſays, ſhe defired he would, let him 
come from whom he would, He ſhook 
his head, and ſaid, If ſhe died, the 

of the world would be gone, and 
the family the belonged to would be 


vo more than a common family“. IT. 
was pleaſed with the man's expreſſion. 


You may be'curious to know how 
ſhe paſſed her tifne when ſhe was oblig- 
ed to leave her lodging to avoid you. 

Mrs. Smith tells me, that ſhe was 


very ill when ſhe went out on Monday 
morning, and ſighed as if her heart 


would break as ſhe came down ftairs, 


and as ſhe went through the ſhop into 


the coach, her nurſe with her, as you 
tad informed me before : that ſhe or- 
dered the coachman (whom ſhe hired 
forthe day) to drive any-whither, ſo it 
was into t 

her to Hampſtead, and thence to High- 
gate. There at the Bowling. green 
Houſe the alighted, extremely ill, and 
having break faſted, ordered the coach? 


man to drive very ſlowly any-whither. 


He crept along to Muſwell Hill, and 


lde employed herſelf two hours in writ- 


oh though exceedingly weak and low; 


the linner ſhe had ordered was 
hay ar ſhe endeavoured to eat, 
t could not: her appetite was gone 
quite gone, ſhe ſaid. And then ſhe 
wrote on for three hours more: after 


which, being heavy, ſhe dozed a little 


in an elbow-chair, When ſhe awoke, 


F * - 
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behaviour, 


But Mrs. 


eair; he accordingly drove. 


put up at a publick houſe there; Where 


2 This man came from her couſin Morden 
this Volume, and Letter I. of Vol. VIII. 
See Letter LXV III. of this Volume. 
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ſhe ordered the coachman to drive her 
very ſlowly to town, to the houſe of a 
friend of Mrs, Lovick; whom, as agreed 
upon, ſhe- met there: but, being ex- 
tremely ill, ſhe would venture home at 
a late hour, although ſhe heard from 
the widow, that you had been there; 
and had reaſon to be ſhocked at your 
She ſaid, ſhe found there 
was no avoiding you: ſhe was appre- 
henſive ſhe ſhould not live many hours, 
and it was not impoſſible but the ſhock. 
the ſight of you muſt give her, would 
determine her fate in your preſence. 

She accordingly went home. She 
heard the relation of your aſtoniſhing 
vagaries, with hands and eyes often 
lifted up; and with theſe words inter- 
ne, Shock ing creature! Incor- 
© rigible wretch!” and, Will nothing 


© make him ſerious ?* And not being 
able to bear the thoughts of an inter- 


view with a man ſo hardened, ſhe took 
to her uſual chair early in the morning, 


and was carried to the Temple Stairs, 


whither ſhe had ordered her nurſe be- 
fore her, to get a pair of oars in readi- 
neſs; (for her fatigues the day before 


made her unable to bear a coach) and 
then ſhe was rowed to Chelſea, where 


ſhe break faſted; and after rowing about, 
put in at the Swan at Brentford-Aight, 


where ſhe dined; and would have writ- 
ten, but had no conveniency either of ' 


tolerable pens, or ink, or a private 
room; and then proceeding to Rich- 
mond, they 8 her back to Mort- 
lake; where ſhe put in, and drank tea 
at a houſe her waterman recommended 
to her. She wrote there for an hour; 
and returned to the Temple; and hen 
ſhe landed, made one of the watermen 
get her a chair, and ſo was carried to 


the widow's friend, as the night before; 


where ſhe again met the widow, who. 
informed her, that you had been after 
her twice that day. | 8 
Mrs. Lovick gave her there her ſiſter s 
letter +; and ſhe was ſo much affected 
with the contents of it, that ſhe was 
twice very nigh fainting away; and 
wept bitterly, as Mrs. Lovick told 
Mrs. Smith; dropping ſome warmer 
expreſſions than ever they had heard 


proceed from her lips, io relation io 


; as will be ſeen hereafter, Letter XIV. 
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her friends; calling them cruel, and 
complaining of ill offices done her, and 
of vile reports raiſed againſt her.. 
While ſhe was thus diſturbed, Mrs. 
Smith came to her, and told her.that, 


ou had been there a third time, and was 


Jon gone, (at half an hour after nine) 
having left word, how civil and reſpect- 
ful you would be; but that you was 
determined to ſee her at all events. 
© She ſaid, it was hard ſhe could nat 
be permitted to die.in peace: that her 
lot was a evere one: that ſhe began to 
be afraid ſhe ſhould not forbear repin- 
ing, and to think her puniſhmentgreater 
than her fault: butrecalling herſelf im- 


mediately, ſhe comforted herſelf that 


her life would be ſhort, and with the 
aſſurance of a better. 

By what I have mentioned, you will 
conclude with me, that the letter brought 
her by Mrs. Lovick (the ſuperſcription 


of which you ſaw to be written in her 
ſiſter's hand) could not be the letter on 


the contents of which ſhe grounded 


that ſhe wrote to you, on her return 
Home. 


And yet neither Mrs. Lovick, 
nor Mrs. Smith, nor the ſervant of the 
latter, know of any other brought her. 
But as the woman aſſured me, that ſhe 
actually did write to you, I was caſed 
of a ſuſpicion which I had begun to en- 
tertain, that you (for ſome purpoſe I 


* 


could not gueſs at) had forged the letter 


from her of which you ſent me a copy. 


On Wedneſday, morning, when ihe 
received your letter in'anſwer to hers, 
ſhe ſaid, * Neceſſity may well be called 
© the mother of invention—But cala- 
« mity is the teſt of integrity.—I hope 
I have not taken an inexcuſable ſtep— 
And. there ſhe ſtopt a minute or two; 
and then ſaid, * 1] ſhall now, perhaps, 
* be allowed to die in peace. 

I Htaid till he came in. She was glad 
to ſee me; but, being very weak; ſaid, 
ſhe mult fit down before ſhe could go 
up iiairs: and ſo went into the back- 
ſhop, leaning vpon Mrs, Lovick : and 


When the had fat down, I am glad to 


© ſee you, Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſhe; * I 
© muſt lay {o—letmis-reporters ſay what 
© they will.“ | | 


I wondered at this expreſſion “; but 


would not interrupt her, 

Oh! Sir,” ſaid ſhe, © I have been 
„ grigvouſly harraiſed, Your friend, 
© who would not Jet me live with re- 


# Explained in Letter LXX, of this Volume. 


' © impreſſion they have left 
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putation, will not permit me to die 
peace. Lou ſee bow | bs, 1 
not a great alteration in me within 
© this week? But ' tis all for the better 
Vet were J to wiſh for life, I woſt 
* fay, that your friend, your barbaraug 
friend, has hurt me greatly,” 
She was fo very weak, ſo ſhort. 
breathed, and her words and actions ſo 
very moving, that I was forced to walk 
from her;.the two women and her nurſe 
turning away their faces alſo weeping. 
I have had, Madam," ſaid I, fince 
I ſaw you, a moſt ſhocking ſcene he. 
fore my eyes, for days together, My 
poor friend Belton is no more. He 
„ quitted the world yeſterday morping 
in ſuch dreadful agonies, that the 
© has /o weakened my mind 
was loth to have her think, that 
my grief was. owing to the weak. ſtate 
I ſaw her in, for fear of diſpiriting her, 
This is only, Mr. Belford,” inter- 
rupted ſhe, in order to Hrengtlen it, 
* if a proper uſe be made of the im- 
« preſſion. But I ſhould be glad, ſince 
* yquare ſo humanely affected with the 
* ſolemn circumſtance, that you could 


have written an account of it to your 


gay friend, in the ſtile and manner. 
* you are maſter of. Who knows, as 
* 1t would have come from an aſſociate 
and of an aſſociate, how. it might 
have affected him ?? Wy: 

That I had done, I told her, in ſuch 
a manner as had, I believed, ſome el- 
fect upon you, Jn, 

© His behaviour iv this honeſt family 


_ * ſo lately, ſaid ſhe, * and his cruel 


„ purſuit of me, give but little hope 
that any-thing ſerious or ſolemn will 
affect him. | 

We had ſome talk about Belton's 
dying behaviour, and I gave her ſeyeral 
particulars of the poor man's impa- 
tience and deſpair; to which ſhe was 
very attentive; and made fine obſerva- | 
tions upon the ſubjeR of procraſtination. 

A letter and packet were brought 
her by a man on horſeback from Mils | 
Howe, while we were talking. She 
retired up. ſtairs to read it; and while 
I was in diſcourſe with Mrs. Smith and 


Mrs. Lovick, the doctor and apothe 


cary both came in together. They 
confirmed to me my fears, as to the 
dangerous way ſhe is in. They had 


both 
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© When ſhe was told we were all three 
together, ſhe' defired us to walk up. 
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poth been apprized of the new in- 
{ances of implacableneſs in her friends, 
and of your perſecutions: and the doc- 


tor ſaid, he would not for the world be 


ether the unforgiving father of that 
Hay, or the man who had brought her 
&© this diſtreſs. * Her heart's broken: 
hel die,“ ſaid he: there is no ſav- 
ing ber. But how, were I either the 
one or the other of the people T have 
: pamed, J ſhould 'vPp 
8 


\I cannot tell 


Fhe aroſe to receive us, and after am. 


ſwering.two or three general queſtions, 


Aelsting to her health, the. addreſſed 
wy to us, to the following effect. 
ig 


1 may not, (aid ſhe, * ſee you 


three gentlemen together again, let 
© me take this opportunity to acknow- 


edge my obligations to you all. —I 
am inexprefſibly obliged, to you, Sir 


and to you, Sir, [curtſeying to 
the doctor and to Mr. Goddard] * for 
© your mors than friendly, your pater- 


nal care and concern for me. Hu- 


* manity in your profeſſion, I dare ſay, 
(is far from being a rare 
tion, becauſe you are gentlemen 7 


© Four. profeſſion; but ſo much kind- 
dels, ſo much humanity, did never 
© deſolate creature meet with, as I have 
t But in- 
© deed I have always obſerved, that 


© met with from you both. 


© where a perſon relies upon Provi- 


* dence, it never fails to raiſe up à new 


: * 


* friend for every old one that falls off. 

-* This gentleman,” [bowing to me] 
who, ſome people think, ſhovld have 
© beet) one of the laſt I ſhould have 
* thought of for my executor—is ne- 
© Yertheleſs (ſuclf” is the ſtrange turn 
* that things have taken !) the only 
* one I can chuſe; and therefore 1 
* have choſen him for that charitable 
* olfiee, and he has been ſo good as to 
*. accept of it: for, rich as I may boaſt 
* myſelf to be, I am rather ſo in right, 
"than in fe, at this preſent. I re- 
best therefore my humble thanks to 
-.Jou all three, and beg of God to re- 
turn to you and yours, [looking to 


2 each] an hundred fold, the kindneſs 
| * and favour you have ſhewn me; and 


that it may be in the power of you 
„ d or yours, to the end of time, to 
; a” enefits, rather than to be 
ob iged to receive them. This is a 


0 [7/24 ad wv 05. eee „ 
godlike power, gentlemen'; I] ence 
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ort myſelf af- 
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rejoiced in it in ſome little de recs, 
and much more in the proſpect Thad 
of it's being enlarged to me; though 


I have had the mortification to ex; 


perience the reverſe, and to be obliged 


almoſt to eyery-body I have ſeen or 


met with: — but all, originally, 


bear thepuniſhment withoutrepining 
and I hope I do- Forgive theſe im- 
pertinences: a grateful heart, that 
wants the power it wiſhes for, to ex- 


c 
x 
6 
x 
c 
c 
6 

through my own fault; ſo I ought to 
c 
c 
6 
c 
0 
6 


preſs itſelf ſuitably to it's own im- 


pulſes, will be at a loſs what properly 


to dictate to the tongue; and yet, un- 


* able to reſtrain it's overflowings, will 
force the tongue to ſay weak and 


© filly things, rather than appear un- 
« gratefully filent. 


© I thank you all three for, your kind- 


\* neſs to me: and God Almighty 
make you that amends which at pre- 


© ſent I cannot!” 5 
Sbe retired from us to her cloſet with 
her eyes full; and left us looking upon 
one another. 3 
We had hardly recovered ourſelves, 


when ſhe, quite eaſy, chearful, an 


ſmiling, returned to us.  * Doo 


| : r, 
ſaid ſhe, (mag we had been moved) a 


« you willexcuſe me for the concern I 
© give you—and fo will you, Mr. 
* Goddard—and, you, Mr. Bel ford 
© for ?tis a concern that only generous, 
« natures can ſhew; and to ſuch natures 
« ſaveet is the pain, if I may ſo ſay, 
that attends ſuch a concern, But as 
© I have ſome few preparations ſtill to 
© make, and kane not (though in 
© eaſe of Mr, Belford's future cares. 


which is, and ought to be, part of 


my ſtudy) undertake more than it is 
4 ＋ thall have time lent me to 
perform, I would beg of you to give 


«a ©. 


of living; and you may be aſſured, 
that I will do vothing wilfully to. 


releaſed from all my troubles.” _ 
They both heſitated, and looked 
upon each other... + Don't be afraid to, 


* anſwer me, {aid ſhe, each ſweet hand 
preſſing upon the arm of each gentle-- 


man, with that mingled freedom and 
reſerve, which virgin modeſty, mixed 
with conſcious dignity, can only ex- 


preſs, and with a look ſerenely earneſt, . 
« Tell me how long you think I may 


© hold'it! And believe me, gentlemen, 
13 « 


— ͤä — — W 


WT LADS 


Once more then, 


me your opinions, | You ſee my way * 


ſhorten my life] kow long it may, 
poſſibly be, before I may hope to be 
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© the ſhorter. you tell me my time is 
4 likely to be, the more comfort you 
« will give me.” 

With what pleaſing woe,” ſaid the 
doctor, do you fill the minds of thoſe 
s who have the happineſs to converſe 
© with you, and ſee the happy frame 
© you are in! What you have under- 
gone within a few days paſt, has much 
$ Furt you : and ſhould you have freſh 
"© troubles of thoſe kinds, I could not 


© be anſwerable for your holding it—" ' 


And there he pauſed, 

Ho long, doftor ?—T believe I 
« ſhall have a ſitle more ruffling—Iam 

© afraid I ſhall—But there can happen 

only one thing that I ſhall not be to- 

lerably eaſy under—How long then, 

« Sir?? | 

He was ſilent. - 

A fortnight, Sir?“ 

He was ſtill ſilent. 

_ © Tendays ?—A week ?—How long, 
Sir?“ with ſmiling earneſtneſs. 

If I muſt, ſpeak, Madam, if you 
© have not better treatment than you 
© havelately met with, I am afraid 
There again he ſtopt. 

Afraid of what, doctor? Don't 
be afraid Ho long, Sir??? 
That a fortnigmt or three weeks 
© may deprive the world of the fineſt 
« flower in it.“ 3 3 

A fortnight or three weeks yet, 
doctor) — But, God's will be done! 
© I ſhall, however, by this means, have 
„fall time, if I have but ſtrength and 
* jntelle&, to do all that is now upon 
mi mind to do. — And fo, Sirs, Ican 
but once more thank you' [turning 
to each of us] © for all your goodneſs 
« to me; and, having letters to write, 
© will take up no mare of your time— 
© Only, doctor, be pleaſed to order me 


* ſome more of thoſe drops: they chear 


mea little when I am low;* and put- 
ting a fee into his unwilling hand 
© Yon know the terms, Sir! — Then, 
turning to Mr. Goddard, © You'll be 
- ©-ſo good, Sir, as to look in upon me 
«© to-night, or to-morrow, as yon have 
*. opportunity—and you, Mr. Belford, 
© I know, will be deſirous to ſet out to 
1 probe for the laſt office of your 
late friend: ſo I wiſh you a good jour- 


s ney, and hope to ſee you when that is 


« performed,” 

She then retired, with a chearful and 
ſerene air. The two gentlemen went 
away together, I went down 10 the 


* \ R 
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women, and, enquiring, found, that, 
Mrs. Loviek was this day to bring her 
twenty guineas more, for ſome other 
of her apparel. 

The widow told me, that ſhe had 


taken the liberty to expoſtulate with 


her, upon the occaſion ſhe had for rail. 


ing this money, to ſuch great diſad. 


vantage; and it produced the followin 
ſhort and affecting converfation between 
them. 

None of my friends will wear any. 


thing of. mine,” ſaid the. * I ſhall 
leave a great many good things be- 


A 


hind me.—And as to what I want 
the money for—don't be ſurprized: 
—but ſuppoſe I want it to purchaſe 
a houſe,” | | 
© You are all myſtery, Madam, 1 
don't comprehend you.“ Cp 
Why, then, Mrs. Lovick, I vill 
explain myſelf.— 1 have a man, not 


think you that I will leave to his care 
any- thing that concerns my own per- 
ſon? - Now, Mrs. Lovick,' ſmiling, 
do you comprehend me?” 

Mrs. Lovick wept. 


0 fie!* proceeded the lady, drying 
up her tears with her own handker- 


chief, and giving her a kiſs—* Wh 
this kind weakneſs for one, wit 


_ © whom you have been ſo little a while 


© acquainted? Dear, good Mrs, Lo- 
© yick, don't be concerned for me on a 
© proſpe& with which I have occaſion 
© to be pleaſed; but go to-morrow to 
your friends, and bring me the mo- 
© ney they have agreed to give you. 
Thus, Lovelace, it is plain, that ſhe 
means to beſpeak her /aft houſe! Here's 


preſence of mind; here's tranquillity, 


of heart, on the moſt affecting occa- 
ſion !—This is magnanimity, indeed! 


—Couldft thou, or could I, with all 
our boiſterous bravery, and offenſive 
falſe courage, a& thus ?—Poor Belton: 


how unlike was thy behaviour! 
Mrs. Lovick tells me, that the lady 


ſpoke of a letter ſhe had received from 
her favourite divine Dr. Lewen, in the 


time of my abſence; and of an anſwer 
ſhe had returned to it. But Mrs. Lo- 
vick knows not the contents of either. 
When thou receiveſt the letter I am 
now writing, thou wilt ſee what wil 
ſoon be the end of all thy injuries to 


this divine lady. I fay, <vhen then fe: 
ceiveſt it; for I will delay it for ſome , 


little time, leſt thou ſhouldeſt take 


a woman, for my executor: and 


Do as e 
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into thy head (under pretence of re- 
{nting the diſappointment her letter 
muſt give thee) to moleſt her again. 
This letter having detained me by 
it's length, 1 ſhall not now ſet out for 
Epſom till to-morrow. | 


{ ſhould have mentioned, that the la- | 


dy explained to me what the one thing 
was, that ſhe was afraid might _— 
to ruffle her. It was the apprehenſion 
of what may reſult from a viſit which 


Colonel Morden, ſhe is informed, de- 


ſigns to make you. 


LETTER LXVI. 


THE REV. DR, LEWEN, ro MISS | 
CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


FRIDAY, AUG». 18. 


RESUMING, deareſt and ever- 

reſpectable young lady, upon your 
former favour, and upon your opinion 
of my judgment and ſincerity, I can- 
not help addreſſing you by a few lines, 
on your preſent unhappy ſituation, 
Iwill not look back upon the mea- 
ſores into which you have either been 
led or driven : but will only wy as to 
thoſe, that I think you are the leaſt to 
blame of any young lady that was ever 
reduced from happy to unhappy cir- 
cumſtances; and I have not been want- 
ing to lay as much, where I hoped my 
freedom would have been better received 
than I have had the mortification to find 
it to be. ; | 
What I principally write for now, 
is, to put you upon doing a piece of 
juſtice to yourſelf, and to your ſex, in 


the proſecuting for his life (I ain aſ- 


ſured his life is in your power) the 
moſt profligate and abandoned of men, 
- as he muſt be, who could a& ſo baſely, 
as I underſtand Mr. Lovelace has a&- 
ed by you. UE OED | 

lam veryill; and am now forced to 
vrite- upon my pillow; my thoughts 
confuſed; and incapable of method: I 
{hall not therefore aim at method: but 
io give you in general my opinion. 
And that is, that your religion, your 
duty to your ſa nily, the duty you owe 
to your honour, and even charity to 
your ſex, oblige you to give vublick 
evidence againſt this very wicked man, 
And let me add another conſidera- 
uon: the prevention, by this means, 
dhe miſchiefs that may otherwiſe 
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happen between your brother and Mr. 
Lovelace, or between the latter and 
your couſin Morden, who is now, I 
hear, arrived, and reſolves to have juſ- 
tice done you, 

A conſideration which ought to aſ- 
fect your conſcience; {Forgive me, 
deareſt young lady, I think I am now 


in the way of my duty] and to be of 
more concern to you, than that hard 


preſſure upon your modeſty which L 
know the appearance againſt him in 


an open court muſt be of to ſuch a la- 


dy as you; and which, I conceive, 
will be your great difficulty, But L 
know, Madam, that you have dignity 
enough to become the bluſhes of the 


molt naked truth, when neceſſity, juſ- 


tice, and honour, exact it from you. 
Rakes and raviſhers would meet with 
encouragement indeed, and moſt from 
thoſe who had the greateſt abhorrence 
of their actions, if 

were never to complain of the injury it 
——— from the villainous attempters 
Ot it. 


mily diſhonour now reſts in your own 
boſom: and which only one of theſe 


two alternatives car repair; to wit, 


either to marry the offender, or to pro- 


ſecute him at law. Bitter expedients | 


for a ſoul. ſo delicate as yours 

He, and all his friends, I under- 
ſtand, ſolicit you to the firſt; and it is 
certainly, now, all the amends within 
his power to make. But I am aſſured, 
that you have rejected their ſolicita- 
tions, and bis, with the indignation 
and contempt that his foul actions 


have deſerved; but yet, that you refuſe 


not to extend to him the Chriſtian for- 
giveneſs he has ſo little reaſow to ex- 
peR, provided he will not diſturb you 
further. | 


But, Madam, the profecution I ad- 


viſe, will not let your preſent and fu- 
ture exemption from freſh diſturbance . 
from fo vile a moleſter depend upon his 
courteſy: I ſhould think ſo noble and 


ſo rightly-guided a ſpirit as yours, 


would not permit that it ſhould, if you _ 
could help it. 

And can indignities of any kind be 
properly pardoned'till we have it in our 
power to puniſh them? To pretend to 
pardon, while we are labouring under 
the pain or diſhonour of them, will be, 
thought by ſome to be but the vaunted . 
mercy of a puſillanimous heart, trem- 

bling 


violated modeſty | 


In a word, the reparation of your fa- 
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bling to reſent them. The remedy I 
propoſe, is a ſevere one; but what pain 
can be more ſevere than. the injury? or 
how will injuries be believed to grieve 
us, thattare never honovrably com- 
pinined of? 

J am ſure, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 
however injured and oppreſſed, remains 
unſhaken in her ſentiments of honour 


and virtue: and although ſhe would 


ſooner die than deſerve that her mo- 
deſty ſhould be drawn into queſtion; 
yet ſhe will think no truth immodeſt 
that is to be uttered in the vindicated 
oauſe of innocence and chaſtity. Lit- 
tile, very little difference is there, my 
deer young lady, between a ſuppreſſed 
evidence, and a falſe one. 

It is a terrible circumſtance, I once 
more own, for a young lady of your 
delicacy, to be under the obligation of 
telling ſo ſhocking a ſtory in publick 
court: but it is till a worſe imputa- 
tion, that ſhe ſhould paſs over ſo mor- 
ta] an injury unreſented, 

Conſcience, honour, juſtice, are on 
your ſide: and modeſty would, by ſome, 
be thought but an empty name, ſhould 
you refuſe to obey their dictates. 

have been conſulted, I own, on this 
ſubject. I have given it as my opi- 
mon, that you ought to proſecute the 
abandoned man But without my rea- 
ſons. Theſe I reſerved, with a reſo- 
lation to lay them before you unknown 
to any- body, that the reſult, if what 
E-wiſh, may be your own. 

I will only add, that the misfor- 

tunes which have befallen you, had 
they been the lot of a child of my 


oven, could not have affected me more 


than yours Have done. My own child 


I love: but I both love and honour 


you: fince to love you, is to love vir- 
tue, good ſenſe, prudence, and every- 
thing that is good and noble in woman. 


Wounded as I think all thefe are by 
the injuries you haye received, you 


will believe that the knowledge of your 
diſtreſſes muſt have affiifted, beyond 
what Tam able to expreſs, your ſincere 
atmirer, and humble ſervant, 
| | ARTHUR LEWEN, 


I juſt now underſtand, that your fiſ- 


The ſtiff viſit this good divine was prevailed upon to make her, as mentioned Vol. 


p- 222, (of Which, however, ſhe was too generous to remind him) might wartend dane! 
to think, thar he had rather inclined: to their party, as to the parental fide, than to herb: 
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HARLOWE, 
ter will, by proper authority, pro. 
por this proſecution to you, 1 
umbly preſame, that the reaſon 
why you reſolved not upon this 
ſtep from the firſt, was, that you 
did not know, that it would have 


the countenance and ſupport of your 
relations, 


LETTER LIxvIl. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO Ty 


REV. DR, LEWEN, 8 


; | 0 SAT. AVG. 19. 
REV. AND DEAR SIR, | 


I Thought, till I received your affec. 
A tionate and welcome letter, that I 


had neither father, uncle, brother left; 
nor hardly a friend among my former 
favourers of your ſex. . Yet knowing 
ou ſo well, and having no reaſon to 
upbraid myſelf with a faulty will, I 


was to blame (even although I had 


doubted the continuance of your good 
opinion) to decline the trial whether I 


had forfeited it or not; and if I had, 
whether I could not, honourably, rein- 


ſtate myſelf in it. 5 
But, Sir, it was owing to different 


cauſes that I did not; partly to ſhame, 


to think how high, in my happier days, 
T ſtood in your eſteem, and how much 
I muſt be ſank in it, ſince thoſe fo 
much nearer in relation to me gave me 
up; partly to deep diſtreſs, which makes 
the humbled heart diffident; and made 
mine afraid to claim the kindred mind 


in yours, which would have ſupplied 


to me, in ſome meaſure, all the dear 
and loſt relations I have named. _ 
Then, ſo loth, as I ſometimes was, 
to be thought to want to make a far!y 
W e thoſe whom both duty and in- 
clination bid me reverence: fo long 
trailed on between hope and doubt: 10 
little ny own miſtreſs at one time; ſo 
fearful of making or cauſing miſchief, 
at another; and not being encouraged 
to hope, by your kind notice, that mY 
application to you would be atcepta- 
ble: —apprehending, that m relapons 
had engaged your /ilence at leaſt - 
Tazss—But why theſe unavailing 
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order to be happy; that is my 

hope | — Reſigning therefore to that 
hope, 1 will, without any further pre- 
amble, write 2 few lines (if writing 
to you, I can write but a few) in an- 


neee now? I cas to be hap- 
1 


wer to the ſubject of your kind let - 


Amit me, then, to ſay, That I be- 
lieve your arguments would have been 
unan{werable in almoſt every other caſe 
of this nature, but in that of the un- 
happy Clara Harlowe. Pegs 
1 is certain, that creatures who can - 
not ſtand the ſhock of public ſhame, 
ſhoul4 he doubly careful how they ex- 
pole themſelves to the danger of incur- 
ring private guilt, which may poſſibly 
bring them to it. But as to myſelf, 
ſuppoſe there were no objections from 
the declining way I am in as to my 
health; and ſuppoſing I could have 
prevailed upon my ſelf to appear againſt 
this man; were there not room to ap- 
prehend, that the end ſo much wiſhed 
for by my friends (to wit, his condign 
puniſhment) would not have been ob- 
tained, when it came to be ſeen, that I 
had conſented to give him a clandeſtine 
meeting; and, in conſequence of that, 
had been weakly tricked out of myſelf; 


and further ſtill; had not been able to 


avoid living under one roof with him 
far ſeveral weeks; which I did (not 
only without complaint, but) without 
cauſe of complaint? N 
Little advantage in @ court (perhaps, 
bandied about, and jeſted profligately 


with) would ſome of thoſe pleas in my 


favour have been, which out of court, 
and to a private and ſerious audience, 
would have carried the greateſt weight 
againſt him—Such, particularly, as the 
infamous methods to which he had re- 
courſe. . | 

It would, no doubt, have been a ready 
retort from every mouth, that I ought 
not to have thrown myſelf into the 
power of fuch a man, and that I ought 
to take for my pains what had befallen 
me. 


But had the roſecution been carried 


on to ect, and had he even been ſen- 


enced to death, can it be ſuppoſed, that 
his family would not have had intereſt 
enough to obtain his ardon, for a 
ceime thought too lightly of, though 
one of the greateſt, that can, be com- 
mitted againſt a creature valuin her 


honour above her life While had” 


; | CLARISSA BARLOWE. > | 


been cenſured as purſuing, with ſan+ 


make? 
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guinary views, a man who offered mas 
early all the reparation in his-power ta 
And had he been pardoned, would 
he not then have been at liberty to do as 
much miſchief as ever? nt 
J dare ſay, Sir, ſuch is the aſſurance + 
of the man upon whom my unhappy. 
deſtiny threw me; and ſuch his invete- 
racy to my family, (which would then 
have appeared to be juſtified by their 
known inveteracy to hn, and by their 
earneſt endeavours to take away his 
life;) that he would pot have been ſorry 
to have had an opportunity to confront 
me, and my father, uncles, and bros 
ther, at the bar of a court or juſtice, on 
ſuch an occaſion. In which caſe, would 
not (on his acquittal, or pardon) re- 
ſentments have been reciprocally heigh- 
tened? And then wauld my brether, or 
my couſin Morden, have been more ſe- 
cure than now? - 4 * 
How do theſe conſiderations aggra- 
vate my fault! My motives, at fritg 
were not indeed blameable : but I had 
forgotten the excellent caution, which 
yet I was not ignorant of, That aus 
ought not to do evil that good may come. 


E das 


In full conviction of the purity” of | 
my heart, and of the firmnels,of my 
principles, {Why may I not, thus called - 


upon, ſay what I am conſcious of, and 


yet without the imputation of faulty 


pride; ſince all is but a duty, and I 


ſhould be utterly inexcuſeable, cauld L 
not juſtly ſay what I do In his full 
conviction] he had offered me marriage. 
He has avowed his penitence: a /incere 


penitence 1 have reaſon to think it, 


though perhaps not a Chriſtian one. 
And his noble relations, (kinder to the 


poor ſufferer than her own) on the ſame, 


conviction, and his own not ungenerous 
acknowledgrnents, have joined to inter- 
cede with me to forgive and accept of 
him. Although I cannot comply with} 


the latter part of their interceſſion, have 


not you, Sir, from the beft rules, and 
from the divineft example, taught me 
to forgive injuries? 5 
The injury I have received from him 
is indeed of the higheſt nature, and itz 
was attended with circumſtances of un- 
manly baſeneſs, and premeditation; 
yet, I bleſs God, it has not tajnted. my 
mind; it has not hurt my morals. No 


thanks indeed to the wicked man that 


itz 
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it has not, No vile eourſes have fol- 
lowed it. My will is unviolated. The 
evil (reſpecting myſelf, and not my 
Friends) 18 merely perſonal, No cre- 
dulity, no weaknefs, no want of vigi- 
lance, have I to reproach myſelf with, 
J have, through grace, triumphed over 
the deepeſt machinations. I have ef. 
caped from him. I have renounced 
him. The man whom once I could 
have loved, I have been enabled to de- 
ſpiſe: and ſhall not charity compleat 
my triumph? And ſhall I not enjoy it? 
And where would be my triumph, if 
he deſerved my forgiveneſs ? — Poor 
man! He has had a loſs in loſing me! 
I have the pride to think fo, becauſe I 
think I know my own heart. I have 
had none in loſing him! FL, 


But I have axother plea to make, 


which alone would have been enough 
(as I preſume) to anſwer the contents 
of your very kind and friendly letter. 

I know, my dear and reverend friend, 
the ſpiritual guide and director of my 
happier days! I know, that you will 
allow of my endeavour to bring myſelf 
to this charitable diſpoſition, when I 
tell you how near I think myſclf to 
chat great and awful moment, in which, 


and even in the ardent 28283 to 


which, every ſenfe of indignity or in- 

jury that concerns not the immortal 

foul, ought to be abſorbed in higher and 
more important contemplations. 

Thus much for :y/clf. 

And for the ſatisfaction of my friend 

and fawourers, Miſs Howe is ſolicitous 


to have all thoſe letters and materials 


reſerved, which will ſet my whole ſtory 


in a true light. The good Dr. Lewen 
is one of the principal of thoſe friends 


and favourers. | 

The warning that may be given from 
thoſe papers to all ſuch young creatures 
as may have known or heard of me, 
may be of more efficaey to the end 
wiſhed for, as I humbly preſume to 
think, than my appearance could have 
been in a court of juſtice, purſuing a 
doubtful event, under the diſadvantages 
I have mentioned. And if, my dear and 
good Sir, you are now, on conſidering 
every-thing, of this opinion, and I 
could know it, I ſhould confider it as à 


particular felicity; being as ſolicitous 


as ever to be juſtified in what I may in 
your eyes. 


# Sec Letter XI. VI. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. | 


I am ſorry, Sir, that your indiſpoſ. 
tion has reduced you to the neceſſity of 
writing upon your pillow. But how 
much am TI obliged to that kind and 

enerous concern for me, which haz 
zmpelled you, as I may ſay, to write a 
letter, containing fo many paternal 
lines, with ſuch inconvenience to your. 
ſelf! | 

May the er bleſs you, dear 
and reverend Sir, for all your goodneſs 
to me of long time paſt, as well as for 
that which engages my preſent grati- 
tude! Continue to eſteem me to the laſt, 
as I do and will venerate you! And 
let me beſpeak your prayers, the con. 
tinuance, I ſhould ſay, of your prayers; 
for I doubt not, that I have always had 
them: and to them, perhaps, hay in 
part been owing, (as well as to your 
pious precepts inſtilled through m 
earlier youth) that I have been able 
to make the ſtand I have made; although 
every-thing that you prayed for has not 
been granted to me by that Divine Wil. 
dom, which knows what is beſt for it's 
poor creatures. | e 

My prayers for you are, That it will 
pleaſe God to reſtore you to your affe. 
tionate flock; and offer as many years 
of lite as hall be for His ſervice, and to 
your own comfort, give us a happy meet- 
ing in thoſe regions of bleſſedneſs, which 
you have taught me, as well by example, 


as by precepi, to aſpire to! 


CrARIssA HAaRLOWE, 


LETTER LXVII. 


MISS ARABELLA HARLOWE, TO 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


[ix ANSWER TO HERS TO HER UNCLE 
AN TONY, OF AUG. 13*, 


9 — NL - MONDAY, AVG. 21. 
 $ISTER CLARY, | 
J Find, by your letters to my uncles, 
that they, as well as I, are in great 
diſgrace with you for writing our minds 
to you, | | | 
We can't help it, ſiſter Clary. 


Vou don't think it worth your while, 


I find, a ſecond time to preſs for the 
bleſſing you pretend to be ſo earneſt 
about. You think, no doubt, that you 
have done your duty in aſkin for it: 
ſo you'll fit down ſatisfied with that, l 


ſuppoſe, 
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parents to repent hereafter that they 


have not done theirs, in giving it to you, 


at the ft word; and in making ſuch 


enquiries about you, as you think ought. 
to hate been made. Fine encourage- 


ment to enquire after a run-· away daugh- 
ter! living with her fellow, as long as 
he would live with her! You repent alſo 
(with your Full mind, as you modeſtly 
call it) that you wrote to me. 


So we are not likely to be applied to 


any more, I find, in this way. 


Well, then, ſince this is the caſe, ſiſter 


Clary, let me, with all humility, addreſs 
myſelf with a propoſe} or two to you; 
to which you will be.graczoufly pleaſed 
to give an anſwer. _ 

Now you muſt know that we have 
had hints given us from ſeveral quarters, 
that you have been uſed in ſucha man- 
ner by the villain you ran away with, 
that his life would be anſwerable for his 


crime, if it were fairly to be proved. 
And by your own hints, ſomething like 


it appears to us. | 

it Clary, there'be any-thing but 
jingle and affected period in what pro- 
ceeds from your full mind, and your 
dutiful conſctouſneſs 3 and if there be 
truth in what Mrs. Norton and Mrs. 
Howe have acquainted us with, you may 


yet juſtify your character to us, and to 


the world, in every-thing but your ſcan- 
dalous elopement; and the law may 
reach the villain: and could we but 
bring him to the gallows, what a me- 
ritorious revenge would that be to our 
whole injured Gly, and to the inno- 
cents he has deluded, as well as the ſav- 
ing from ruin many others! 

Let me, dae e «now, (i, you 
Pleaſe) whether you are willing to ap- 
pear to do yourſelf, and us, and your 


ſex, this juſtice? If not, ſiſter Clary, we 


hall know what to think of you; for 
neither you nor ave can ſuffer more than 


we have done from the ſcandal of your 
fall: and if you will, Mr. Ackland and 
Counſellor Derham will both attend 


Jou to make proper enquiries, and to 
take minutes of your ſtory, to found a 
proceſs upon, if it will bear one, with 
4 great a probability of ſuccefs as we 
are told it may be proſecuted with. 
But by what Mrs. Howe intimates, 
this is not likely to be complied with; 
tis what ſhe hinted to you, it ſeems, 


: * See Letter XLIX, of Vol, VI. 
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ſappole, and leave it to your wounded. 
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by her lively daughter, but without ef- 
fet*; and then, again, poſſibly, you 
may not at preſent behave fo prudently 
in ſome certain points, as to entitle 
yourſelf to publick juſtice; which, if 
true, the Lord have mercy upon you. 
One word only more as to the above 
propoſal:—Your admirer, Dr. Lewep, 
is clear in his opinion that you ſhould . 
proſecute the villain, 1 
But if you will not agree to this, I 


- 


have another propoſal to make to you 


and that in the name of every-one in the 


family; which is, that you will think 
of going to Penſylvania to refide there 
for ſome few years till all is blown over: 
and, if it pleaſe God to ſpare you, and 


your unhappy parents, till they can be 


ſatisfied that you behave like a true and 
uniform penitent; at leaſt till you are 
one-and-twenty ; you may then come 
back to your own eſtate, or have the 
produce of it ſent you thither, as you 
ſhall chuſe, A period which my father 
fixes, becauſe it is the cſtom; and be. 
cauſe he thinks your grandfather ſhould 
have fixed it; and becauſe, let ze add, 
you have fully proved, by your fine 
conduct, that you were not ab years of 
diſctetion at eighteen. Poor doating, 
though good old man- Vour grand- 
father, he thought - But I would not 
be too ſevere. 5 
Mr. Hartley has a widow-ſiſter at 
Penſylvania, with whom he will under - 
take you may board, and who is a ſober 
ſenſible, well- read woman. And i 
you were once well there, it would rid 
your father and mother of a world of 
cares, and fears, and ſcandal ; ed 1 
think is what you ſhould wiſh for of all 


things. 


Mr. Hartley will engage for all ac- 
commodations in your paſſage ſuitable 
to your rank and fortune; and he has 
a concern in a ſhip, which will ſail in a 
month; and yowmay take your ſecret» 
er Hannah with you, or whom 
you will of your zexver acquaintance, 
»Tis preſumed that your companions 
will be of your own ſex. 5 
Theſe are what I had to communicate 
to you; and if you'll oblige me with an 
anſwer, (which the hand that conveys 
this will call for on Wedneſi|ay morn- 
ing) it will be very condeſcending, _ 


ARABELLA HARLOWE; 
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LETTER LXIX. 


M1SS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
ARABELLA HARLOWE. 


TOESDAY, AUG. 22. 
RITE to me, my hard-hearted 
ſiſter, in what manner you 
pleaſe, I ſhall always be thankful to 
you for your notice. But (think what 
you will of me) I cannot fee Mr, Ack- 
and and the counſellor on ſuch a buſi- 
neſs as you mention. 
The Lord bade mercy upon me, indeed! 
For none elſe will. Es, 
Surely I am believed to be a creature 
paſt all ſhame, or it could not be thought 
of ſending two gentlemen to me on ſuch 
an errand.” 
Had my mother required of me (or 
would modefly have permitted you to 
Enquire into) the particulars of my ſad 
ſtory, or had Mrs. Norton been directed 
to receive them from me, methinks it had 
been more fit: and I preſume to think, 
that it would have been more in every- 
one's character too, had they been re- 
quired of me before fuch heavy judg- 
ment had been paſſed upon me, as has 
been paſſed. ities | 
I know that this is Dr. Lewen's opi- 
nion. He has been ſo good as to enforce 
it in a kind letter to me. I have an- 
ſwered his letter; and given fuch rea- 
ſons as I hope will ſatisfy Him. I could 
wiſh it were thought worth while to re- 
queſt of him a fight of my anſwer . 
To your other propoſal, of going to 
Penſylvania; this is my anſwer—If 


nothing happen within a month which 


may full as effectually rid my parents 
and friends of that world of cares, and 
fears, and ſcandals, which you men- 
tion, and if I am then able to be carried 
on board a ſhip, I will chearfully obey 
my father and mother, although I were 
Ture to die in the paſſage. And, if I 
may be forgiven for ſaying ſo, (for in- 
- deed it proceeds not from a ſpirit of re- 
priſal) you ſhall ſet over me, inſtead of 
my poor obliging, but really unculpa- 
ble Hannah, your Betty ear to 
whom I will be anſwerable for all my 
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conduct. And I will make it worth 
her while to accompany me. 
I am equally ſurprized and concerned 

at the hints which both you and m 
uncle Antony give of nero points of 
miſbehaviour in me! — What can be 
meant by them: 
I will not tell you, Miſs Harlowe 
how much F am affficted at your 1 
rity, and how much I ſuffer by it, and 
by your hard-hearted levity of tile, 
becauſe what I ſhall ſay may be con- 
ſtrued into jingle and period, and be. 
cauſe I know it is imended, very poſſi. 
bly, for kind ends, to mortify me. All 
J will therefore ſay, is, that it does not 
loſe it's end, if that be it. | 

But, nevertheleſs, (diveſting myſelf 
as much as poſſible of all reſentment) 
Iwill only pray, that Heaven will give 
you, for your own fake, a kinder heart 
than at preſent you ſeem to have; ſince 
a kind heart, I am convinced, is a 
greater bleſſing to it's poſſeſſor, than it 
can be to any other perſon. Under this 
conviction, I ſubſcribe myſelf, my dear 
Bella, your ver- aſfectionate ſiſter, * 
5 CL. HARTOWI. 


LETTER LXX. 


MRS. NORTON, TO Miss CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. | 


LIN AnswrR To HERS OF THURSDAY, 
| AUGUST 17F.] 


i | TUESDAY, AUG, 22. 
MY DEAREST YOUNG LADY, : 


HE letters you ſent me, I nowre- 
turn by the hand that brings you 

this. | 
It is impoſſible for me to expreſs how 
much J have been affected by them, and 
by your aft of the x7th. indeed, my 
dear Miſs Clary, you are very harſhly 
uſed; indeed you are! And if you 
ſhould be taken from us, what grief 


and what punithment are they not trea- 


ſuring up againſt themſelves in the 
heavy refſections which their raſh cen- 
ſures and unforgivingnels will occaſion 
them! | | 
But I find to what your uncle An- 


„Her letter containing the reaſons ſhe refers to, was not aſked for; and Dr. Lewen's 
death, which fell out ſoon after he had received it, was the reaſon that it was not communi» 


| cated to the family, till it was too late to do the ſervice that might have been hoped for 


from it. 
r See LStter XIX. 


tony's 


: tony's cruel Tetter is owing, as well as 
one you will be ſtill more afflicted by, 
[God help you, my poor dear child!] 
when it comes to your hand, written 
by your ſiſter, with propoſals to you “. 


It was finiſhed to ſend you yeſterday, | 


| knaw;z and IT apprize you of it, that 
you ſhould fortify your heart againſt 
the contents of it, _ 7 
The motives, which incline them all 
to this ſeverity, if well grounded, would 


authorize ayy ſeverity they could ex- 


pfeſs, and which, while they believe 
them to he ſo, both they and you are to 
be equally pitied. < * . 


y are owing to the information 
of that officious Mr. Brand, who has 
acquainted them, (from ſome enemy of 


yours in the neighbourhood about you) 


that viſits are made you, highly cen- 


ſurable, by a max of a free character, 
and an intimate of Mr. Lovelace; who 
js often in private with you; ſometimes 
ties or thrice KG. 

Betty gives herſelf great liberties of 


ſpeech upon this ofcaſion, and all your 


friends are too ready to believe, that 
things are notas they thould bez which 
makes me wilh, that, let the gentle- 
man's views be ever. fo honourable, 
you could entirely drop acquaintance 
with him. | 


Something of this nature was hinted 


at by Betty to me before, but ſo darkly, 

that I could not tell what to make of 
it; and this made me mention it to you 
ſo generally, as I did in my laſt. 

Vour couſin Morden has been among 
them. He 1s exceedingly concerned for 
your misfortunes; and as they will not 
believe Mr. Lovelace would marry you, 
he is determined to go to Lord M.'s, 
in order to inform himſelf, from Mr. 

velace's own mouth, whether he in- 
tends to do you that juſtice or not. 

He was extremely careſſed by every- 
one at his firſt arrival; but I am told 

there is ſome little coldneſs between 
them and him at preſent. , 

1 was in hopes of getting a ſight of 
this letter of Mr. Brand, (a raſh offi- 
etous man!) but it ſeems Mr. Morden 

ad it given him yeſterday to read, and 
he took it away with him. 

God be * comfort, my dear Miſs: 
But indeed J am exceedingly diſturbed 
it che thoughts of what may ſtill be the 


See Letter LXVIII. | 
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LETTER IXXI. 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


LIES „„ IORIAT, AVG: 23 

| A I had ſealed up the in- 

cloſed, I had the honour of a pri- 

vate vifit from your aunt Hervey; who 

has been in a very low- ſpirited way, and 

kept her chamber for ſeveral weeks paſt; 
and is but juſt got abroad. 

dhe longed, ſhe ſaid, to ſee me, and 


to weep with me, on the hard fate that 


had befallen her beloved niece, _ | 
I will give you a faithful account af 
what 2 between us; as I expect 
that it will, upon the whole, adminiſter 
hope and comfort to you. | 
_ She pitied very much your good mo- 
ther, who, ſhe aſſured me, is obliged to 
act a part entirely contrary to her in- 


clinations; as ſhe herſelf, ſhe owns, had 
been in a great meaſure. 


/ 


She ſaid, that the poor lady was with 
great difficulty witheld from anſwering 
your letter to her; which had (as was 
your aunt's expreſſion) almoſt broken 


the heart of every-ane: that ſhe had 
reaſon to think, that ſhe was neither 


conſenting to your two uncles writing, 
por approving of what they wrote, 

She is ſue they all love you dearly; 

but have gone ſo far, that they know 
not how to recede. 
That, but for the abominable league 
which your brother had got every-body 
into, (he refuſing to ſet out for Scotland 
till it was renewed, and till they had 
all promiſed to take no ſtep towards a 
reconciliation jn his abſence but by his 
conſent; and to-which your fiſter's re- 
ſentments kept them up;) all would, 
before now, have happily ſubſided. 

That nobody knew the pangs which 
their inflexible behaviour gave them, 
ever ſince you had begun to write to 
them in ſo affecting and humble a ſtile, 
That, however, they were not in- 
clined to believe that you were either ſo 


6R 2 ill, 


* 
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iſſue of all theſe things. Lam, my be. 


loved young lady, your moſt affefionate 
and faithful © 1 1 
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311, or ſo penitent, as you really are; and 
Rill leſs, that Mr. Lovelace is in earneſt 
in his offers of marriage. | 

She is ſure, however, ſhe ſays, that 
all will ſoon. be well: and the ſooner 
for Mr. Morden's arrival: who is very 
zealous in your behalf. 

She wiſhed to Heaven, that you would 
accept of Mr. Lovelace, wicked as he 
has been, if he were now in earneſt. 

It had always, ſhe ſaid, been matter 
of aſtoniſhment to her, that ſo weak a 

ride in her couſin James, of making 
himſelf the whole family, ſhould in- 
duce them all to refuſe an alliance with 
ſuch a family as Mr. Lovelace's was. 
She would have it, that your going 
off with Mr. Lovelace, was the unhap- 
pieſt ſtep for your honour and your in- 


tereſt that could have been taken; for 


that although you would have had a ſe- 
vere trial the next day, yet it would 
probably have been the /aft; and your 


pathetick powers mult have drawn you 


off ſome ae at your mo- 
ther, at your uncle Harlowe, at your 
uncle Hervey, and herſelf. | 


But here (that the regret that you 
did not truſt to the event of that meet- 


ing, may not, in your preſent low way, 
too much afflict you) I mult obſerve, 
that it ſeems a little too evident, even 


from this opinion of your aunt's, that 


it was not abſolutely determined that all 
compulſion was deſigned to be avoided, 
ſince your freedom from it muſt have 
been owing to the party to be made 
among them by your perſuaſive elo- 


quence and dutiful expottulation, 


She owned, that ſome. of them were 
as much afraid of meeting you, as you 
could be of meeting them :—but wh 
ſo, if they deſigned, in the laſt inſtance, 
to give you your way ? 
_ Yovraunt told me, that Mrs. Wil- 
liams * had been with her, and aſked 
her opinion if it would be taken amiſs, 
if ſhe defired leave to go up, to attend 
her deareſt young lady in her calamity, 
Your aunt referred her to your mother: 
but had heard no more of it. 


Her daughter, (Miſs Dolly) ſhe ſaid, 


had been frequently earneſt with her on 
the ſame ſubje&; and renewed her re- 
queſt with the greateſt fervour when 
your firſt letter came to hand. 


| Your aunt ſays, that ſhe then being 


The former houſekeeper at Harlowe Place. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


very ill, wrote to your mother upon 
it, hoping it would not be taken amiſs 
if ſhe permitted Miſs Dolly to go; but 
that your ſiſter, as from your mother 
anſwered her, that now you ſeemed to 
be coming to, and to have a due ſenſe of 
your faults, you muſt be left entirely 
to their own management, | 

Miſs Dolly, ſhe ſaid, had pined ever 

ſince ſhe had heard of Mr. Lovelace's 
baſeneſs; being doubly mortified by it: 
firſt, on account of your ſufferin 83 
next, becauſe ſne was one who rejoiced 
in your getting off, and vindicated you 
for jt: and had incurred cenſure and 
ill- will on that account; eſpecially from 
your brother and fiſter; ſo that ſhe ſel. 
dom went to Harlowe Place, 
Make the beſt uſe of theſe intelli. 
gences, my deareſt young lady, for your 
conſolation. 

I will only add, that J am, with the 
molt fervent prayers for your recovery 
and reſtoration to favour, your ever- 
faithful | 


- JUDITH Nokrox. 


LETTER LXXII, 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MRs, 
JUDITH NORTON. 


= THURSDAY, AUG. 24. 
HE relation of ſuch a converſa- 

tion as paſſed between my aunt 

and you, would have given me pleaſure, 

had it come ſome time ago; becauſe it 
would have met with a ſpirit more in- 

duſtrious than mine uo is, to pick out 

remote comfort in the hope of a favour- 


y able turn that might one day have re- 


warded my patient duty. 
I did not doubt my aunt's good-will 
to me. Her affection I did not doubt. 
But ſhall we wonder that kings and 
princes meet with ſo little controul in 
their paſſions, be they ever ſo violent, 
when in a private family, an aunt, nay 
even a mother in that family, ſhall chuſe 
to give up a once favoured child againſt 
their own inclinations, rather than op- 
poſe an aſpiring young man, who had 
armed himſelf with the authority of 3 
father, who, when once determined, 
never would be expoſtulated with? 
And will you not blame me, if 


ſay, 


* CLARISSA HARLOWE. '. 


fay, that good ſenſe, that kindred in- 
dulgence, muſt be a little offended at 
the treatment I have met with; and if 
TJ own, that I think, that great rigour 
has been exerciſed towards me! And 
et I am now authorized to call it i- 
gour by the judgment of two excellent 
üſters, my mother and my aunt, who 
acknowledge (as you tell me from my 
aunt) that they have been obliged to 
join againſt me, contrary to their incli- 
nations; and that, even in a point which 
might ſeem to concern my eternal wel- 
fare, 6 
But 
For may not the inclihation my mother 
has given up, be the effect of a too fond 
indulgence, rather than that I merit the 
indulgence? And yet ſo petulantly per- 
_ verſe am I, that I muſttear myſelf from 
the ſubje&. | Hg : | 
All then that Iwill ſay further to it, 
at this time, is, that were the intended 
goodneſs to be granted to me but a week 
hence, it would poſſibly be too late 


Too late, I mean, to be of the conſo- 


lation to me, that I would wiſh from 
it: for what an inefficacious prepara- 


tion muſt T havebeen making, if it has 


not, by this time, carried me above 
But above what? Poor miſtaken crea- 
ture! Unhappy ſelf-deluder! that finds 
herſelf above nothing | Not able to 
ſubdue her own faulty impatience! _ 
But in-deed to have done with a ſub- 
ect, that I dare not truſt myſelf with; 


if it comes in your way, let my aunt 


Hervey, let my dear couſin Dolly, let 
the worthy Mrs. Williams, know, how 
exceedingly grateful to me their kind 
intentions and concern for me are: and, 
as the beſt warrant or juſtification of 
f een dae e (ſince I know that 
their favour for me is founded on the 
belief that I loved virtue) tell them, 
that I continued to love virtue to my 
laſt hour; as I preſume to hope it may 
be ſaid; and affure them, that I never 


made the leaſt awilfu] deviation, how- 


ever unhappy I became for one faulty 
ſep; which nevertheleſs was not owing 
to unworthy or perverſe motives. | 
Im very ſorry, that my couſin 
orden has taken a reſolution to ſee 

Mr. Lovelace. 2 * 
y apprehenſions on this intelligence 


de a great abatement to the pleaſure 
„„ 


V ses Letter XLIV. 


I muſt not go on at this rate. 
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J have in knowing that he ſtill loves 
me. d | 

My ſiſter's letter to me is a moſt af 
flicting one — So zeedleſsly, ſo ludicrouſ- 
by taunting !—But for that part of it 
that is ſo, I ought rather to pity her, 
than to be ſo much concerned at it as I 
am. 
I wonder what I have done to Mr. 
Brand—I pray God to forgive both 
him and his informants, whoever th 
be. But if the ſcandal ariſe ſolely 
from Mr. Belford's viſits, a very little 
time will confute it. Meanwhile the 
fon I ſhall ſend you, which I ſent to 

iſs Howe, will, I hope, ſatisfy you, 
my dear Mrs. Norton; as to my rea- 
ſons for admitting his viſits, . 

My ſiſter's taunting letter, and the 
inflexibleneſs of my dear friends But 
how do remoter- begun ſubjects tend to 
the point which lies neareſt the heart! 
As new- caught bodily diſorders all 
croud to a fractured or diſtempered 


art. — 
F I will break off, with requeſting your 
prayers, that I be bleſſed with patience 
and due reſignation; and with aſſurin 
ks that I am, and will be, to the laff 
our of my life, your equally grateful 
and affettionate © | 
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LETTER LXXIII. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
|  SARLOWS, © ne” 


TO HERS OF FRIDAY,, 
AUG. 1*.] HT 


YARMOUTH, ISLE OF WIGHT, AUG» 23. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND, N 
T Have read the letters, and copies of 

letters, you favoured me with: and 

I return them by a particular hand. 

I am extremely concerned at your 
indifferent ſtate of health: but I ap- 
prove of all your proceedings and pre- 
cautions in relation to the appointment 
of Mr. Belford for an office, in which, 

I hope, neither he nor'any-body elſe 

will be wanted to act, for many, very 
many years. | | 
I admire, and ſo we do all, that great- 
neſs of mind which can make you fo 
ſtedfaſtly deſpiſe (through ſuch induce- 


ments * 
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ments as no other woman could reſiſt, 
and in ſuch deſolate circumſtances as 
you have been reduced to) the wretch 


that ought to be ſo heartily deſpiſed and 


deteſted. 94 6 The 
What muſt the contents of thoſe 
Jetters from your relations be, which 


you will not communicate to me!—Fie_ 


Upon them! How my heart rifes ?— 
But I dare fay no more—Though you 
| yourſelf now begin to think they uſe 
you with great ſeverity. 
Every-body here is ſo taken with 
Mr, Hickman, (and the more from the 
Horror they conceive at the character of 
the deteſtable Lovelace) that I have 
been teazed to death almoſt. to name a 
day. This has given lim airs; and, 
did I nor keep him to it, he would be- 
have as careleſsly and as inſolently as 
if he were fure of me. I have been 


forced to mortify him no leſs than four 


times fince we have been here. 

I made him lately undergo a ſevere 
penance for ſome negligences that were 
not to be paſſed over: not de/egned ones, 
he ſaid: but that was a poor excuſe, as 
I told hi 


he ſhould never have come into my pre- 


fence more: that they were not, fhew-. 


ed his want of thought and attention; 
and thoſe were inexcuſable in a man 
only in his probatory ſtate. 


He hoped he had been more than in a 


probatory ſtate, he ſaid. 
© And therefore, Sir, might be more 
© careleſs 80 you add ingratitudeto 
© "negligence, and make what you plead 
as accident, that %, wants an ex- 
© cuſe, deſign, which deſerves none.” 
I would not ſee him for two days, and 


he was ſopenitent, and ſohumble, that - 


I bad like to have loſt myſelf, to make 
him amends: for, as you have ſaid, 
a, reſentment carried too high, often 
ends in an amends too humble. 

I long to be nearer to you: but that 
muſt not yet be, it ſeems. Pray, my 
dear, let me hear from you as often ag 

you can, bn 
May Heaven encreaſe your comforts, 
and reſtore your health, are the prayers 

of your ever faithful and affetionate 
| ANNA Howe. 


P. S. Excuſe me that I did notwrite 

before: it was owing to a little 

coaſting voyage I was obliged. to 
ive into. 1 


: for, had they been deſigned, 


very ſerious with you. 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
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LETTER LXXIV. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, T0 M133 


. HOWE, 


; FRIDAY, AVG, 2 


N are very obliging, my hs 


Miſs Howe, to account to me 
for your ſilence, I was eaſy in it, a 
J doubted not, that among ſuch near 


and dear friends as you are with, you 


was diverted from writing by ſome ſuch 
agreeable excurſion, as that you men- 
tion. 

I was in hopes that you had given 
over, at this time of day, thoſe ve 
ſprightly airs, which I have taken the 
liberty to blame you for, as often as 
you have given me occaſion to do ſo; 
and that has been very often. 

1 was always very grave with you 
upon this ſubje& ; and while yourown 


and a worthy man}s future happineſs 


are in the queſtion, I muſt enter into 
it, whenever you forget yourſelf, al- 
though I had not a day to live: and 
indeed I am very ill. | 

I am ſure it was not your intention to 
take your future nuſband with you to the 
little iſland, to make him look weak 
and filly among thoſe of your relations, 


who never before had ſeen him, Yet 


do you think it poſſible for them (how- 
ever prepared and reſolved they may be 
to like him) to forbear ſmiling at him, 


when they ſee him ſuffering under your 


whimſical penances? A modeſt man 
ſhould no more be made little in hit 
own eyes, than in the eyes of others, If 
he be, he will have a diffidence, which 


will give an aukwardneſs to every- 


thing he ſays or does: and this will be 
no more to the credit of your choice, 
than to that of the approbation he meets 
with from your friends, or to his own 
credit. £2 | 

T love an obliging, and even an bum- 


ble deportment in a man to the woman 


he adUreſſes. It is a mark of his po- 
liteneſs, and tends to give her that opt- 
nion of herſelf, which it may be ſup- 
poſed baſhful merit wants to be inſpired 
with. But if the woman exadts it wit 


an high hand, ſhe ſhews not either ber | 


own politeneſs or gratitude although 
T muſt confeſs ſhe does her courage- 
gave you expectation that I would be 


0, wy 
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o, my dear, that it had been my lot 


(as I was not permitted to live ſingle) 


to have met with a man by whom I 
could have acted generouſly and unre- 
ſervedly ! 


Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in 


order to haye a pretence againſt me, 
taxed-my behaviour to him wita ſtiff- 
neſs and diſtance, You, at one time, 


thought me guilty of ſome degree of 


E Difficult ſituations ſhould 


e allowed for; which often make 


ſeeming occaſions for cenſure unavoid- 


able. I deſerved not blame from him 
who made mine diffieult. And you, 
my dear, had I had any other man to 
deal with, or had he had but half the 
merit which Mr. Hickman has, would 
have found that my doctrine on this 
ſubje& ſhould have governed my prac- 
lice, | | 

But to put myſelf out of the queſtion 
Tul tell you what I ſhould think, 
were I an indifferent by-ſtander, of 


thoſe high airs of yours, in return for- 


Mr, Hickman's humble demeanour. 
© The lady thinks of having the gen- 
© tleman, I ſee plainly,” would I ſay. 
© But I ſee, as plainly, that ſhe has a 
© very great indifference to him: And 
© to what may this indifference be ow- 
© ing? To one or all of theſe confide- 
© rations, no doubt: that ſhe receives 
his addreſſes rather from motives of 
© convenience than choice; that ſhe 
© thinks meanly of his endowments 
© and intelle&s; at leaſt more highly 
© of her own: or, ſhe has not the ge- 
* neroſity to uſe that power with mo- 


* deration, which his great affection 


for her puts into her hands.“ 

How would you like, my dear, to 
have any of theſe things ſaid ? 

Then to give but the ſhadow of a 
reaſon for free-livers and free-ſpeakers 
to ſay; or to imagine, that Miis Howe 
gives her hand to a man who has no 
reaſon to expect any ſhare in her heart, 
Tam ſure you would not wiſh that ſuch 
a thing ſhould be ſo much as ſuppoled, 
Then all the regard from you to come 
afterwards; none to be ſhewn before; 
muſt, T ſhould think, be capable of 

eing conſtrued as a compliment to the 
and made at the expence of the 
Wife's and even of the ſex's delicacy. 

There is no fear that attempts could 
be formed by the moſt audacious [Two 
velace*s there cannot be!] upon a 

ater ſo revered for virtue, and ſo 


company. 


oo” 


ſpiſe a huſband by the example of one 
who is moſt concerned to do him ho- 
nour; What, my dear, think you of 
that? It is but too natural for envious 
men (and ho that knows Miſs Howe, 


will not envy Mr. Hickman!) to ſcoff 


at, and to jeſt upon, thoſe wha are 
treated with, or will bear indignity 
from a woman. AAA 

If a man ſo treated have a true and 
ardent love for the woman he addreſſes, 
he will be gafily over-awed by her diſ- 


pleaſure: and this will put him Nr 
led 


acts of ſubmiſſion, which will be 


meanneſi, And what woman of true 


ſpirit would like to have it faid, that 


ſhe would impoſe any-thing upon the 
man from whom ſhe one — expecta 
protection and defence, that ſhould be 
capable of being conſtrued as a mean- 
neſs, or unmanly abjectneſs in his be- 
haviour, even to herſelf ?—Nay, I am 
not ſure, and J aſk it of you, my dear, 


to reſolve me, whether, in your own 
opinion, it is not likely, that a woman 
of ſpirit will deſpiſe rather than value 


more, the man who will take patiently 
an inſv]t at her hands; deen 


I have always obſerved, that preju - 
dices in diifawour of a perſon at his 
firſt appearance, fix deeper, and are 
much mote difficult to be removed 
when fixed, than prejudices in favoyr: 
whether owing to envy, or to that ma- 
lignant principle fo eminently vifible 


in little minds, which makes them wiſh, 


to bring down the more worthy cha- 
racters to their own low level, I pre- 
tend not to determine. When once, 
therefore, a woman of your good 
ſenſe gives room to the world to think 
ſhe has not an high opinion of the 10- 


Der, whom, nevertheleſs, ſhe enter- 


tains, it will be very difficult for her 
afterwards, to make that world think 
ſo well as ſhe would have it, of the 
huſband ſhe has choſen. | 


Give me leave to obſerve, that to 


condeſcend with dignity, and to com- 
mand with ſuch kindneſs, and ſaweerneſs 
of manners, as ſhould let the conde- 
ſcenſion, while in a ſingle ſtate, be ſeen 
and acknowledged, are points,' which 
a wiſe woman, knowing ber man, 
ſhould aim at: and a wiſe woman, I 
ſhould think, would chuſe to live ſin- 


gle all her life rather than give herſelf 
R | | to 
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to a man whom ſhe thinks unworthy 
of a treatment ſo noble. 

But when a woman lets her lover 
ſee, that ſhe has the generoſity to ap- 
prove of and reward a well-meant ſer- 
vice; that ſhe has a mind that lifts her 
above the little captious follies, which 
ſome (too licentiouſly, I hope) attri- 
bute to the ſex in general: that ſhe re- 
ſents not (if ever ſhe thinks ſhe has 
reaſon to be diſpleaſed) with petu- 
lance, or through pride: nor thinks 
it neceſſary to inſiſt upon little points, 
to come at or ſecure great ones, per- 
haps not proper to be'aimed at: nor 
leaves room to ſuppoſe ſhe has ſo much 


cauſe to doubt her own merit, as to put 


the love of the man ſhe intends to fa- 
vour, upon diſagreeable or arrogant 
trials: but lets reaſon be the principal 
guide of her actions — She will then ne- 
ver fail of that true reſpect, of that 
fincere veneration, which ſhe wiſhes to 
meet with; and which will make her 
Judgment after marriage conſulted, 
ſometimes with a preference toa man's 
own; at other times, as a delightful 
confirmation of his. 
And fo much, my beloved Miſs 
Howe, for this ſubje&t ow, and I 
dare ſay for ever ! | 
Iwill begin another letter by-and- 
by, and ſend both together. Mean 


time, I am, &c. 


LETTERS . 
MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO MISS 
\ HOWE, 


N this letter the lady acquaints 
' Miſs Howe with Mr. Brand's 
report; with her ſiſter's fray 
either that ſhe will go abroad, or 
proſecute Mr. Lovelace. She com- 
plains of the ſevere letters of ber 
uncle Antony and her ſiſter; but in 
milder terms iban they deſerved. 
She ſends her Dr. Lewen's letter, 
and the copy of her anſaver to it. 
She tells ber of the difficulties ſbe had 
| been under to avoid ſeeing Mr. 
Lovelace. She gives her the con- 
tents of the letter ſhe wrote to him 
to divert him from bis propoſed vi- 
fit: ſhe is afraid, ſhe ſays, that it 
is a flep that is not Arial right, if 
allegory or metaphor be not allow 
ablè to one in her circumſtances, 


CLARISSA 


HARLOWE. 
She informs ber of ber 'couſn AH. 


den's arrival and readineſs to take 
her part with ber relations; of his 
adeſigned interview with My, 
Lovelace; and tells her aubat her 
apprehenſions are upon it. 
She gives her the my! mn of the con. 
verſation between her aunt Heroen 
and Mrs. Norton. And then adi;; 


Bur were they ever ſo favourably 
inclined to me now, what can they do 
for me? I wiſh, and that for their ſakes 
more than for my own, that they would 
yet relent—But I am very iJIl-I muſt 


drop my pen — A ſudden faintneſs 


overſpreads my heart — Excuſe my 


crooked writing i- Adieu, my dear! 


Adieu! | 
| THREE O'CLOCK, FRIDAY, 
ONCE more, I reſume my pen, I 


thought I had taken my laſt farewel of 


you, I never was ſo very oddly af- 
fected: ſomething that ſeemed totally 
to overwhelm my faculties—I don't 
know how to deſcribe it—T believe I 
do amiſs in writing fo much, and tak- 
ing too much upon me: but an aire 
mind, though clouded. by bodily ill- 
neſs, cannot be idle. 


I! ſee if the air, and a diſcontinued 
attention, will help me. But if it 
will not, don't be concerned for me, 


my dear. I ſhall be happy. Nay, I 
am more fo already, than of late I 
thought I could ever be in this life.— 
Yet how this body clogs !—How it en- 
cumbers ! | [ 
| SEVEN O'CLOCK» 
I COULD not ſend this letter away 
with ſo melancholy an ending, as you 
would have thought it. So I deferred 
cloſing it, till I ſaw how it ſhould be 


on my return from my airing: and 


now I muſt ſay, I am quite another 


thing: ſo alert that I could proceed 


with as much ſpirit as I began, and 
add more preachment to your lively 
ſubject, if I had not written more 
than enough upon it already, _ 


I wiſh you would let me give you 


and Mr. Hickman joy. Do, my dear. 
I ſhould take ſome to myſelf, if you 
would. 1 
My reſpectful compliments to all 
your friends, as well to thoſe 1 have 
the honour to know, as to thoſe I do 
not know. | 3 
An furprized with 

I HAVE j ri 
I HAvE juſt now been furp 1 


— fe 
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a letter from one whom I long ago gave 
vp all thoughts of hearing from. From 
Mr. Wyerley. I wil) incloſe it. You'll 
be ſurprized at it, as much as I was. 
This ſeems to be a man whom TI might 
have reclaimed. But I could not love 
him, Yet I hope I never treateri him 
with arrogance. Indeed, my dear, if 
I am not too partial to myſelf, I think 
] refuſed him with more gentleneſs, 


than you retain ſomebody elſe. And 
this recollection Hg me leſs pain than 


1 ſhould havehad in the other cafe, on 
receiving this inftance of a, generoſity 
that affects me. I will alfo incloſe the 
rough draught of my anſwer, as 
2s ] have tranſcribed it. | 

If I begin another ſheet, I ſhall 
write to the end of it: wherefore I will 
only add, my prayers for your honour 
and proſperity, and for a long, long, 
happy lite; and that, when it comes 
to be wound up, you may be as calm 
and as eaſy at quitting it, as I hope in 
God I ſhall be. I am, and will be, to 
the lateſt moment, your truly-affcc- 
linate and obliged ſervant, 


ſoon 


CL, HARLOWE. 
LETTER LEXVI. 


WR. WYERLEY, ro MISS CLARISSA 
| HARLOWE., 


1 WEDNESDAY, AUG, 23. 
DFARYTST MADAM, 
1 will be ſurprized to find re- 
newed, at this diſtance of time, 
an addreſs fo poſitively, though ſo po- 
litely diſcouraged : but, however it be 
received, I zuft renew it, Everybody 
has heard, that you have been vilely 
treated by a man, who, to treat you ill, 
mult be the vileſt of men, Every-bo- 


dy knows your juſt reſentment of his 


aſe treatment: that you are deter- 
mined never to be reconciled to him: 


and that you perſiſt in theſe ſentiments 


againſt all the entreaties of his noble 
relations, againſt all the prayers and 
repentance of his ignoble ſelf. And 
all the world that have the honour to 
know you, or have heard of him; ap- 
plaud your reſolutjion, as worthy of 
Yourſelf; worthy of your virtue, and 
_ 7 ＋ 4 which was always 

ubuted to you by every one who 


a . 
WL. 


— 
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But, Madam, were all the world to 
have been of a different opinion, it 
could never have altered mine. I ever 
loved you; Jever mft love you. Vet 
have 1 endeavoured to reſign to my 
hard fate. When Thad ſo many ways, 
in vain, ſought to move you in my fa- 
vour, I ſat down ſeemingly contented; 


T even wrote to you, that I avould fit 
down contented. And J endeavoured 
to make all my friends and compa- 


nions think I was. But nobod 
knows what pangs this ſelf. defiial col 
me! In vain did the chace, in vain did 


_— 


travel, in vain did lively company of- 


fer themſelyes, and were embraced in 
their turn: with redoubled force did 
my paſſion for you renew my unhap- 
pinefs, when I looked into myſelf, in- 


to my own heart; for there did your 


charming image ht enthroned; and you 
engrofſed me all, _ 

I truly deplore thoſe misfortunes, 
and thoſe ſufferings, for your 'ox0# 
ſake! which, nevertheleſs, encourage 
me to renew my bold hope. I know 
not particulars. I dare not enquire 


after them; becauſe my ſufferingy 
would be increaſed with the know- 


ledge of what yours have been. I 
therefore deſire not to know more than 


whit common report wounds my ears 


with; and what is given me to know, 


by your abſence from your cruel fa- 
mily, and from the ſacred place, where 


I, among numbers of your rejected 
admirers, uled to be twice a week ſure 


to behold you doing credit to that ſer- 


vice of which your example gave me 
the higheſt notions. 


But whatever be 
thoſe misfortunes, of whatſoever na- 


ture thoſe ſufferings, I ſhall bleſs' the 


occaſion for my own fake, (though 
for yours curſe the author of them) if 


they may give me the hoppineſs to 


know, that this my renewed addreſs 


may not be abſolutely rejzeted,—Only 
give me hope, that it may one day meet 


with encouragement, if in the interim 
nothing happen, either in my morals 
or behaviour, to give you freſh offence, 


Give me but hope of this—Not abſo- 
lutely to reject me is all the hope T aſk 


for; and I will love you, if poſſible, 
ſtill more than I ever loved your And 
that for your ſufferings; for well you 
deſerve to be loved, even to adoration, 
who can, for honour's and for virtue's 
fake, ſubdue a paſſion Which common 


ſpirits [I ſpeak Rey 1 | 
Res 1 | 
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find invincible; and this at a time when 
the black offender kneels and ſuppli- 
cates, as I am well afjured he does, 
io his friends likewiſe ſupplicating 
or him) to be forgiven. | 

That you cannot forgive him, not 
forgive him ſo as to receive him again 
into favour, is no wonder. His of- 
fence is againſt virtue: this is a part of 
your eſſence. What magnanimity is 
this! How juſt to yourtelf, and to 
your ſpotleſs character! Is it any me- 
rit to admire more than ever a lady who 
can ſo exaltedly diſtinguiſh? It is not. 
I cannot plead it. = TD 

What hope have I left, may it be 


ſaid, when my addreſs was before re- 
jected, now, that your ſufferings, ſo 


n0biy borne, have, with all good judges, 


- exalted your character? Vet, Madam, 


J have to pride myſelf in this, that 
while your friends (not looking upon 
you in the juſt light 1 do) perſecute and 
baniſh you; while your eſtate is with- 


held from you, and threatened (as I 


know) to be witheld, as long as the 
chicaning law, or rather the chicane- 
ries of it's practiſers, can keep it from 
you. While you are deſtitute of pro- 


tection; every-body ſtanding aloof, 
either through fear of the injurer of 
one family, or of the hard-hearted of 


the other; I pride myſelf, I ſay, to 
ſtand forth, and offer my fortune, and 
my life, at your devotion. With a 
ſelſiſb hope, indeed: I ſhould be too 
great an hypocrite not to own this! 
And I know how much you abhor in- 
ſincerity. | | 

But, whether you encourage that 
hope or not, accept my beſt ſervices, I 
beſeech yon, Madam: and be pleaſed 
to excuſe nie for a piece of honeſt art, 
which the nature of the caſe (doubt- 
ing the honour of your notice other- 
wiſe) makes me chuſe to conclude 
with—It is this: 9 

If I am ſtill to be the moſt unhappy 


of men, let your pen by one line tell 


me ſo, If I am permitted to indulge 


I 


a hope, however dittznt; your filence 


ſhall be deemed by me, the happieſt in- 


dication of ir that you can give=Ex- 


cept that i happier—(the happieſt that 
can befal me) a ſigniſication that you 
will accept the tender of that life and 


. fortune, which it would be my pride 


and my glory to ſacrifice in your ſer- 
vice, leaving the reward to yourſelf. 
Be your determination as it may, 


I muſt for ever admire and love you 
Nor will I ever change my condition, 
while you live, whether you changes 
yours or not : for, having once had the 
preſumption to addreſs you, I cannot 
ſtoop to think of any other woman: 
and this I folemnly declare in the 
preſence of that God, whom I daily 
pray to bleſs and protect you, be your 
determination what it will with regard 
to, deareſt Madam, your moſt dented 
and ever-affectionate and faithful je. 
„ | 


ALEXANDER WyYERLEty, 


LETTER LXXVIL 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, T0 
| ALEXANDER WYERLEY, ESQ, 


SIR, SATURDAY, AUG, 26, 
HE generoſity of your purpoſe 
would have commanded not only 
my notice, but my thanks, although 
you had ot given me the alternative 
you are pleaſed to call artful, And I 
do therefore give you my thanks for 
your kind letter. | 
At the time you diſtinguiſhed me by 
your favourable opinion, I told you, 
Sir, that my choice was the ſingle life, 
And moſt truly did I tell you ſo. 
When that was not permitted me, 
and I looked round upon the ſeveral gen- 
tlemen who had been propoſed to me, 
and had reaſon to believe that therewas 
not one of them againſt whoſe morals 
or principles there lay not ſome ex- 
ception, it would not have been much 
to be wondered at, if FANCY had been 
allowed to give a preference, where 
JUDGMENT was at a loſs to determine. 
Far be it from me to ſay this with a 


deſign to upbraid you, Sir, or to re- 


flect upon you. I always wiſhed you 
well. You had reaſon to think T 
did. You had the generoſity to be 


pleaſed with the frankneſs of my beha- 


viour to you; as I had with that of 
yours to me: and I am ſorry, very 
ſorry, to be now told, that the acquieſ- 
cence you obliged me with, gave you 

fo much pain. | 
Had the option I haye mentioned been 
allowed me afterwards, (as I not only 
withed but propoſed) things had not 
happened that did happen. But there 
was a kind of fatality by which our 
whole family was impelled, as 175 
. | ; 


ſa 
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fay; and which none of us were per- 
mitted to avoid. But this is a ſubject 
that cannot be dwelt upon. « 
As matters are, I have only to wiſh, 
for your own ſake, that you will encou- 


rage and cultivate thoſe good motions 


in your mind, to which many paſſages 
in your kind and generous letter, now 


before me, muſt. be owing. Depend 


upon it, Sir, that ſuch motivnswrought 
into habit, will yield you pleaſure at a 
time when nothing elſe can.” And at 
preſent, ſhining out in your actions 
and converſation, will commend you 
to the worthieſt of our ſex. For, Sir, 
the man who is good upon choice, as 
well as by education, has that quality 
in himſelf, which ennobles the human 


race, and without which the moſt dig- 


nified by birth or rank are ignoble. 
As to the reſolution you ſolemnly 
make not to marry while I live, I ſhould 


be concerned at it, were I not morally. 


ſure, that you may keep it and yet not 
be detrimented by it: ſince a few, a very 
few days, will convince you, thatI am 
got above all human dependence; and 
that there is no need of that protection 
and favour, which you ſo generoully 
offer to, Sir, your obliged auell-auiſber, 
aud bumble ſervant, = ' © 

= „„ Ch. MARLOWE. 


LETTER LXXVIII. 
MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. 


MONDAY NOON, AUG. 28. 


interment laſt night, as near as 
we could. gueſs, Lord M. Mowbray, 


and myſelf, toaſted once, To the me- 


* mory of honeft Tom Belton;* and by a 


quick tranſition to the living, © Health 5 


%% Miſs Harlowe;* which Lord M. 
obligingly began, and, Jo the happy 
_ * reconculiation;? and then we ſtuck in 
a remembrance, * To honeſt Fack Bel- 
Jord, who, of late, we all agreed, is 

come an uſeful and humane man; 
and one who prefers his friend's ſervice 
to his own. | 


But what is the meaning I hear no- 
ing from thee *? 


not let me into the grounds of the ſud- 


* 


from me. 


A? OUT the time of poor Belton's 


And why doſt thou 
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den reconciliation between my beloved 
and her friends, and the cauſe of the 
generous invitation which ſhe gives me 


of attending her at her father's ſome 


time hence ? | | 

Thou muſt certainly have been let 
into the ſecret by this time; and I can 
tell thee, I ſhall be plaguy jealous if 
there be any one thing paſs between my 
angel and thee, that is to be concealed 
For either I am a principal 
in this cauſe, or I am nothing. 

I have diſpatched Will to know the 
reaſon of 'thy neglect. 

But, let me whiſper'a word or two 
in thy ear. I begin to be afraid, after 
all, that this letter was a ſtratagem to 
get me out of town, and for nothing 
elſe: for, in the firſt place, Tourville, 
in a letter IJ received this morning, tells 


me, that the lady is actually very ill. 


[I am ſorry for it with all my foul ! 


This, thou'lt ſay, I may think a rea- 


ſon why ſhe cannot ſet out as yet: but 
then I Have heard, on the other hand, 
but laſt night, that the family is as im- 
placable as ever; and my lord and I ex- 
pect this very afternoon a viſit from 
Colonel Morden; who undertakes, it 
ſeems, to queſtion me as to my inten- 


tion with regard to his couſin. 


This convinces me, that if the has 


apprized her friends of my offers to her, 


they will not believe me to be in ear- 
neſt, till they are aſſured that I am fo 
from my own mouth. But then I un- 
derſtand, that the intended viſit is an 
officiouſneſs of Morden's own, with- 
out the deſire of any of her friends. 
Now, Jack, what can a man make 
of all this? My intelligence as to the 
continuance of her family's implaca- 
bleneſs is not to be doubted; and yet 
when I read her letter, what can one 
ſay !—Surely, the dear little rogue will 
not lye! 


I never knew her diſpenſe with her 


word, but once: and that was, when 


ſhe promiſed to forgive me after the 
dreadful fire that had like to have hap- 
pened at our mother's, and yet would 
not ſee me the next day, and after- 
wards made her. eſcape to Hampſtead, 
in order to avoid forgiving me: and as 
ſhe ſeverely ſmarted for this departure 
from her honour given, (for it is a ſad 
thing for good people to break their 


£ Mr. Belford had yet not nt him his laſt · written letter. His reaſon for which 
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| word when it is in their power to keep 
it) one would not expect, that ſhe ſhould 
ſet about deceiving again; more eſpe- 


cially by the premeditation of writing. 


Thou, perhaps, wilt aſk, What ho- 
© neſt man is obliged to keep his promiſe 
with a highwayman !' for well I know 
thy unmannerly way of making com- 
pariſons: but I ſay, every honeſt man 


15—And Iwill give thee an illuſtration. 


lere is a marauding varlet, who de- 
mands your money, with a piſtol at 
your breaſt, You haye neither money 
nor valuable effects about you; and 
romiſe ſolemnly, if he will ſpare your 
life, that you will ſend him an agreed 


09981006 by ſuch a day, to ſuch a 


Ce. 5 5 
The queſtion is, if your life is not 
in the fellow's power ? | | 
How he came by the power is ano- 


ther queſtion; for which he muſt an- 


fwer with bi life when caught—So he 
runs riſque for riſque. | Ds 
Now if he give you your life, does 
he not give, think you, a valuable con- 
fideration for the money you engage 
your honour to ſend him! If not, the 
ſum muſt be exorbitant, or your life is 
a very paltry one, even in your own 
Opinion, | 1 
I need not make the application; 
and J am ſure, that even thou thyſelf, 
who never ſpareſt me, and thinkeſt thou 


Kknoweſt ny heart by thy own, canſt not 


poſſibly put the caſe in a ſtronger light 
againſt me. | 
Then, why do good people take upon 
| themſelves to cenſure, as they do, per- 
ſons leſs ſcrupulous than themſelves? 
Is it not becauſe the latter allow them - 
ſelves in any liberty, in order to carry 
a point? And can my not doing my 
duty, warrant another for not doing 
Ji? Thou wilt not ſay it can. | 
And how would it found, to put the 
Eaſe as ſtrongly, once more, as my 
greateſt enemy would put it, both as to 
Jad and in word. Here has that 
© profligate wretch Lovelace broken his 
vo with and deceived Miſs Clariſſa 
© Harlowe.—A. vile fellow l' would an 
enemy ſay: but it is like him.“ But 
when it comes to be ſaid, that the pious 
Clariſſa has broken her word with and 
deceived Lovelace; Good Lord!” 
would every-one ſay, © Sure 1t cannot 
= be $p a a | 
Upon my ſoul, Jack, ſuch is the ve- 
neration I have for this admirable wo- 
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man, that Jam ſhocked barely at put. 
ting the cale—And ſo wilt thou, if 
thou reſpecteſt her as thou oughteſf; 
for thou knowelt, that men and . 


men, all the world over, form their 


opinions of one another, by each per. 


ſon's profeſſions and known practices. 


In this lady, therefore, it would be ag 
unpardonable to tell a wilful untruth, ag 
it would be ſtrange if I keep my word. 
In love-caſes, I mean; for as to the 


reſt, T am an honeſt moral man, as all 


who know me can teſtify. 
And what, after all, would this lady 
deſerve if ſhe has deceived me in this 
caſe? For did ſhe not ſer me prancing 
away upon Lord M.'s bett nag, to 
Lady Sarah's, and to Lady Betty's, 
with an ere& and triumphing coun- 
tenance, to ſhew them her leiter to me? 
And let me tell thee, that I have re. 
ceived their congratulations upon it; 
Well, and now, coun Lovelace,” 
cries one; Well, and now, coufin 
Lovelace, cries other; I hope 
you'll make the beſt of huſbands to 
* ſa excellent and fo forgiving a lady? 
And now we ſhall ſoon have the plea. 
© fureot looking upon youuasareformet 


. man!“ added one. — And now we 


ſhall ſee/you in the way we have ſo 
c 


long wiſhed you to be in!” cried ou 
the other. | 

My couſins Montague alfo have been 
ever ſince rejoicing in the new relation- 
flip. Their charming couſin, and 


their lovely couſin, at every word! 


And how dearly they will love ker! 
What leſſons they will take from her! 
And yet Charlotte, who pretends to 
have 18 eye of an eagle, was for figd- 
ing out ſome myſtery in the ſtyle and 
manner, till I overbore her, and laugh- 
ed her out of it. | 
As for Lord M. he has been in hour- 


ly expectation of being ſent to with 


propolals of one ſort or other from the 
Harlowes: and ſtill we have it, that ſuch 
propofals will be made by Colonel Mor- 
den when he comes; and that the Har- 
lowes only put on a face of irrecon- 
cileableneſs, till they know the iſſue of 
Morden's viſit, in order to make tbe 
better terms with us. 

Indeed, if I had not undoubted rea- 


ſon, as 1 ſaid, to believe the continu- 
ance of their antipathy to me, and im- 


placableneſs to her, I ſhould be apt io 
think there might be ſome foundation 


for my lord's conjecture; for there * | 
\ : -C 


ur led 
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curſed deal of low — in all that 


lv, except in the angel of it; who 
7 work 3 of ſoul, that the 


deſpiſes cunning, both name and thing. 


What I mean by all this, is, to let 
thee ſe, what a ſtupid figure I hall 


make to all my own family, if my 
Clariſſa has been capable, as Gulliver 


ja his abominable Yahoo ſtory phraſes 
it, of ſaying the thing that is uot. By 
my ſoul, Jack, if it were only that I 
ould be owt wilted by ſuch a novice at 
plotting, and that it would make me 
Fook ally tomy kinſwomen here, who 


know I value mylelf upon my con- 


trivances, it would dex me to the heart; 
and 1 would inftantly clap a feather - 


bed into à coach-and-fix, and fetch her 
_ ſick or well, and marry her at 


my leiſure. ; 
But Colonel Morden is come, and L 
muſt break off. (3 
LETTER IXX M. 


MI. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Lack, ESQ, 


MONDAY NIGHT, AUG: 28, 


[ Doubt you' will be all impatience, 


that you have not heard from me 


fince mine of Thurſday laſt. You 


would be ftill more ſo, if you knew that 
I had by me a letter ready- written. 

I went early yefterday morning to 
Epſom; and found every-thing diſ- 
_ poſed according to the directions I had 
left on Friday; and at night the ſolemn 
office was performed. 'Fourville was 
there; and behaved very decently, and 
with greater concern than I thought 


be would ever have expreſſed for any- 
body. | | 


. Thomaſine, they told me, in a kind 


of diſguiſe, was in an obſcure pew, 
but of curioſity, (for it ſeems, the was 


far from ſhewing any tokens of grief) 


to {ce the laſt office performed for the 


man whoſe heart ſhe had fo largely con- 


tibuted to break. 5 


I was obliged to ſtay l till this afjer- 
noon, to ſettle ſeveral neceſſary matters, 
and to ditect inventories to be taken, in 
order for apprajſement; for every -thing 
18 to be turned into money, hy bis will. 
Upreſented his ſiſter with the hundred 
buneas the poor man left me as his 
ekccutor, and defired her to continue 


/ 


/ 


in the houſe, and take the direction of 
every-thing, till I could hear from his 
nephew at Antigua, who is heir at law. 


He had left her but fifty pounds, al- 
though he knew her indigence; and 
that it was owing to a vile huſhand, 


and not to herſelf, that He was indi- 
gent. 4 

© The poor man left about two hun- 
dred pounds in money; and two hun- 
dred pounds in two Eaſt India bonds; 
and Iwill contrive, if I can, to make 


up the poor woman's fifty pounds, and 


my hundred guineas, two hundred 
pounds to her; and then ſhe will have 
ſome little matter coming in certain, 
which I will oblige her to keep out of 
the hands of a ſon, who has compleat- 
ed that ruin which his father had very 
near effected. | 4 55 

I gave Tourville his twenty pounds, 
and will ſend you and Mowbray yours 
by the firſt order. | . 

And fo much for poor Belton's af- 


fairs till I ſee you. 


I got to town in the evening, and 
went directly to Smith's. I found Mrs. 
Lovick and Mrs. Smith in the back- 
ſhop, and I faw they had been both in 
tears, They rejoiced to ſee me, how- 
ever; and told me, that the doctor and 
Mr. Goddard were but juſt gone; as 
was allo the worthy clergyman, who 
often comes to pray by her; and all 


three were of opinion, that ſhe would 


hardly live to ſee the entrance of ano- 
ther week, I was not ſo much ſur- 


prized as grieved; for I had feared-as 


much when I left her on Saturday. 


I ſent up my compliments; and ſhe 
returned, that ſhe would take it for a 


favour if I would call upon her in the 


morning, by eight o'clock. Mrs. Lo- 


vick told me, that ſhe had fainted away 
on Saturday, while ſhe was writing, 


as ſhe had done likewiſe the day be- 


fore; and having received benefit then 
by a little turn in a chair, ſhe was car- 
ried abroad again. She returned ſome- 
what better; and wrote till late; yet 
had a pretty good night; and went to 
Covent Garden church in the morning: 


but came honie ſv ill, that ſhe was oblig- 


ed to lay down. | 


When the aroſe, ſeeing how much 
erieved Mrs, Lovick and Mrs, Smith 
were for her, ſhe made apologies for the 

trouble the gave them — © You were 
© happy,” faid the, before I came hi- 


6 ther, 
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© ther. It was a cruel] thing in me to 
© come among honeſt ſtrangers, and to 
© be ſick and dig with you.“ 2 
When they touched upon the irre 
concileableneſs of her friends, I have 
c had ill offices done me to them,” ſaid 
ſhe, and they do not know how 111 I 
© am; nor will they believe any-thing 


© L ſhould write. But yet I cannot 


© ſometimes forbear thinking it a little 
© hard, that out of ſo many near and 
© dear friends as I have living, not one 
© of them will vouchſafe to look upon 
© me,—No old ſervant, no old friend,” 
proceeded ſhe, * to bepermitted to come 
. © near me, without being ſure of incur- 
© ring diſpleaſure! And to have ſuch 
a great work to go through by mv- 


© have every thing to think of as to my 
© temporal matters, and to order, to my 


© very intermentl-No dear mother,“ 


ſaid the ſweet ſufferer, to pray by me 
and bleſs me!. No kind ſiſter to ſoothe 
and comfort me l- But come, recol- 
lected ſhe, © how do I know but all is 
for the beſt If I can but make a right 


uſe of my diſcomforts?: Pray for me, 


< Mrs. Lovick—Pray for me, Mrs. 


< Smith, that I may—I have great need 


of your prayers— This cruel man has 
© diſcompoſed me. His perſecutions 
© have given me a pain juſt here, [put- 


ting her hand to her heart ]Þ—* What a 


© ſtep has he made me take to avoid 
© him!—Who can touch pitch, and not 

© be defiled? - He has made a bad ſpi- 
© rit take poſſeſſion of me, I think 
Broken in upon all my duties. And 
will not yet, I doubt, let me be at reſt, 
Indeed he is very cruel—But, this is 


grace, I ſlrall be eaſier to-morrow, and 
eſpecially if I have no more of his 
tormentings, and if I can get a tole- 


A a A a a aA a a a a 


eleven, that I may.“ | 

She ſaid, That though this was ſo⸗ 
heavy a day with her, ſhe was at other 
times, within theſe few days paſt eſpe- 
cially, bleſſed with bright hours; and 
particularly, that ſhe had now-and- 
then ſuch joyful aſſurances, (which ſhe 
hoped were not preſumptuous ones) 
that God would receive her to his mercy,' 


that ſhe could hardly contain herſelf, ' 


and was ready to think herſelf above 
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one of my trials, I believe. By God's 


rable night. And I will fit up till 
/ 
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© what,” inferred ſhe to Mrs. Lovick 
© muſt be the ſtate itſelf, the very aſpi. 
* rations after which have often caſt a 
£ beamy light through the thickeſtdark. 
© neſs, and when I have been at the 
© loweſt ebb, have diſpelled the black 


clouds of deſpondency ?—as I hope 


they ſoon will this ipirit of repining,” 
She had a pretty good night, it ſeems; 
and this morning went in a chair to St. 
Dunſtan's Church. | 
The chairmen told Mrs. Smith, that 
after prayers," (for ſhe did not return 
till between nine and ten) they carried 
her to a houſe in Fleet Street, whither 
they never waited on her before. And 
where doſt think this was? Why to an 


undertaker's ( - Good Heaven! what a 
« ſelf, a yqung creature as I am, and to 


woman is this! — She went into the 
back - ſhop, and talked with the maſter 
of it about half an hour, and came from 
him with great ſerenity; he waiting up- 


on her to her chair with a reſpectful 


countenance, but full of curioſity and 
ſeriouſneſs. | | 

*T 1s evident, that ſhe then went to 
beſpeak her houſe that ſhe talked of — 
* As ſoon as you can, Sir, were her 
words to him as ſhe got into the chair, 
Mrs. Smith told me this with the ſame 
ſurprize and grief that J heard it. 

She was very ill in the afternoon, 
having got cold either at St. Dunſtan's, 


or at chapel, and ſent for the clergy- 


man to pray by her; and the women, 
unknown to her, ſent both for Dr. H. 
and Mr. Goddard; who were juſt gone, 
as I told you, when I came to pay my 
reſpects to her this evening. 

And thus have I recounted from the 
good women what paſſed to this night 
ſince my abſence. | | 
I long for to-morrow, that I may ſee 


her: and yet *tis ſuch a melancholy 


longing, as I never experienced, and 
know not how to deſcribe, 


TUESDAY, AuG. 20» 


i I was at Smith's at half an hour. 


after ſeven. They told me that the lady 


was gone in a chair to St. Dunſtan s; 
but was better than ſhe had been on 


either of the two preceding days; and 


that ſhe ſaid to Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. 


Smith, as ſhe went into the chair—* I t 
have a good deal to anſwer for to you, 


* my good friends, for my vapouriſn 


dis earth while ſhe was in it: — And © converſation of laſt night, 
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If, Mrs. Lovick,” ſaid ſhe, ſmiling, 
I have no new matters to diſcompoſe 
« me, I believe my ſpirits will hold out 
0 purely. FRE : jo 

She returned immediately after pray- 


"4 Mr: Belford,' ſaid ſhe, as ſhe en- 
tered the back-ſhop where I was, (and 
upon my approaching her) I am very 
glad to fee you. You have been per- 
« forming for your poor friend a kind 
« laſt office. Tis not long ago ſince 
you did the ſame for a near relation. 
js it not a little hard upon you, that 
« theſe troubles ſhould fall ſo thick to 
© your lot? But they are charitable 
offices: and it is a praiſe to your hu- 
© manity, that poor dying people know 
© not where to chuſe ſo well. 
Ttold her I was ſorry to hear ſhe had 
been ſo ill ſince I had the honour to at- 


tend her; but rejoiced to find, that now 


ſhe ſeemed a good deal better, 

{It will be ſometimes better and ſome- 
© times worſe,” replied ſhe, with poor 
© creatures, when they are balancing 
© between life and death. But no more 


© of theſe matters juſt now. I hope, 
© Sir, you'll breakfaſt with me. I was 


quite vapouriſh yeſterday. I had a 


very bad ſpirit upon me. Had I not, 
Mrs. Smith? But TI hope I ſhall be no 


© more ſo. And to-day I am perfectly 
* ſerene. This day riſes upon meas if 
* it would be a bright one.” | 

She defired me to walk up, and in- 
vited Mr, Smith and his wife, and Mrs. 
Lovick alſo, to breakfaſt with her. I 
was better pleated with her livelineſs 
than with her looks. EEE 

T de good people retiring after break - 
faſt, the following converſation paſſed 
between us. ” NT as 
_ * Pray, Sir, let me aſk you,” ſaid ſhe, 
*if you think I may promiſe myſelf 
* that I ſhall be no more moleſted by 
* your friend “? FO 
I hefitated : for how could I anſwer 
or ſuch a man ? ATC "IS 
© What ſhall Ido if he comes again ? 
* —You ſee how I am.—I cannot fly 
from him now, —If he has any pity 
* left for the poor creature whom he 
has thus reduced, let him not come. 

—But have you heard from him late: 
ly? And will he come? 
hope not, Madam. I have not 
* heard from him ſince Thuriday laſt, 
* that he went out of town, rejoicing in 


f the. hopes your letter gave him of 3 
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reconciliation between your friends 
and you, and that he might in good 
time ſee you at your father's; and he 
is gone down to give all his friends 


upon it. 

* Alas for me! I ſhall then ſurely 
| have him come up to perſecute me 
again! As ſoon as he diſcovers that 


away, he will come up; and who 
knows but even zow he is upon the 
road? I thought I was ſo bad, that 
© TI ſhoukd have been out of his and 


K aA a” a K - 


© every-body's way before now; for I 


expected not, that this contrivance 
© would ſerve me above two or three 


days; and by this time he mult have 
found out, that I am not ſo happy as 


© to have any hope of a reconciliation 
© with my _— and then he will 


come, if it be only in revenge for what 
© he will think a deceit, but is not, I 


© hope, a wicked one.” | 


I believe I looked ſurprized, to hear 


her confeſs that her letter was a ſtrata- 


gem only; for ſhe ſaid, © You wonder, 
Mr. Belford, I obſerve, that I could 
© be guilty of ſuch an artifice. I doubt 
6 it is not right: it was done in a hurry 
© of ſpirits. How could IU fee a man 
© who had fo mortally injured me; yet, 
6 pretending ſorrow for his crimes, 
© (and wanting to ſee me) could be- 
have with ſo much ſhocking levity, 
* as he did, to the honeſt people of the 
© houſe? Yet, *tis ſtrange too, that nei- 
ther you nor he found out my mean- 
. 
o 


ing on peruſal of my letter. You have 


ſeen what I wrote, no doubt?“ 
© I have, Madam. And then I be- 


© gan to account for it as an innocent 


_< artifice.” 25 | 
© Thus far, indeed, Sir, it is innocent, 
that I meant him no hurt, and had a 
right to the effect I hoped for from it; 


and he had zone to invade me. But 
have you, Sir, that letter of his, in 
* which he gives you (as I ſuppoſe he 
does) the copy, of mine? 


A a a na 


I have, Madam,” And pulled it 


out of my letter-caſe: but heſitating 
Nay, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, be 
© to read my letter to yourſelf —I de- 
© fire not to ſee hi5—and ſee if you can 


* be longer a ſtranger to a meaning ſo 


© obvious, | 


I read it to myſelf-—* Indeed, Madam, 


I can find nothing but that you are 


going down to Harlowe Place, to be 


s reconciled 


joy of the news, and is in high ſpirits 


that was only a ſtratagem to keep him 


— 
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reconciled to your father, and other 
friends: and Mr, Lovelace preſumed, 
that a letter from your ſiſter, which he 
ſaw brought when he was at Mr, 
Smith's, gave you the welcome news 
K 

She then explained all to me, and 
that, as I may ſay, in fix words A re- 
ligious meaning is couched under it, and 
that's the reaſon that neither you nor I 
could find it out. | | 
Read but for my fath#r*'s houſe, 
© Heaven," ſaid ſhe, © and for the in- 
? terpoſition of my dear bleſſed friend, 
* ſuppoſe the media/inn of my Saviour, 
© (which I humbly rely upon;) and all 
© there{t of the letter will be accounted 


R M AW M #& 


© for, — I hope,” (repeated ſhe) that it 


© is 2 pardonable artifice, But I am 
c afraid it is not ſtrictly right.“ 

I read it fo, and ſtood aftoniſhed for 
a minute at her invention, her piety, her 


charity, and at thineand mine own ftu- * 


pidity, to be thus taken in. | 
And now, thou vile Lovelace, what 
haſt thou to do, (the lady all conſiſtent 
with herſelf, and no hopes left for thee) 
but to hang, drown), or ſoot thyſelf, 
for an outwitted boaſter ? | 


My ſurprize being a little over, ſhe 


proceeded: -* As to the letter that came 
from my ſiſter while your friend was 
. © here, you will 2 ſee, Sir, that it 
© is the cruelleſt letter ſhe ever wrote 
„ me. 7 | 
And then ſhe expreſſed a deep con- 
cern for what might be the conſequence 
of Colonel Morden's intended viſit to 
you; and beſought me, that if now, or 
at any time hereafter, I had opportu- 
nity to prevent any further miſchief, 
without any detriment or danger to my- 
ſelf, I would do it. 5 | 
I aſſured her of the moſt particular 
attention to this and to all her com- 
mands; and that in a manner ſo agree- 
able. to Her, that ſhe invoked a bleſſing 
upon me for my goodneſs, as ſhe called 
it, to a deſolate creature, who ſuffered 
under the Wort of orphanage ; * thoſe 
were her words. | | 
She then went back to her firſt ſub- 
Jet, her uneaſineſs for fear of your 
moleſting her again; and ſaid, If you 
have any influence over him, Mr. 
« Beiford, prevail upon him, that he 
« will give me the alſurance, that the 
s ſhort remainder of my time ſhall be 
all my own. I have zeed of it. In- 


© deed I have, Why will he wiſhtoin- 


— 
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* terrupt me in my duty? Has he not 
* puniſhed me enough for my prefe. 
© renceof him to all his ſex? Has he not 
deſtroyed my fame and fortune: Ard 
will not his cauſeleſs vengeance upon 
© me be compleat, unleſs he ruin m 
fonl too ?—Excuſe me, Sir, for this 
vehemence ! But, indeed, it great. 
imports me, to know that T ſhall be 
no more difturbed by him. Ang 
yet, with all this averſion, I would 
ſooner give way to his viſt, though 
I were to expire the moment I ſaw 
© him, than to be the cauſe of any fa. 
* tal miſunderſtanding between you and 
0 bim.“ | I 
I aſſured her, that I wonld make 
ſuch a repreſentation of the matter to 
you, — of the ſtate of her health, 


K K a na „ 


that I would undertake to anſeuer for 


you, that you would not attempt to come 
near her. 1 LS 5 
And for this reaſon, Lovelace, do! 
lay the whole matter before you, and 
deſire you will authorize me, as ſoon 
as this, and mine of Saturday lat, 
come to your hands, to diſſipate her 
fears. 1 | | 
This gave her a little ſatisfaction; 


and then ſhe ſaid, that had 1 not told 


her, that I could promiſe for you, ſhe 


was determined, ill as the is, to remove 


ſomewhere out my knowledge, as well 
as out of yours. And yet, to have 


been obliged to leave people I am but 
© juſt got acquainted with, ſaid the 
poor lady, and to have died among 


perfect ſtrangers, would have com- 


© pleated my hardſhips.” 


This converſation, I found, as well 
from the length, as the nature of it, 
had fatigued Hor, and ſeeing her change 
colour once or twice, I made that 
my excuſe, and took leave of her: de- 
ſiring her permiſſion, however, to at- 
tend her in the evening; and as oftcn 
as poſſible; for 1 could not help telling 
her, that every time I ſaw her, I more 
and more conſidered her as a bearified 


ſpirit, and as one ſent from Heaven to 


draw me after her, out of the mit) 
gulph in which I had been fo long im- 
merſed. | | 
And laugh at me, if thou wilt; but 
it is true, that every time I approac 
her, I cannot but look upon her, as one 
juſt entering into a companionſhip with 


ſaints and angels. This thought ſo . 
- wholly poſſeſſed me, that I could _ 
help begging, as I went away) er 


prayer 5 


„ ene 
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prayers and her ng; with the re- 
yerence due to an angel. 

In the evening ſhe was ſo low and 
weak, that I took my leave of ber, in 
Jeſs than a quarter of an hour. I went 
directly home. Where, to the pleaſure 
and wonder of my couſin and her fa- 
mily, I now paſs many honeſt evenings: 


which they impute to your being out of 


town. Du 
1 ſhall diſpatch my packet to - mor- 
row morning early, by my own ſer- 
vant, to make thee amends for the ſu- 
ſpenſe I muſt have kept thee in: thou'lt 
tiank me for that, I hope; but wilt 


not, I am ſure, for ſending thy ſervant 


back without a letter, 

[ long for the particulars of the con- 
verſation between you and Mr. Mor- 
den: the lady, as I have hinted, is full 
of apprehenſions about it. Send me 
back this packet when peruſed ; for I 


have not had either time or patience to 


take a copy of it. And I beſeech yau, 
enable me to make good my engage- 
ments to the poor lady, that you will 
not invade her again. | 


"LED TER LAN. 
MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


 'LACE, ESQ. 


WIN ESD AT, AUG, 30. 


12 a converſation to give you, 
that paſſed between this admirable 


lady, and Dr. H. which will furniſh a 


new inſtance of the calm̃neſs and ſere- 
. with which ſhe can talk of death, 
and prepare for it, as if it were an oc- 
currence as familiar to her as dreſſing 
and undreſſing. e 
As ſoon as I had diſpatched my ſer- 
vant to you with my letters of the 26th, 
28th, and yeſterday the 29th, I went 
to pay my duty to her, and had the 
pleaſure to find her, after a tolerable 
night, pretty lively and chearful. She 
was but juſt returned from heruſual de- 


votions. And Doctor H. alighted as 


ſue entered the door. 


After enquiring how he did, and 


hearing her complaints of ſhortyeſs of 
breath, (which he attributed to inward 

ay, precipitated by her late har- 
nlfſes, as well from her friends as from 


1 


You) he was for adviſing her to go into 


the air. 


ell me truly, good Sir, with a 


- 
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chearful aſpect, (you know you can- 
not diſturb me by it) whether now 
© you do not put on the true phyſicianz 
“ and, Pe that any thing in me- 
« dicine will help me, adviſe me to the 
« air, as the laſt reſource?=Can, you 
© think the air will avail in ſuch a ma- 
lady as mine? 6d 
He was filent, FP | 25 
© aſk,” ſaid ſhe, © becauſe my friends 
© (who will poſſibly ſome time hence. 
* enquire after the means I uſed for my 
© recovery) may be ſatisfied that I omit- 
ted nothing which ſo worthy and ſa 
« ſkilful a phyſician preſcribed? ? 
The air, Madam, may poſſibl 
© help the difficulty of breathing which 
© has ſo lately attacked you.. 
But, Sir, you ſee how weak I am, 
You mult ſee that I have been con- 
. fuming from day to day; and now, 
if I can judge by what ; feel in my 
felf,* putting her hand to her heart, 
Ju cannot continue long If the air 
would very probably add to my days, 
though I am far from being defirous 
to have them lengthened, I would ga 
into it; and the rather, as 1 know 
Mrs. Lovick would kindly accom- 
pany me. But if I were to be at the 
trouble of removing into new lodg- 
ings, (a trouble which I think now 
would be too much for me) and this 
only to die in the country, I had ra- 
ther the ſcene were to be ſhut up here. 
For here have I meditated the ſpot, 
and the manner, and every-thing, as 
well of the minuteſt as of the higheſt - 
conſequence, that can attend the ſo- 
lemn moments. So, doctor, tell me 
truly, may I ſtay here, and be clear 
of any imputations of curtailing, . 
through wilfulneſs or impatience, or - 
through reſentments which I hope *” 


— L 


© wiſe be prolonged?— Tell me, Sir 
© you are not talking to a coward in 
« this reſpect; indeed you are not! 
Unaffe&edly ſmiling. 
The doctor turning to me, was at a 
loſs what to ſay, lifting up his eyes only 
in admiration of her. W 2rY 


© Never had any patient,” ſaid ne, 


© a more indulgent and more humane 
« phyſician—But ſince you are loth to 


anlwer my queſtion directly, Iwill put 


it in other words Vou don't exoip - 


© me to go into, the air, doctor, de 


n 
I do not, Madam. Nor do I now 
da & 2 « viſit 


am got above, a life that might other  _. 


% 


id 

s 
* 7 * 
* e - 


* 8 
” 7 
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viſit you as a phyſician; but as a per- 
ſon whoſe converſation I admire, and 
whoſe ſufferings I condole, And to 
explain myſelf more directly, as to 
the occaſion of this day's viſit in par- 
ticular, I muſt tell you, Madam, 
r how much you 
fuffer by the diſpleaſure of your 
friends; and having no doubt, but 
that if they knew the way you are in, 
they would alter their conduct to you; 
and believing it muſt cut them to the 
© heart, when, too late, they ſhall be 
© informed of every-thing; I have re- 
£ folved to 1 7 them by letter, 
© ({tranger as I am to their perſons) 
< how neceſfary it is for ſome of them to 
© attend you very ſpeedily. For their 
fakes, Madam, let me prefs for your 
© approbation of this meaſure.” | 
 Shepauſed; and at laſt ſaid, © This 
© is kind, very kind, in you, Sir. But 

I hope that you do not think me fo 
© perverſe, and ſo obſtinate, as to have 
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_* Jeft till now any means uneſlayed, 


© which I thought likely to move my 
© friends in my favour, But now, 
* door,* ſaid ſhe, © I ſhould be too 
much difturbed at their grief, if they 
© were any of them to come or to ſend 
to me: and perhaps, if I found they 
© ſtill loved me, with to live; and ſo 
£ ſhould quit unwillingly that life, 
« which Iam now really fond of quit- 
ting, and hope to quit, as becomes a 
© perſon who has had ſuch a weaning- 
5 timeasT have been favoured with.” 

© I hope, Madam, ' ſaid I, you are 
not ſo near as you apprehend, to that 
. © deplorable cataſtrophe you hint at 
© with ſuch an amazing preſence of 


mind. And therefore I preſume to 


© ſecond the doctor's motion, if it were 
© only for the ſake of your father and 
© mother, that they may have the ſatis- 
' faction, if they muſt loſe you, to 
© think, they were firſt reconciled to 
« you,” Rr GN | 2 
II is very kindly, very humanely 
© conſidered,” ſaid ſhe. * But, if you 
think me not ſo very near laſt 
_ © hour; let mie defire this may be poſt- 

© poned till I ſee what effect my couſin 
© Morden's medration may have. Per- 
© haps he may vouchſafe to make mea 
©« viſt yet, after his intended interview 
* with Mr. Lovelace is over; of which, 
ho knows, Mr. Belford, but your 
next letters may give an account? I 
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forth, that I will give you no more 


_ friendſhip and popficign were incompa- 
] 


, mily, againſt it came to their turns to 


into a very ſerious diſcourſe of the va- 


ing for death, while health and ſtrength 


and diſabled them from acting with the 


to obſerve, for thine and mine. 


Belton in his laſt moments. You 


© hope it will not be a fatal one to ay. 
body. Will you promiſe me, dofter, 
to forbear writing for two days on] 
and I will communicate to you an ; 
thing that occurs in that time; ang 
then you ſhall take your own way} 
Mean time, I repeat my thanks for 
© your goodneſs to me.—Nay, dear 
doctor, hurry not away from me ſo 
« precipitately,” [for he was going, for 
fear of an offered fee: ] © I will no more 
© affront you with tenders that have 
« pained you for ſome time paſt : and 
© ſince I muſt now, from this kindly 
offered favour, look upon you only as 
© a friend, I will aſfiire you hence. 
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uneaſineſs on that head: and now, 
Sir, I know [I ſhall have the pleaſure 
of ſeeing you eftener than hereto- 
« fore,” 3 
The worthy gentleman was pleaſed 
with this aſſurance, telling her, that he 
had always come to fee her with gret , 
pleaſure, but parted! with her, on the 
account ſhe hinted at, with as much 
pains and that he ſhould not have for- 
zorne to double his viſits, could he 
have had this kind aſſurance as early 
he wiſhed for it. 
There are few inſtances of like diſin- 
tereſtedneſs, I doubt, in thistribe. Till 
now I always held it for goſpel, that 


tible things; and little imagined, that 
a man of medicine, when he had given 
over his patient to death, would think 
of any viſits but thoſe of ceremony, 
that he might ſtand well with the fa- 


go through his turnpike. 


After the doctor was gone, ſhe fell 


nity of life, and the wiſdom of prepar- 


remained, and before the. infirmities of 
body impaired the faculties of the mind, 


neceſfary efficacy and clearneſs: the 
whole calculated for every one's mer. 
dian, but particularly, as it was eaſy 


She was very curious to know fur- 
ther particulars of the behaviour of poor 


* muſt not wonder at my enquiries, 
Mr. Belford,” ſaid ſhe; * for who 1 
it that is to undertake a a ch 
c yen travelled to be- 

a country they an tra 1 
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« fore, that enquires not into the difh- 
® culties of the road, and what accom- 
4 modations are to be expected in the 
« way?” | 
1 ve ber a brief account of the poor 
man's terrors, and unwillingneſs ta 
die: and when I had done: Thus, 
| « Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, © muſt it al- 
ways be with poor ſouls, who have 
| « never thought of their long voyage 
« till the moment they are to embark. 
c for it. | | 


vpon this ſubje&, as coming from the 
month of a perſon who will ſo ſoon be 
| 2 companion for angels, I ſhall never 
t, And indeed, when I went 
home, that I might engraft them the 
| better on my memory, I entered them 
down in writing: but I will not let you 
ſee them until you are in a frame more 
roper to benefit by them, than you are 
likely to be in one while, 0 
Thus far I had written, when the 
unexpelted early return of my ſervant 
| with your packet, (yours and he meet-, 
ing at Slough, and exchanging letters) 
boliged me to leave off to give it's con- 
tents a reading. Here, thereſore, Icloſe 
WRa. 7. oo cn 


LETTER LXxXI. 


WR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- * 


| . TUESDAY MORN. AuG. 29. 
Nox, Jack, will I give thee an 
account of what paſſed on occa- 
bon of the viſit made us by Colonel 
Moadanos ˙ | 5 
He came on horſehack, attended by 
one ſervant; and Lord M. received him, 
as a relation of Miſs Harlowe's, wich 
e inves of civility and re- 
After ſome general talk of the times, 
and of the weather, and Tuch nonſenſt ; 
4 Engliſhmen generally make their in- 
troduQtory topicks to converſation, the 
calonel addrefſed himſelf to Lord M. 
and to me, as follow: 
"I need not, my lord—and Mr. 
. elace —as you know the relation i 
: bear to the Haxlowe family, make 
„ apology for entering upon 2 ſub. 
FR, which, on account of that re- 


4 
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che made foch other obſervations 
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f and my couſin. 
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6 lation, you muſt think is the prin- 
« cipal reaſon of the honour I have done 
© myſelf in this viſit. 


Miss Harlowe, Miſs Clariſſa Har- 


= 


© lowe's affair, ſaid Lord M. with his 
uſual forward bluntneſs. That, Sir, 


© 18 what you mean. She is, by all ac- 


© counts, the moſt excellent woman in 
© the world.” PR 2 | 
Il am glad to hear that is your lord- 


* ſhip's opinion of her. It is every- 


one's.“ | 3 
© It is not only my opinion, Colonel 
Morden,“ (proceeded the prating 
peer) © but it is the opinion of all my 
family. Of my ſiſters, of my nieces, 
© and of Mr. Lovelace himſelf.” _ 

Col. * Would to Heaven it had been 
always Mr. Lovelace's opinion of 
. e R= 1) f "2 

Lovel. ©* You have been out of Eng- 
© land, colonel, a good many years, 
Perhaps you are not yet fully appriz 
ed of all the eee of this caſe." 

Col. J have been out of England, 
© Sir, about ſeven years. My coutin 
© Clary was then about ravelve years of 


© age; but never was there at wenty 
© ſo diſcreet, ſo prudent, and fo ex- 
cellent a creature. All that knew 
© her, or faw her, admired her, Mind 


* and perſon, never did I ſee ſych pro- 
miſes of perfection in any young la- 
dy: and I am told, nor is it to be 
wondered at, that as ſhe advanced to 
maturity, ſhe more than juſtified and 
made good thoſe promiſes.— Then as 
to fortune what her father, what 
her uncles, and what I myſelf, in- 
tended to do for her, beſides what her 
grandfather had done—There is not 
a finer fortune in the county. 
Lovel. All this, colonel, and more 


o 


* bleneſs and violence of her family, 
(all reſolved to puſh her upon a match 


© as unworthy of her, as hateful zo her) 


me had till been happy? 
Lol.“ I own, Mr. Lovelace, the 
truth of what you obſerved juſt now, 


that I am not thoroughly acquainted 
« with all that has paſſed between you 
But permit me to 


* (ay, that when I firſt heard that you 
* made your addreſſes to her, I knew 
* but of one objection againſt you. 
That, indeed, a very great one; and 
© upon a letter ſent me, I gave her my 

N 6 T 2 © free 


than this, is Miſs Clariſſa Harlowez 
and had it not been for the implaca- 


% 
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* free opinion upon the ſubject“. But 
© had it not been for that, I own, that 
© in my private mind, there could not 
have been a more fuitable match: for 
© you are a gallant gentleman, grace- 
- © ful in your perſon, eaſy and genteel 
in your deportment, and in your fa- 
E mily, fortunes, and expectations, 
© happy as a man can wiſh to be. Then 
£ the Nena I had of you in Italy, 
«© (although, give me leave to ſay, your 
conduct there was not wholly unex - 
ceptionable) convinces me that you 
are brave': and few gentlemen come 
up to you in wit and vivacity. Your 
ade has given you great advan- 
tages; your manners are engaging, 
and you have travelled; and I know, 
if you'll excuſe me, you make better 


by. All theſe qualifications make it 
not at all ſurprizing, that a young lady 
ſhould love you: and that this love, 
joined to that indiſcreetwarmth where - 
with my couſin's friends would have 
forced her inclinations in favour of 
men who are far your inferiors in the 
qualities J have named, ſhould throw 
her upon your protection. But then, 
if there were theſe two ſtrong mo- 
tives, the one to zuduce, and the other 
to impel her, let me aſk you, Sir, if 
ſhe were not doubly entitled to gene- 
rous uſage from a man whom ſhe 
choſe for her protector; and whom, 
let me take the liberty to ſay, ſhe could 
ſo amply reward for the protection he 
was to afford her?” 

| Lovwel. * Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe was 
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man could give her. I have no ſcruple 
to own it, I will always do her the 
juſtice ſhe ſo well deſerves, I know 
what will be your inference; and have 
only to ſay, that time paſt cannot be 
recalled, Perhaps I wiſh it could." 
The colonel, then, in a rery manly 
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ſtrain, ſet forth the wickedneſs of at- 
tempting a woman of virtue and cha- 


rater. He ſaid, that men had gene- 


rally too many advantages from the 


weakneſs, credulity, and inexperience 
of the fair-ſex: that theirearly learning, 
- which chieflyconſiſted in enflaming no- 
vels, and idle and improbable romances, 


their minds: that his couſin, however, 


| be was ſure, was above the reach of 


o See Vol. IV. p. 464, et ſeq, 


obſervations than you are governed 


entitled, Sir, to the beſt. uſage that 


HARLOWE. 


common ſeduction, and not to be in. 
fluenced to the raſhneſs her parents ac. 
cuſed her of, by weaker motives than 
their violence, and the moſt ſolemn pra. 
miſes on my part: but, neverthele( 
having thoſe motives, and her prudence 
(eminent as it was) being rather the 
effect of conflitution than experience, (a 
fine advantage, however, he ſaid, 10 
ground an unblameable future life 
upon) ſhe might not be apprehenſive of 


bad defigns in a man ſhe loved: it was, 


therefore, a very heinous thing to abuſe 
the confidence of fuch a woman, 

He was going on in this trite man- 
ner; when, interrupting him, I ſaid; 
© Theſe general obſervations, colonel, 
* ſuit not perhaps this particular caſe, 
* But you yourſelf are a man of gal. 
lantry; and, poſſibly, were you to be 
put to the queſtion, might not be able 

to vindicate every action of your life, 

any more than me.“ 

Col. * You are welcome, Sir, to put 
© what queſtions you pleaſe to me. 
And, I thank God, I can both own 
and be aſbamed of my errors.“ 

Lord M. looked at ne; but as the 
colonel did not by his manner ſeem to 
intend a reflection, I had no occaſion 
to take it for one; eſpecially as I canas 
readily own my errors, as he, or any 
man, can his, whether aſhamed of them 
or not, oY, | 

He proceeded, * As you ſeem to 
* call upon me, Mr. Lovelace, I will 
* tell you. (without boaſting of it) what 
© has been my general practice, till 
© lately, that I hope I have reformed it 
* a good deal. l 

© I have taken liberties, which the 


© laws of morality will by no means 


« juſtify; and once I ſhould havethought 
* myſelf warranted to cut the throat of 
© any young fellow, who ſnould make 
as free with a ſiſter of mine, 3s | 
have made with the ſiſters and daugh- 
ters of others. But then I took care 
neyer to promiſe any-thing I intenc- 
ed not to perform. A modeſt car 
ſhould as ſoon have heard downright 
obſcenity from my lips as mailt 
© mony, if Thad not intended it. Yours 


* 
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© ladies are generally ready enough to 


| believe we mean honourably, if they 
contributed to enervate and weaken - 


© love us; and it would look like 2 
a ſtrange affront to their vutue 5 
* charms, that it ſhould be ſuppoſe 


4 needfd 
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in your addreſs, you mean a wife. 
« But when once a man makes a pro- 


« ed; and a woman is well warranted 
« to appeal to every-one againſt the 


4 (ureito have the world on her fide. 
« lieve you have. ſo much honour as to 
© way to ſo eminent a virtue, without 


« explicitly and ſolemnly.” IE 
© | know very well, colonel,” inter- 
rupted I, all you.would ſay. You 
« will excuſe me, I am ſure, that I 
© break in upon you, when. you find it 
is to anſwer the end you drive-ar. 

J own to you, then, that I have 
© ated very unworthily by Miſs Cla- 


© ther, that I heartily repent of my in- 
' gratitude and baſeneſs tq her. Nay, 
© | will ay ill further, that I am fo 


to plead, that the abuſes and affronts 
I daily received from her implacable 


* vocation to me to act vitely by her, 


© excuſe myſelf - So low and ſo mean, 
© that it would doubly condemn me. 
And if you can ſay worſe, ſpeak it.” 

He looked upon Lord M. and then 
upon me, two or three times. And 
my lord ſaid, My kinſman ſpeaks 
' what he thinks, I'll anſwer for him.” 


* ſay. more? —And what further, in 
your opinion, can be done?” 

Col. Donel Sir? Why, Sir, [in a 
m—_—y tone he ſpoke] I need not 
* tell yau that reparation follows re- 
* pentance. And I hope you make 
no ſeruple of. juſtifying your fince- 
* nity. as to the one, by the other.“ 

I heſitated (for I reliſned not the 
manner of his ſpeech, and his hadghty 
accent) as undetermined whether to 
take proper notice of it or not. gf 

Col. Let me put this queſtion to 
; you, Mr. Lovelace: Is it true, as I 
have heard it is, That you would 
„ Marry my couſin, if ſhe would' have 

you ?—What ſay. you, Sir ?* 

his wound me up a peg higher, 
| Lovel. Some queſtions, as they 
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« need ful to put the queſtion whether, 


« miſe, I think-it ought to be perform - 


« perfidy of a deceiver; and is always, 
© Now, Sir,“ continued be, I be- 
« own, that you could not have made 


« promiſing, marriage; and that very 


© rifſa Harlowe; and I'll tell you fur- 


* proſsly culpable, as to her, that even 


relations, were in any manner a pro- 


© would be a mean and low attempt to 


Lovel. 1 do, Sir; and what can I 


may be put, imply command, colo- 
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© nel. I would be glad to know how 
J am to e endl And what is to 


* 
Uh 
4 


„ man of honour.“ 


c 
6 
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1 beg of you to be willing to under- 


you pleaſe to be, colone],” 


when you met. Let me interpoſe, 


K K a a „ a = = 


related as I have the honour to be to 
the moft accompliſhed woman on 


Lord M. (Interrupting) We all 
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be the end of your interrogatories?* 
Col. My queſtions are not meant 
* me as commands, Mr. Lovelace. 

he end is, to prevail upon a gentle- 
man to act like/a gentleman, and a 


Lowel. (Briſtly) * And by what ar- 
guments, Sir, do you propoſe to 

prevail upon me?” | 551" 3 heb 
Col. By what arguments, Sir, pre- 
yail upon a gentleman to act like a 
gentleman -I am ſurprized at that 
queſtion from Mr. Lovelace.“ 
Lowel, * Why ſo, Sir?” 255 
Col. WHY 560, Sir!* (Angrily, You 
Let me | | 
Lovel, (Interrupting) I don't 
chuſe, colonel, to be repeated upon 

in that accent.“ . Wake 
Lord M. Come, come, gentlemen, 


ſtand one another. You young gen- 
tlemen are ſo warms! 


Col. Not I, my lord am neither 


very young, nor unduly warm. 
Vour nephew, my lord, can make 
me be every-thing he would have me 
to be.“ 


Lowel. And that ſhall be, whatever 


Col. (Fiertely) The choice be 
yours, Mr. Lordans Friend or 
foe! as you do or are willing to do 
juſtice to one of the fineſt women in 
the world.“ 
Lord M. I gueſſed from both your 
characters what would be the caſe 


gentlemen, and beg you but to un- 
derſtand one another. You both 
ſhoot at one'mark; and if you are pa- 
tient, will both hit it.—Let me 
of you, colonel, to give no chal- 
lenges. 3 
Col. Challenges, my lord! They 
are things I ever was readier to ac- 
cept than to offer. But does your 
lord ſhip think, that a man, ſo nearly 


carth— 


allow the excellences of the lady 
And we ſhall all take it as the great- 
eſt honour to be allied to her that can 
be conferred upon us. | 
Col. Sv yon ought, my lord!” 

„„ A perfect 
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by 
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terms. 


A perfect Chamont]' thought 1“. 

Lord M. So we ought, colonel! 
And ſo we do!/—And pray let every- 
one do as he ought!\—and no more 
than he ought; and you, colonel, 
let me tell you, will not be ſo haſty.” 
Lovel. (Coolly) Come, come, Co- 
lonel Morden, don't let this diſpute, 


whatever you intend to make of it, 


go farther than with you and me. 
You deliver yourſelf in very high 
Higher than ever I was 
talked to in my life. But here, be- 
nezth this roof, *twould be inexcuſe- 
able for me to take that notice of it, 
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* 


which perhaps it would become me 


to take elſewhere.” | | 


Col. This is ſpoken as JI wiſh th 


man to ſpeak, whom I ſhould be 


pleaſed. to call my friend, if all his 


actions were of a piece; and as I 


would have the man ſpeak, whom I. 


would think it worth my while to 
call my foe. I love a man of ſpirit, 
as I love my ſoul. But, Mr. Love- 
lace, as my lord thinks we aim at 


ene mark, let me ſay, that were we 


permitted to be alone for ſix minutes, 
J dare ſay, we ſhould ſoon under- 
ſtand one another 


And he moved to the door. 


4 


Lowel. © I am entirely of your opi- 
nion, Sir; and will attend you.“ 


My lord rung, and ſtept between 


us: Colonel, return, I beſeech you 
Ws 


return,” ſaid he: for he had ſtept out 


of the room, while my lord held me 


Nephew, you ſhall not go out.“ 


The bell and my lord's raiſed voice 


brought in Mowbray, and Clements, 
my Jord's gentleman; the former in 


his careleſs way, with his hands be- 


perfectly well. 


R a „% & 


The colonel is a gentleman, and 


© defire you'll not ſay one word.“ 


Well, well, well, Bobby, I have 
© done. I can turn thee looſe to the 
© beſt man upon God's earth; that's 
© all, Bobby;' ftrutting off to the 
other end of the room. | 

Col. I am ſorry, my lord, Tſhould 
give your lordſhip the leaſt uneaſi. 


neſs. I came not with ſuch a de. 


«© ſign.” 
Lord M. Indeed, colonel, 7 
© thought you did, by your taking 
© fire ſo quickly. I am glad to hear 
* yor ſay you did not. How ſoon a 
©. little ſpark kindles into a flame; eſpe. 
* cially when it meets with ſuch com- 
buſtible ſpirits!” 5 7 9 + 
Col. Tf I had had the leaſt though 
of proceeding to extremities, I am 
* ſure Mr. Lovelace would have given 
* 
c 


me the honour of a meeting where I 
ſhould nave been leſs an intruder; 
© but I came with an amicable inten-. 
tion — To reconcile differences, ra- 


„ ther than to widen them." 


 Lewel. * Well then, Colonel Mor. 
den, let us enter upon the ſubje& in 
© your own way, I don't know the 
© man I ſhould ſooner chuſe to be upon 
© terms with, than one whom Miſs 
Clariſſa Harlowe ſo much reſpedts. 
But I cannot bear to be treated, ei- 
ther in word or accent, in a mena- 
eig , ĩð wotit:! 
Lord M. Well, well, well, well, 
* gentlemen, this is fomewhat like. 


Angry men make to themſelves beds of 


bind him, What's the matter, Bob- 


by: — What's the matter, my lord?“ 


Only, only, only, ſtammered the 


o 
a 


are, are, are—are young gentlemen, 


that's all.— Pray, Colonel Morden,“ 


[who again entered the room with a 


* 
« 


fair trial, I beſeech you.“. 


Col. With all my heart, my lord.“ 


Mowbray whiſpered me, What is 
thecauſe, Bobby ?—Shall I take the 


2 to talk for thee, my 


oy?” 


Not for the world, whiſpered J. 


agitated peer, theſe young gentlemen 


Jedater aſpe&] * let this cauſe have a 
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© netiles, and when they lay down in 
© them, are uneaſy with every - body. 
© But I hope you are friends. Let me 
© hear you ſay you are.—I am per- 
© ſuaded, colonel, that you don't 
© know all this unhappy ſtory, You 
don't know W 5 Won my kinſ- 
© man is, as well as all of us, to have 
© this matter end happily. You don't 
. 22 do you, colonel, that Mr. 
Lovelace, at all our requeſts, is diſ- 

© poſed to marry the lady?” 

Col. At all your requeſts, my lord? 
I ſhould have hoped, that Mr. 
© Lovelace was diſpoſed to do juſtice 
* for the ſake of juſtice; and when at 
© the ſame time the doing of juſtice 
© was doing himſelf the higheſt ho- 
. nour. | PA 


Mowbray 


* e e — 
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Mowbray lifted up his before half- 
cloſed eyes to the colonel, and glanced 
them upon me. a 

Lovel. * This is in very high lan- 
« guage, colonel.” CE ICY 

Moawbr. © By my foul, I thought 
( ſo," e 

Col, © High language, Mr. Love- 
lace? Is it not juſt language?? 5 

Lowel. . It is, colonel, And I 
think, the man that does honour to 
« Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, does me ho- 

« nour, But, nevertheleſs, there is a 

«© manner in ſpeaking, that may be 

liable to exception, where the words, 

« without that manner, can bear none. 
col. Your obſervation in the gene- 

ral is undoubtedly juſt : but zf you 

© have the value for my couſin, that 


© you ſay you have, you muſt needs 


think — IL | | 
Lovel. You muſt allow me, Sir, 
to interrupt you.— Ir I have the va- 
clue I ſay I have—I hope, Sir, when 1 
ay 1 3 that value, there is no 
' room for that , eee as you 
pronounced it with an emphaſis,” _ 
Col. You have broken in upon me 
| © twice, Mr. Lovelace. I am as little 
© accuſtomed to be broken in upon, as 
you are to be repeated upon 
Lord M. Two barrels of gunpow- 
© der, by my conſcience! What a de- 
© vil will it ſignify talking, if thus 
* every wry word ?F 
Lovel, * No man of honour, my 
* lord, will be eaſy to have his veracity ' 
* called in queſtion, though but by 
.. 5 
Col. * Had you heard me out, Mr. 
Lovelace, you would have found, 
that my E was rather an if of infe- 
* rence, than of doubt. But *tis, re- 
ally, a ſtrange liberty gentlemen of 
free principles take; who at the ſame 
* ume that they would reſent unto 
death the imputation of being capa- 
ble of telling an untruth to a man, 
will not ſcruple to break through 
* the moſt ſolemn” oaths and promiſes 
„% woman, I muſt aſſure you, 
„M. Lovelace, that Lalways made a 
conſcience of my vows and promiſes. 
| Lovel, * You did right, colonel, But 
*. me tell you, Sir, that you know Y 
not the man you talk to, if you ima- 
, ine he is not able to riſe to a proper 
reſentment, when he ſees his generous ' 
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© conceſſions taken for a mark of baſe- 


© ſpiritedneſs.” \ \ 

Col. (Warmly and with a ſneer ) Far 
© be it from me, Mr. Lovelace, toim- 
pute to you the baſeneſs of ſpirit you 
© ſpeak of; for what would that be, 
© but to imagine, that a man who has 
done a very Hagrant injury, is not 
c 
bl 


ready to ſhew his bravery in defend? 


ing it?? > 
| Mowvor, © This is damn'd ſevere, 


colonel, It is, by Jove. I could 


* 
© not take ſo much at the hands of any 
man breathing as Mr. Lovelace be- 
© fore this took at yours... 
Col. * Who are you, Sir? What pre- 
© tence have you to interpoſe in a cauſe 
© where there is an acknowledged guilt 
© on one ſide, and the honour of a con- 
* ſiderable family, wounded in the 
© tendereſt part by that guilt, on the 
© other?” „ 8 
Mowbr. (Whi/pering to the colonel} 


My dear child, you will oblige me 


portunity of anſwering your queſ- 


0 

* highly, if you will give me the op- 
* 

tion.“ And was 


going out. 


The colonel was held in by my lord. | 


And I brought in Mowbray. 


| Col. Pray, my good lord, let me 
attend this officious gentleman, I be- 


ſeech you do. I will wait upon 
your lordſhip in three minutes, de- 
pend upon it.“ 


Lovel. * Mowbray, is this acting 
like a friend by me, to fuppoſe me 
incapable of anſwering for myſelf 2 
And ſhall a man of honour and bra- 
'very, as I know Colonel Morden to 


has ſhewn himſelf} have it to ſay, 


houſe, in a manner naked as to at- 
tendants and friends, and ſhall not 


dear Mowbray, leave us. You have 
really no concern in this buſineſs; 


you'll aſk the colonel pardon for in- 
terfering in it in the manner you 
have done.“ | 


u 


Mowybr. * Well, well, Bob; thou 
© ſhalt be arbiter in this matter. 1 
c 


know I have no buſineſs in 1it—Agnd, 
© colonel,” (holding out bis band) I + 


© Jeaye you to one who knows how to 
defend his own caule as well as any 


F 


man in England.“ * 


be, (raſh as perhaps in this viſit he + 


That he comes to my Lord M.'s* 


for that reaſon be rather borne with, © 
than inſulted? This moment, my 


and if you are my friend, I deſire 
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Col. (Taking Mowbray's hand, at 
Lord M.'s requeſt) * You need not tell 
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me that, Mr. Mowbray. I have no 
doubt of Mr. Lpvelace's ability to 
defend his own cauſe, were it a cauſe 
to be defended.-And let me tell 
you, Mr. Lovelace, that I am aſto- 
niſhed to think, that a brave man, 
and a generous man, as you have ap- 
peared to be in two or three inftances 
that you have given in the little 
knowledge I have of you, ſhould be 
capable of acting as you have done 
by the moſt excellent of her ſex.” 
0 


rd M. Well, but, gentlemen, 


now Mr. Mowbray is gone, and you 
have both ſhewn inſtances of courage 
and generoſity to boot, Jet me deſire 
you to lay your heads together ami- 
cably, and think whether there be 
any-thing to be dane to make all end 
happily for the lady.” 

Lowel. * But hold, my lord, let me 
ſay one thing, now Mowbray is gone; 


and that is, that I think a 3 


ought not to put up tamely one or 


two ſevere things that the colone!l 


has ſaid.” | 


Lord M. What the devil canſt thou 


mean? I thought all had been over, 
Why thou haſt nothing to do, but to 


- confirrh to the colonel, that thou art 


willing to marry Miſs Harlowe, if 
ſhe will have thee.” | 


Col. Mr. Lovelace will not ſeruple 
to ſay bat, I ſuppoſe, notwithſtand- 
ing alk that has paſſed.— But if you 


think, Mr. Lovelace, I have ſaid 


any-thing I ſhould zof have ſaid, I 


ſuppoſo it is this, That the man who 
has ſhewn ſo little of the thing ho- 
nour, to a defenceleſs unprotected 


woman, ought not to ſtand ſo nicely ' 


upon the empty name of it, with a man 
who is expoſtulating with him upon 
it. I am ſorry to have cauſe to tay 
this, Mr. Lovelace; but I would on 


the ſame occaſion repeat it to a king 
Ne his throne, and ſurrounded by 
a 


his guards.“ 


Lord M. But what is all this, but 


more ſacks upon the mill? more coals 
upon the fire? You have a mind to 
quarrel, both of you, I ſee that, 
—Are you not willing, nephew, are 
you not moſt willing, to marry this 
ady, if ſhe can be prevailed upon to 
have you?) x 

Lovel. Damn me, my lord, if I'd 
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but is willing to re 


© marxy an empreſs upon ſy 
6 ments this?) W 
Lord M. Why now, Bob, th, 
© more cholerick — the nw how * 
was his turn juſt now. And noy 
«© you ſee he is cool, you are all gun. 
© powder.” | | 
Lowel. © J own the colonel has many 


© advantages over me; but, perhaps, 


* there is one advantage he has not if 
© it were put to the trial,” 

Col. I came not hither, as I ſaid 
before, to ſeek the otcafion: but if it 
© beoffered me, I won't refuſe it And 
* ſince we find we diſturb my good Lord 
M. I'll take my leave, and will go 
home by the way of St. Alban's,” 

Lovel. © T'll ſee you part of the way, 
« with all my heart, colonel. | 

Col. © J accept your civility very 
© chearfully, Mr, Lovelace.” | 

Lord M. (Interpofing again, as we 
avere both for going out) And what 
will this do, gentlemen ? Suppoſe you 
kill one another, will the matter be 
bettered or worſted by that? Will 
the lady be made happier or unhap- 
pier, do you think, by either or both 
of your deaths? Your characters are 
too well known to make freſh in- 
ſtances of the courage of either need- 
ful.-And, I think, if the honourof 
the lady is your view, colonel, it can 
be no other way fo effectually pro- 
moted, as by marriage. And, Sir, 


her, it is very probable, that youmay 
ſucceed, though nobody elſe can. 
Lowel. © I think, my lord, I have 
ſaid all that a man can ſay; (ſince 
what is paſſed cannot be recalled) 
and you ſee Colonel Morden riſes in 
proportion to my coolneſs, till it is 
neceſſary for me to aſſert myſelf, or 
even he would deſpiſe me. | 
Lord M. * Let me aſk you, colonel; 
Have you any way, any method, that 
you think reafonable and honour- 
able to propoſe, to bring about a te- 
conciliation with the lady? That is 
what we all wiſh for. And I can 
tell you, Sir, it is not a little owing 
to her family, and to their implaca- 
ble uſage of her, that ber reſentments 
are heightened againſt my kinſman; 
© who, however, 5 uſed her vilely; 
ir her wrongs. 
Lowel.. Not, my lord, for the lake 
6 of her family; nor for this. grate, 


if you would uſe your intereſt with 
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t man's haughty behaviour; but for 
. hot oaun — 2 in full ſenſe of the 
« wrongs I have done her. 


Cl. As to my haughty behaviour, 


© a8 you call it, Sir, I am miſtaken if 
« you would not have gone beyond it 
« in the like caſe, of a relation ſo meri- 
« torious, and ſo unworthily injured. 
« Antl, Sir, let me tell you, that if 


| 4 your motives are.not love, honour, 


© and juſtice, and if they have the leaſt 
« tin&ure of mean compaſſion for her, 
« or of an unchearful aſſent on your 
© part, I am ſure it will neither be de- 
« fired nor accepted hy a perſon of my 
« couſin's mErit and ſenſe, nor ſhall I 
« wiſh that it ſhould.” 5 
Lowel. Don't think, colonel, that 
J am meanly e een, off a de- 
© bate, that I ſhould as willingly go 
© through with you as to eat or drink, 
© if I have the occaſion given me for 
© it: but thus much I will tell you, 
© that my lord, that Lady Sarah Sad- 
 lejir, Lady Betty Lawrance, my two 
© couſins Montague, and myſelf, have 
© written to her in the moſt ſolemn and 
© finceremanner, to offer her ſuch terms, 
© 23. no one but herſelf would refuſe, 
© and this long enough before Colonel 
« Morden's arrival was dreamt of.” 
Cal. What realon, Sir, may I aſk, 
© does ſhe give, againſt liſtening to ſo 
powerful a mediation, and to ſuch 
© offers ?? 8 
Lovel. © It looks like capitulating, 
or elſe . 
Col, It looks no: like any ſuch thing 
© to me, Mr. Lovelace, who have as 
© good an opinion of your ſpirit as man 


© can have. And what, pray, is the 


part I at, and my motives for it? 
Are they not, in deſiring that juſtice 
may be done to my couſin Clariſſa 
* Harlowe, that I ſeek: to eftabliſh the 


| honour of Mrs. Lovelace, if matters 
; Can once be brought to bear? 
Lovel. * Were ſhe to honour me with 


ber acceptance of that name, Mr. 
Morden, I ſhould not want you or 


my man to aſſert the honour of Mrs. 
* Lovelace,” _ 7 4 


Col. © I believe it. But till ſhe has 


* honoured you with that acceptance, 


is nearer to me than to you, Mr, 


x Lovelace. And I ſpeak this, only to 


you, that in the part I take, I 
, Mean rather to deſerve your thanks 
: than your diſpleaſure, though againſt 


 Jourſelf, were there occaſion. Nor 
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* ought you to take it amiſs, if you 
©'rightly weigh the matter: for, Sir, 
©, whom does a lady want protection 

againſt but her injurers? And who 
has been her greateſt injurer ?—=Till, 
therefore, ſhe becomes entitled toyour 
protection, as your wife, you yourſelf 
cannot refuſe me ſome merit in wiſn- 
ing to have juſtice done y coin. 
But, Sir, you were a going to ſay, 
that if it were not to look like capitu- 
© lating, you would hint the reaſons 


* 


my couſin gives againſt accepting ſuch 


© an honourable mediation?” 
I then told him of my ſincere offers 


of marriage: I made no difficulty, I 
aid, to own my apprehenſions, that my 


unhappy behaviour to her had greatly 
affected her: but that it was the impla- 
cableneſs of her friends that had thrown 
her into deſpair, and given her a con- 


"tempt for life. I told him, That ſhe 
had been fo good, as to ſend me a letter 


to divert me from a viſit my heart was 
ſet upon making her: a letter, on which 


I built great hopes, becauſe ſhe aſſured 
-me in it, that ſhe was 


ing to her fa- 
ther's; and that I might ſee ber there, 
ohen /be was received, if it were not 
my own fault. *VV 
Col. * Is it poſſible? And were you, 
© Sir, thus earneſt? And did the ſend 
© you ſuch a letter? s 
Lord M. confirmed both; and alſo, 
that, in obedience to her deſire, and that 
intimation, I had come down without 
the ſatisfaction I had propoſed to my- 
ſelf in ſeeing her. | 
It is very true, colonel,” ſaid Tx 
«© and I ſhould have told you this be- 
fore: but your heat made me decline 
it; for, as I ſaid, it had an appear- 
© ance of meanly capitulating with 
« you, An abjectneſs of heart, of which 


had I been capable, I ſhould have de- 
ſpiſed myſelf as much as I might have 


© expected you would deſpiſe me.“ 
Lord M. propoſed to enter into the 
hem; of all this: he ſaid, in his phraſeo=, - 
logical way, That one flory was good, 
till another was heard: that the . 
lowe family and I, *twas true, had be- 
haved like fo many Orſons to one ano- 
ther; and that they had been very free 
with all our family beſides: that, ne- 
vertheleſs, for the lady's ſake, more than 
for theirs, or even for mine, (he could 
tell me) he wonld do greater things for 
me, than they could aſk, if ſhe could be 


brought to have me: and that this he 
| 6U 


wanted. 
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ewanted to declare, and would ſooner 
have declared, if he could have brought 
us ſooner to patience, and a good un- 
derſtanding. 

The tk SI made excuſes for his 
warmth, on the ſcore of his affection to 
his couſin. | e 
My regard for her made me readily 
admit them: and fo a freſh bottle of 
Burgundy, and another of Champagne, 
being put upon the iable, we ſat down 
in good humour, after all this bluſter- 
ing, in order to enter cloſer into the par- 
ticulars of the caſe: which I undertook, 
at both their defires, to do. 

Hut theſe things muſt be the ſubje& 
of another letter, which ſhall immedi- 
_ ately follow this, if it do not accom- 
pany it. . | 
Mean time you will obſerve, That a 
bad cauſe gives a man great diſadvan- 
tages: for I myſelf think, that the in- 


terrogatories put to me with ſo much 


ſpirit by the colonel, made me look 
curſedly mean; at the ſame time that it 
gave him a ſuperiority. which I know 
not how to allow to the beſt man in Eu- 
rope. So that, literally ſpeaking, as a 
good man would infer, guilt is it's own 
puniſher; in that it makes the moſt lofty 
ſpirit look like the miſcreant he is.— 
good man, I ſay: ſo, Jack, proleptically 
I add, thou haſt no right to make the 
obſervation. | | 


LETTER LEXXIT. 
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MR. LOVELACE. IN CONTINUATION. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, Au. 29. 
5 1 Went back in this part of our con- 
N verſation to the day that I was oblig - 
ad to come down to attend my lord, in 
the dangerous illneſs which ſame feared 
would have been his laſt, 
I told the colonel, What earneſt let- 
ters I had written to a particular friend, 
to engage him to prevail upon the lady 


not to flip a day that had been propoſed 


for the private celebration of our nup- 
tials; and of my letters“ written to 
herſelf on that ſubje&; for I had ſtept 

to my cloſet, and fetched down all the 


letters, and draughts, and copies of let. | 


ters relating to this affair, 


HARLOWE. 
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I read to him ſeveral paſſages in the 
copies of thoſe letters, which thou wit 
remember make not a little to my ho. 
nour. And I told him, That I wiſhed 
I had kept copies of thoſe to my friend 
on the ſame occaſion; by which he 
would have ſeen how much in earneſt! 
was in my profeſſions to her, although 
ſhe would not anſwer one of them. And 
thou mayſt remember, that one of thoſs 
four letters accounted to herſelf, why] 
was deſirous ſhe ſhould remain where! 
had left her . 

I then proceeded to give him an ac. 


count of the viſit made by Lady Sarah 
and Lady Betty to Lord M. and me, in 


order to induce me to do her juſtice: of 
my readineſs to comply with their de. 


fires; and of their high opinion of her 


merit: of the viſit made to Miſs Howe 
by my couſins Montague, in the name 
of us all, to engage her intereſt with her 
friend in my behalf: of my converſa- 
tion with Miſs Howe, at a private aſ. 


ſembly, to whom I gave the ſame aſſu- 


rances, and beſought her intereſt with 
her friend. 


I then read the copy of the letter 


(though ſo much to my diſadvantage) 


which was written to her by Miſs Char- 


lotte Montague, Auguſt 1 f, entreat- 


ing her alliance in the names of all out 
family. | y 

This made him ready to think, that 
his fair couſin carried her reſentment 
againſt me too far. He did not imagine; 
he ſaid, that either myſelf or our family 
had been fo much in earneſt. 

So thou ſeeſt, Belford, that it is but 
gloſſing over one part of a ſtory, and 
omitting another, that will make a bad 
cauſe a good one at any time. What 
an admirable lawyer ſhould I have 


made! And what a poor hand would 


this charming creature, with all her in. 
nocence, have made of it in a court of 
juſtice, againſt a man who had ſo much 
to ſay and to /heav for himſelf! 

I then hinted at the generous annual 
tender which Lord M. and bis filters 
made to their fair couſin, in appreben- 


— 


Gon that ſhe might ſuffer by her friends 


implacableneſs. 


And this alſo the colonel highly 2p. 
plauded, and was pleaſed tolament the 
ener miſunderſtanding between 


| df two families, which had made the Har- 
See Letters XIV. XV. XVI. X X. of Vol, VI. I | 2 
+ See Vol. VI. p. 799. : | hy | 
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I told him, I would oblige him with 
all my heart. And this he took very 
kindly, (as he had reaſon;) and put 
them in his pocket-book, promiſing to 
return them in a few days, bly. 

I then told him, That upon this her 
refuſal, I took upon myſelf to go to 
town, in hopes to move her in my fa- 
vour; and that, though I went with- 
out giving her notice of my intention, 

et had ſhe got ſome notion of my com- 
ing, and ſo contrived to be out of the 
way: And at laſt, when ſhe found I was 
« fullydeterminedatallevents to ſee her, 
© before I went abroad, (which I all. 
do, faid I, if I cannot prevail upon 
her) ſhe ſent me the letter I have al. 
ready mentioned to you, deſiring me 
to ſuſpend my purpoſed viſit: and 
that for a reaſon which amazes and 
confounds me; becauſe I don't find 
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lowes leſs fond of an alliance with a 
family of ſo much honour, as this in- 
tance ſhewed ours to be. 

I then told him, That having, by my 
friend, {meaning thee] who was ad- 
mitted into her preſence, (and who had 
always been an admirer of her virtues, 
and had given me ſuch advice from time 
to time in relation to her as I wiſhed I 
had followed) been aſſured, that a viſit 
from me would be very diſagreeable to 

her, I once more reſolved to try what a 

letter would do; and that, accordingly, 

on the 7th of 7 I wrote her one. 

© This, colonel, is the copy of it. I 

© was then out of humour with my Lord 
M. and the ladies of my family. 
Von will therefore read it to your- 
(ſelf “. | | | 

This letter gave him high ſatisfac- 
tion. You write here, Mr. Lovelace, 


ftom your heart. *Tis a letter full of 
© penitenceand acknowledgment. Your 
© requeſt is reaſonable—To be forgiven 


only as you ſhall appear to deſerve it 


© after a time of probation, which you 


© leave to her to fix. Pray, Sir, did ſhe 


* return an anſwer to this letter? 
_ * She did, but with reluctance, I 


© own, and not till I had declared by 
my friend, that if I could not procure 


one, I would go up to town, and 
throw myſelf at her feet. | 

© I wiſh I might be permitted to ſee 
* it, Sir, or to hear ſuch parts of it read, 


« 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
c 
/ 
c 
c 
c 
c 
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there is any-thing in it: and yet I 


never knew her once diſpenſe wit 


her word; for ſhe always made ita 
maxim, that it awas not lawful fd do 
evil, that good might come of it : and 


yet in this letter, for no reaſon in the 


world but to avoid ſeeing me, (to gra- 

tify an humour only) has ſhe ſent me 
out of town, depending upon the aſ- 
furance ſhe had given me. | 

Col. © This is indeed ſurprizing. But 
I cannot believe that my couſin, for 
ſuch an end only, or indeed for any 
end, according to the character I hear 


as you ſhall think proper. 

Turning over my papers, Here it 
i, Sir 7. I will make no ſeruple to 
put it into your hands. „„ 

* This is very obliging, Mr. Love - 

oj lace,” 1 8 
He read it.— My charming coufin ! 
* —How ſtrong her reſentments!— 
Vet, bow charitable her wiſhes !— 
Good Heaven! that ſuch an excellent 
* creature—But, Mr. Lovelace, it is to 
Jour 'regret, as much as to mine, I 
* doubt not HE 


i Mmterrupting him, I ſwore that it 
, © Soit ought,” (aid he. Nor do I 
; wonder that it ſhould be ſo. I ſhall 
, tell you, by-and-by,” proceeded he, 
; how much ſhe ſuffers with her friends 
f by falſe and villainous reports. But, 
Sir, will. you permit me to take with 


c 
; 
c 
© of her, would ſtoop to make ' uſe of 
© ſuch an artifice.* - OE 
Lowel. * This, colonel, is the thing 
that aſtoniſhes me; and yet, ſee here! 
— This is the letter ſhe wrote me 
© Nay, Sir, 'tis her own hand.” LA 
Col. I ſee it is; and a charming 


hand it is.“ q 7p 
Lowel. © You obſerve, colonel, that 
all her hopes of reconciliation with 1 
her parents are from you. You are x 
her dear bleſſed friend! She always | 
talked of you with delight.“ 1 
Col. Would to Heaven I had come [1 
© to England before ſhe left Harlowe 
Place — Nothing of this had then 
happened. Not a man of thoſe whom | 
I have heard that her friends propoſed _ * 140 
c for her, ſhould have had her. Nor of 
© you, Mr, Lovelace, unleſs I had f 
> 4 © found you to be the man every - one | 
72 theſe two letters? I ſhall make uſe * who ſees you, muſt wiſh you to be: I 
: of them to the advantage of you both.” and if you bad been that man, no one 
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« living ſhould I have preferred to you 
for ſuch an excellence.? | 


My lord and I both joined in the 
wiſh: and faith I wiſhed it molt cor- 


dially. 


The colonel read the letter twice 


over, and then returned it to me. 
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'Tis all a myſtery,” ſaid he. I can 
make nothing of it. For, alas! her 
friends are as averſe to a reconcilia- 
tion as ever.“ 

Lord M. I could not have thought 
it. But don't you think there is ſome- 


thing very favourable to my nephew: 
in this letter Something that looks 


as if the lady would comply at laſt ?? 
Col. © Let me die if I know what to 
make of it. This letter is very dif- 


ferent from her preceding one. You 


returned an anſwer to it, Mr. Love- 
lace?” | 

Lowel. An anſwer, colonel! No 
doubt of it. And an anſwer full of 
tranſport. I told her, I would di- 
re&ly ſet out for Lord M. s, in obe- 
dience to her will. I told her, that 


I would conſent to any-thing ſhe 


ſhould command, in oxder to promote 
this happy reconciliation. I told 
her, that it ſhould be = hourly 
ſtudy to the end of my life, to de- 


ſervea goodnels ſo tranſcendent. But 


I cannot forbear ſaying, that I am 


not a little ſhocked and ſurprized, if 


nothing more be meant by it than to 
get me into the country without ſee- 
ing her.“ 

Col. * That can't be the thing, de- 
pend upon it, Sir: there muſt be 
more in it than that. For were that 
all, ſhe muſt think you would ſoon 
be undeceived, and that you would 
then moſt probably reſume your in- 
tention—Unleſs, indeed, ſhe depend- 
ed upon ſeeing me in the interim, as 
{he knew I was arrived. ButTI own, 
I know not what to make of it. Only 


that ſhe does me a great deal of ho- 
nour, if it be mes that ſhe calls her 
bleſſed friend, whom ſbe always loved 


and honoured. Indeed, I ever loved 
her: and if I die unmarried, and with- 
out children, ſhall.be as kind to her 
as her grandfather was : and the ra- 
ther, as I fear that there is too much 
of envy and ſelf-love in the reſent- 


ments her brother and fiſter endea- 
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vour to keep up in her father and 
mother againſt her. But I ſhall know 
better how to judge of this, when m 
couſin James comes from Edinbu 
and he is every hour expected. 
Hut let me atk you, Mr. Lovelace 
© What is the name of your friend, 
* who is admitted fo eaſily into my 
© coulin's preſence ?' Is it not Belford, 
pray? ee 

Lovel. It is, Sir; and Mr. Rel. 
© fard's a man of honour; and a preat 
© admirer of your fair couſin,” 

Was I right, as to the firft, Jack? 
The /aff I have ſuch ſtrong proof of, that 
it makes me queſtion the firft; ſince the 
would not have been out of the way 
of my mtended viſit but for thee, 


c 
0 
o 
o 
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_ Col. * Are you ſure, Sir, that Mr. 
© Belford is a man of honour?” 


Lowel. * I can ſwear for him, colo- 
nel. What makes you put this 
© queſtfon ?* | 

Col. Only this: that an officious 
pragmatical novice has been ſent up 
to enquire into my coulin's life and 
converſation : and, would you believe 
it? the frequent viſits of this gentle- 
man have been interpreted baſely to 
her diſreputation.—Read that letter, 
Mr. Lovelace; and you will be ſhock. 
ed at every part of it.” ; 
This curſed letter, no doubt, is from 
the young Levite, whom thou, Jack, 
deſcribedſt, as making enquiry of Mis. 
Smith about Miſs Harlowe's character 
and viſitors *, 

I believe I was a quarter of an hour 
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in reading it: for I made it, though not 


a ſhort one, ſix times as long as it is, 
by the additions of oaths and curſes to 
every pedantick line. Lord M. too 
helped to lengthen it, by the like exe- 


crations. And thou, Jack, wilt have | 


as much reaſon to curſe as we. 
© You cannot but ſee,” ſaid the co- 


lonel, when I had done reading it, that 


© this fellow has been officzousm his ma- 
© levolence; for what he ſays is mere 
© hearſay, and that hearſay conjedturil 
ſcandal without fact, or the appear- 
ance of fact, to ſupport it; ſo that 
an unprejudiced eye, upon the face 
of the letter, would condemn tlie 
writer of it, as I did, and acquit m) 
couſin. But yet, ſuch is the ſpirit 
by which the reſt of my relations are 


6 governed, 


gh; 
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« the belief of the worſt it iphnuates, 
and the dear creature has had ſhock - 
ing letters upon it; the pedant's hints 


« are taken; and a voyage to one of the 


« colonies has been propoſed to her, as 
« the only way to avoid Mr, Belford 


« and you. I have not ſeen theſe let 


« ters, indeed; but they took a pride 
ib repeating ſome of their contents, 
« which mult have cut the poor ſoul to 
« the heart; and theſe, joined to her 
« former ſufferings — What have you 
| © not, Mr. Lovelace, to anſwer for!“ 

© Lowel. Who the devil could have 
« expected fuch con ſequences as theſe ? 
« Who could have believed there could 
be parents ſo implacable? Brother 
« and ſiſter ſo envious? And, give me 


© leave to ſay, a lady ſo immoveably 
« fixed againſt the only means that 


could be taben fo put all right with 
c every-body ? And what now can be 
n 

Lord M. «J have great hopes that 
Colonel Morden may yet prevail upon 
© his couſin, And by her laſt letter, it 


© runs in my mind, that ſhe has ſome 


© thoughts of forgiving all that's paſt.— 
Po you think, colonel, if there ſnould 
not be ſuch a thing as a reconciliation 
* going forward at preſent, that her 
; — may not imply, that if we could 


* bring ſuch a thing to bear with her 


© friends, ſhe would be reconciled with 
Mr. Lovelace? | 


Col. * Such an artifice would better : 


become the Italian ſubtilty than the 
* Engliſh ſimplicity.— Vour lordſhip 
© has been in Italy, I preſume? 

Lovel. My lord has read Boccacio, 
$ 2 and that's as well, as to the 
* hint he gives, which may be borrow- 
* ed from one of that author's ſtories. 
But Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe is above 
all artifice. She muſt have ſome 
meaning I cannot fathom.” 


Col. Well, my lord, I can only 


* fay, chat I will make ſome uſe of the 
6 letters Mr. Lovelace has obliged me 
* with: -and after I have had ſome talk 
* with my couſin James, whois hourly 
expected; and when I have diſpatched 
two or three affairs that preſs upon 
me, I will pay my reſpects to my dear 

couſin; and ſhall then be able to form 
* better judgment of things. Mean 

time I will write to her; for I have 
* ſenttoenquire about her, and find ſie 
'2 wants conſolation,” we 
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governed, that they run away with 


1 


with the. damn'd letter of that fellow 
© Brand, for a day or two, you will 
© oblige me. 13 1 
Col. T will. But remember, the 
man is a parſon, Mr, Lovelace; an 
innocent one too, they ſay. Elſe T 
had been at him before now. And 
theſe college novices, who think they 
know ſevery- thing in their cloiſters, 
and that all learning lies in books, 
make diſmal figures when they come 
into the world among men and avo- 
men.“ , : 
Lord M. Brand! Brand! It ſhould 
© have been Firebrand, I think, in my 
© confciencet? * 
Thus ended this doughty conference. 
I cannot ſay, Jack, but I am greatly 
taken with Colonel Morden. He is 
brave and generous, and knows the 
world; and then his contempt of the 
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parſons is a certain ſign that he is one 


of us. | 7 | | | 
We parted with 2 civility: Lord 


M. (not a little pleaſed that we did, 


and as greatly taken with the colonel) 


repeated his wiſh, after the colonel was 
gone, that he had arrived in time to 
ſave the lady; if that would have done 


Iwiſhſotoo. For by my ſoul, Jack, 


I am every day more and more uneaſy 


about her. But I hope ſhe is not ſo 


ill as Tam told ſhe is. | | 
I have made Charlotte tranſcribe the 


letter of this Firebrand, as my lord 


calls him; and will incloſe her copy of 


it. All thy phlegm, I know, will be 
rouzed into vengeance when thou read- 


I know notwhat to adviſe as to ſhew- 
ing it to the lady. Vet, perhaps, ſhe will 


be able to reap more ſatis faction than 
concern from it, knowing her own in- 


nocence; in that itwill give her to hope 


that her friends treatment of her is o. 
ing as much to miſrepreſentation as to 
their own natural implacableneſs. Such 
a mind as hers, I know, would be glad 


-to find-out the ſhadow of a reaſon for | 


the ſhocking letters the colonel ſays 


they have ſent her, and for their pro- 


poſal to her of going to ſome one of 


the colonies. [ Confound them all- 
But if I begin to curſe, I ſhall never 


have done] Then it may put her upon 
ſuch a defence as ſhe might be glad of 


an opportunity to make, and to ſname 
them for their monſtrous credulity—- 


ut 
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-Lowel.. If you favour me, colonel, 
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But this I leave to thy own fat-headed 
| dence—Only it vexes me to the 
— that even ſcandal and calumny 
mould dare to ſurmiſe the bare poſſi - 
bility of any man's ſharing the favours 
of a woman, whom now methinks I 
could worſhip with a veneration due 
only to a 3 | | 
Charlotte and her ſiſter could hot help 
weeping at the baſe aſperſion: When, 
- ene faid chap lifting up her 
hands, will this ſweet lady's ſuffer- 
_ © ings be at an end?—O couſin Love- 
...0 Jace!* | ; 
And thus am I blamed for every- 


one's faults? When her brutal father 


curſes her, it is I, I upbraid her with 
her fevere mother, The implacable. 
neſs of her ſtupid uncles is all mine. 
'The virulence of her brother, and the 
ſpite and envy of her ſiſter, are entirely 
owing to me. The letter of this raſcal 
Brand is of my writing—O Jack, what 
a wretch 1s thy N 

RETVRNED without a letter — 
This damn'd fellow Will is returned 
without a letter !—Yet the raſcal tells 


me that he hears you have been writing 


to me theſe two days! 
Plague confound thee, who muſt 
know my impatience, and the xeaſon 
for it! 8 

To ſend a man and horſe on purpoſe; 
as I did! My imagination chained to 
the belly of the beaſt, in order to keep 
pace with him! Now he is got to this 


placez now to that; now to London; 


no to thee! 

Now [a letter given him] whip and 
ſpur upon the return. This town juſt 
entered, not ſtaying to bait : that vil- 


lage paſſed by: leaves the wind behind 


him: in a foaming ſweat man and 


Hor ſe. 2 


And in this way did he actually en- 


ter Lord M. 's court- yard. 
The reverberating pavement brought 
me down — The letter, Will! 
letter, dog |— The letter, ſirrah !* 
No letter, Sir !'—Then wildly ftar- 
Ing round me, fiſts clenched, and grin- 
ming like a maniack, * Confound thee 
for a dog, and him that ſent thee with- 
© out one !-—This moment out of my 


© fight, or I']1 ſcatter thy ſtupid brains 


through the air.“ I ſnatched from 
his holfters a piſto], while the raſcal 


threw himſelf from the foaming beaſt, 
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what canſi thou mean to ſend hack m 


empty-handed, 


till ſhe had given me this unerring de- 


MR. BRAND, TO JOHN HARLOWE, 


he 


and ran to avoid the fate which I wit. 
ed with all my ſoul thou hadſt been 
within the reach of me to have met with, 

But to be as meek as a lamb to ons 
who has me at his mercy, and can 
wring and torture my ſoul as he pleaſes, 


varlet without a letter? — will ſend 
away by day-dawn another fellow upon 
another beaſt for what thou haſt writ. 
ten; and I charge thee, on thy alle. 
giance, that thou diſpatch him notback 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Charlotte, in a whim of delicacy, 
is diſpleaſed that I ſend the incloſd 
letter to you— That her hand-writing, 
forſooth ! ſhould go into the hands of 
a ſingle man 

There's encouragement for thee, Bel. 
ford! This is a certain fign that thou 
may ſt have her if thou wilt. And yet, 


monſtration of her glancing towards 
thee, I could not have thought it, In- 
deed I have often in pleaſantry told 
her that T would bring ſuch an affair 
to bear. But I never intended it; 
becauſe ſhe really is a dainty girl. 
And thou art ſuch a clumſy fellow in 
thy perſon, that I ſhould as ſoon have 
wiſhed her a rhinoceros for an huſband, 
as thee. But, poor little dears! they 
muſt ſtay till their times come! They 
won't have this man, and they won't 
have that man, from ſeventeen to twen- 
ty-five: but then, afraid, as the ſay- 
ing is, that God has forgot them, and 
finding their bloom departing, they are 
glad of whom they can get, and verify 


the fable of the Parſon and the Pears, 


LETTER LXXXII. 
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IixcroszD IN THE PRECEDING.) 


WORTHY SIR, MY VERY GOOD FRIEND 
| AND PATRON. | 
122 in town yeſterday, aſter a 

tolerably pleaſant journey, (conitt- 
dering the hot weather,and duſty roads. 
I put up at the Bull and Gate in Hol- 
born, and haſtened to Covent Garden. 
I ſoon found the houſe where the un · 


happy lady lodgeth. And, in the _ 
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fliop, bad a good deal of diſcourſe* 
* with Mrs. Smith (her landlady) whom 
1 found to be ſo highly prepoſſeſſed in 
her favour, that I ſaw it would not an- 
ſwer your defires to take my informa- 
tions altogether from her: and being 
obliged to attend my patron, who (to 
my ſorrow, | | | 


 Miſerum eſt aliena wivere quadra) _ 


I find wanteth much waiting upon, and 
is another ſort of a man than he was at 
college: for, Sir, inter nos, honours 
change manners. For the aforeſaid 


cauſes, I thought it would beſt anſwer 


all the ends of the commiſſion with 


which you honoured me, to engage, in 


the deſired ſcrutiny, the wife of a par- 
ticular friend, who liveth almoſt over- 
againſt the houſe where ſhe lodgeth, and 
who is a gentlewoman of character and 
ſobriety, a mother of children, and one 
who knoweth the avorld well, 
To her I applied myſelf therefore, 
and gave her a ſhort hiſtory of the caſe, 
and defired ſhe would very particularly 
enquire into the conduct of the unhapp 
young lady; her preſent way of life — 
ſubſiſtence ; Vw 


know, are the things whereof you wiſh- 
ed to be informed. BA. 
Accordingly, Sir, I waited upon the 
gentlewoman aforeſaid, this day; and, 
wo my very great trouble (becauſe I 
know it will be to yours, and likewiſe 
to all your worthy family's) I muſt ſay, 
that I do find things look a little more 
darkly, than I hoped they would. For, 
alas! Sir, the gentlewoman's report 
turneth not out ſo favourable for Miſs's 
reputation, as I wiſhed, as you wiſhed, 
and as every-one of her friends wiſhed. 
But ſo it is throughout the world, that 
one falſe ſtep generally brings on ano- 
ther; and peradventure, a wa+/e, and 
« fill worſe; till the poor li edſoul (a 
very fitepithet of the divine Quar es's!) 
u quite entangled, and (without infi- 
nite merey) loſt for ever. 
It ſeemeth, Sir, ſhe is, notwithſtand- 
ing, in a very il. Hate of health. In 
8, both gentle women (that is to ſay, 
Mrs, Smith her I and my 
nd's wife) agree, Yet ſhe goeth of- 
Ea out in a chair, to prayers (as it is 
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about this gentleman, as he is ca 
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ſaid.) But my friend's wife told me, 
that nothing is more common in Lon - 
don, than that the frequenting of the 
church at morning prayers is made tho 
pretence and cover for private affiena- 
tions, What a ſad thing is this! that 
what was deſigned for wholeſome no- 
riſhment to the poor ſoul, ſhould be 
turned into rant poiſon! But, as Mr, 


Daniel de Foe (an ingenious man, 
though a diſnter) obſerveth, 


But- 
roverb; only I 
; that put it into 


indeed it is an old 
think he was the fir 
verſe) | 


God never had a houſe of prayer, | 
© But Satan had a chapel there. 


| Yet, to do the lady juflice, nobody 


cometh home with her: nor indeed can 
they, becauſe ſhe goeth forward and 
backward in a ſedan, or chair, (as 
they call it.) But then there is a gen- 
tleman of ns good character (an inti. 
mMado of Mr. Lovelace) who is a con- 
ant viſitor of her, and of the people 


of the houſe, whom he regaleth and 
treateth, and hath (of conſequence} 

their high good words, 8 
er wv1/itors, her employ- 
ments, and ſuch like: for theſe, Sir, you 


I have thereupon taken the trouble 
(hor I love to be exact in any commiſſion 


undertake) to enquire PE 
\ lled : 
(albeit I hold no man ſo but by his a- 


tions: for, as Juvenal ſaith 


© - Nobilizas ſola ep, atque unica Virtus.) 


And this I did before I would fit down. 

to write to you. 1 

His name is Belford. He hath a 
aternal eſtate of upwards of one thou- 
and pounds by the year; and is now 

in mourning for an uncle, who left 

him very conſiderably beſides. He 


beareth a very Ne character as ta 


women, (for I enquired particularly 
about that) and is Mr. Lovelace's - 
more eſpecial #rivado, with whom he 


holdeth a regular correſbondenct; and 
' hath been often ſeen with Miſe (tete- 


a-tete) at the evindow —In no bad 
wyay, indeed: but my friend's wife is 
of opinion, that all is not as it ſhoult 
be. And, indeed, it is mighty ſtrange 


to me, if Miſs be ſo zotable a penitent, 


(as is repreſented) and if the have ' 


ſuck. 
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ſuch an averſion to Mr. Lovelace, that 
ſhe will admit his privado into her re- 
tirements, and ſee no other company. 
underſtand, from Mrs, Smith, 
that Mr, Hickman was to ſee her ſome 


time ago, from Miſs Howe; and I am 


told, by another hand, (You ſee, Sir, 
how diligent I have been to execute the 
conmiſſions you gave me) that he had 
no extraordinary ; pr of this Bel- 
ford, at firſt; though they were ſeen to- 
gether one morning by the oppoſite 
neighbour, at breakfaff:; and another 
time this Bel ford was obſerved to watch 
Mr, Hickman's coming from her; ſo 
that, as it ſhould ſeem, he was mighty 
_ zealous to ingratiate himſelf with Mr. 
Hickman; no doubt, to engage him to 
make a favourable report to Mi 5 Howe 
of the intimacy he was admitted into 
by her unhappy friend; who (as ſhe is 
very ill) may mean no harm in allow- 
ing his Viſits: (for he, it ſeemeth, 
brought to her, or recommended, at 
leaſt, the doctor and apothecary that 
attend her) but I think (upon the 
whole) it looketh not well, | 

I am ſorry, Sir, I cannot give you a 
better account of the young lady's 
prudence, But what ſhall we ſay?— 


© Uvagque conſpecid livorum ducit ab uv,” 


as Juvenal obſerveth. 

One thing I am afraid of; which is, 
that Miſs may be under nece/ities; and 
that this Belford (who, as Mrs. Smith 
owns, hath offered her money, which 
ſhe, at the time, refuſed) may find an 
opportunity to take advantage of thoſe 
_ neceſſities; and it is well obſerved by 
that poet, that | 

« gre formoſam poteris ſervare puellam: 


. © Nunc prece, nunc pretio, forma petita ruit.“ 


And this Belford (who is a 50d 
man, and hath, as they ſay, the loo of 
one) may make good that of Horace; 
(with whoſe writings you are ſo well 
acquainted; nobody better) 


© Audax omnia perpeti, | 
Gent bumana ruit per wetitum nefas.” 


Forgive me, Sir, for what Ian go - 
ing to write! But if you could prevail 
upon the reſt of your family to join in 


the ſcheme which you, and her virtuous 
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Aſter Miſs Arabella, and the archdes. 


con, and I, once talked of, (which is 


to perſuade the unhappy young lady to 
go, in ſome creditable manner, to (ome 
one of the foreign colonies) it might 
ſave not only her on credit and repu- 
tation, but the reputation and credi of 
all her family, and a great deal of 
wvexation moreover. For it is n 
humble opinion, that you will hardly 
(any of you) enjoy yourſelves while 
this (once innocent) young lady is in 
the way of being ſo frequently heard 
of by you; and this would put her oy/ 
of the way both of this Belford and of 
that Lovelace, and it might, perad. 
venture, prevent as much evil as ſcan. 
dal. | 5g 
You will forgive me, Sir, for this my 
Flainneſs, Ovid pleadeth for me 


E Adulator nullus amicus crit. 


And I have no view but that of ap- 
proving myſelf a zealous well-wyſter 
to all your worthy family, (whereto l 
owe a great number of obligations) 
and very particularly, Sir, your obliged 
and humble ſervant, _ | 
| ELIAS BRA. 
WIEDN. AUG. 9. 
P. S. I ſhall give you further bin. 

when I come down; (which will 
be in a few days) and who my 
informants were; but by theſe you 

will ſee, that I have been very a. 

ſiduous (for the time) in the tak 

you ſet me upon, 
The length of my letter you will ex- 
cuſe; for I need not tell you, Sit, 
what narrative, complex, and con- 
verſation letters, (ſuch a one 3 
mine) require. Every-one to lis 
talent. Letter-writing is mine, 
will be bold to ſay; and that my 
correſpondence was much coveted 
at the univerſity, on that account, 
by Tyros, and even b Sopbs, 
when I was hardly a % myſelf. 

But this I ſhould not have taken 

upon me to mention, but only in 
defence of the length of my letter; 
for nobody writeth ſhorter, or pr 
thier, when the ſubject requiret 

common forms only But in apo” 


logizing for m prolixit , I am 
a 123% the Aal: Gif it — 
one, which, however, 1 ak 


— 


0 
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think it to be, the ſubjef conſi- 
dered: but this I have ſaid before 
in other words) ſo, Sir, if you 
will excuſe my poſſeript, I am 
ſure you will not find fault with 
my letter. þ A 
ne word more, as to a matter of 
erudition, which you greatly love 
to hear me ſtart, and dawell upon. 
Dr. Lewen once, in your preſence, 


(as you, #1 good patron, cannot 


but remember) in a ſmartiſb kind 


of debate between him and me, 


took upon him to cenſure the pa- 


renthetical ſtyle, as I call it. He 


was a very learned and judicious 


man, to be ſure, and an ornament 


to our function: but yet I muſt 


needs ſay, that it is a ſtyle which 
I greatly like; and the good doc- 
tor was then paſt his youth, and 
that time of life, of conſequence, 
when a fertile imagination, and 
rich fancy, pour in ideas ſo faſt 
upon a writer, that parentheſes 
are often wanted (and that for the 
ſake of brevity, as well as per- 
ſpicuity) to ſave the reader the 
trouble of reading a paſſage more 
than once, Every man to his ta- 


all ſo apt to ſet up our natural 


Ithink I have nothing to add, until 


biaſſes for general ſtandards, that I 
wondered the leſs at the worthy 
doQor's fliffneſs on this occaſion. 


He ſmiled at me, you may remem- 


ber, Sir — And, whether I was 


right or not, I am ſure I ſmiled. 


at him. And you, my worthy 
patron, (as I had the ſatis faction 
to obſerve) ſeemed to be of my 
party, But was it not ſtrange, 
that the old gentleman and I ſhould 


ſo widely differ, when the end 
with both ( 


hut what ſhall we ſay ?— 


i Errare e heminis, ſed non per. 


C tere. 


have the honour of attending 
you in perſon; but that Fam (as 
above) &c, Ke. &c. 5 
> | E. * 


The Windmill, near Slough. | 


that is to ſay, perſpi- 
cuity or clearneſs) was the ſame? n 


not be at a 
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| WEDNESDAY NIGHT, AUG. 30. 
17 was lucky enough that our two 
ſervants met at Hannah's“, which 
gave them ſo good an opportunity of 
exchanging their letters time enou 
for each to return to his maſter early in 
the day. | WS 
Thou doſt well to boaſt of thy ca- 
pacity for managing ſervants, and to 
ſet up for corre&ing our poets in their 
characters of this claſs of people+, 
when, like a madman, thou canſt beat 
their teeth out, and attempt to ſhoot 
them through the head, for not bring- 
ing to thee what they had no power ta 
obtain, ; | | 
You well obſervet, that you would 
have made a thorough-paced lawyer. 
The whole of the converſation-piece 
between you and the colonel, affords 
a convincing proof, that there is a 
black and a white ſide to every cauſes 


but what muſt the conſcience of a par- 
lent (as I ſaid before.) We are 


tial whitener of his own cauſe, or 
blackener of another's, tell him, while 
he is throwing duſt in the eyes of his 
judges, and all the time knows his 
own guilt? ' Sh 3 

The colonel, I ſee, is far from be- 
ing a faultleſs man: but while he 
ſought not to carry his point by breach 
of faith, he has an excuſe which thou 
haſt not. But with reſpe& to him, 
and to us all, I can now, with deteſta- 
tion of ſome of my own actions, ſee, 
that the taking advantage of .another 
perſon's good gpinion of us, to injure 


(perhaps to ruin) that other, is the 


oſt ungenerous wickedneſs that can 
be committed, | + 9 
Man Win thus by man, we ſhould 
oſs to give ſuch actions a 
name: but is it not doubly and trebly 
aggravated, when ſuch advantage is 
taken of an unexperienced and inno- 
cent young creature, hom we pretend 
to love above all the women in the 
world; and when we ſeal our pretences 


by the moſt ſolemn vows and proteſta- 


+ See P. 1032. t See P. 1072. 
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tions of inviolable honour, that we can 
invent. 2 | 
I ſee that this gentleman is the beſt 
match thou ever couldeſt have had, up- 
on all accounts: his ſpirit ſuch another 
impetuous one as thy own; ſoon tak- 
ing fire; vindictive; and only differing 
in this, that the cauſe he engages in is 
a juſt one. But, commend me to ho- 
neſt brutal Mowbray, who, before he 
knew the cauſe, offers his ſword in thy 
behalf againſt a man who had taken the 
injured fide, and whom he had never 
ſeen before, | | | 
As ſoon as I had run through your 
letters, and the copy of that of the in- 
cendiary Brand's, (by the latter of which 
I ſaw to what cauſe a great deal of this 
laſt implacableneſs of the Harlowe fa- 
mily is owing) I took coach to Smith's, 
although I had been come from thence 
but about an hour, and had taken leave 
of the lady for the night. | 
I ſent down for Mrs. Lovick, and 
deſired her, in the firſt place, to acquaint 
the lady, (who was buſied in her cloſet) 
that I had letters from Berks: in which 
I was informed, that the interview be- 
tween Colonel Morden and Mr, Love- 
Jace had ended without ill conſequences; 
that the colonel intended to write to her 
very ſoon, and was intereſtigg himſelf 
mean while in her favour, with her re- 


Jations ; that I hoped, that this agree- 


able news would be the means of giv- 
ing her good reſt; and I would wait 
upon her in the morning, by the time 
ſhe ſhould return from prayers, with all 
the particulars. | | 
She ſent me word, that ſhe ſhould be 
glad to ſee me in the morning; and 


was highly obliged to me for the good 


news I had ſent her up. 

I then, in the back-ſhop, read to Mrs. 
Lovick and to Mrs. Smith, the copy of 
Brand's letter, and aſked them, If they 
could gueſs at the man's informant ?— 
They were not at a loſs; Mrs. Smith 
having ſeen the ſame fellow Brand who 
had talked with her, as I mentioned in 
à former“, come out of a milliner's 
ſhopover- againſt them; which milliner, 
ſhe ſaid, had alſo lately been very in- 
quiſitive about the lady. | | 

I wanted no further hint; but, bid- 
ding them take no notice to the lady of 
what I had read, I ſhot over the way, 
and aſking for the miſtreſs of the houſe, 
: ſhe came to me. | 
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Retiring with her, at her invitätion 
into her parlour, I deſired to know if 
ſhe were acquainted with a young coun- 
try clergyman of the name of Bran 
She heſitatingly, ſeeing mein ſome emo. 
tion, owned, that ſhe had ſome (mall 
knowledge of the gentleman, Juſt they 
came in her huſband, who is, it ſeems, 
a petty officer in the exciſe, (and not an 


ill-behaved man) who owned a fuller 


knowledge of him. 

© I have the copy of a letter,” (aid l, 
© from this Brand, in which he ha 
* taken greater liberties with my cha. 
© racter, and with that of the moſt un. 
© blameable lady in the world, which 


he grounds upon informations that 


© you, Madam, have given him.“ And 
then I read to them ſeveral paſſages in 
his letter; and aſked, What foundation 
ſhe had for giving that fellow ſuch im- 
preſſions of either of us? 

They knew not what to anſwer: but 
at laſt ſaid, that he had told them how 
wickedly the young lady had run awa 
from her parents: what worthy and ich 
people they were: in what favour he 
ſtood with them ; and that they hadem- 
ployed him to enquire after her beha- 
viour, viſitors, &c. e 

They ſaid, That indeed they knew 
very little of the young lady; but that 
[Curſe upon their cenſoriouſneſs!] it 
was but too natural to think, that where 
a lady had given way to a deluſion, and 
taken ſo wrong a ſtep, ſhe would not 
ſtop there: that the moſt ſacred places 
and things were but too. often made 
eloaks for bad actions: that Mr. Brand 
had been informed (perhaps by ſome 
enemy of mine) that I was a man of 
very free principles, and an intinadb, 
as he calls it, of the man who had ruin 
her. And that their couſin Barker, 3 
mantua-maker, who lodged up one: 
pair of ſtairs, (and who, at their deſire 
came down and confirmed what they 
ſaid) had often, from her window, {een 
me with the lady, in her chamber, and 
both talking very earneſtly together: 
and that Mr. Brand being unable to 
account for her admitting my viſits, 
and knowing I was but a new acquaint- 


ance of hers, and an old one of Mr. 


Lovelace, thought: himſelf obliged to 
tay theſe matters before her friends- 
This was the ſum and ſubſtance 0 
their tale. O how I curſed the cenſor! 
ouſneſs of this plaguy triumvirate 


par ſan 


r os ante oo led an oe eos a: a 


” I” * r cs Xa 1 
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corn, and to thy derifion. But 
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rſon, à milliner, and a mantua-maker! 


| Thi two latter, not more by buſineſs led 


to adorn the perſons, than generally by 
ſcandal to deſtroy the reputations, of 
thoſe they have a mind to exerciſe their 
talents upon! 
The two women took great pains to 
rſuade me, that they themſelves were 
ople of conſcience: Of conſequence, 
told them, too much addicted, I fear- 


ed, to cenſure other people who pre- 


tended not to their ſtriètneſs; for that T 
had ever found cenſoriouſneſs, narrow- 
neſs, and uncharitableneſs, to prevail 
too much with thoſe who affected to 
be thought more pious than their neigh- 
A FE 

They anſwered, That that was not 
their caſe; and that they had ſince en- 
quired into the lady's character and 
manner of. life, and were very much 


concerned to think any-thing they had _ 


{aid ſhould be made uſe of againſt her: 
and as they heard from Mrs. Smith, 
that ſhe was not likely to live long, 
they ſhould be ſorry ſhe ſhould go out 
of the world a ſufferer by their means, 
or with an ill opinion of them, though 
ftrangers to her. The huſband offered 
to write, if I pleaſed, to Mr. Brand, in 
vindication of the lady; and the two 
women ſaid, they ſhould be glad to wait 
upon her in perſon, to beg her pardon 
for any-thing ſhe had reaſon to take 
amiſs from them; becauſe they were 
now convinced that there was not ſuch 
another young lady in the world. 

[ told them, That the leaſt ſaid of 
the affair to the lady, in her preſent cir- 
cumſtances, was beſt. That ſhe was an 
heavenly creature, and fond of taking 
all oecaſions to find excuſes for her re- 


| ations on their implacableneſs to her: 


that therefore I ſhould take ſome notice 
to her of the uncharitable and weak ſur · 
miſes which gave birth to ſo vile a ſcan- 
dal; but that I would have him, Mr. 
Walton, (for that is the huſband's 
name) write to his acquaintance Brand 
as ſoon as poſſible, as he had offered— 
And ſo I left them. _ | 
As to what thou ſayeſt of thy charm- 
ing couſin, let me know, if thou haſt 
any meaning in it. I have not the va- 
My to think myſelf deſerving of ſuch 
4 "dy as Miſs Montague: and ſhould 
1% therefore care to expoſe myſelf to 


vere I aſſured 1 might avoid both theſe, 
would ſoon acquaint thee, that I 


Gould think no pains nor aſſiduity too 
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much, to obtain a ſhare in the good 
graces of ſuch a lady. 


But I know thee too well to depend 
upon any-thing thou ſayeſt on this ſub. * 
ject. Thou loveſt to make thy friends 
the objects of ridicule to ladies; and 
imagineſt, from the vanity (and in 
this reſpect, I will ſay littleneſs) of 
thine own heart, that thou ſhineſt the 
brighter for the foil. Rt 

Thus didſt thou once play off the 
rough Mowbray with Miſs Hatton, till. 
the poor fellow knew not how to go 
either backward or forward, 
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| MR, BELFORDz TO ROBERT LOVE= 


LAcE, ESC 


THURSDAY, II 0©'CLOCK, AuG. 31. 

I Am juſt come from the lady, whom 
J left chearful and ſerene. 

She thanked me for my communica. 

tion of the preceding night. I read to 


her ſuch parts of your letters as I could. 


read to her; and I thought it was a 


good teſt to diſtinguiſh the froth and 
vhipt - ſyllabub in them from the cream 
in what one could and could not read to 


a woman of ſo fine a fnind; ſince four 
parts out of fix of thy letters, which I. 
thought entertaining as I read them to 
myſelf, appeared to me, when I ſhould 
have read them to her, moſt abomina- 
ble ſtuff, and gave mea very contempti- 
ble idea of thy talents, and of my own 
judgment. 15 | 

She was far from rejoicing, as I had 
done, at the diſappointment her letter 
gave you when explained. 5 

She ſaid, She meant only an innocent 
allegory, which might carry inſtruction 
and warning to you, when the meaning 
was taken, as well as anſwer her own. 
hopes for the time. It was run off in - 
a hurry. She was afraid, it was not 
quite right in her, But hoped the end 
would excuſe (if it could not juſtify) 
the means. And then ſhe again ex- 
preſſed a good deal of apprehenſion, leſt 
you ſhould ſtill take it into your head 
to moleſt her, when her time, the ſaid, 
was ſo ſhort, that ſhe wanted every mo- 
ment of it; repeating what ſhe had ſaid 
once before, that when ſhe wrote, ſhe 


* 


was ſo ill, that ſhe believed the ſnould 


not have lived till now. If ſhe had 
thought ſhe ſhould, ſhe muſt have ſtu- 
died for an expedient that would have 

: 6X3 bette 
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better anſwered her intentions. Hint- 
ing at a removal out of the knowledge 
of us both. | 

- But ſhe was much pleaſed that the 
conference between you and Colonel 
Morden, after two or three ſuch violent 
ſallies, as I acquainted her you had had 


between you, ended fo amicably; and 


ſaid ſhe muſt abſolately depend upon 
the promiſe I had given her to uſe my 
utmoſt endeavours to prevent further 
miſchief on her account, 

She was pleaſed with the juſtice you 
did her character to her couſin. 

She was glad to hear, that he had ſo 


kind an opinion of her, and that he 


would write to her. 


I was under an unneceſſary concern, 
how to break to her, that I had the copy 


of Brand's vile letter: unneceſſary, I 


ſay; for ſhe took it juſt as you thought 
| ſhe would, as an excuſe ſhe wiſhed to 
have for the implacableneſs of her 
friends; and begged I would let her 
read it herſelf; *« For,” ſaid ſhe, the 
* contents cannot diſturb me, be they 
hat they will.“. 15 
I gave it to her, and ſhe read it to 
herſelf; a tear now-and-then being 
ready to ſtart, and a figh ſometimes in- 
terpoſing. 13 
She gave me back the letter with 


great and ſurprizing calmneſs, conſider- 


ing the ſubject. | 
© There was a time,” ſaid ſhe, © and 


as this would have greatly pained 
me. But I hope I have now got above 
all theſe things: and I can refer to 
your kind offices, and to thoſe of Miſs 
Howe, the juſtice that will be done 
to my memory among my friends. 
There is a good and a bad light in 


be taken, If the human mind will 
buſy itſelf to make the worſt of every 
diſagreeable occurrence, it will never 
want woe. This letter, affecting as 
the ſubject of it is to my reputation, 


becauſe I can gather from it, that had 
not my friends been prepoſſeſſed by 
miſinformed or raſh and officious per- 
ſons, who are always at hand to flat- 
ter or ſoothe the paſſions of the af. 
fluent, they could not have been ſo 
immoveably determined againſt me. 
But now they are ſufficiently cleared 
© from every imputation of unforgiv- 
5 ingneſs; for, while I appeared to them 
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that not long ſince, when ſuch a letter 


which everything that befals us may 


gives me more pleaſure than pain, 


© be detrimen 
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in the character of a vile hypocrite 
« pretending to true penitence, yet gir⸗ 
© ing up myſelf to profligate courſes 
© how could I expect either their par. 
don or bleſſing ?? 
But, Madam, ſaid I, you'll ſee 
by the date of this letter, Auguſt g 
that their ſeverity, previous to that, 
cannot be excuſed by it,” 
* It imports me much,” replied ſhe, 
on account of my preſent wiſhes, a8 
to the office you are ſo kind to under. 
take, that you ſhould not think harſh. 
ly of my friends. I muſt own to you, 
that I have been apt ſometimes myſelf 
to think them not only ſevere, but 
cruel, Suffering minds will be par. 
tial to their own cauſe and merits, 
© Knowing their own hearts, if ſincere, 
* they are apt to murmur when harſhly 
© treated: but if they are not believed 
© to be innocent, by perſons who have 
© a right to decide upon their conduct 
© according to their own judgments, 
© how can it be helped? Beſides, Sir, 
© how do you know, that there are not 
© about my friends as well-meaning 
© miſrepreſenters as Mr. Brand really 
© ſeems to be? But be this as it will, 
© there is no doubt that there are and 
© have been multitudes of perſons, as 
a 
5 
c 
c 
+ 
c 
c 
c 
L 
; 
c 


innocent as myſelf, who have ſuf. 
fered upon ſurmiſes as little probable 
as thoſe on which Mr. Brand founds 
his judgment.—Your intimacy, Sir, 


with Mr. Lovelace, and (may I fay?) 


a character which, it ſeems, you have 

© been leſs ſolicitous formerly to juſtify, 
than perhaps you will be for the fu- 
ture, and your frequent viſits to me, 
may well be thought to be queſtion- 


able circumſtances in my conduct. 


I could only admire her in ſilence. 
But you ſee, Sir, proceeded ſhe, 
how neceſſary it is for young people 
of our ſex to be careful of our com- 
pany. And how much, at the ſame 
time, it behoves young perſons of 
yours, to be chary of their own reputa- 
tion, were it only for the ſake o ſuch 
of ours, as they may mean honoura- 
bly by; and who otherwiſe may ſuffer 
in their good names for being ſeen in 
their company. | 

As to Ihe 
© heis to be pitied; and let me enſoin 
you, Mr. Belford, not to take up a" 
© reſentmenits againſt him, which may 
either, to his erſon « 
© his fortunes, Let his function Va 
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©his good meaning plead for him. He 
«© will have concern enough, when he 
© finds every body, whoſe diſpleaſure 


now labour under, acquitting my 


memory of perverſe guilt, and joining 
tin a general pity for me.” 
This, Lovelace, is the woman whoſe 
life thou haſt curtailed in the bloſſom of 
it! — How Wy opportunities muſt 
thou have had of admiring her ineſti- 


mable worth, yet couldſt have thy.ſenſes 


ſo much abſorbed in the woman in 
her charming perſon, as to be blind to 
the ANGEL that ſhines out in ſuch full 
glory in her mind! — Indeed, I have 
ever thought myſelf, when bleſt with 
her converſation, in the company of a 
real angel : and I am ſure it would be 
impoſſible for me, were ſhe to be as 
beautiful, and as crimſoned over with 
health, as I have ſeen her, to have the 
leaſt thought of ſex, when I heard her 
talk, Re IR os 8 
. THURSDAY, THREE O'CLOCK, 
„ 
Ox my re: viſit to the lady, I found 
ber almoſt as much a ſufferer from joy, 
as ſhe had ſometimes been from grief: 
for the had juſt received a very kind 
letter from her couſin Morden; which 
ſhe was ſo good as to communicate to 
me. As ſhe had already begun to an- 
ſwer it, I begged leave to attend her in 


the evening, that I might not interrupt 
her in it, 


The letter is a very tender one“? * * 


Here Mr. Belford gives the ſubſtance of 
it upon his memory; but that is omit- 
ted; as the letter is given at length, 
[Cee the next letter.] And then adds: 


But, alas! all will be now too late. 


For the decree is certainly gone ou 


: The world is unworthy of her. 


LETTER LXXXVI. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO MISS CLA- 
|  "RISSA HARLOWE, 
5 TUESDAY, Aud. 29. 
Leue not, my deareſt couſin, have 
1 been a fortnight in England, with- 
out either doing myſelf the honour of 
watting upon you in-perſon, or of writ- 
ing to you; if I had not been buſying 
myfſelf almoſt all the time in your ſer- 


* 
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letter ſtill more acceptable to you—ac- 
ceptable as I have reaſon to preſume 
either will be, from the unqueſtionable 
love I ever bore you, and from the 
elteem you always honoured me with. 

Little did I think, that ſo many days 
would have been required to effect in 
well-inrended purpole, where there uſed 
to be a love fo ardent on one fide, and 
where there tti]] is, as I am thoroughly 
convinced, the moſt exalted merit on 
the other:1 | 

I was'yeſterday with Mr, Lovelace 
and Lord M. I need not tell you, it 
ſeems, how very deſirous the whole 
family and all the relations of that no- 
bleman are of the honour of an alli- 
ance with you; nor how exceedingly 
earneſt the ungrateful man is to make 
you all the reparation in his power, 

I think, my dear couſin, that you 

cannot now do better than to give — 
the honour of your hand; He ſays 
ſach juſt and great things gf” your vir- 
tue, and ſo heartily condemns himſelf, 
that I think there is honourable room 
for you to forgive him; and the more 
room, as it ſeems you are determined 
againſt a legal preſecution. 
Your effectual forgiveneſs of Mr. 
Lovelace, it is evident to me, will ac- 
celerate a general reconciliation: for, 
at preſent, my other couſins cannot 
perſuade themſelves, that he is in ear- 
neſt to do you juſtice; or that'you would 
refuſe him, if you believed he was. 

But, my dear couſin, there may poſ- 
ſibly be ſomething in this affair, to which 
I may be a ſtranger. If there be, and 
you will acquaint me with it, all that 
a naturally warm heart can do in your 


behalf ſhall be done. 


I hope I ſhall be able, in my next- 


viſits to my ſeveral couſins, to ſet all 
"on with them, 


when convinced that they have carried 


Haughty ſpirits, 


reſentments too high, want but a good 
excuſe to condeſcend: and parents muſt 
always love the child they once loved. 
But if I find them inflexible, I wilt 
ſet out, and attend you without delay; 
for I long to ſee you after fo many years 
abſence. ' OW OTE ? 
Meanwhile, I beg the favour of a 
few lines to know if you have reaſon 


to doubt Mr. Lovelace's fincerity;” For 


my part, I can have none, if Tam to 


judge from the converſation that paſſed | 


- 
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vice, in hopes of making my viſit or 
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Vou will be pleaſed to direct for me 
at your uncle Antony's. 


Permit me, my deareft couſin, till I 


can procure a happy reconciliation be- 
tween you and your father, and bro- 
ther, and uncles, to ſupply the place to 
you of all thoſe near relations, as well 
as that of your affectionate kinſman, 
and humble jerwant, 


« 


LETTER LXXXVII. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO WII- 


LIAM MORDEN, ESQ. 


CE WI ine THURSDAY, AUG, 21. 

Moſt heartily congratulate you, dear 

Sir, on your return to your native 
country. 

T heard with much pleaſure that you 
were come; but I was both afraid and 
aſhamed, till you encouraged me by a 
fit ſt notice, to addreſs myſelf to you. 

How conſoling it is to my wounded 
heart to find, that you have. not been 
carried away by that tide'of reſentment 
and diſpleaſure with which I have been 
ſo unhappily overwhelmed—But that, 
while my till nearer relations have not 
thought fit to examine into the truth of 
vile reports raiſed againſt me, you have 
informed yourſelf of my innocence, 
and generouſly credited the information! 


I have not the leaſt reaſon to doubt 


Mr. Lovelace's ſincerity in his offers 
of marriage: nor that all his relations 


are heartily deſirous of ranking me 


among them. I have had noble in- 
ſtances of their eſteem for me, on their 


: apprehending that my father's diſplea- 


ſure muſt have ſubjected me to difficul- 
ties: and this, after I had abſolutely re- 
fuſed their preſſing ſolicitations in their 
Kinſman's favour, as well as his oaon. 
Nor think me, my dear couſin, blame- 
able for refuſing him. I had given 
Mr. Lovelace no reaſon to think me a 
weak creature. If I had, a man of 
his charaGer might have thought him- 
ſelf warranted to endeavour to take un- 
| * advantage of the weakneſs he 

ad been able to inſpire. The con- 
ſciouſneſs of my oaun weakneſs (in that 
caſe) might have brought me to a come 
poſition with hg wickedneſs, 


1 
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detween us yeſterday, in preſence of 
n 


I can indeed forgive him. But that 
is, becauſe I think his cmnes have ſet 
me above him, Can I be above the 
man, Sir, to whom I ſhall give my 


hand and my vows; and with them z 


ſanction to the moſt premeditated baſe. 
neſs? No, Sir! Let me ſay, that your 
couſin Clariſſa, were the likely 10 live 
many years, and that (if the married 
not this man) in penury or want, de. 
ſpiſed and foriaken by all her friends, 
puts not ſo high a value upon the conve. 


to ſeek to re- obtain the one, or to pre- 


ſerve the other, by giving ſuch a ſanc- 
tion: a ſanction, which (were he to 
perform her duty) would reward the 


violator. | 

Nor is it ſo much from pride as from 
principle, that I ſay this. What, Sir! 
when virtue, when chaſtity, is the crown 


of a woman, and particularly of a wife, 


ſhall your coulin Koop to marry the 
man who could not form an attempt 
upon hers, but upon a preſumption, 


that ſhe was capable of receiving his 


offered hand, when he had found him. 
ſelf miſtaken in the vile opinion he had 
conceived of her? Hitherto he has not 
had reaſon to think me weak. Nor 
will I give an inſtance ſo flagrant, that 


weak I am, in a point in which it would 


be criminal to be found weak. | 
One day, Six, you. will perhaps know 
all my ftory/ But, whenever it is 
known, I beg that the author of my 
calamities may not be vindictively 
ſought after. He could not have been 
the author of them, but for a ſtrange 
concurrence of unhappy cauſes. As 
the law will not be x 4 to reach him 


when I am gone, the apprehenſion of 


any other ſort of vengeance terrifies 


me: fince, in ſuch a caſe, ſhould my 
friends be ſafe, what honour would bis 


death bring to my memory If any 
of them ſhould come to misfortune, 
how would my fault be aggravated: 
God long preſerve you, my deare 
couſin, and bleſs you but in proportion 


to the conſolation you havegiven me, in 


letting me know that you ſtill love me; 
and that I have one near and dear re- 
lation who can pity and forgive me, (and 
then will you be greatly bleſſed—) 18 
the prayer of your ever grateful au- 
affettionate 4 | p 
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LETTER LXXXVIII. 
MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. 


lun ANSWER TO HIS LETTERS LXY, 
LXXIx.] | 


| THURSDAY, AUG. 31. 

Cannot but own, that I am cut to 
the heart by this Miſs Harlowe's in- 
terpretation, of her letter. She ought 
neyer to be forgiven, She, a meek 
perſon,” and a penitent, and innocent, 
and pious, and I Know not what, who 
can deceive with a foot in the grave! 
Tis evident, that ſhe ſat down to 
write this letter with a deſign to miſ- 


lead and deceive. And if ſhe be ca- 


pable of that, at ſuch a criſis, ſhe has 
as much need of Heaven's forgiveneſs, 
as I have of hers: and, with all her 


cant of charity and charity, if ſhe be 


not more ſure of it than I am of her 
real pardon, and if ſhe take the thing 
in the light ſhe ought to take it in, ſhe 
will have a few darker moments yet to 
come than ſhe ſeems to expect. | 
Lord M. himſelf, who is not one of 
thoſe (to ſpeak in his own phraſe) who 
can penetrate a mill-flone, ſees the de- 


ceit, and thinks it unworthy of her; 


though. my couſins Montague vindi- 
cate her. And no wonder: this curſed 
partial ſex [I hate em all—by my ſoul, 
I hate em all!] will never allow any- 
thing againſt an individual of it, where 
ours is concerned. And why, becauſe, 
if they cenſure deceit in another, they 
muſt condemn their own hearts. 
She is to ſend me a letter after ſhe is 
in Heaven, is ſhe ? The devil take ſuch 
allegories; and the devil take thee for 
2 this abſurdity an innocent arti- 
nice | | 
I inſiſt upon it, that if a woman of 
her character, at ſuch a critical time, 
is to be juſtified in ſuch a deception, a 
man in full health and vigour of body 
and mind, as I am, may be excuſed for 
all his ſtratagems and attempts againſt 
r. And, thank my ſtars, I can now 
ſit me down with a quiet conſcience on 
that ſcore. By my foul, I can, Jack. 
Vor bas any - body, who can acquit ber, 
right to blame me. But with ſome, 
Weed, every-thing ſhe does muſt be 


"$900, every-thing I do mutt be bad 
e | See Page 1062. 
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recovery. 


And why? Becauſe | ſhe has always 
taken care to coax the ſtupid mis- 


judging world, like a avozzan:; While T 
have conſtantly defied and deſpiſed it's 
cenſures, like a man. | *% 


But, notwithſtanding all, you may 
let her know from me, that I will ar 
moleſt her, ſince my viſits would be ſo 


ſhocking to her: and I hope ſhe will 


take this into her conſideration as a 

iece of generoſity, which ſhe could 
hardly expect after the deception ſhe has 

ut upon me. And let her further 
2 that if there be any · thing in my 
power that will contribute either to her 
eaſe or honour, I will obey her, at the 


very firſt intimation, however diſgrace- 


ful or detrimental to myſelf. All 


this, to make her unapprehenſive, and 
that ſhe may have nothing to pull her 
back. : 

Tf her curſed relations could be 
brought as chearfully to perform their 
parts, I'd anſwer life for life for her 

But who, that has ſo many ludi- 
crous images raiſed in his mind by thy 


aukward penitence, can forbear laugh- 


ing at thee ? Spare, I beſeech thee, dear 
Belford, for the future, all thine own 


aſpirations, if thou wouldf not diſho- 
nour thoſe of an angel indeed, 
When I came to that paſſage where 


thou ſayſt, that thou conſidereſt her * 
as one ſent from Heaven to draw thee 


after her for the heart of me, I could 


not for an hour put thee out of my head, 
in the attitude of Dame Elizabeth 


Carteret, on her monument in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. If thou never ob- 
ſervedſt it, go thither on purpoſe; and 
there wilt thou ſee this dame in effigie, 
with uplifted head and hand, the lat- 


ter taken hold of x a Cupid every 
inch of ſtone, one clumſy foot lifted 
up alſo, aiming, as the ſculptor de- 


ſigned it, to aſcend; but fo executed, 
as would rather make one imagine, that 


the figure (without ſhoe or ſtocking, 


as it 18, though the reſt of the body is 


robed) was looking up to it's corn- 
cutter: the other rivetted to it's native 


earth, bemired, like they, N | 


thou calleſt it) beyond the poſſibility 
of unſtickingitſelf, Both figures, thou 


wilt find, ſeem to be in a contention, 
the Digger, whether it ſhould pull down 


the leſſer about it's ears—the leſſer, (a 
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ehubby Fat little varlet, of a fourth 
part of the other's bigneſs, with wings 
not much larger than thoſe of a but- 
terfly) whether it ſhould raiſe che larger 
to a Heaven it pornts to, hardly big 
enough to contain the great toes of ei- 
ther. 11 1515 
Thou wilt ſay, perhaps, that the 
dame's figure in /one may do credit, 
in the compariſon, to thine, both in 
in and ſhape, wooden as thou art 
all over: but that the lady, who, in 
every-thing but in the trick ſhe has 
ayed me ſo lately, is truly an angel, 
is but ſorrily repreſented by the fat- 
Kanked Cupid. This I allow thee. 
But yet there is enough in thy aſpira- 
tions, to ſtrike my mind with a reſem- 
| blance of thee and the lady to the fi- 
gures on the wretched monument; for 
thou oughteſt to remember, that, pre- 
pared as ſhe may be to mount to her 
native ſkies, it is impoſſible for her to 
draw after her a heavy fellow who has 
ſo much to repent of as thou haſt. 
But now, to be ſerious once more, 
let me tell you, Belford, that if the 
lady be really fo ill as you write ſhe is, 
it will become you, [No Roman flyle 
here!) in a caſe ſo very affecting, to 


be a little leſs pointed and ſarcaſtick in 
For, upon my ſoul, 


your reflections. 
the matter begins to grate me moſt con- 
foundedly. ; | 
I am now ſo impatient to hear oft- 
ener of her, that I take the hint acei- 
dentally given me by our two fellows 
meeting at Slough, and reſolve to go 
to our friend Doleman's at Uxbridge; 
whoſe wife and ſiſter, as well as pe 
have ſo frequently preſſed me to give 
them my company for a week or two. 
There ſhall I be within two hours ride, 
if any-thing ſhould happen to induce 
her to ſee me: for it will well become 
her piety, and avowed charity, ſhould 
the worſt happen, [The Lord of Hea- 
ven and earth, however, avert that 
worlt|] to give me that pardon from 
her lips, which ſhe has not denied me 


by pen and ink, And as ſhe wiſhes 


my reformation,. ſhe knows not what 
good effects ſuch an interview may 
have upon me. 885 

I ſhall accordingly be at Doleman's 


| to-morrow morning, 17 eleven at fur- 
ill find me there 


theſt. My fellow w 
at his return from you, (with a letter, I 
dope.) I ſhall have Joel witch me 


— 
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likewiſe, that I may ſend the oftener, 
as matters fall out. Were I to be ſill 
nearer, or in town, it would be impoſſi. 
8 to with-hold myſelf from ſeeing 
er. 
But, if the warſt happen !—ag, by 
your continual knelling, I know net 
what to think of it Vet, once more, 
Heaven avert that worſt !—How natural 
is it to Pray when. one cannot help one's 
ſelf!]J—TRagn ſay not, in ſo many 
dreadful words, what the event is 
Only, that you adviſe me to take a trip 
to Paris—And that will ſtab me to the 


heart. | 

Iso well approve of your generoſity 
to poor Belton's ſiſter, that I have made 
Mowbray give up his legacy, as I do 


mine, towards her India bonds. When 


I come to town, Tourville ſhall do the 
like; and we will buy each a ring, to 
wear in memory of the honeſt fellow, 
with our own money, that we may per- 
form his will, as well as our own. 

My fellow rides the reſt of the night, 
I charge you, Jack, if you would ave 
his life, that you ſend him not back 
empty-haliged, 


LETTER LXXXIX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE, ESQ. 


| TUESDAY NIGHT, AUG. 28. 
bY, 90 I concluded my laſt, 1 
| hoped, that my next atten- 
dance upon this ſurprixing lady would 
furniſh me with ſome particulars 38 
agreeable as now could be hoped for 
from the declining way ſhe is in, Þy 
reaſon of the welcome letter ſhe had 
received from her couſin Morden. But 
it proved quite otherwiſe to me, though 


not to herſelf; for I think I never Was 
more ſhocked in my life than on the 
- occaſion I ſhall mention preſently: 


When I attended her about ſeven in 
the evening, the told me, that ſhe 


found herſelf in a very petulant ways 
after I had left her. 


0 Strange, ſal 
ſhe, that the pleaſure I receive 

0 my oouſin's lerer ſhould have * 
© an effect upon me! But I could no 4 
© help giving way to a non, 
„ humour, as I may call it, aud 


© think it very hard, that 2 Neve 
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. c ARISSA HARLOWE, 


t relations did not take the methods 
© which my couſin Morden kindly. 


took, by enquiring into my merit or 
« demerit,. and giving my cauſe a fair 
4-audit; before they proceeded to con- 
Foun, oo 

-She had hardly ſaid this, when ſhe 
karte, and a bluſh overſpread her 


ſweet face, On hearing, as I alſo did, 4 
fort of lumbering noiſe upon the ſtairs, 
as if a large trunk were brin ing up 


between two people: and, looking up- 
on me with an eye of concern, Blun- 


«Herers!? faid the, © they have brought 


in ſomething two hours before, the 


time. Don't be-ſutprized, Sir—lt 


s all to ſave. you trouble. 

Before I could ſpeak, in came Mrs. 
Smith;. O, Madam,” ſaid ſhe, what 
© have you done?*—Mrs. Lovick, en- 


Lord have mercy upon me, Ma- 
dam, cried I, what have you done!“ 


For, ſhe ſtepping at the inſtant to the 


door, the women told me, it was a 
coffin.— O, Lovelace! that thou hadſt 
been there at the moment Thou, the 
eauſer of all theſe ſhocking. ſcenes! 
Surely thou couldſt not havs been leſs 
affected than I, who have ngguilt, as 
to ber, to anſwer for; 

With an intrepidity of a piece with 
the preparation, having direfted them 
to carry it into her bed-chamber, ſhe 
returned to us: They were not to 


© haye brought it in till after dark,” 


ſaid ſhe=* Pray, excuſe me, Mr. Bel- 


* ford—and don't you, Mrs. Lovick, 


* be concerned — nor you, Mrs. 
© Smith. Why ſhould you? There is 
nothing more in it, than the un- 
* uſualneſs of the thing. Why may 
* we not be as reaſonably ſhocked at 


© going ts the church where are the 
*mohuments of our anceſtors, with 


* whoſe duſt we even hope our duſt 
© (hall be one day mingled, as to be 
* moved at ſuch a ſight as this?” 
Weall remaining filent, the women 
wingtheir aprons at their eyes, Why 


Aus concern for nothing at all?” ſaid 


ſhe: * if 1 am to be blamed for any 


thing, it is for ſhewing, too much ſo- 
; icirude, as it may be thought, for 
; this earthly part. I love to do every- 
s thing for myſelf that I can do. I 
ever did, Every other material point 

is fo far done, and taken care of, 


* hat J have had leiſure for things of 


nag, made the home exclamation! 


the unuſualneſs of the thing, 
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© Jefſer moment. Minuteneſſes may 185 


© be obſerved, where greater articles 
are not neglected for them, - might 


bhaye had this to order, perhaps, 


hen leſs fit to order it. I have no © 
& 


mother, no ſiſter, no Mrs. Norton, 
no Miſs Howe, near me. Some of 
you muſt have ſeen this ina fe days, 
if not now; perhaps have had the 
friendly trouble of direQing it. And 
what is the difference of à few days 
to you, when J am gratified, rather 
than diſcompoſed” by it? I ſhall not 
die the ſooner for ſuch a preparation. 
Should not every- body that has any- 
thing to bequeathe make their will ? 
And who, that makes a will, ſhould 
be afraid of à coffin? — My dear 
friends, [To the women] I have 
conſidered theſe things; do not, with 
ſuch an object before you as you 
have had in me for weeks, give me 
reaſon to think you have not!! 
How reaſonable was all this!—It 
ſhewed, indeed, that ſhe herſelf hdd 
well conſidered it. But yet we could 
not help being ſhocked at the thoughts 
of the cotfin thus brought in; the 
lovely per fon before our eyes, who is 
in all likelihood ſo ſoon to fill it. 
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We were all filent ſtill, the women 


in grief, I in a manner ſtunned; She 
would not aſk me, ſhe ſaid; but would 
be glad, ſince it had thus earlier than 


.the had intended been brought in, that 


her two good friends would walk in 
and look upon it. They would be 
leſs ſhocked, when it was made more 
familiar to their eye: * Don't you lead 
back, ſaid ſhe, * a ſtarting ſteed to 
© the object he is apt to ſtart at, in or- 
c der to familiarize him fo it, and cure 
© his ſtarting? The ſame reaſon will 
hold in this caſe,—-Come, my good 
friends, I will lead you in! 
I took my leave; telling her ſhe had. 
done wrong, very wron ; and-ovght 
not, by any means, to have ſuch an 
object before her. e e 
The women followed her in. Tis a 
ſtrange ſex! Nothing is too ſhocking 
for them to look upon, or ſee acted, 


that has but novelty and curioſity in it. 


Down I poſted; got a chair; and 
was carried home, extremely ſhocked 
and diſcompoſed: yet, weighing the 
lady's arguments, I know not why I 
was ſo affected except, as ſhe ſaid, at 


6YX 


While 
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While I waited for a chair, Mrs. 
Smith came down, and told me, that 


there were devices and inſcriptions - 


upon the lid. Lord bleſs me! Is a 
coffin a proper ſubject to diſplay fan- 
cy upon? — But theſe great minds 
cannot avoid doing extraordinary 
things! * 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE,E5Q: | 


2 FRIDAY MORN. SEPT. Is 
T is furprizing, that I, a man, 
ſhould be ſo muck affected as I was, 

at ſuch an object as is the ſabje& of 
my former letter; who alſo, in my late 


uncle's caſe, and poor Belton's, had 
the like before me, and the direfting 
of it: when ſhe, a woman, of ſo 


weak and tender a frame, who was to 
fill it, (ſo ſoon perhaps to fill it!) 
eould give orders about it, and draw 
out the devices upon it, and explain 


them with ſo little concern, as the wo- 
men tell me ſhe did to them laſt night 


after I was gone. | 

I really was ill, and reſtleſs all night. 
Thou wert the ſubje&t of my execra- 
tion, as ſhe of my admiration, all the 
time I was quite awake: and, when I 
dozed, I dreamt of nothing but of fly- 
ing hour-glaſſes, deaths-heads, ſpades, 


mattocks, and eternity; the hint of 


her devices (as given me by Mrs: 
Smith) running in my head. 
- However; not being able to keep a- 
way from Smith's, I went thither about 
feven. The lady was juſt gone out: 
ſhe had ſlept better, I found, than I, 
though her ſolemn repoſitory was un- 
* her window not far from her bed- 
de. . | 3 
Il vas prevailed upon by Mrs. Smith 
and her nurſe Shelburne, (Mrs. Lo- 
vick being abroad with her) to go up 
and look at the devices; Mrs. Lovick 
has ſince ſhewn me a copy of the 
draught by which all was ordered, 
And I will give thee a fketch of the 
ſymbols. . | 
The principal device, neatly etched, 
on a plate of white metal, is a crown- 
ed ſerpent, with it's tail in it's mouth, 
forming a ring, the emblem of eter- 


nity : and in the circle miade by it i 
this inſcription; | - *© | Y it is 


*CLARISSA HAR LOVE. 
I 
[Then the year} 
TAT. XIX.“ 


For ornaments: at top, an Hour- 
glaſs winged. At bottom, an Urn. 

Under the Hour-glafs, on another 
plate, this inſcription; | 


* Here the wicked ceaſt from 
* troubling : and HERE the 


Over the urn, near the bottom: 


Turn again wito'thy rift, O my 


© Thox haſt delivered my fiul 
from death; mine eyes from 
© tears; and my feet from fall. 
© ing.” Pf. CXVI. 7, 3. 


Over this text is the head of a white 
Lily ſnapt ſhort off, and juſt falling 
from the ſtalk; . and this inſcription 
over that, between the principal plate 
and the Lily: 


& The days of man are but a: graſs. 

For he flouriſhbeth as a flower 

© of the field: for, as ſoon as 
© the wind goeth over it, it is 
gone; and the place thereof 
© ſhall know it no more." Pl. 
CLI. 15, 16. f 


| She excuſed herſelf to the women, 
on the ſcore of her youth, and being 


uſed to draw for her needle-works, 


for having ſhewn_ more fancy than 
would perhaps be thought ſuitable. on 
ſo ſolemn an occaſion, 
The date, April 10, ſhe accounted 
for, as not being able to tell what her 
claſing · day would be; and as that was 
the fatal day of her leaving her father's 
houſe. 1 2 . ; 
She diſcharged the undertaker's bill 


after I went away, with as much chear- 


fulneſs as ſhe could ever have paid for 
the cloaths ſhe ſold to purchaſe dau 


21 


* foul! For the Lord bath re. 
© wwarded thee: and why? 


. „ „ Go © 
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alace: for ſuch ſhe called it; reflect · der bloſſom of a woman has manifeſted, 
ing opon herſelf for the expenſiveneſs and continues to manifeſt! f 
of it, ſaying, That they might obſerve Ono! it cannot be And why can't 
in ber, that pride left not poor mortals it be ?—The reaſon is evident: ſhe has 
to the laſt ; but indeed the did not know mo quzlful errors to look back upon 
but her father would permit it, when with ſelf-reproach—and her mind is 
furniſhed, to be carried down to be de- ftrengthened by the conſolations which 
poſited with her anceſtors z and, in that flow from that religious rectitude which 
caſe, ſhe ought not to diſcredit thoſe has been the guide of all her actions; 

| anceſtors in her appearance among and which has taught her rather to 

lem. e cCchuſe to be a ſufferer, than an aggreſ- 

It is covered with fine black cloth, ſor! | K 
and lined with white ſattin; ſoon, ſhe This was the ſupport of the divine 
ſaid, to be tarniſhed by vilerearth than Socrates, as thou haſt read. When led 
any it could be covered by, to execution, his wife lamenting that 
The burial-dreſs was brought hame he thould ſuffer, being innocent, Thou 
with it. The women had curiofity * fool,” ſaid he, * wouldft thou wiſh 
enough, I ſuppoſe, to ſee her open that, me to be guilty!” | 
if the did open it. — And, perhaps, thou ny 


wouldeſt have been glad to have been | J op yo Mg 
preſent, to have admired it too! | LETTER XCl. 

Mrs. Lovick ſaid, fht took the liberty $4 REY” 
to blame her; and withed the removal MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT Lovz- 
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of ſuch an objed from her bed-cham- LACE, ESQ. 

ber, at leaſt: and was fo affected with | | 

the noble anſwer ſhe made upon it, that 1 FRIDAY, SEPT. I. 
fhe entered it down the moment the left [LF OW aſtoniſhing, in the midſt of 


| her, ſuch affecting ſcenes, is thy mirth 
© To perſons in health,” ſaid ſhe, on what thou calleſt my own aſpira- 
* this ſight may be ſhockiggz and the ons! —Never, ſurely, was there ſuch 
preparation, and > unc6neernedneſs another man in this world, thy talents 
in it, may appear affected: but to me, and thy levity taken together ! Surely, 
ho have had ſo gradual a weaning. what I ſhall ſend thee with this will 
time from the world, and ſo much affe& thee. If not, nothing can, till 
« reaſon not to love it, I muſt ſay, I thy own hour come: — And heavy will 
dwell on—T indulge—(and, ſtrictly then thy reflections be! | 
* ſpeaking, I enjoy)—the thoughts of I am glad, however, that thou en- 
© death. For, believe me, [looking ableſt me to aſſure the lady, that thou 
fedfaſtly at theawful receptacle; ] be- wilt no more moleſt her; that is to ſay, 
© heve what at this inſtant I feel to be in other words, that, after having ruin- 
moſt true, that there is ſuch a vaſt ſu- ed her fortunes, and all her worldly 
* periority of weight and importance proſpects, thou wilt be ſo gracious, as 
in the thought of death, and it's to let her he down and die in peace. 
hoped- for happy conſequences, that Thy giving up to poor Belton's ſiſter 
© it in a manner annihilates all other thq little legacy, and thy undertaking 
* conſiderations and concerns. Believe to make Mowbray and Tourville fol- 
me, my good friends, it does whatno. low thy example, are, I mult ſay, to thy 
thing elſe can do: it teaches me, by honour, of a piece with thy generofity , 
* ſtrengthening in me the force of the to thy Roſebud and her Johnny; and 
© divineſt example, to forgive the in- to a number of other good actions, in 
jories I have received; and ſhuts out pecuniary matters; although thy Roſes 
* the remembrance of paſt evils from bud's is, I believe, the only inſtance, 
© my'ſou].? e wWyyere a preity woman was concerned, 
And now let me aſk thee, Lovelace, of ſuch a difintereſtet bounty. 
Doſt thou think, that, when the time Upon my faith, Lovelace, I love to 
ſhall come that thou ſhalt be obliged to praiſe thee; and often and often, 45 
launch into the - boundleſs ocean of thou knoweſt, have I jzudicd for occy.. 
eternity, thou wilt be able (any more fions to do it: inſomuch taat when for 
than poor Belton) to act thy part with the life of me I could not think of any- 
ſuch true heroiſm, as this ſweet and ten- hing done by thee that deſerved praile, 
6Y32 - I have 


* 


tions when at church, were contraries, 


Jarggials to vindicate her memory. 


1090 
J have taken pains to applaud the not 
uhgraceful manner in which thou halt 


performed actions that merited the gal- 
— 5 


* 


Now thou art fo near, I will diſpatch | 


any ſervant to thee, if occaſion requires. 


But, I fear, I ſhall ſoon give thee the 


news thou art apprehenſive of. For I 
am juſt now ſent for by Mrs. Smith ; 
who has ordered the meſſenger to tell 


me, that ſhe knew not if the lady will 


be alive when I come, - | 


FRIDAY, SEPT. 1 TWO 0'CLOCK, 
AT SMITH s. 


I covLD not cloſe my letter in ſuch _ 


an uncertainty as muſt have added to 
your impatience. For you have, on 


ſeveral. occaſions, convinced me, that 


the ſuſpenſe you love to give, would 
be the greateſt torment to you that you 
could recezve, A common caſe with 


all aggreſſive and violent ſpirits, I be- 


Jieve. Iwill juſt mention then, (your 


| ſervant waiting here till I have written) 
that the lady has had two very ſevere 


fits: in the laſt of which, whilſt ſhe lay, 
they ſent to the doctor and Mr. God- 
dard, who both adviſed, that a meſſen- 
ger ſhould be diſpatched for me, as her 


executor; being doubtful whether, if 


ſhe had a third, it would not carry her 


She was tolerably recovered by the 


time I came; and the doctor made her 


promiſe before me, that, while ſhe was 


ſo weak, ſhe would not attempt any 
more to go abroad; for, by Mrs. Lo- 
vick's deſcription, who attended her, 
the ſhortneſs of her breath, her extreme 
weakneſs, and the fervour of her devo- 


which, pulling different ways, (the 
"ſoul aſpiring, the body ſinking) tore 
her tender frame in pieces. | 

So much for the preſent. I ſhall de- 
tain Will no longer, than juſt to beg, 
that you will ſend me back this packet, 
and the laſt. Your memory is ſo good, 
that once reading 1s all you eyer give, 
or need to give, to any-thing, And 
who but ourſelves can make out our 
characters, were you inclined to let 
any body ſeg what paſſes between us? 


171 cannot be obliged, I Hall be tempt- -/ 


ed to withold what I write, till I have 
time to take a copy of it“. | 


CLARISSA' HARLOWE. 


A letter from Miſs Howe is n | 


brought by. a particular meſſenger, who 
ſays he muſt carry back a few lines in 


return. But, as the lady is juſt retired 


to lie down, the man is to call a 


by-and-by, * wn 


LETTER Xl. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BPL. 
FORD, ESQ. ' 


| UXBRIDGE, SEPT. I. TWELYY 
E | 0 CLOCK AT NICHT, 
1 Send you the papers with this. Vou 
muſt account to me honeſtly and 
fairly when I ſee you, for the earneſt. 
neſs with which you write for them. 
And then alſo will we talk about the 
contents of your laſt diſpatch, and about 
ſome of your ſevere and unfriendly re. 
flections. | 
Mean time, whatever thou doſt, don't 
let the wonderful creature leave us! 
Set before her the fin of her preparation, 
as if ſhe thought ſhe could depart when 
ſhe pleaſed, She'll perſuade herſelf, at 


this rate, that ſhe has nothing to do, 


when all is-ready, but to lie down, and 
£0 to ſleeps and ſuch a lively fancy as 
ers will make a reality of a jeſt at any 
time. N | 
A jeſt, I call all that has paſſed be- 
tween her and me; a mere jeſt to die 
for For has not her triumph over me, 
from firſt to laſt, been infinitely greater 
than her ſufferings from me? | 
Would the ſaered regard J have for 
her purity, even for her per/onal as well 
as intellectual purity, permit, I could 
prove this as clear as the ſun, Tell, 
therefore, the dear creature, that the 
mult not be wicked in her piety. I here 


is a too much, as well as a too litile, even 


in righteouſneſs. Perhaps ſhe does not 


think of that..—-O that ſhe would have 
permitted my attendance, as obliging- _ 
ly as ſhe does thine!— The dear ſou! 


uſed to love humour. I remember the 
time that ſhe knew how to ſmile at 2 
piece of a-propos humour. And, let 


me tell thee, a ſmile upon the lips, ora 


ſparkling in the eye, muſt have had it's 
correſpondent chearfulneſs in a heart 
ſo ſincere as hers. | | 


Tell the doctor, I will make over all 


he not be amiſs to obſerve, that Mr. Belford's ſolicitude to get back his letters 
was owing to his d<fire of fulfilling the lady's wiſhes, that he would furniſu Mits Howe with 


/ my 
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feMions, and all my reverſions, to 
whey he will but prolong her life for 
one twelvemonth-to come. But for one 
twelvemonth, Jack.—He will Joſe all 
his reputation with me, and I ſhall treat 
him as Belton did his doctor, if he can- 
not do this for me, on ſo young a ſub- 
iet, But nineteen, Belford! — Nine- 
len cannot ſo ſoon die of grief, if the 
doctor deſerve that title; and ſo bloom- 
ing and fo fine a conſtitution as ſhe had 
but three or four months ago! | 
But what. need the doctor to aſk her 
leave to write to her friends? Could he 
not have done it, without letting her 
know any-thing of the matter? That 
was one bf the likelieſt means that could 


be thought of, to bring ſome of them 


about her, Gnce ſhe is ſo deſirous to ſee 
them. At leaft, it would have induced 
them to ſend up her favourite Norton. 
But theſe plaguy ſolemn fellows are 
great traders in parade. They'll cram 
down your throat their poiſonous drugs 
by wholeſale, without aſking you a 
queſtion; and have the aſſurance to 
own it to be preſcribing: but, when 
they are to do good, they are to require 
your conſent. ly 8 


How the dear creaturets character 


riſes in every line of thy letters! But 


it is owing to the uncommon occaſions 


ſhe has met with that ſhe blazes out 


upon us with ſuch a meridian luſtre. 


How, but for thoſe occaſions, could her 


noble ſentiments, her prudent conſidera- 
tion, her forgiving ſpirit, her exalted 
benevolence, and her equanimity in view 
of the moſt ſhocking proſpects, (which 
ſet her in a light ſo ſuperior to all her 


ſex, and even to the philoſophers of an- 


tiquity) have been manifetted? 

I know thou wilt think I am going 
to claim ſome merit to myſelf, for hav- 
ing given her ſuch opportunities of 
fignalizing her virtues. But I am not; 
for, if I did, I muſt ſhare that merit with 
her implacable relatians, who would 
uſtly be entitled to teu thirds of it, at 
eaſt: and my ſoul diſdains a partner- 
ſhip in any. thing with ſuch a family. 
But this I mention as an anſwer to 
thy reproaches that I could be ſo little 
 edified by perfections, to which,” thou 


ſuppoſeſt, I was for ſo long together 


daly and hourly a perſonal witneſs— 
E When, admirable as ſhe was in all ſhe 
ſaid, and in all ſhe did, occaſion had 


pot at that time ripenęd, and called 


\ 
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forth, thoſe amazing perfedtions which 
now aſtoniſn and confound m. 
Hence it is, that J admire her more. 
than ever; and that my love for her is 
leſs perſonal, as I may ſay, and more in- 
tellectual, than ever I thought it could 
be to woman. 
Hence alſo it is, that I am confident, 
(would it pleaſe the Fates to ſpare her, 
and make her mine) I could love her 


with a purity that would draw on my 


own FUTURE, as: well as enſure her 


TEMPORAL happineſs. — And hence, 


by neceſſary conſequence, ſhall 1 be the 
moſt miſerable of all men, if I am de- 
a 
Thou ſeverely refle&eſ upon me for 
my levity: the ahbey inſtance in thine 
eye, I ſuppoſe. And J will be ingenu- 
ous enough to own, that as thou ſeeſt 
not my heart, there may be paſſages, in 
every one of my letters, which (the 
melancholy occaſion conſidered) deſerve 
thy moſt pointed rebukes. Bur, faith, 
Jack, thou art ſuch a tragi-comical 
mortal, with thy leaden aſpirations at 


one time, and thy fiying hour-glaſſes, 


and dreaming terrors, at another, that, 
as Prior ſays, What ſerious is, thou 


* turneſt to farce,” and it is impoſſible 


to keep within the bounds of decorum 
or gravity, when one reads what thou 
writeſt, | | ES RE LP 


ſtitutional gaiety was ready to run away 
with me again) I will repeat, I muſt 


ever repeat, that I am moſt egregiouſly 


affected with the circumſtances of the 


caſe: and, were this paragon actually 


to quit the world, ſhould never enjoy 

myſelf one hour together, though I were 

to live to the age of Methuſelah. 
Indeed it is to this deep concern, that 


my leuily is owing : for I ſtruggle and 


ſtruggle, and try to buffet down my 
cruel refleE&tions as they wiſe; and when 
I cannot, I am forced, as I have often 
ſaid, to try to make myſelf laugh, that 
I may not cry; for one or other I muſt 
do: and is it not philoſophy carried to 
the higheſt pitch, for a man to conquer 
ſuch tumuits of ſoul as I am ſometimes 


agitated by, and, in the very height of 


the ſtorm, to be able to quaver out an 
horſe-Jaugh ? 0 | 

Your Seneca's, your Epictetus's, and 
the reſt of your Stoical tribe, with all 
their apathy-nonſenſe, could not come 
up to this, They could forbear wry 
5x4 | faces ; 


But to reſtrain myſelf, (for my con- 


ing them. 


— — — — —ͤꝛ—U —ä4 ꝓ. — : 


1992 


faces: bodily pains they could well 
enough ſeem to ſupport; and that was 
all: but the pangs of their own ſinitten- 
down ſouls they could not laugh over, 


though they could at the follies of 


others. They read grave lectures; but 
they were grave, This high point of 
philoſophy, to laugh and be merry in 
tlie midſt of the moſt ſoul: harrowing 


woes, when the heart- ſtrings are juſt 


burſting aſunder, was reſerved for thy 
Lovelace. | „ | 
There is ſomething owing to conſti- 
tution, I own; and that this 1s the 
lavghing-time of my life. For what a 
woe muſt that be, which for an hour 
together can mortify a man of fix or 
ſeven and twenty, in high blood and 
ſpirits, of a naturally gay diſpoſition, 


who can ſing, dance, aud ſcribble, and 


take and give delight to them all ?— 
But then my grief, as my joy, is ſnarper- 

ointed than moſt other mens; and, 
like what Dolly Welby once told me, 
deſcribing the parturient throes, if there 
were not lucid intervals, if they did not 
come and go, there would be no bear- 


| SS BE 
AFTER all, as J am ſo little diſtant 


from the dear creature; and as ſhe is ſo 


very ill, I think I cannot excuſe myſelf 


from making her one viſit. Nevertheleſs, 


if J thought her ſo near What word 
ſhall I uſe, that my ſoul is not ſhock- 
ed at! J and that ſhe would be too much 


_ diſcompoſed by a viſit; I would not think 


of it. Vet how.can I bear the recollec- 
tian, that, when ſhe laſt went from me, 
(her innocence ſo triumphant over my 
premeditated gui, as was enough to 
reconcile her to life, and to ſet her above 


the ſinfe of injuries 1c nobly ſuſtained, 


that) ſhe ſhould then'depart with an m- 
curable fracture in her heart; and that 
that ſhould be the laſt time I ſhould ever 


fee her!—How, how, can I bear this 


reflection! 
O Jack! how my conſcience, that 
gives edge even to thy blunt reflections, 


t ars mel —Even this moment would 


I give the world to puſh the cruel re- 
proacher from me by one ray of m 

uſua] gaiety !--Sick of myſel 1—Sick 
of the remembrance of my vile plots; 
and of my ligbt, my momentary extaſy, 
[Villaivous burglar, felon, thief, that 
I was!] which has brought upon me 


ſuch durable and ſuch heavy remorſe 


good news 


.CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


What would I give that I had not ben 
guilty of ſuch barbarous and ungrit. 
ful perfidy to the moſt excellent of Gu; 
creatures | 

I would end, methinks, with one 
ſprightlier line! — But it will not be.— 
_ me * = and rejoice at it if 
thou wilt, that I am ineæxpreſſibiy i 
ferable ! | | NY 


LETTER XCIlIL- 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT Love. 
LACE, ESQ. 

. SAT. MORN, SEPT, 2. 
| wang ſome little pleaſure given ne 

L by thine, juſt now brought me. I 
ſee now that thou haſt a little humanity 
left. Would to Heaven, for the dear 
lady's fake, as well as for thy own, 
that thou hadſt rummaged it up from 
all the dark forgotten corners of thy 
ſoul a little ſooner ! 

The lady is alive, and ſerene, and 
calm, and has all her noble intelle&s 
clear and ſtrong: but Tineteer will 


not however ſave her. She ſays, ſue 


will now content herſelf with her 
cloſet duties, and the viſits of the pa- 
riſh- miniſter; and will not attempt to 


go out. Nor, indeed, will (he, I am 


afraid, ever walk up or down a pair of 
ſtairs again, | 

I am forry at my ſoul to have this to 
ſay: but it would be a folly to flatter 
thee, | 

As to thy ſeeing her, I believe the 
leaſt hint of that ſort, now, would cut 
off ſome hours of her life. 

What has contributed to her ſerenity, 
it ſeems, is, that, taking the alarm her 
fits gave her, ſhe has entirely finiſhed, 
and ſigned and ſealed, her laſt will: 
which the had deferred doing till this 
time, in hopes, as ſhe ſaid, of ſome 

— Harlowe Place; which 

would have induced her to alter ſome 
paſſages in it. | WO: - | 

Miſs Howe's letter was not given 
her till four in the afternoon, yeltet- 
day; at which time the meſſenger le. 
turned for an anſwer, She admit 
him into her preſence in the dining- 
room, ill as ſhe then was, and ſhe 
would have written a few lines, as de- 
fired by Miſs. Howe; but not being 
able to hold a pen, the bid the _—_ 


tell her, that ſhe hoped to be well 
ao to write a long letter by the 
next day's poſt; and would not now 
detain him. | 


(ATURDAY, SIX IN TRE AFTERNOON, 

I CALLED juſt now, and found the 
dy writing to Miſs Howe. She made 
me a melancholy compliment, that flie 
| fhewed me not Mifs Howe's letter, be- 
cauſe I ſhould ſoon have that and all 
her papers before me. But ſhetold me, 
that Miſs Howe had very conſiderately 
obriated to Colonel Morden ſeveral 
things which might have /occafioned 
| niſapprehenfions between him and me; 
and had likewiſe put a lighter con- 
ſtruction, for the ſake of peace, on 
ſome of your actions, than they de- 
„ no 3 

She added, that her couſin Morden 
was warmly engaged in her favour with 
her friends: and one good piece of news 
Miſs Howe's letter contain=d; that her 
father would give up ſome matters which 
(appertaining to her, of right) would 
make my executorſhip the eaſier in ſome 
particulars that had given her a little 
ain. | 8 
She owned ſhe had been obliged to 
leaxe off (in the letter ſhe was writing) 
through weakneſs, _ warts 

Will ſays, he ſhall reach you to- 
night, T ſhall ſend in the morning; 
and if I find her not worſe, will ride 
to Edgware, and return in the after- 
noon, | 


LETTER XCIV. 


Miss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. i 
0 TUESDAY, AUG» 29. 
MY DEAREST FRIEND | | 
E are at length returned to our 
'Y own home. I had intended to 
wat on you in London: but my mother 
18 very ill Alas! my dear, ſhe is very 
ill. indeed And you are likewiſe very 
i. ſee that by yours of the 25th— 
What ſhall 1 do, if I loſe: two ſuch. 
near, and dear, and tender friends? 
was taken ill yeſterday at our laſt 
Ade in our return home—And has a 
Vent ſurfeit and fever, and the doc- 
dors are doubtful about her. 
If the ſhould die, how will all my 
pertneſſes to her fly in my face — Why, 


"dy, did I ever vex her? She ſays 1 


„ CLARISSA HARLOWE;, © 


have been all duty and obedience !— 
She kindly forgets all my faults, and 
remembers every-thing I have been fo 
happy as to oblige her in. And this 
cuts me to the heart. ; 4 

I fee, I fer, my dear, you are very 
bad—And I cannot bear it. 
beloved Miſs Harlewe, if you cas be 


better, do, fbr y ſake, be better; and 


fend me word of it. Let the bearer 
bring me a line. Be ſure you fend me 
a line, If I loſe you, my more than 
fiſter, and loſe my mother, I ſhall diſ- 
truſt my on conduct, and will not 
marry, And why ſhould I ?=Creep- 
ing, cringing in courtſhip |!—O my 
dear, theſe men are a vile race of rep- 


tiles in our day, and mere bears in tbeir 


own. See in Lovelace all that is de- 
ſirable in figure, in birth, and in for- 
tune: but in his heart a devil! See in 
Hickman— Indeed, my dear, I cannot 
tell what any - body can ſee in Hickman, 
to be always preaching in his favour. 


And is it to be expected that I, who 


could hardly bear controul from a mo- 
ther, ſhould take it from a huſband ? 


From one too, who has neither more 
wit, nor more underſtanding, than my- 


ſelf? Yet he to be my inſtructor 80 


he will, I ſuppoſe; but more by the in- 
ſolence of his will, than by the merit 


of his counſel, It is in vain to think 
of it. I cannot be'a wife to any man 
breathing whom I at preſent know. 


This I the rather mention new, becauſe, 


on my mother's danger, I know you 


will be for preſſing me the ſooner to 
throw myſelf into another ſort of pro- 


tection, ſnould I be deprived of her. 
But no more of this ſubze&, or indeed 
of any other; for I am obliged to at- 
tend my mamma, who cannot bear me 
out of her fight, e 


, =>, 


My mother, Heaven be praiſed ! has 
had a fine night, and is much better 
Her fever has yielded tomedicine! And 
now I can write once more with freedom 
and eaſe to you, in hopes that you alſa 
are better. If this be granted to my 
prayers, I ſhall again be happy. I 
write with til] the more alacrity, as L 
have an opportunity given me to touch 
upon a ſubject in which you are nearly 
concerned. | | 

You muſt know then, my dear, that 
your couſin Morden has been here with 
me. He told me of an interview he 


had 


* 
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had on Monday at Lord M. “'s with 
Lovelace; and aſked me abundance of 
queſtions about you, and about that 
villainous man. | | ; 

I could have raiſed a fine flame be- 
tween them if I would: but, obſerv- 
ing that he is a man of very lively paſ- 
ſions, and believing you would be mi- 
ſerable if any- thing ſhould happen to 
him from a quarrel with a man who 1s 
known to have ſo many advantages at 
his ſword, I made not the worſt of the 
ſubjects we talked of. But, as I could 
not tell untruths in his favour, you muſt 
think 1 (aid enough to make him curſe 
the wreich. 


- 


1 don't find, well as they all uſed to 


reſpe& Colonel Morden, that he has 
1nfluence enough upon them to bring 
them to any terms of reconciliation, 

\ What can they mean by it ?—But 
your brother is come home, it ſeems: 


to, The honour of the hovſe, the re- 


putation of the family, is all the cry! 
The colonel is exceedingly out of 
humour with them all. Yet has he 


not hitherto, it ſeems, ſeen your brutal 
I told him how ill you were, 


brother. 
and communicated to him ſome of the 
contents of your letter. He admired 
you, curſed Lovelace, and raved againſt 
all your family. — He declared that they 
were all unworthy of you. 

At his earneſt requeſt, I permitted 
him to take ſome brief notes of ſuch of 
the contents of your letter to me, as I 


thought I could read to him; and, 


particularly, of your melancholy con- 
cluſion *. | 


He ſays, that none of your friends 


think you ſo ill as you are, nor will be- 
lieve it. He is ſure they all love you, 
and that dearly too. 

If they do, their preſent hardneſs of 
heart will be the ſubje& of everlaſting 
remorſe to them, ſhould you be taken 
from us—But now at ſeems [Barba- 
Tous wretches!} you are to ſuffer wwith- 
in an inch of your life. , © 
| He aſked me queſtions about Mr. 


Belford: and when he had heard what 


I had to ſay of that gentleman, and 
his diſintereſted ſervices to you, he 
raved at ſome villainous ſurmiſes thrown 
out againſt you by that officious pe- 
dant, Brand : who, but for his gown, 
I find, would come off poorly enough 
between your coulin and Lovelace. 


See Page 1054. 


CLARISSA 


HARLOWE, 


He was ſo uneaſy about you bf 1. 
that on Thurſday the wah; he ro, 


an honeſt ſerious man +, one Alſton, 3 
gentleman-farmer, to enquire of your 
condition, your viſitors, and the like 
who brought him word, that you wag 
very ill, and was put to great ſtreights 
to ſupport yourſelf ; but as this was 
told Lo by the gentlewoman of the 
houſe where you lodge, who it ſeems 
mingled it with ſome tart, though de- 


ſerved, reflections upon your relations 


cruelty, it was not credited by them : 
and I myſelf hope it cannot be true; for 
ſurely you could not be ſo unjuft, I will 
ſay, to my friendſhip, as to ſuffer any 
inconveniences for want of money, 1 


ſo. 

The colonel (as one of your truſtees) 
is reſolved to ſee you put into poſſeſſion 
of your eſtate : and, in the mean time, he 
has actually engaged them toremittohim 
for you the Suey of it accrued ſince 
your grandfather's death, (a very con- 
ſiderable ſum) and propoſes himſelf to 
attend you with it. But, by a hint he 
dropt, I find you had diſappointed ſome 
people's littleneſs, by not writing to 
them for money and ſupplies; ſince they 
were determined to diſtreſs you, and to 
put you at defiance, _ 4 

Like all the reſt !—-I hope I may ſay 
that without offence. | 
Your couſin imagines, that, before 


a reconciliation takes place, they will 


inſiſt, that you ſhall make ſuch a will, 
as to that eſtate, as they ſhall approve 
of: but he declares, he will not go out 
of England till he has ſeen juſtice done 
you by eve - body; and that you ſhall 


not be impoſed on either by friend or 


foe 
By relation or foe, ſhould he not have 
faid?—Por a friend will not impoſe 
upon a friend. | 
So, my dear, you are to buy your 
peace, if ſome people are to have their 
wills! 
Your couſin [Not I, my dear, thongh 


it was always my opinion] fays, that 


the whole family is zoo rich to be either 
humble, conſiderate, or contented. And 
as for himſelf, he has an ample for- 
tune, he ſays, and thinks of leaving t 
wholly to you. f | 

Had this villain Lovelace conſulted 


| his, worldly intereſt only, what 3 for- 


4F See * 1039. tas 


think I could not forgive you, if it wero 
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hough your marrying him had de- 
Red if a pate mf mare! 


„ CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


mne would he have had in you, even friends had, that you ſhould (previous 


to any reconciliation with them) ap- 
pear in- a court of juſtice againſt the 


1 am obliged to leave off here, But _villain—IF you could do it with the 
having a good deal ſtill to write, and advantage to yourſelf that I hinted 


my mother better, I will purſue the 
ſubje& in another letter, although I 


might be done. 1 
And truly, if I would have heard 


{nd both together. I need not Tay him, he had indelicacy enough to have 
how much 'L am, and will ever be, gone into the nature of the proof of 


AFionate, &c. 
FL af " | ANNA HOWE. 
"LET OLA: XCV;- 


ulss HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
55 HARLOWE. 


THURSDAY, AUG, 31. 


— 


the crime upon which they wanted to 
have Lovelace arraigned, Yet this is 
a man improved by travel and learn- 


ing |!—Upon my word, my dear, I, 


who have been accuſtomed to the moſt 
delicate converſation ever ſince I had 


the honour to know you, deſpiſe this 
ſex from the gentleman down to the 


peaſant. 55 „ 
Upon the whole, I find that Mr. 


HE colonel thought fit once, in Morden has a very flender notion of 


praiſe of Lovelace's generg/ty, to 


ſay, That (as a man of honour ought) for which reaſon I put him down, 


ke took to himſelf all the blame, and 


women's virtue, in particular caſes: 


though your favourite, as one who is 


acquitted you of the conſequences of not entitled 20 caft the firſt. flone. 


the precipitate ſtep you had taken; 


I never knew a man who deſerved to 


ſince, he laid, as you loved him, and © be well thought of himſelf for his mo- 
was in his power, he muft have had rals, who had a flight opinion of the 
adyantages, which he would not have virtue of our ſex in general, For if, 


had, if you had continued at your fa- 
ther's, or at any friend's. _ ., | 


from the difference of temperament and 


edacation, modeſty, chaſtity, and piety - 


Mighty generous, I ſaid, (were it too, are not to be found in our ſex pre- 


as he ſuppoſet) in ſuch inſolent re- 
lectors, the beſt of them; who pre- 
tend to clear reputations which ne- 


ver had been fullied but by falling tions indeed) that it is impoſſible but 


ferably to the other, I ſhould think it 
a fign of a much worſe nature im oars., 
He even hinted, (as from your rela- 


into their dirty acquaintance! But there muſt be ſome vill where there is 


in this caſe, I averred, that there was 
no need of any-thing but the ſtricteſt 


much love. | 


T. beſe ſort of reflections are enough 
truth, to demonſtrate Lovelace to be the to make a woman, who has at heart 


blackeſt of villains, you the brighteſt her own honour and the bonour of her 


innocents, . 


ſex, to look about her, and conſider 


This he catched at; and ſwore, that what ſhe is doing when lhe enters into 


if any-thing uncommon or barbarous an intimacy with theſe wretches; ſince 


in the ſeduction were to come out, as it is plain, that whenever ſhe throws 


indeed one of the letters you had writ- herſtlf into the power of a man, and 
ten to your friends, and which had leaves for him her parents or guar- 
been ſhewn him, very ſtrongly implied; dians, every-body will believe it to be 
that is to ſay, my dear, if any-thing owing more to her good luck than to 


Worſe than perjury, breach of faith, her diſcretion, if there be not an end 
and abuſe of a generous confidence, of her virtue: and let the man be ever 


were to appear! Sorry fellows 1] he ſuch a villain to her, ſhe muſt take in- 
would avenge his couſin to the utmoſt. to her own boſom a ſhare of his guilty 


| urged. your apprehenſions on this baſeneſs. 


from your laſt letter to me: but 


Iam writing to general caſes, You, - 


ſeemed capable of hang what I my dear, are out of the queſtion. Your 


now to be real greatneſs 0 


ſoul, in ftory, as I have heretofore ſaid, will af- 


in unworthy ſenſe: for he mentioned ford a warning as well as an example“: 
Rly upon it, the expectation your for who is it that will not infer, That 


dee Vol. . Page 478. | 
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1096 CLARISSA 


if a perſon of your fortune, charac- 
ter, and merit, could not eſcape ruin, 
after ſhe had put herſelf into the power 
of her hyana, what can a thoughtleſs, 
fond, giddy creature expect? ; 

Every man,' they will ſay, is 


© not a LovELAcz. - True: but 


then, neither is every woman a CLA- 
ISS A. And allow for the one and 
for the other, the example muſt be of 
general uſe, 

I prepared Mr. Morden to expect 
your appointment of Mr. Belford for 
an office that we both hope he will have 
no occaſion to act in (nor any-body 
elſe) for many, very many years to 
come, He was at firſt ſtartled at it: 
but, upon hearing ſuch of your rea- 
ſons as had ſatisfied me, he only ſaid, 


That ſuch an appointment, were it to 


take place, would exceedingly affect 
his other couſins, | 

He told me, he had a copy of Love- 
lace's letter to you, imp ace your 
pardon, and offering to undergo any 
penance to procure it“; and alſo of 
your anſwer to at © | 

I find he is willing to hope, that a 
marriage between you may ſtill take 
place; which, he ſays, will heal up 
all breaches. 


I would have written much more— 


On the following particulars eſpecial- 
ly; to wit, of the wretched man's 
hunting you out of your lodgings: of 
your relations ſtrange iadlacablenelis 
Il am in haſte, and cannot think of a 
word you would like better, j now] 
of your Jaſt letter to Lovelace to divert 
him from purſuing you ; of your aunt 
Hervey's e converſation with 
Mrs. Norton: of Mr, Wyerley's re- 
.ncwed addreſs: of your leſſons to me 
in Hickman's behalf, ſo approveable, 
were the man more ſo than he is: but 
indeed I am offended with him at this 
inſtant, and have been for theſe two 
days: —of your ſiſter's tranſportation - 
project: —and of twenty and twenty 
other things: — but am obliged to leave 
off, to attend my two couſins Spilſ- 
worth, and my couſin Herbert, who 
are come to vile us on account of m 


mother's illneſs—-I will therefore dif- 


patch theſg by Rogers; and if my mo- 
ther gets well ſoon, * I hope ſhe 
will) I am reſolved to ſee you in town, 
and tell you every-thing that now is 


dee Letter XXXVI: of this. Volume, 


3 


HARLOWE. 


upon my mind; and particularly, 
mingling my ſoul with yours, how 
much I am, and will ever be, n 
dearcſt dear friend, your afeQionate 


ANNA Howe. 


Let Rogers bring one line, I pra 
you. I thought to have ſent him 
this afternoon; but he cannot ſet 

out till to-morrow morning early, 

1 cannot expreſs how much your 
ſtaggering lines, and your con- 
cluſion, affect me! | 


LETTER XCvVL 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE» 


BUNDAY F.VENING, 82PT, z. 


5 — not at the impatience your 
ſervant tells me you expreſs to hear 
from me. I was deſigning to write you 
a long letter, and was juſt returned 
from Smith's for that purpoſe; but 
ſince you are ſo urgent, you muſt be 
contented with a ſhort one, 5 
I attended the lady this morning, 
juſt before I ſet out for Edgware, She 
was ſo ill over night, that ſhe was 
obliged to leave unfiniſhed her letter to 


Miſs Howe. But early this * 


ſhe made an end of lit, and had ju 
ſealed it up as I came, She was fo fa- 
tigued with writing, that ſhe told me, 
ſhe would lay down after I was gone, 
and endeavour to recruit her ſpirits. 
They had ſent for Mr, Goddard, 
when ſhe was ſo ill laſt night; and not 


being able to ſee him out of her own 


chamber, he, for the firſt time, ſaw 
her houſe, as ſhe calls it. He was ex- 
tremely ſhocked and concerned at 1t; 
and chid Mrs. Smith and Mrs, Lo- 
vick for not perſuading her to have 
ſuch an obje& removed 1 her bed- 
chamber; and when they excuſed 
themſelves on the little authority it was 
reaſonable to ſuppoſe they muſt have 
with a lady ſo much their ſuperior, be 
reflected warmly on thoſe who had mort 
authority, and who left her to proce* 
with ſack a ſhocking and ſolemn whim- 
ſey, as he called it. n 
It is placed near the window like a. 


+ See Vol. IV. Letter XI. 
| harpſichord, 
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.ſichord, though covered over to 
99 . and Eben ſhe is ſo ill, 
that ſhe cannot well go to her cloſet, 
ſbe writes and reads upon it, as others 
would upon a deſk or table. But 
(only as ſhe was ſo ill laſt night) ſhe 
chuſes not to ſee any-body in that a- 
artment. | | 

I went to Edgeware; and, return- 
ing in the evening, attended her again, 
She had a letter brought her from Mrs. 


Norton, (a long one, as it ſeems by 


it's bulk) joſt before I came. But ſhe 
had not opened it; and faid, That as 
ſhe was pretty calm and compoſed, ſhe 
was afraid to look into the contents, 
Jeſt ſhe ſhould be riffled; vx ally. 
now, to hear of nothing that could do 
her good or give her pleaſure from that 
ood woman's dear hard-hearted neigh- 
News as ſhe called her own relations, 


Seeing her ſo weak and ill, I with- 
drew; nor did ſhe deſire me to tarry, 
as ſometimes ſhe does, when I make a 
motion to depart. | 


I had ſome hints, as I went away, 
from Mrs. Smith, that ſhe had appro- 
priated that evening to ſome offices, 


that were to ſave trouble, as ſhe called 
it, after her departure; and had been 


Fang orders to her nurſe, and to Mrs. 


ovick, and Mrs. Smith, about what 


ſhe would have done when ſhe was 
gone; and I believe they were of a very 
delicate and affecting nature; but Mrs. 
Smith deſcended not to particulars. 

The doctor had been with her, as 
well as Mr. Goddard; and they both 


joined with great earneſtneſs to perſuade 


her to have her houſe removed out of 


her ſight : but ſhe aſſured them, that it 


gave her pleaſure and ſpirits; and, be- 
ing a neceſſary preparation, ſhe won- 
dered they ſhould be ſurprized at it, 
when ſhe had not any of her family 
about her, or any old acquaintance, on 
whoſe care and exactneſs in theſe punc- 
till, as ſhe called them, ſhe could 


rely, SP | 

The door told Mrs, Smith, That 
he believed the would hold out long 
enough for any of her friends to have 
notice of her ſtate, and to ſee her; and 
hardly longer; and ſinee he could not 
find, that ſhe had any certainty of ſee- 


ing her couſin Morden, (which made 


it plain that her relations continued in- 


ible) he would go home, and write 


a letter to h | IN 
would, ” father, take in As. oe 


— 
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She had ſpent great part of the day 
in intenſe devotions; and to-morrow 
morning ſhe is to have with her the 
ſame clergyman who has often attended 
her; from whoſe hands ſhe will again' 
receive the ſacrament. e PRs 
Thou ſeeſt, Lovelace, that all is 
preparing, that all will be ready; and 
am to attend her to-morrow after- 
noon, to take ſome inſtructions from 


her in relation to my part in the office 


to be performed for her. And thus, 


omitting the particulars of a fine eon- 
verſation' between her and Mrs. Lo- 


vick, which the latter acquainted'me 


with, as well as another between her 


7 5 the doctor and apothecary, which 
I 


ad a deſign this evening to give you, 


they being of a very affecting nature, 
I have yielded to your impatience. 


I ſhall diſpatch Harry to-morrow 
morning early with her letter to 
_ Miſs Howe « an offer ſhe took 
very kindly; as ſhe is extremely 
ſolicitous to leſſen that young la- 
dy's apprehenſions for her on not 
hearing from her by Saturday's 


poſt: and yet, if ſhe write truth, 
as no doubt but ſhe will, how can 


her apprehenſions be lefſened? 


"LETTER XCvIL. 


MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, TO M1$S$ 


HOWE. 


SATURDAY, SEPT. 2. 


YT Write, my beloved Miſs Howe, 


though very ill ſtill: but I could 


not by the return of your meſſenger; 


for I was then unable to hold a pen. 

Your mother's illneſs (as mentioned 
in the firſt part of your letter) gave 
me great diſtreſs for you, till I re'd 


farther, You bewailed it as it became 
a daughter ſo ſenſible. May you be 
| bleſſed in each other for many, very 


many, happy years to come! I doubt 
not, that even this ſudden and griev- 
ous indiſpoſition, by the frame it has 
put you in, and the apprehenſion it has 
given you of loſing ſo dear a mother, 
will contribute to the happineſs I wiſh 
du: for, alas! my dear, we ſeldom 
Low how to value the bleſſings we en- 
joy, till we are in danger of loſin 
them, or have actually loſt them: an 
Wn 62 2 then, 
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then, what would we give to have them 
reſtored to us! | 

What, I wonder, has again happened 
between you and Mr. Hickman? Al- 


though I know it not, I dare ſay it is 


owing to ſome pretty petulance, to ſome 
half-ungenerous advantage taken of his 
obligingneſs and afſiduity, Will you 
never, my dear, give the weight you 
and all our ſex ought to give to the qua- 
Iities of ſobriety and regularity of life 
and manners in that ſex? Muſt bold 
creatures, and forward ſpirits, for ever, 
and by the beſt and wiſeſt of us, as 
well as by the indiſcreeteſt, be the moſt 
kindly treated? | 
My dear friends know not, that I 
hau abtually ſuffered within than 
an inch of my life. 
Poor Mr, Brand! He meant well, I 
believe, Tamafraid all will turn hea- 
vily upon him, when he probably ima— 


pwned, that he was taking the beſt me- 


thod to oblige, But were he mot to 
have been ſo light of belief, and fo 


weakly officious; and had given n 
more favourable, and, it would be 


ſtrange, if I could not ſay, a jufter re- 


port; things would have been, never- 


theleſs, exattly as they are, 

I muſt lay down my pen, Tam very 
ill, 1 believe I (hall be better by -and- 
by. The bad writing would betray 
me, although I had a mind to keep 
from you, what the event muſt ſoon 


Now TI reſume my trembling pen. 
ſt will 

be lo, | | 

] have wanted no morkk : fo don't 

be angry about ſuch a trifl& as money, 


Vet am I glad of what you inclined 


me to hope, that my friends will give 
vp the produce of my grandfather's 


eltate ſince it has been in their hands: 


vo Theſe are the lines the lady refers toy 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. } 


hecauſe, knowing it to be my x; 

and that they oma not want 5 154 
already diſpoſed of a good part of it; 
and couſd only hope that they would be 
willing to give it up at my laſt requeſt, 
And now how rich ſhall I think myſelf 
in this my laſt ſtage! — And yet I did 
not want before—Indeed I did note 


For who, that has many ſuperfluitier, 


can he ſaid to want? 

Do not, my dear friend, be con. 
cerned that I call it my 4, fast; for 
what is even the long life which in high 
health we wiſh for? What, but, as we 
go along, a life of apprehenſion, ſome. 
times for our friends, oftener for our. 
ſelves? And at laſt, when arrived at the 
old age we covet, one heavy loſs or de. 
privation having ſucceeded another, we 


lee qurſelves ſtript, as I may ſay, of 


every one we loved; and find ourlelves 
expoſed, as uncompanionable poor esta. 
tires, to the lights, to the coptempts, 
of joſtling youth, who want to puſh us 
off the ſtage, in hopes to voſſels what 
we have: — And, ſuperadded to all, our 
own infirmities every day encreaſing: 
of themſelves enough to make the life 
we wiſhed for the greateſt diſeaſe of all! 
Don't you e a. the lines of How- 


ard, which once you read to me in my 


Ivy Bower“? | 
In the diſpoſition of what belongs to 
me, I have endeavoured to do every- 


thing in the juſteſt and beſt manner 1 


could think of; putting myſelf in my 
relations places, and, wn the greater 
points, ordering my matters, as if no 
miſunderſtanding had happened, 

I hope they will not think much of 
ſome bequeſts where wanted, and where 
due from my gratitude: but if 1 
mould, what is done, is done; and 
cannot now help it, Yet I muſt repeat, 
that I hopo1 hope have pleaſed 


« From death weroſe to life: 'tls but the ſame, 

4 « "Through life to paſs again from whence we came. 
With ſhame we ſee our FA$910N8 can prevail, 

Where reaſon, certainty, and virtus fail, 

 Honovn, that empty name! can death deſpiſe; 
© SCOAN D LOVE, to death, ag to a refuge, flies; ö 
And cok gow waits for death with longing eyes. 
$ Hoy s triumphs o'er the thoughts of death; and FATE 
Cheats fools, and flatters the unfortunate. | 
We frar to loſe, what a ſmall time muſt waſte, 
Ji life itſelf grows the diſeaſe at laſt, 
* Begging for lite, we beg for more decay, . 


And to be long @ dying only pay. 


oe” ew axis. as. on 26 


ok. „* 
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erery one of them, For I would not, hardly one in ten, of even tolerable 
on any account, have it thought, that, happy marriages, in which the wife 
in my laſt diſpoſition, any-thing un- keeps the hold in the huſband's affec- 
wghterly, un iſterly, or unlike a kinſ= tions, which ſhe had in the Jower's. 
woman, ſhould have had 1 a mind What influence then can ſhe hope to 
that is /o you free (as I will preſume have over the morals of an ayowed li- 
to ſay) from all reſentment, that it now bertine, who marries perhaps for con- 
overflows with gratitude and bleſſings veniency, Who deſpiſes the tie, and 
for the good I have received, although whom, it is too probable, nothing but 
it be not all that my heart wiſhed to old age, or fickneſs, or diſeaſe, (the 
receive, Were it even an hard/hip that conſequence of ruinous riot) can re- 
| was not favoured with more, what is claim? - EN He 
it but an hardſhip of half a year, againſt I am very glad you gave my couſ— 
the moſt indulgent goodneſs of eighteen SO | | 
years and an half, that ever was ſhewn SUNDAY MORNING, (3271. 3) 
to a daughter? > : | $1X O'CLOCK, 5 
My couſin, you tell me, thinks I was Hirnen 1 had written, and was 
off my guard, and that I was taken at forced to quit my pen. And fo much 
ſome diſadvantage. Indeed, my dear, weaker and worſe I grew, that had 1 
I was not, Indeed I gave no room for reſumed jt, to have cloſed here, it muſt. 
advantage to be taken of me. I hope, have been with ſuch trembling un- 
one day, that will he ſcen, if I have the ſtcadineſs, that it would have given 
"juſtice done me which Mr. Belford al- tay more concern for me, than the de- 
ſures me of, | lay of ſending it away by laſt night's 
I ſhould hope, that my couſin has poſt can do, deferred it, therefore, to 
not taken the liberties, which you (by ee how it would pleaſe God to deal 
an obſervation not, 1n general, unjuſt) with me. And I find myſelf, after a 
ſeem to charge him with. For it is ſad better night than I expetted, lively and 
tothink, that the generality of that ſex clear; and hope to give you a proof 
ſhould make ſo light of crimes, which that I do, in the continuation of my 
they juſtly hold ſo unpardonable in their letter, which I will purſue as currently 
own molt intimate relations of ourg-— As if I had not left off, | - 
Vet cannot commit them without doing J am glad you ſo conſiderately gave 
ſuch injuries to other families as they my couſin Morden favourable impreſ. 
think themſelves obliged to reſent unto ſions of Mr. Belford ; ſince, otherwile, 
death, when offered to their own, ſome miſunderſtanding might have 
But we women are too often to blame happened between them: for althou 
on this head; ſince the moſt virtuous I hope this Mr. Belford is an altered 
among us ſeldom make virtue the teſt man, and in time will be a reformed 
of their approbation of the other ſex; one, yet is he one of thoſe high ſpirits 
inſomuch that a man may glory in his that has been accuſtomed to reſent ima- 
wickedneſs of this ſort without being ginary indignities to himſelf, when, I 
rejefted on that account, even to the believe, he has not been ſtudious to 
faces of women of unqueſtionable vir- avoid giving real offences to others 
tue. Hence it is, that a libertine ſel- men of this caſt acting as if they thought 
dom thinks himſelf concerned ſo much all the world was made to bear with 
23 to ſave appearances; and what is it them, and they with nobody im it. 
not that our ſex ſuffers in their opinion Mr. Lovelace, you tell me, thought 
on this very ſcore? And what have I, fit to entruſt m couſin with the copy 
more than many others, to anſwer for of his letter o penitence to me, and 
on this account, in the world's eye? with my anſwer to it, 4 him 
may my ſtory be a warning to all, and his ſuit: and Mr. Belford more- 
how they prefer a libertine to a man of over acquaints me, how much concern- 
true honour; and how they permit ed Mr. Lovelace is for his baſeneſs, 
themſelves to be miſſed (where they and how freely he accuſed himſelf to 
mean the bet) by the ſpecious, yet my couſin. This ſhews, that the trur 
fooliſh hope of ſubduing rivetted habits, / bravery of ſpirit 1s to be above doing A 
and, as I may ſay, of altering natures! vile action; and that nothing ſubje&s 
The more foo ith, as conſtant expe- the human mind to ſo much meanneſa, 
nence might convince us, that there is as the conſciouſneſs of having done 
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wilful wrong to our fellow- creatures. 
How low, how ſordid, are the ſubmiſ- 
fions which elaborate baſeneſs compels! 
That that wretch could treat me as he 
did, and then could ſo poorly creep to 
me for forgiveneſs of crimes ſo wilful, 
fo black, and ſo premeditated! How 
my ſoul deſpiſed him for his meanneſs 
on a certain occaſion, of which you 
will one day be informed *! And him 
whoſe actions one's heart deſpiſes, it is 
far from being difficult to reject, had one 
ever ſo partially favoured him once. 

Yet am I glad this violent ſpirit can 
thus creep; that, like a poiſonous ſer- 

nt, he can thus coil himſelf, and hide 
bie head in his own narrow c:rclets ; 
Hecauſe this ſtooping, this abaſement, 
gives me hope that no further miſchief 
will enſue, | Ne | 

All my apprehenſion is, what may 
Happen when I am gone; left then my 
_ couſin, or any other of my family, 
ſhould endeavour to avenge me, and 
Tiſque their own more precious lives on 
that account, | 

If that part of Cain's curſe were Mr 
Lovelace Jo be a fugitive and va- 
gabond in the earth=that is to ſay, if it 
meant no more harm to him, than+that 
he ſhould be obliged to travel, as it 
ſeems he intends, (though I wiſh him 
no ill in his travels;) and I could know 
It; then ſhould J be eaſy in the hoped- 
for ſafety of my friends from his ſkil- 
ful violence—O that I could hear he 
was a thouſand miles off! 

When I began this letter, I did not 
think I could have run to ſuch a length. 
But tis to vov, my deareſt friend, and 
ſo you have a title to the ſpirits you raiſe 
and ſupport; for they are no longer 
mine, and will ſubſide the moment I 
ceaſe writing to you. 

But what do you bid me hope for, 
when you tel] me, that if your mother's 
health will permit, you will ſee me in 
town ? I hope your mother's health will 
be perfected as you wiſh; but I dare 
not promiſe myſelf ſo great a favour— 
ſo great a being, I will call it And 


ELARISSA 


likewiſe, of what I 


HARLOWP. 
indeed J know not if I ſhould be abs 


to bear it now! 
Yet one comfort it is in your power 
to give me; and that is, Let me knoy, 


and very ſpeedily it muſt be, if you 


wiſh to oblige me, that all matters are 
made up between you and Mr, Hick. 
man; to whom, I ſee, you are reſolved, 
with all your bravery of ſpirit, to owe 
a multitude of obligations for his pa. 
tience with your flightineſs. Think of 
this, my dear proud friend ! and think, 
have often told you, 
That PRIDE, in man or woman, is an 
extreme that hardly ever fails, ſooner 
or later, to bring forth it's mortifying 
CONTRARY. 

May you, my dear Miſs Howe, have 
no diſcomforts but what you make to 
yourſelf! As it will be in your own 
power to leſſen ſuch as theſe, they ought 
to be your puniſhment if you do not, 
There is no ſuch thing as perfect hap- 
_ here, ſince the buſy mind will 
Make to itſelf evils, were it to find none, 
You will therefore pardon this limited 
wiſh, ſtrange as it may appear, till you 
conſider it: for to wiſh you no nfl 


cities, either within or without you, 


were to wiſh you what can never hap- 
pen in this world; and what perhaps 
ought not to be withed for, if by a4vi/h 
one could give one's friend ſuch an ex- 
emption; ſince we are not to live here 
always. 5 

We muſt not, in ſhort, expect that 


our roſes will grow without thorns: 


but then they are uſeful and inftruftive 
thorns; which, by pricking the fingers 
of the too haſty plucker, teach future 
caution. And who knows not that 
difficulty gives poignancy to our enjoy- 
ments; which are apt to loſe their reliſh 
with us when they are over-caſily ob- 
tained? * 1h | 
I mufl conclude. 1 ; 
God for ever bleſs you, and all you 
love and honour, and reward you here 
and hereafter for your kindneſs to your 
ever-obliged and affettionate _ 
| | CLaR1ssa HARLOWEs 


* Meaning his meditated ſecond violence, (See Vol. VI. Letter XIII.) and his ſucceel 


| bog letters to her ſupplicating for her pardon. 
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LETTER I: 


MRS. NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. | 


[1N ANSWER TO HERS OF THURSDAYs 
AUGUST 24. SEE vol. vII. P, TOGO. | 


THURSDAY, AUG, 31. 
A Had written ſooner, my 
deareſt young lady, but 
1 that I have been endea- 
* vouring, ever ſince the 
* receipt of your laſt letter, 
n to obtain a private audi- 
ence of your mother, in hopes of leave 
to communicate it to her. But laſt 
night I was ſurprized by an invitation 
to breakfaſt at Harlowe Place this morn - | 
ing: andthe chariot came early to fetch 
we: an honour I did not expect. | 
When I came, I found there was to 
a meeting of all your family with 
Colonel Morden at Harlowe Place; and 
it was propoſed by your mother, and 
conſented to, that I ſhould be preſent. 
Your couſin, I underſtand, had with 
difficulty brought this meeting to bear; 
for your brother had before induſtri- 
ouſly avoided all converſation with him 
on the affecting ſubje&; urging, That 
it was not neceſſary to talk to Mr. Mor- 
en upon it, who, being a remoter rela- 
tion than themſelves, had no buſineſs 
io make himſelf a judge of their con- 


duct to their daughter, their niece, and 
their ſiſter; eſpecially as he had de- 


clared himſelf in her favour; adding, 


that he ſhould hardly have patience to 
be queſtioned by Mr. Morden on that 
head. i CA. 

I was in hopes that your mother 
would have given me an opportunity of 
talking with her alone before the com- 
pany met; but ſhe ſeemed ſtudiouſly to 
avoid it: I dare ſay, however, not with 
her inclination. = 


I was ordered in juſt before Mr. 


Morden came; and was bid to fit down 

Which I did in the window,  ' 
The colonel, when he came, began 

the diſcourſe, by renewing, as he called 


it, his ſolicitations in your favour, He 
ſet before them your penitence; your 
ill health; your virtue, though once 
| betrayed, and baſely uſed: he then read 
to them Mr. Lovelace's letter, a moſt 


contrite one indeed“; and your high- 


ſouled anſwer ; for that was what he 
juſtly called it; and he treated as it de- 
ſerved Mr. Brand's officious informa- 
tion, (of whichThad before heard he had 
made them aſhamed) by repreſentations 


founded upon enquiries made by Mr. 


Alſton , whom he had procured to go 
up on purpoſe to acquaint himſelf with- 
your manner of lite, and what was 
meant by the viſits of that Mr. Bel- 


ford. 


He then told them, That he had the 
Sec Vel. VII. p. 99. Sec P. 990. 20 


1 See P. 1038, 1039. 
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| before waited, upon. Miſs Howe, Your mother, hoping to pain upon 


and had been ſhewn a letter from you your inflexible brother, and to diven * 
to her, and permitted to take ſome the anger of the two gentlemen from « 
memorandums from it, in which you- each other, yropoſed that the colonel ing 
appeared, . both by hand-writing, and ſhould proceed in reading the minutes hut 
the contents, to be ſo very ill, that it he had taken from your letter, 1 9 
ſeemed doubtful to him, if it were poſ- He accordingly read, Of your reſum. 4 
ſible for you to get over it. And when ing your pen: that you thought ou 0 
he read to them that paſſage, where you had taken your laſt farewel; and the | <4 
aſk Miſs Howe, What can be done for reſt of that very affecting paſſage, in 41 
you now, were your friends to be ever which you are obliged to break of | 
tp favourable? and wiſh, for their ſakes, more than once, and aftewards to take net 
more than for your own, that they an airing in a chair, Your brother and c ; 
| would ſtill relent; and then ſay, You ſiſter were affected at this; and he had Ec; 


| are veryill—You muſt drop your pen— recourſe to his ſnuff- box. And where 
i  _ Andaſk excuſe for your crooked writ- you comfort Miſs Howe, and ſay, You 
| ing; and take, as it were, a laſt farewel ſhall be happy; It is more,” ſaid he, 
of Miſs Howe: — Adieu, my dear, than ſhe will let any-body elſe be.” 
adieu, are your words— _ | Your ſiſter called you ſweet ſou]; 
* Omychild! my child!* faid your but with a low voice: then grew hard. 
mamma, weeping, and claſping her hearted again; yet ſaid, Nobody could 


hands. help being affected by your pathetick 
* Dear Madam,” ſaid your brother, grief—but that it was your talent, 
E be ſo good as to think you have more Ihe colonel] then went on to the good 
© children than this ungrateful one.” effect your airing had upon you; to 
if Pet your ſiſter ſeemed affected. your good wiſhes to Miſs Howe and 


| Your uncle Harlowe wiping his eyes, Mr. Hickman; and to your concluding 
1 © Ocoulin!” ſaid he, if one thought ſentence, That when the happy life 
| | © the poor girl was really ſo ill you wiſhed to hey comes to be wound 
| © She zzuft,* ſaid your uncle Antony. up, ſhe may be as calm and as ealy at 
| © This is written to her private friend. quitting it, as you hope in God you 
| © God forbid ſhe ſhould be quite loſt!” ſuall be. Your mother could not ſtand 
Your uncle Harlowe wiſhed they did this; but retired to a corner of the room, 
not carry their reſentments too far. and ſobbed, and wept. Your father 
I begged for God's ſake, wringing for a few minutes could not ſpeak, 
my hands, and with a bended knee, though he ſeemed inclined to ſay lome- 
that they would permit me to go up to thing. Rs 
you; engaging to give them a faithful Vour uncles were alſo both affected 
account of the way you were in. But 1 But your brother went round to each; 
was chidden by your brother; and this and again reminded your mother, that 
occaſioned ſome angry words between ſhe had other children; —What was 
him and Mr. Morden, there, he ſaid, in what was read, but 


II believe, Sir—I believe, Madam,” the reſult of the talent you had of mor- 
ſaid your ſiſter to her father and mother, ing the paſſions? And he blamed them 
© weneed not trouble my couſin to read for chuſing to hear read what they 
c "oy more. It does but grieve and knew their abuſed indulgence could not 

diſturb you. My ſiſter Clary ſeems be a proof againſt. 
to be ill: I think, if Mrs. Norton This ſet Mr. Morden up again: 

were permitted to go up to her, it * Fie upon you, couſin Harlowe: ſaid 
would be right. Wickedly as ſhe has he“ I ſee plainly to whom it is owing 
acted, if ſhe be truly penitent—"- © that all relationſhip and ties of blood 
Here ſhe ſtopt; and every-one being * with regard to this ſweet ſufferer are 
filent, I ſtood up once more, and be- laid aſide. Such rigours as theſe 
ſought them to let me go: and then I make it difficult for a ſliding virtue 
offered to read a paſſage or two in your * ever to recover itſelf.” | 
letter to me of the 24th. But I was Your brother pretended. the honour 
| taken up again by your brother; and of the family; and declared that no 
| this occaſioned ftill higher words be- child ought to be n who aban· 
| 


KA 
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tween the colonel and him. doned the moſt indulgent of pare 
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zpainſt warning, apainſt the light of 
knowledge, as you had done. f 
But, Sir —and ladies, ſaid I, riſ- 


ing from my ſeat in the window, and 


bumbly turning round to each, if 1 
may be permitted to ſpeak, my dear 


« Miſs aſks only for a bleſſing. She 


does not beg to be received to favour: 
| « ſhe is very ill, and aſks only for a laſt 
« bleſſing. | 

Come, come, goody Norton,” [I 


need not tell you who ſard this] © you | 
| © are up again with your lamentables! | 


A good woman, as you are, to 


« forgive ſo readily a crime that has 


© been as diſgracefn] to your po in 
© her education, as to her family, is a 
« weakneſs that would induce one to 


ſuſpect your virtue, if you were to 


© be encountered by a temptation pro- 
' perly adapted.” | 15 

© By ſome ſuch charitable logick,? 
ſaid Mr. Morden, as this, is my 
© coufin Arabella captivated, I doubt 
© not.—If to be uncharitable and un- 
© forgiving, is to give a proof of vir- 
tue, you, Mr. James Harlowe, are 
* the moſt virtuous young man in the 
© world.” . Leen ts | | 

© I knew how it would be, replied 
your brother, in- a paſſion, * if I met 
Mr. Morden upon this buſineſs. I 
* would have dech ned it but you, Sir, 
to his father, would not permit me ſo 
„ 

* But, Sir,“ turning to the colonel, 
tin no other preſence- - 

Then, couſin James, interrupted 
the other gentleman, that which is 
* your protection, it ſeems, is mine. Tam 
not uſed to bear defiances thug—Y ou 
* are my coufin, Sir—and the ſon and 
nephew of perſons, as dear as near 
* tome—" There he pauſed. 

Are we,” ſaid your father, to be 
made ſtill more unhappy among our- 
* ſelves, when the * ain lives that 
aought to be the object of every-one's 
f reſentment who has either a value for 
| 90 , or for this ungrateful 

ri? e 5 


vbom laſt Monday, as you know, 
I went purpaſely to make the object 
: of mine. But what could 1 ſay, 
ö when 1 found him ſo willing to re- 

pair his crime? And I give it as my 
„ Pimion, and have written accord- 


z® 
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"gy to my poor coulin, that it is beſt 


1103 
© forall round, that his offer ſhould be 


© accepted; and let me tell you 
Tell me nathing,' ſaid your father, 
quite enraged, © 
© low! I have arivetted hatred to him. 
J would rather ſee the rebel die an 
hundred deaths, were it poſſible, than 


that ſhe ſhould give ſuch a villain as 


him a relation to my family. 

« Well, but there is no room to 
think,” ſaid your mother, that ſhe 
wwill give us ſuch a relation, my dear, 
The poor girl will leſſen, I fear, the 


A a a a 


it. Tf the be ſo ill as we are told ſhe 
is, let us ſend Mrs. Norton up to 
© her. — That's the lea we can do- 


© Let us take her, however, out of the 


© hands of that Belford.” 


Both your uncles ſupported this mo- 


tion; the latter part of it eſpecially. 

Vour brother obſerved, in his ill- 
natured way, what a fine piece of con- 
ſiſtency it wae, in you, to refuſe the 
vile injurer, and the amends he offered; 
yet to throw yourſelf upon the protec- 
tion of his faſt friend. | | 


Miſs Harlowe was apprehenſive, ſhe 
ſaid, that you would leave all you could 


leave to that pert creature Miſs Howe, 
{So ſhe called her] if you ſhould die. 


O do not, do not ſuppoſe that, my 


Bella,“ ſaid your poor mother. I 
cannot think of parting with my 
Clary—With all her faults, ſhe is my 
child—Her reaſons for her conduct 
are not heard. It would break my 
* heart to Joſe her.— I think, my dear, 
to your father, none ſo fit as I to go 


wm 


© up, if you will give me leave: and 
Mrs. Norton fhall accompany me.“ 


This was a ſweet motion; and your 


Father pauſed upon it. Mr. Morden 
offered his fervice to eſcort her. Your 
uncles ſeemed to approve of it. But 


your brother daſhed'all. * _ Sir,“ 
ſaid he to his father I hope, Madam,“ 
to his mother“ that you will got en- 


© deavour to recover a faulty daughter, 


by loſing an unculpable fon, I do 


declare, that if ever my fiſter Clary 
That's the man, ' ſaid your couſin, 


« darkens theſe doors again, I never 
c will. I will ſet out, Madam, the fame 
© houryou co London (on ſuch an er- 


© rand} to 


£ lations in England fo near and ſo dear 
6 a8 you are now all to me.“ | 


+ Good God,* ſaid the colonel, 
7 A „ what 


* 


that very vile fel- 


number of our relations; not encreaſe 


dinburgh; and there Iwill 
« rekde; and try to forget that I have re- 
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* whatadeclaration is this!. And ſup- 
© poſe, Sir—and ſuppoſe, Madam,“ 
[turning to your father and mother] 
© this /bould be the caſe, whether is it 
© better, think you, that you ſhould 
© loſe for ever ſuch a daughter as my 
* couſin Clary, or that your fon ſhould 
* go to Edinburgh, and reſide there 
upon an eſtate which will be the bet- 
6 ter for his reſidence upon it? 

_ Your brother's paſſionate behaviour 
hereupon 1s hardly to be deſcribed. He 
reſented it_as promoting an alienation 


of the affection of the family to him. 


And to ſuch a height were reſentments 
carried, every-one ſiding with him, 
that the colonel, with hands and eyes 
lifted up, cried out, What hearts of 
£ flint am I related to! — O, couſin 


* Harlowe,' to your father, © are you 


© reſolved to have but one daughter? 
Are you, Madam, to be taught by a 
© ſon who has no bowels, to forget you 
« area mother?“ | | 
The colonel- turned from them to 
draw out his handkerchief, and could 
not for a minute ſpeak. The eyes of 
every-one, but the hard-hearted bro- 
ther, caught tears from his. | 
But then turning to them, (with the 
more indignation, as it ſeemed, as he 
had been obliged to ſhew a humanity, 
which, however, no brave heart ſhould 
be aſhamed of) I leave ye all,” ſaid 
he, fit company for one another. I 
« will never open my lips to any of you 
© more upon this ſubje&t, I will in- 
© ftantly make my will, and in me ſhall 
6 the dear creature have the father, un- 
© cle, brother, ſhe has loſt, I will 


prevail upon her to take the tour of 


© France and Italy with me; nor ſhall 
* ſhe return till ye know the value of 
s ſuch a daughter.” | 5 

And ſaying this, he hurried out of 
the room, went into the court- yard, 
and ordered his horſe. 

Mr. Antony Harlowe went to him 
there, juſt as he was mounting; and 


ſaid, he hoped he ſhould find him cooler 
in the evening; (for he, till then, had 


lodged at his houſe) and that then 
they would converſe calmly; and eve- 


ry-one, mean time, wauld weigh all! 


matters well But the angry gentle- 
man ſaid, Couſin Harlawe, I ſhall 
* endeavour to diſcharge the obliga- 
© tions I owe to your civility, fince I 


* have been in England; but 1 have 
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been ſo treated by that hot-headed 


young man, (who, as far as I know 
has done more to ruin his ſiſter than 


approbation of you all) that I will 
not again enter into your doors, or 
theirs. My ſervants ſhall have or. 
ders whither to bring what belongs 
to me from your houſe. I will { 
my dear couſin Clary as ſoon as 1 
can. And ſo God blefs you all to. 
gether !—Only this one word to your 
nephew, if you pleaſe, that he wants 
to be taught the difference between 
courage and bluſter; and it is ha 
for him, perhaps, that I am hi, 
kinſman; though I am ſorry he is 
mine. 1 
I' wondered to hear your uncle, on 
his return to them all, repeat this; be. 
cauſe of the conſequences it may be at- 
tended with, though I hope it will not 
have bad ones : yet it was conſidered as 
a ſort of challenge, and ſo it confirm- 
ed every-body in your brother's favour; 
and Miſs Harlowe forgot not to inveigh 
againſt that error which had brought on 
all theſe evils, 8 
I took the liberty again, but with 
fear and trembling, to deſire leave to 
attend you. 3 
Before any other perſon could an- 
ſwer, your brother ſaid, © I ſuppoſe 
© you look upon yourſelf, Mrs, Nor- 
* ton, to be your own miſtreſs, Pray 
© do you want our conſents and court- 
* /hip to go up?—lIf I may ſpeak my 
© mind, you and my ſiſter Clary are the 
« filtefl to be together. Vet I wilh 
you would not trouble your head 
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about our family matters, till you are 


* defired todo fo.” 
* But don't you know, brother,” 
ſaid Miſs Harlowe, * that the error of 


any branch of a family ſplits that 


family into two parties, and makes 
not only every common friend and 
© acquaintance, but even ſervant, 
© judges over both ?—This is one of 
the bleſſed effects of my filter Clary $ 
© fault?” PI 8 

There never was a creature ſo eri- 
* minal,* ſaid your father, looking 
with diſpleaſure at me, who had not 
© ſome weak heads to pity and fide with 
© her? bit, 

I wept, Your mother was ſo good 
as to take me by the hand: Come, 
+ good woman, ſaid ſhe, « come _ 


Lovelace himſelf, and this with the - 


— 
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with me. You have too much rea- 
« ſon to be afflicted with what afflifts 
« ys, to want additions to your grief.” 


But, my deareſt young lady, I was. 


more touched for your ſake than for my 

own : for I have been low in the world 
for a great number of years; and, of 
conſequence, muſt have been accuſtom- 
e to ubs and rebuffs from the afflu- 
ent. 
tenas legibly on my forehead, as haugh- 
tineſs on that of any of my obligers. - 

Your mother led me to her chamber; 
and there we ſat and wept together for 
ſcveral minutes, without being able to 
ſpeak either of us orfe word to the other. 
At laſt ſhe broke ſilence, aſking me, if 
vou were really and indeed ſo ill, as it 
was ſaid you were? 


I anſwered in the affirmativez and 


would have ſhewn her your laſt letter; 
but ſhe declined ſeeing it. | 
I would fain have procured from her 
the favour of a line to you with her 
bleſſing. , I aſked, what was intended 


by your brother and ſiſter? Would no- 


thing ſatisfy them but your final repro- 
bation? I inſinuated, howeaſy it would 
be, did not your duty and humility go- 
yern, you, to make yourſelf indepen- 
dent as to circumftances; but that no- 
thing but a bleſſing, a /aft bleſſing, 
was requeſted by you. And many 
other things I urged in your behalf. 
The following brief repetition of what 
ſhe was pleaſed to ſay in anſwer to my 
pleas, will give you a notion of it all; 
and of the preſent ſituation of things. 

She ſaid, ſhe was very unhappy!— 
She had loſt the little authority ſhe once 


had over her other children, through / 


one child's failing; and all influence 
over Mr. Harlowe and his brothers. 
Your father, the ſaid, had beſought 
her to leave it to him to take his own 
methods with youz and (as ſhe valued 
him) to take no ſtep in your favour un- 
known to him and your uncles : yet ſhe 
owned, that they were too much go- 
verned by your brother. They would, 
owever, give way in time, ſne knew, 
to à reconciliation: they deſigned no 
ther; for they all ſtill loved you. 

Vour brother and ſiſter, ſhe owned, 
dere very jealous of your coming into 
favour again : yet could but Mr. Mor- 

| have kept his temper, and ſtood her 
lon's firſt ſallies, who (having always 

« the family grandeur in view) had 
auried his reſentment fo high, that he 


But I hope, that patience is writ- 


trog 

knew not how to deſcend, the confe- 
rences, ſo abruptly broken off juſt 
now, would have ended more happily; 
for that ſhe had reaſon to think, that a 
few conceſſions on your part, with re- 
gard to your grandfather's eftate, and 
your couſin's engaging for your ſub- 
miſſion as from proper motives, would 
have ſoftened them all. any 

Mr. Brand's account of your inti- 
macy with the friend of the obnoxious 
man, the ſaid, had, for the time, very 
was 2 effects; for before that ſhe had 
gained ſome ground: but afterwards 
dared not, nor indeed had inclination, 
to open her lips in your befalf. Your 
continued intimacy with that Mr. Bel 
ford was wholly unaccountable, and 
as wholly inexcuſable. 

What made the wiſhed. for reconci- 
liation, ſhe ſaid, more difficult, was, 
firſt, that you yourſelf. acknowledged 
yourſelf diſhonoured; (and it was too 
wel] known, that it was your own fault 
that you ever were in the power of ſo 
great a profligate) of conſequence, that 
their and your diſgrace could not be 

reater than it was: yet, that you re- 
Faſe to proſecute the wretch. Next, 
that the pardon and bleſſing hoped for 
muſt probably be attended with your 
marriage to the man they hate, and who 
hates them as much: Very diſagreeable 


© eircumftances,” ſhe ſaid, I muſt al- 


lo, to found a reconciliation upon.“ 

As to her own part, ſhe muſt needs 
ſay, that if there were any hope that 
Mr. Lovelace would become a reform- 
ed man, the letter her couſin Morden 
had re'd to them from him to you, and 
the juſtice (as ſhe hoped it was) he did 
your character, though to his own con- 
demnation, (his family and fertunes 
being unexceptionable) and all his re- 
lations earneſt to be related to you, were 
arguments that would have weight with 
her, could they have any with your fa- 
ther and uncles. | 

To my plea of your illneſs, ſne could 
not but flatter herſelf, the anſwered, 
that it was from lowneſs of ſpirits, and 
temporary dejection. A young 'crea- 
ture, ſhe ſaid, ſo very canſiderate as 
you naturally were, and fallen fo low, -_ 
muſt have enough of that. Should they 
loſe you, which God forbid! the ſcene 


would then indeed be ſadly changed; 


for then thoſe who now molt reſented; 
would be moſt grieved; all your fine 
qualities would rife to their remem- 

7A. 2 brance, 
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drance, and your unhappy error would 


de quite forgotten. 10 
She wiſhed you would put yourſelf 
into your couſin's protection entirely, 
and have nothing more to fay to Mr. 
Belford. 8 ä 
And I would recommend it to your 
moſt ſerious conſideration, my dear 
Miſs Clary, whether now, as your cou- 
fin (who is your truſtee for your grand- 
father's eſtate) is come, you ſhould not 
ive over all thoughts of Mr. Love- 
| . intimate friend for your executor; 
more eſpecially, as that gentleman's 
interfering in the concerns of your fa- 
mily, ſhould the ſad event take place, 
(which my heart aches but to think of) 
might be attended with thoſe confe- 
quences which you are ſo defirous, in 
other caſes, to obviate and prevent. 
And ſuppoſe, my dear young lady, you 
were to write one letter more to each of 
your uncles, to let them know how ill 


you are? And to aſk their advice, and 


offer to be governed by it, in relation 
to the diſpoſition of your eſtate and 
effects? Methinks I wiſh you would, 
I find they will ſend you up a large 
part of what has been received from 
that eſtate, fince it was yours; together 
with your current caſh, which you left 
behind you: and this by your couſin 
Morden, for fear you ſhould have con- 
trated debts which may make you un- 
a. fr: | 
They feem to expect, that you will 
wiſh to live at your grandfather's houſe, 
in a private manner, if your couſin pre- 
vail not upon you to go abroad for a 
year or two. a | 


| FRIDAY MORNING, 
BETTY was with me juſt now. She 
tells me, that your couſin Morden is 
ſo much diſpleaſed with them all, that 
he has refuſed to lodge any more at 
your uncle Antony's; and has even 


taken up with inconvenient lodgings, 


till he is provided with others to his 
mind. This very much concerns them; 
and they repent their violent treatment 
of him : and the more, as he is re- 
ſolved, he ſays, to make -you his ſole 
executrix, and heir to all his fortune. 
What noble fortunes ſtill, my deareſt 
young lady, await you! I am tho- 
roughly convinced, if it pleaſe God to 
preſerve your life and your health, that 
txery-hody will ſoon be reconciled to 


% 


even at their deſire. 


you, and that you will ſee many llappy 


days. 

* mother wiſhed me not to at. 
tend you as yet, becaufe ſhe hopes that 
FE may give myſelf that pleaſure ſoon 
with every-body's good liking, and 

1 Your coufin 

Morden's reconciliation with them 

which they are very deſirous of, I hin 

ready to hope, will include theirs with 
ou. 420 5 

But if that ſhould happen which I ſo 
much dread, and I not with you, I 
ſhould never forgive myſelf. Let me, 
therefore, my deareft young lady, de. 
fire you to command my attendance, if 
you find any danger, and if you wil 


me peace of mind; and no confidera. 
tion ſhall withold me. 


I hear that Miſs Howe has obtained 
leave from her mother ts ſee you; and in. 
tends next week to go to town for that 
purpoſe; and (as it is believed) to buj 
cloaths for her approaching nuptials. 

Mr. Hickman's mother-in-law is 
lately dead. Her jointure of 600l. a 
year 18 fallento him; and ſhe has, more- 
over, as an acknowledgment of his good 
behaviour to her, left him all the was 
worth, which was very conſiderable, a 
few legacies excepted to her own rela- 
tions: : - 
Theſe good men are uniformly good: 
indeed could not elfe be good; and never 
fare the worſe for being ſo. All the 
world agrees, he will make that fine 
young lady an excellent huſband: and 

am ſorry they are not as much agreed 
in her making him an excellent wife. 
But I hope a woman of her principles 


would not encourage his addreſs, if, 


whether ſhe at preſent love him or not, 
the thought ſhe could not love him; or 
if the preferred any other man to him. 

Mr. Pocock undertakes to deliver 


this; but fears it will be Saturday 


night firſt, if not Sunday morning. 
May the Almighty protect and blefs 
youl—I long to ſee you—My deareſt 
young lady, I long to ſee you; and to 
fold you once more to my fond heart. 
I dare to fay, happy days are coming- 
Be but chearful. Give way to hope. 


Whether for this world, or the other, 


ou maft be happy. Wiſh to live, 
oweyer, were it only becauſe you arc 
ſp well fitted in mind to make every- 


one happy who has the honour to know 


A | iges this tranfitory 
you. | What bgnifies Wer colipſe? 
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eclipſe? You are as near perfection, by 
all ] have heard, as any creature in this 
world can be: for here is your glory 


You are brightened and purified, as I 


ſay, by your ſufferings !- How I 
hou 2 22 whole ſad, yet, in- 
ſructive ſtory, from your own lips! 
For Miſs Howe's ſake, who, in her 
new engagements will ſo much want 
uw; 
* 0 mother's ſake, if I muſt go 
on farcher in your family; and yet I 
can ſay, for- all their fakes; and for my 
ſake, my deareſt Miſs Clary; let your 
reſumed and/accuſtomed magnanimity 


bear you up. Yow have many things 


to do which I know not the perſon who 
will do, if you leave us. 

Join your prayers then to mine, that 
God will ſpare you to a world that 
wants you and your example; and, 
although your days may ſeem to have 
been numbered, who knows but that, 
with the good King Hezekiah, you may 
have them prolonged? Which God 


grant, if it be his bleſſed will, to the 


ayers of % . 
NES g | JupiTH NoRTON. 
LETTER II. 


uk. BELTORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Lack, ESQ. 


MON DAY, SEPT. 4. 


* lady would not read the letter 


ſhe had from Mrs. Norton, till ſhe 


had received the communion, for fear 
it ſhould contain any-thing that might 
diſturb that happy calm, which the 
had been endeavouring to obtain for 


it. And when that ſolemn office was 


over, ſhe was ſo compoſed, ſhe ſaid, 
that the thought ſhe could receive any 
news, however affecting, with tranquil 
ity. | | 
| Nevertheleſs, in reading it, ſhe was 
forced to leave off ſeveral times through 
weakneſs and a dimneſs in her ſight, of 
which the complained; if I may ſay 
complained; for ſo eaſy and ſoft were 
her complaints, that they could hardly 
be called ſuen. | 5 95 
dhe was very much affected at divers 
parts of this letter. She wept ſeveral 
times, and ſighed often. Mrs. Lo- 
Vick told me, that theſe were the gen - 
tie exelamations ſhe broke out into, as 
the read Her unkind, her cruel bro- 


«© woman!” ſeeming to f 


for your couſin Morden's fake, 
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ther How unſiſterly Poor dear 
of Mrs. 
Norton. Her kind couſiu 'O' theſe 
© flaming E eabe 6 And then reflecting 
upon herſelf more than once. Nhat a 
* deep error is mine M bat evils have 
© I] been the oceafidn of . 1 
When I was admitted to her pre- 
ſence, © I have received,” ſaid ſhe, a 
© Jong and not very pleaſing letter from 
© my dear Mrs. Nareon. It will foon 
be in your hands. I am advifed 
© againſt appointing you to the office 
you have ſo kindly accepted of: but 
you muſt reſent nothing of theſe 
© things: My choice will have an 
* odd appearance to them: but it is 
© now too late to alter it, if T would. 

© I would fain write an anſwer to 
© zt,* continued ſhe: © but I have no 
« diſtin ſight, Mr. Belford, no ſtea- 
« dinefs of fingers. — This miſtineſs, 
© however, will perhaps be gone by- 
© and-by.*—Then turning to Mrs. 
Lovick, I don't think I am dying 
« yet—not actually dying, Mrs. Lo- 
« vick—xFor I have no bodily pajiy— 
© No numbneſſes; no figns of imme- 
„ diate death, I think. — And my 
© breath, which uſed of late to be fo 
© ſhort, is now tolerable—My head 
© clear, my intelle&s free—1 think 1 
© cannot be dying yet ſhall have 


© agonies, I doubt—Life will not give 


© vp ſo bleſſedly eaſy, I fear—Yet how 
© merciful is the Almighty, to give his 
poor creature ſuch a ſweet ſerenity! 
© — Tis what I have prayed for! 
What encouragement, Mrs. Lovick, 


ſo near one's diſſolution, to have it to 


© hope, that one's prayers are an- 
6 ſwered l „„ % 
Mrs. Smith, as well as Mrs. Lo- 
vick, was with her. They were both 
in tears; nor had I, any more than they, 
power to ſay a word in anſwer: yet ſhe 
ſpoke all this, as well as what follows, 
with a ſurprizing compoſure of mind 
and countenance. _ 17 
But, Mr. Bel ford, faid ſhe, aſſum- 
ing a ſtil] ſprightlier air and accent, 
let me talk a little to yau, while T 


am thus able to ſay what I have to 


Mrs. Lovick, don't leave vs;" f for 
the women were rifing to go] Pray 
* fit dowu— and do you, Mrs. Smith, 
© 'fit down too. = Dame 'Shelbourne, 
take this key, and open that upper 
6 drawer, I will move to it," wi 
| She 
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She did, with trembling knees. 
© Here, Mr. Belford, is my will. It 
«© is witneſſed by three perſons of Mr, 

© Smith's acquaintance. | 
II édare to hope, that my couſin 
© Morden will give you aſſiſtance, if 
you requeſt it of him. My couſin 

© Morden continues his affection for 
me: but as I have not ſeen him, I 
© leave all the trouble upon o, Mr. 
© Belford, This deed may want forms; 


© and it does, no doubt: but the leſs, 


© as 1 have my grandfather's will al- 
© moſt by heart, and have often enough 
© heard that canvaſſed. I will lay it 
© by itſelf in this corner;* putting it at 
the further end of the drawer. _ 
She then took up a parcel of letters, 
incloſed in one cover, ſealed with three 
ſeals of black- wax: This, ſaid ſhe, 
I ſealed up laſt night. The cover, 
© Sir, will let you know what is to be 
© done with what it incloſes. This is 
© the ſuperſcription;* [holding it cloſe 
to her eyes, and rubbing them] “ As 
& ſoon as I am certainly dead, this to 
& be broke open by Mr. Belford.— 
© Here, Sir, I put it, [placing it by 
the will. ]—* Theſe folded papers are 
© Jetters and copies of letters, diſpoſed 
© according to their dates. Miſs Howe 


« will do with thoſe as you and the - 


4 ſhall think fit. If I receive any more, 
© or more come when I cannot receive 
them, they may be put iuto this 
drawer, [pulling out and puſhing in 
the looking-glaſs drawer } © to be given 
to Mr. Belford, be they from whom 


© they will. —You'll be ſo kind as to ob- 


© ſerve that, Mrs. Lovick—and Dame 
s Shelbourne. a | 

Here, Sir,* proceeded ſhe, © I put 
© the keys of my apparel,” [puttin 

them into the drawer with her ny 
All is in order, and the inventory 
© upon them, and an account of what 
© I have diſpoſed of: ſo that nobody 
© need to aſk Mrs. Smith any queſtions. 

© There will be no immediate need to 
© open or inſpect the trunks which con- 
_ © tain my wearing apparel.—Mrs.Nor- 
© ton will open them, or order ſome- 
© body to do it for her, in your pre- 
© ſence, Mrs. Lovick; for ſo I have di- 
© reed in my will. They may be 
© ſealed up now: I ſhall never more 
© have occaſion to open them.” 5 
She then, though I expoſtulated with 
her to the contrary, cauſed me to ſeal 
them up with my ſeal. 
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After this, ſhe locked the Fs 


where were her papers; firſt taking out 
her book of meditations, as ſhe called 
it, ſaying, .ſhe ſhould, perhaps, have 
uſe for that; and then deſired me to take 
the key of that drawer; for ſhe ſhould 
rudy no further occaſion for that ne. 
ther. | 


a manner, that we were equally (ur. 
prized and affected with it. 
* You can witneſs for me, Mrs. 


vick,* proceeded ſhe—" if any one 


ſince you have known me, that I have 
been very orderly; have kept good 
hours; and never have lain out of 
your houſe but when J was in priſon; 
and then you know I could not help 
N | | 
O, Lovelace! that thou had heard 
her, or ſeen her, unknown to herſelf, 
on this occaſion;—not one of us could 
ſpeak a word. e 
© I ſhall leave the world in perfe& 


A K A A K A a A 


© charity,” proceeded ſhe. And turn- 


ing towards the women—* Don't be ſo 


much concerned for me, my good 


friends. This is all but needful pre- 
« paration; and I ſhall be very happy.“ 

Then again rubbing her eyes, which 
ſhe ſaid were miſty, and looking more 
intently round upon each, particularly 
on me God bleſs you mi ſaid ſhe, 
© how kindly are you concerned for 
me- Who ſays, I am friendleſs? 


© Who fays, I am abandoned, and 


© among ſtrangers ?—Good Mr. Bel- 
© ford, don't be ſo generouſly humane! 
Indeed, [putting her handker- 
chief to her charming eyes] you will 
make me leſs happy, thay I am ſure 


you wiſh me to be. 


— 


While we were thus folemnly en- 
gaged, a ſervant came with a letter 
from her couſin Morden: — Then,“ 
ſaid ſhe, he is not come himſelf!” _ 

She broke. it open; but every line; 


"ſhe ſaid, appeared two to her: ſo that, 


being unable to read it herſelf, the de- 
fired I would read it to her. I did ſoʒ 


and wiſhed it were more conſolatory to 
her: but ſhe was all patient attention; 
tears, however, often trickling down 


her cheeks. By the date, it was writ- 
ten yeſterday; and this is the ſubſtance 
nm | 
He tells her, that the Thurſday be- 
fore he had procured a general * 


All this in ſo conipoſed and chef! 


Smith—and fo can you, Mrs, Lo. 


alk after my life and converſation, 
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of her principal relations, at her fa- 
wer's; though, not without difficulty, 
her haughty brother 3 it, and, 
when met, rendering all hise 
to reconcile them to her ineffectual. 
He cenſures him, as the moſt ungo- 
vernable young man he ever knew: ſome 
reat ſickneſs, he ſays, ſome heavy mis- 
Ladens is wanted to bring him to a 
knowledge of himſelf, and of what is 
due from him to others; and he wiſhes 
that he were not her brother, and þzs 
couſin, Nor does he ſpare her father 
and uncles for being fo implicitly led 
by him. VV Wy : 

He tells her, that he parted with 
them all in high diſpleaſure, and thought 
revermore to darken any of their doors: 
that he declared as much to her two 
uncles, who came to him on Saturday, 
to try to accommodate with him ; and 
who fouhd him preparing to go to Lon- 
don to attend her; and that, notwith- 
ſtanding their preſſing entreaties, he 
determined ſo to do, and not to go with 
them to Harlowe Place, or to either of 
their own houſes; and accordingly diſ- 
miſſed them with ſuch an anſwer. 

But that her noble letter, as he calls 
it, of Aug. 31*, being brought him 
about 2n hour after their departure, he 
thought it might affect them as much 
as it did him; and give them the exalt- 
ed opinion of her virtue which was ſo 
well deſerved; he therefore turned his 
horſe's head back to her uncle Anto- 
mw inſtead of forwards towards Lon- 

0n, i | 


That accordingly arriving there, and 


finding her two uncles together, he re'd 
to them the affecting letter; which left 
none of the three a dry eye: that the 
abſent, as is uſual in ſuch caſes, bearing 
all the load; 'they accuſed her brother 
and ſiſter; and beſought him to put off 
his journey to town, till he could carry 
with him the bleſſings which ſhe had for- 
merly in ytin ſolicited for; and (as they 
hoped) the happy tidings of a general 
reconciliation. OHH} 
Thatnot doubting but his viſit would 
the more welcome to her, if. theſe 
good ends could be obtained, he the 
more readily complied with their de- 
hires,” But not being willing to ſub- 
ed himſelf to the poſſibility of receiv- 
ng freſh inſults from her brother, he 
ad given her uncles a copy of her let- 


e ee er Vol, VII. Letter LXXXVII. 


his endeavours 


her. 
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ter, for the family to aſſemble upon; 
and deſired to know, as ſoon as poſſible, 
the reſult of their deliberations. 
He tells her, that he ſhall bring her 
up the accounts relating to the produce 
of her grandfather's eſtate, and adjuſt 
them with her; having actually in his 
hands the arrears due to her from it. 
He highly applauds the noble man- 
ner in which ſhe reſents your uſage of 
her. It is impoſſible, he owns, that 
you can either deſerve her, or to be for- 
given. But as you do juſtice to her vir- 
tue, and bffer to make her all the repa- 
ration now in your power; and as ſhe 
is ſo very earneſt with him not to reſent 
that uſage; and declares, that you could 
not have been the author of her cala- 
mities but through a ſtrange concur- 
rence of unhappy cauſes; and as he is 
not ata loſs to n how to place to a 
proper account that ſtrange concurrenge; 
he defires her not to be apprehenſive of 
any vindiCtive meaſures from him. 
Nevertheleſs (as may be expected) 


he inveighs againſt you; as he finds 


that ſhe gave you no advantage over 
But he fevers to enter further 
into this ſubject, he ſays, till he has 
the honour to ſee her; and the rather, 
as ſhe ſeems ſo much determined againſt 
you. However, he cannot but ſay, 
that he thinks you a gallant man, and 
a man of ſenſe; and that you have the. 
reputation of being thought a generous 


man in every inſtance but where the ſex 


is concerned. In ſuch, he owns, that 
you have taken inexcuſable- liberties. 

And he is ſorry to ſay, that there are very 
few young men of fortune but who al- 
low themſelves in the ſame. Both ſexes, 
he obſerves, too much love to have 
each other in their power: yet he hard- 
ly ever knew man or woman who was 


very fond of power, make a right uſe 


of Jt. 


If ſhe be ſo abſolutely determined 


againſt marrying you, as ſhe declares 
ſhe is, he hopes, he ſays, to prevail 
upon her to take (as ſoon as her health 
will permit) a little tour abroad with 
him, as what will probably eſtabliſh 
it; ſince travelling is certainly the beſt 
phyſick for all thoſe diſorders which 
owe their riſe to grief or diſappoint- 
ment. An abſence of two or three 
ears will endear her to every-one, on 
er return, and every-one to her. 


He 


* 
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He expreſſes his impatience to ſee her. 
He will ſet out, he ſays, the moment 
he knows the reſult of her family's de- 
termination; which, he daubts not, will 
be favourable, Nor will he wait long 
for that. 


When I had re'd the letter through 
to the languiſhing lady, And fo, my 


„friends, ſaid ſhe, © have I heard of 
© a patient who actually died, while 
© five or fix principal e were 
© in a conſultation, and not agreed upon 
© what name to give his diſtemper. The 


patient was an emperor, the Emperor 


© Joſeph, I think.” 
I aſked, if I ſhould write to her 


_ couſin, as he knew not how ill ſhe was, 


to haſten up? 

By no means, ſhe ſaid; fince, if he 
were not already ſet out, ſhe was per- 
ſuaded that ſhe ſhould be ſo low by the 
time he could receive my letter, and 
come, that his preſence would but diſ- 
compoſe and hurry her, and afflict him. 

I hope, however, ſhe is not ſo very 
near her end. And without ſaying any 
more to her, when J retired, I wrote to 
Colonel Morden, that if he expects to 
ſee his beloved couſin alive, he muſt loſe 
no time in ſetting out. I ſent this let- 
ter by his own ſervant. ; 


Dr. H. ſent away his letter to her fa- 


ther by a particular hand this morning. 
Mrs. Walton the milliner has alſo 
juſt now acquainted Mrs. Smith, that 
her huſband had a letter brought by a 
ſpecial meſſenger from parſon Brand, 
within this half hour, incloſing the 
copy of one he had written to Mr. John 
Harlowe, recanting his officious one. 
And as all theſe, and the copy of 
the lady's letter to Colonel Morden, 
will be with them pretty much ata time, 
the devil's in the Emily if they are not 
ſtruck with a remorſe that ſhall burſt 
open the double-barred doors of their 


hearts. 


Will engages to reach you with this 
(late as it will be) before you go to 


reſt, He begs that I will teſtify for . 


him the hour and the minute I ſhall 
give it him. It is juſt half an hour 
after ten. | z 

I pretend to 'be (now by uſe) the 
ſwifteſt ſhort-hand writer in England, 


next to yourſelf. But were matter to 


ariſe every hour to write upon, and I 
had nothing elſe to do, I cannot write 


ſo faſt as you expect. And let it be 
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remembered, that your ſervants eq. 
not bring letters or meſſages before they 
are written or ſent. | 
| J. BEeLrogy, 


LET TEY it 


DR. H. TO JAMES HARLOWE, s. 
NIOR, ESQ. | 


SIR, | 
FI may judge of the hearts of other 
parents by my own, I cannot doubt 
but you will take it well to be inform. 
ed, that you have yet. an opportunity 
to ſaye yourſelf and family great fu. 
ture regret, by diſpatching hither ſome 


one of it with your laſt bleſſing, and 


your lady's, tothe moſt excellent of her 
„ 5 

I have ſame feaſon to believe, Sir, 
that ſhe has been repreſented to you in 
a very different light from the true one, 
And this it is that induces me to ac- 


quaint you, that I think her, on the beſ 


grounds, abſolutely irreproachable in 


all her conduct which has paſſed under 


my eye, or come to my ear; and that 
her very misfortunes are made glorious 
to her, and honourable to all that are 
related to her, by the uſe the has made 
of them; and by the patience and re- 
ſignation with which the ſupports ber- 
ſelf in a painful, lingering, and dil. 


piriting decay! and by the greatnels of 


mind with waich ſhe views her ap- 
proaching diſſolution. And all this 
from proper motives; from motives in 


which a dying ſaint might glory. 


She knows not that I write. I muſt 
indeed acknowledge, that I offered to 


do ſo ſome days ago, and that very preſ- 


ſingly: nor did ſhe refuſe me from ob- 
ſtinacy She ſeemed not to know what 
that is—But deſired me to forbear for 
two days only, in hopes that her newly- 
arrived couſin, who, as ſhe heard, was 
ſoliciting for her, would be able to 
{ucceed in her favour. | 
I hope I ſhall not be thought an off. 
cious man on this occaſion ; but if 
am, I cannot help it; being driven to 
write, by a kind of parental and irre- 
ſiſtible impulſe. _ b 
But, Sir, whatever you think fit to 
do, or permit to be done, muſt F 
ſpeedily done; for ſhe cannot, Sar 
h 2 
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your maft humble ſervant, 
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think, live a week: and how long of 
that ſhort ſpace ſhe may enjo her ad- 
mirable intellects to take comfort in the 


favours you may think proper to confer 


upon her, cannot be ſaid, Iam, SIR A 
R. H. 


LETTER IV. 


Mk. BELFORD, TO WILLIAM MOR- | 


DEN, ESQ. 
$18, F LONDON, SEPT. 4. 
HE urgency of the caſe, and the 
opportunity by your ſervant, will 
ſufficiently apologize for this trouble 
from a ſtranger to your perſon; who, 
however, is nota ſtranger to your merit. 

I underſtand you are employing your 
ood offices with the parents of Miſs 

lariſſa Harlowe, and other relations, 
to reconcile them to the moſt merito- 


nous daughter and kinſwoman, that 


erer family had to boaſt of. 7 
Generouſly as this is intended by 
u, we bere have too much reaſon to 

think all your ſolicitudes on this head 


will be unneceſſary: for it is the opi- 


nion of every-one, who has the ho- 


nour of being admitted to her preſence, 


that ſhe cannot live over three days: ſo 
that if you wiſh to ſee her alive, you 
muſt loſe no time to come up. 

She knows not that I write. 
done it ſooner, if I had had the leaſt 
doubt that before now ſhe would not 
have received from you ſome news of 
the happy effects of your kind media- 
tion in her behalf. I am, SIR, your 
oro; Eo: - 
/ „ .es. 


LETTER v. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


5 FORD, ESQ, 
[1x answer TO LETTER II. I 

ux BRIDGE, TUESDAY MORN« 
BETWEEN 4 AND 5. 
it be, that this admirable 
creature will fo ſoon leave this 
curſed world! For curſed I ſhall think 


t, and more curfed myſelf, when ſhe 


8 gone, O, Jack! thou who canſt fit 
bÞcool, and, like Addiſon's angel, di- 
Md, aud even enj , the ormy that tears 


I had, 


with the Poore 
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up my happineſs by the roots; blame 
me not for my impatience, however un- 
reaſonable! If thou kneweſt, that al- 
ready I feel the torments of the damned, 
in the remorſe that wrings my heart, on 
looking back upon my paſt actions by 
her, thou wouldſt not be the devil thou 
art, to halloo oh a worrying conſcience, 


which, without thy mercileſs aggrava. 


tions, is altogether intolerable, 

1 know not what 1 write, nor what. 
J would write, When the company 
that: uſed to delight me is as uneaſy to 
me as my reflections are painful, and [ 
can neither help nor divert myſelf, muſt 
not every ſervant about me partake ina 
perturbation ſo ſincere! * 

Shall I give thee a faint picture of 
the horrible uneaſineſs with which my 
mind ſtruggles? And faint indeed it 
mult be; r nothing but outrageous 


madneſs can exceed it; and that only 


in the apprehenſion of others; fince, as 
to the ſufferer, it is certain, that actual 
diſtraction (take it out of it's lucid in- 


tervals) muſt be an infinitely more hap-- 


py ſtate than the ftate of ſuſpenſe and 
anxiety, which often brings it on. 

Forbidden to attend the dear crea- 
ture, yet longing to ſee her, I would 


give the world to be admitted once more 


to her beloved preſence. I ride towards 
London three or four times a day, re- 
ſolving pro and con, twenty times in 
two or three miles; and at laſt ride 
back; and, in view of Uxbridge, 
loathing even the kind friend, and hoſ- 
pitable houſe, turn my horſe's head 
again towards the town, and reſolve to 
ratify my humour, let her take it as 
ſhe will; but, at the very entrance of it, 
after infinite canvaſſings, once more al- 
ter my mind, dreading to offend and 
ſhock her, left, by that means, I ſhould 
curtail a life ſo precious, Sj TRA 
Yeſterday, in particular, to give you 
an idea of the ſtrength of that impa- 
tience, which I cannot avoid ſufferin 
to break out upon my ſervants, I had 


no ſooner diſpatched Will, than I took 
hoxſe to meet him on his return, 


n order to give him time, I loitered 
about on the road, riding up this lane 
to the one highway, down that to the 
other, juſt as my horſe pointed; all the 
way curſing my very being; and though 
ſo lately looking down upon all the 
world, awiſhing to change conditions 

beggar chat cried to me 
VV 


. 
= 
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for charity as 1 rode by him—and to ou K dic Müde K. 
throwing him money, in n to ob- nz „ ſubje& be either 
tain by his prayers the bleſſing my heart And hence, as FEET 2 
N 1 ; all pleaſures are greater in th 9 18, (Rag 
ter I had ſauntered-about an hour tion, or in the refle@ion, th 3 goon 
or two, (which ſeemed three or four as all pains, which N i; 
tedious ones) fearing I had flipt the both parts of FR Ria ae Mane 
fellow, I enquired at every turnpike, which frail mortalit holds Sari 
whether a ſeivant in ſuch a livery had rious tenure are K l. AE eng 
not paſſed through in his return from time of ſofferin : 10 25 3 
London, on a full gallop; for woe had on the election. the h 3 wiel lt up. 
been to the dog, had I met him on a tunes, when Rivhotited ii. Bend 
fluggiſh trot! And leſt I ſhould miſs eaſy, I confeſs, thoſe in which bog * 
him at one end of Kenſington, as he more concern than ſoul Thi oo! _ 
might take either the Acton or Ham- ever, is a point of hiloſo by! 100 
merſmith road; or at the other, as he neither time nor head juſt 8 45 — 
might come through the Park, or not; fo take it as it falls fem n r 
: in wn vow did I ride back- pen. 1 9 5 a madman's 
wards and forwards from the Palace to Woe be to eith Tr 
the Gore, making myſelf the ſubje& of ſhall . 5 Ne = 
obſervation to all paſſengers whether on is no more! For it is but to liel, wi 
Horſeback or on foot; who, no doubt, a ſhriek-ow|l ſo hated will ater Ak 
wonderet to ſee a well · dreſſed and well- or ſcream again; unleſs th never oor 
| 5 . : 5 e ſhock, that 
mounted man, ſometimes ambling, will probably diſorder my whole frame 
ſometimes praneing (as the beaſt had on ſo ſad an occaſion > hey f . 
more fire than his maſter) backwards my hand) fhall Evert m 42 1 J's 
and forwards in ſo ſhort a compaſs! head, heart, or bowels "if ; þ 9 
| Yet all this time, though longing to againſt my aig 7 1 it urn not 
eſpy the fellow, did I dread to meet But, ſurely, ſhe will not, ſhe cannot 
. leſt he ſhould be charged with fatal yet die! Such a matchleſs — 
tidings. TB 3 So SIE: 
When at diſtance I ſaw any man gal- 8 n 
loping towards me, my reſemblance- „Contains a world and ſeems for all things 
forming fancy immediately made it to- 8 | FO" 
be him; 9 my heart bounded 1 | 
to my mouth, as if it would have could not be lent | 
choaked me. But when the perfon's back again! teak oro 
nearer approach undeceived me, how But may it not be, that thou, Belford, 
did I curſe the varlet's delay, and thee art in a plot with the dear creature, 
By turns! And how ready was I to (who will not let me attend her to con- 
draw my. piſtol at the ſtranger, for hav- vince myſelf) in order to work up my 
ing the impudence to ga lop; which ſoul to the deepeſt remorſe; and that, 
none but my meſſenger, I thought, had when ſhe is convinced of the ſincerity 
either right or reaſon to do! For all the of my penitence, and when my mind is 
buſineſs of the world, 1 am ready to made ſuch wax, as to be fit to take what 
imagine, ſhould ſtand till on an occa- impreſſion ſhe pleaſes to give it, ſhe 
Hon ſo melancholy and ſo intereſting will then raiſe me up with the joyful 
to me. Nay, for this week paſt, I could tidings of her returning health and ac- 
eut the throat of any man or woman I ceptanceof me! 
lee laugh, while Lam in ſuch dejection What would I give to have it fo 
of mind. Me 8 8 ha And when the happineſs of hundreds, 
I am now convinced that the wretches as well as the peace and reconciliation 
who fly from a heavy ſcene, Jabour un- of ſeveral eminent families, depend up- 
der ten times more diſtreſs in the inter- on her reſtoration and happinels, why 
mediate ſuſpenſe and apprehenſion, than fhould it not be ſo? | 
they could have, were they preſent at But let me preſume it will. Let me 
It, and to fee and know the worſt: fo indulge my former hope, however im- 
capable is fancy or imagination, the probable—I will; and enjoy it too. — 


more immediate offspring of the ſoul, And let me tell how extatick my yy 
| | | wou 
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' would be on the unravelling of ſuch a 
plot as this ! 


Do, dear Belford, let it be ſol— And, 
« 0 my deareſt, and ever-dear Clariſſa, 


4 keep me no longer in this cruel ſu- 


« ſpenſe; in which I ſuffer a thouſand 


times more than ever I made thee ſuf- 
fer! Nor fear thou that I will reſent, 
« or recede, on an eclaircifiement ſo de- 


« firable: for T will adore thee for ever, 


and, without reproaching thee for the 


c pangs thou haſt tortured me with, 


1 : . . 
« confeſs thee as much my ſuperior in 
noble and generous contrivances, as 
« thou art in virtue and honour !? ' 


happen—ſay not what that worſt is— 
and I am gone from this hated ifland— 
Gone for ever And may eternal—But 


I am crazed alreadyv—and will there- 
fore conclude myſelf, thine more than 


my 0202, (aud uo great compliment nei- 
uber) | MEE OE 
LETTER VL 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


TUESDAY, SET. 9, IN THE MORN, 


AT MR. SMITH's., 


17 HEN Ireadyours of this morn - 


ing, I could not help pitying 


you for the account you give of the 
dreadful anxiety and ſuſpenſe you la- 
bour under, I wiſh from my heart all 
were to end as you are ſo willing to 
hope: but it will not be; and your 
ſuſpenſe, if the worſt part of your tor- 
ment, as you lay it is, will ſoon be over; 
but, alas! in a way you wiſh not. 
LI attended the lady juſt now. She is 
extremely ill: yet is ſhe aiming at an 


anſwer to her Norton's letter, which the 


began yeſterday in her own chamber, 


and has written a good deal: butina 
hand not like her own fine one, as Mrs.. 


Lovick tells me, but much larger, and 
the lines crooked. | 
I baye accepted of the offer of a room 
adjoining to the widow Lovick's, till I 
{te how matters go; but unknown to 
the lady; and I ſhall go home every 
night, for a few hours. 
ble a ſentence that I could gain from 
ſo inſtructive, nor the opporrapity 
A receiving any command f 
| for an — F Fl ; 


I would not 


from her, 


ITE? 


In this my new apartment, I now 
write, and ſhall continue to write, as 
occaſions offer, that I may be the more 
circumſtantial: but I depend upon the 
return of my letters, or copies of them, 
on demand, that I may have together 
all that relates to this affecting ſtory 
which I ſhall re- peruſe with melancholy 
pleaſure to the end of my life, , 
I think I will ſend thee Brand's let- 
ter to Mr. John Harlowe, recantin 
his baſe ſurmizes. It is a matchleſs 
op of pedantry; and may perhaps a 
ittle divert thy. deep chagrin: ſome 


time hence at leaſt it may, it not now. 
But, once more Should the worft 


What wretched creatures are there 
in the world! - What ſtrangely- mixed 
characters! So ſenſible and ſo filly at 
the ſame time What a various, what 
a Fooliſh creature, is man! FE: 


— 0 THREE O'CLOCK. 
TRE lady has juſt finiſhed her letter, 
and has entertained Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. 
Smith, and me, with a noble diſcourſe 
-on the vanity and brevity of life, to 
which I cannot do juſtice in the repeti- 
tion: and indeed I am fo grieved for 
her, that, ill as ſhe is, my intelieQs are 
not half ſo clear as hers. 3 
A few things which made the ſtrongeſt 
impreſſion upon me, as well from the 
ſentiments themſelves, as from her man- 
ner of uttering them, I remember. She 
introduced them thus: | 
»I am thinking,“ ſaid ſhe, © what a 
© gradual and happy death God Al- 
© mighty (bleſſed be his name) affords 
© me! Who would have thought, that, 
© ſuffering what I have ſuffered, and 
© abandoned as I have been, with ſuch 
< a tender education as I have had, I 


© thould be ſo long a dying - But ſee 


© how by little and little it has come to 
© this.——-I was firſt taken off from the 
© power of walking: then I took 4 
© coach— coach grew too violent an 


© exerciſe: then I took a chair—The 


© priſon was a large DEATH-STRIDE 
© upon mel ſhould have ſufferedlonger 
© elſe! — Next, I was unable to go to 
© church; then to go ß or down 3 
now hardly can move from one room 
to another: and a leſs room will ſoon 
hold me.——My. eyes begin to fail me, 
© ſo that at times I cannot ſee to read 
„ diſtinctly; and now T can hardly 
6 awrite, or hold a pen.— Next, I pre- 
© ſume, I ſhall know nobody, nor be 
able to thank any of you—-I there. 
| e * fore 
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6 Lovick—and you, Mrs. Smith—and 
6 you, Mr,Belford—while I can thank 
you, for all your kindneſs to me.— 
And thus by little and little, in ſuch 
© a gradual ſenfible death, as I am 
© bleſſed with, God dies away in us, 
© as I may ſay, all human ſatisfa&ion, 
© in order to ſubdue his poor creatures 
4 to Himſelf.” | We 
Thou mayeſt gueſs how affected we 
all were at this moving account of her 
progreſſive weakneſs. We heard it 
with wet eyes; for what with the wo- 
mens example, and what with her mov- 
ing eloquence, I could no more help it 
than they. But we were filent, never- 
theleſs; and ſhe went on applying her- 
ſelf to me- | 
O Mr. Belford! this is a poor 
tranſitory life in it's beſt enjoyments. 
We flutter about here and there, with 
all our vanities about us, like painted 
butterflies, for a gay, buta very ſhort 
ſeaſon, till at laſt we lay ourſelves 
down in a quieſcent Rate, and turn 
into vile worms: and who knows in 
what form, or to what condition, we 
, 
« I wiſh you would permit me, a 
young creature, juſt turned of nine- 
teen years of age, blooming. and 
healthy as I was a few months ago, 


A K „ „ 6a 6 


to influence you, in theſe my laſt hours, 


for any paſt evils you may have been 
guilty of. For, believe me, Sir, that 
now, in this laſt ſtage, very few things 


laudable, if pardonable, at our own 
bar, much leſs at a more tremendous 
one, in all we have done, or delighted 
in, even in a life not very offenſive 
neither, as ave may think Y=Ovught 
we not then to ſtudy in our full day, 
before the dark, hours approach, ſo to 
live, as may afford reflections that 
will ſoften x agony of the laſt mo- 
ments when they come, and let in 
upon the departing ſoul a ray of Di- 
vine mercy to illuminate it's paſſage 
into an awful eternity?” KEE 
She was ready to faint, and chuſing 
to lie down, I withdrew; I need not 
fay, with a melancholy heart: and 
when I was got to my new-taken apart. 
ment, my heart was (till more affected 


a 42 „ „ 4.x; a a 
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© fore now onee more thank you, Mrs. 


now nipt by the cold hand of death, 


to a life of regularity and repentance 


will bear the teſt, or be paſſed as 


by the ſight of the folemn letter the 
admirable lady had ſo lately finiſhed, 
It was communicated to me by Mrs, 
Lovick ; who had it to copy for me; 
but it was not to be delivered 1 me til 
after her departure. However, I treſ. 
paſſed ſo far, as to prevail upon the wi. 
dow to let me take a copy of it; which 
I did directly in character. 
T fend it incloſed. If thou canſt read 
it, and thy heart not bleed at thy eyes, 
thy remorſe can hardly be ſo deep as 
thou haſt inclined me to think it is. 


LETTER VII. 


| MISS CLARISSA HARLOWE, ro uns. 


NORTON, / 
IN ANSWER TO LETTER II. 


_ MY DEAREST MRS, NORTON, | 
Am afraid 1 ſhall not be able to 
write all that is upon my mind to 

ſay to you upon the ſubject of your 

laſt. Yet I will try. | 


As to my friends, and as to the fad 


breakfaſting, I cannot help being af. 
flicted for them. What, alas! has not 
my mother, in particular, ſyffered by 
my raſhneſs! — Yet to allow fo much 
for a ſon ! ſo little for a daughter |! 
But all now will ſoon be oyer, as to 
me. I hope they will bury all their re- 
ſentments in my grave. 

As to your advice in relation to Mr, 
Belford, let me only ſay, that the un- 
happy reprobation I have met with, and 
my ſhort time, muſt be my apology 
now,—T wiſh I could have written to 
my mother and my uncles as you ad- 
viſe. And yet, favours come fo ſlowly 
from them ! | 

The granting of one requeſt only now 
remains as a deſirable one from them. 
Which, nevertheleſs, when granted, I 
ſhall not be ſenſible of. It is that they 
will be pleaſed to permit my remains to 
be laid with thoſe of my anceſtors— 
Placed at the feet of my dear grand- 
father, as I have mentioned in my wil 
This, however, as they: pleaſe. For, 
after all, this vile body ought not ſo 
much to engage my cares. It is a weak» 
neſs — But let it be called a natural 
weakneſs, and I ſhall be excuſed; el 
pecially when a reverential” gratitude 
ſhall be known to be the foundation 0 


{ 


* Begun'on Manday Sept. 4, and by piece · meal finiſhed on Tueſday; but not ſeat till 


the Thurſday following. 


it. 


„ „ „ wa, © © wm we 


8 — ay _— 1 et -Lt 
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it, Vou know, my dear woman, how 


my grandfather loved me. And you 
know how much I honoured him, and 
that from my very infancy to the hour 
of his death. How: often ſince have I 
wiſhed, that he had not loved me fo 
well! Ne 1 

I wiſh not now, at the writing of 
this, to ſee even my couſin Morden. 


0 my bleſſed woman! My dear mater- 


nal friend! I am entering upon a better 
tour, than to France or Italy either !— 
Or even than to ſettle at my once be- 
loved Dairy Houſe All theſe proſpects 
and pleaſures,which uſed to be ſo agree · 
able to me in health, how poor ſeem 
they to me now!  _ DO 
| Indeed, indeed, my dear mamma 


Norton, I ſhall be happy! —I k&zow . 
ſhall!—I have charming forebodings 


of happineſs already! — Tell all my 
dear friends, for their comfort, that I 
mall Who would not bear the pu- 
niſhments I have borne, to have the 
proſpects and aſſurances I rejoice in !— 


Aſſurances I might not have had, were 
to have been granted 


my own wiſhes 
Get LN | 

Neither do I want to ſee even you, 
my dear Mrs. Norton. Nevertheleſs I 
muſt, in juſtice to my own gratitude, 
declare, that there was a time, could 
you have been permitted to come, with- 
out incurring diſpleaſure from thoſe 
whoſe eſteem it is neceſſary for you to 
cultivate and preſerve, that your pre- 
fence and comfortings would have been 
balm to my wounded mind. But were 
you now, even by conſent, and with re- 
conciliatory'tidings, to come, it would 


but add to your grief; and the ſight of 


one J ſo dearly love, fo happily fraugh: 


with good news, might but draw me 
back to wiſhes I have had greatſtruggles 
to get above. And let me tell you for 
your comfort, that I have not left un- 
done any-thing that ought to be done, 
either reſpecting mind or perſon ; no, 
not to the mĩnuteſt preparation: ſo that 
nothing is left fer %% to do for me. 
Every-one has her direction as to the 
laſt offices. And my deſk, that I now 
write upon—O my deareſt Mrs. Nor- 
ton, all is provided All is ready !— 
5 all will be as decent as it ſhould 


And pray let my Miſs Fen know 
that by the time you ill re this, 
and ſhe your fignification of the con- 
tnts of it, it will, in all probability, be 
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too late far ber to do me the ineſtimable 
favour, as I ſhould once have thought 


it, to ſee me. God will have no rivals 


in the hearts of thaſe he ſanflifies. By 
various methods he deadens all other 
ſenſations, or rather abſorbs them all 


in the love of Him. 


I ſhall, nevertheleſs, love you, my 
mamma Norton, and my Miſs Howe, 
whoſe love to me has 7474 the love 
of women, to my lateſt hour! — But 
yet, I am now above the quick ſenſe of 
thoſe pleaſures, which once molt de- 
lighted me: and once more I ſay, that 
I do not: wiſh to ſee objects ſo dear to 


me, which might bring me back again 


into ſenſe, and rival my ſupreme love... 


Twice . been forced to leave 
off. I wz/bed, that my laſt writing might 
be to you, or to Miſs Howe, if it might 
not be to my deareſt ma __ 


Mamma, I would have wrote—Ts the 
word diſtinct? My eyes are ſo miſty! - 
If, when I apply to you, I break off 


in half. words, do you ſupply them 


The kindeſt are your due. — Be ſure 
take the kindeſt, to fill up chaſms with, 


if any chaſms there be- 


ANOTHER breaking off! — But the 


new day ſeems to riſe upon me with 


healing in it's wings. I have gotten, 
I think, a recruit of ſtrength: ſpirits, I 
bleſs God, I have not of late wanted. 

Loet my deareſt Miſs Howe purchaſe 
her wedding-garments And may all 
temporal bleſſings attend the charming 
preparation !—Bleſſings will, I make 
no queſtion, notwithſtanding the little 
cloudinefles that Mr, Hickman encoun- 


ters with now-and-then, which are but 


prognoſticks of a future golden day to 
him; for her heart is good, and her 


head not wrong.—But great merit is 


coy, and that coyneſs has not always 


it's foundation in pride: but if it ſhould 
ſeem to be pride, take off the ſkin-deep 
covering, and, in her, it is noble diffi- 


dence, and a love that wants but to be 


aſſured | | 


Tell Mr. Hickman I write this, and 


write it, as I believe, with my laſt pen; 


and bid him bear a little at firſt, and 


forbear; and all the future will be 
crowning gratitude, and rewarding 
love: for Miſs Howe has | 
fine judgment, and exalted generoſity; 


and can ſuch a one be ungrateful or 


eaſy under thoſe obligations which his 
e aſſiduity 


- 


great ſenſe, 
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aſſiduity and obligmgneſs (when he 
ſhall be ſo happy as to call ker his) will 
lay her under-to him? 
As for me, never bride was ſo ready 

as I am. My wedding garments are 
bought—And though not fine or gau- 
dy to the fight, though not adorned 
with jewels, and ſet off with gold and 
_ Milver; (for J have no beholders eyes to 
wiſh to glitter in) yet will they be the 
eaheſt, the Fappieſt ſuit, that ever bri - 
dal maiden wore— for they are ſuch as 
carry with them a ſecurity againſt all 
doſe anxieties, pains, and perturba- 
tions, which ſometimes ſucceed to the 
moſt promiſing outſettings. 

And now, my dear Mas. Norton, do 
T wiſh for no other.. | 

0 haſten, good God, if it be thy 
© blefſed will, the happy moment that 
© Lam to be decked out in this all-qui- 
© eting garb! And ſuſtain, comfort, 
© bleſs, and protect with the aJl-ſha- 
© dowing wing of thy mercy, iy dear 
parents, my uncles, my brother, my 
© ſiſter, my couſin Morden, my ever- 
6 dear and ever-kind Miſs Howe, my 
good Mrs. Norton, and every de- 
© ſerving perſon to whom they with 
« well!“ is the ardent prayer, firſt and 
laſt, of every beginning hour, as the 
clock tells it me, ( Hours now are days, 
nay, years) of your now not ſorroau- 
ig or afflifted, but happy, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


\ 
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LETTER: VIII. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


VID. MORN. SEP r. 6. HALF AN 


2 HOUR AFTER THREE. 
I Am not the ſavage which you and 
1 my worſt enemies think me. My 
ſoul is too much penetrated by the con- 
tents of the letter which you incloſed 
in your laſt, to ſay one word more to 
it, than that my heart has bled over it 
from every vein!—1I will fly from the 
ſubject— But what other can I chuſe, 
that will not be as grievous, and lead 
into the ſame? | RE 

I could quarrel with all the world; 
with thee, as well as the reſt; obliging 
as thou ſuppoſeſt thyſelf for writing to 
me hourly. How dareſt thou (though 
unknown to her) to preſume to take an 
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apartment under the ſame roof with 
er? — I cannot bear to think, that 
thou ſhouldſt be ſeen, at all hours, 
paſſing to and repaſſing from her apart- 
ments, while 1, who have ſo much 
reaſon to call her mine, and once Was 
preferred by her to all the world, am 
forced to keep aloof, and hardly dare 
to enter the city where ſhe is 
If there be any-thing in Brand's let. 
ter that will divert me, haſten it to me, 
But nothing now will ever divert me, 
will ever again give me joy or pleaſure! 
I can neither cat, drink, nor ſleep. I 
am fick of all the world, 
_ Surely it will be better when all ;; 
ohe r- hen I know the avorft the Fates 
can da againſt me Vet how ſhall ! 
bear that worfL—O, Bel ford, Belfordi 
write it not to me! But, if it f hap- 
pen, get ſomebody elſe to write; for [ 
thall curſe the pen, the hand, the head, 
and the heart, emplayed in communi. 


cating to me the fatal tidings. But 


what 1s this ſaying, when already [ 


curſe the whole world except her=My. + 


ſelf moſt? | 
In fine, T am a moſt miſerable being. 
Life is a burden to me; I would not 
bear it upon theſe terms for one week 
more, let what would be my lot; for 
already is there a hell begun in my own 
mind. Never more mention to me, let 
her or who will fay it, the priſon—l 
cannot bear it May damnation ſeize 
uick the accurſed woman, who could 
t death upon taking that large ride, 
as the dear creature calls it!-I had no 


hand in jt!— But her relations, her im- 


placable relations, have done the buſi- 
neſs. All elſe would have been got 
9 


over. Never perſuade me but it wou 


The fire of youth, and the violence of 
paffion, would have pleaded for me to 
good purpoſe, with an individual of 2 
ſex, which loves to be addreſſed with 

aſſionate ardour, even to tumult, had 
it not been for that cruelty and unfor- 
givingneſs, which (the obje& and the 
penitence conſidered) have no exam- 


ple, and have aggravated the heinouſ- 


neſs of my faults. | 
Unable to reſt, though I went not to 
bed till two, I diſpatch this ere the days 
dawn—Who knows what this night, 
this diſmal night, may have produced! 
I muſt after my meſſenger. I have 


told the varlet Iwill meet him, perhaps 


at Knighiſbridge, perhaps in Piccar 
dillyz and I truſt not mylelf with Ld 
4 f | 
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«ls, not only on his account, but my 
P's for piſtols are too ready a mi a 
8 | 


I hope thou haſt a letter ready for | 


kim. He goes to thy lodgings firſt: 
for ſurely thou wilt not pre me. to 
take thy reſt in an apartment near hers, 
If he miſs thee there, he flies to Smith's, 
and brings me word whether 1n being, 


gn look for bim through the air 


281 ride, as well as on horſeback; for 


if the prince of it ſerve me, as well as 
J have ſerved him, he will bring the 
dog by his ears, like another Habak- 
kuk, to my ſaddle*bow, with the t1- 
dings that my heart pants after. 
Nothing but the excruciating pangs 
the condemned ſoul feels, at it's en- 
trance into the eternity of the torments 
we are taught to fear, ean exceed what 
] now feel, and hawe felt for almoſt 
this week paſt; and mayeſt thou have a 
ſpice of thoſe, if thou haſt not a letter 
ready written for tby 
| 9 Lo vrrAck. 


LETTER IX. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


TUESDAY, SEP Te 5. SIX O'CLOCK, 

HE lady remains exceedingly 

1 weak and ill. Her intellects, 

nevertheleſs, continue clear and ſtrong, 
and her piety and patience are without 
example. Every-one thinks this night 
will be her laſt. What a ſhocking 
thing is that to fay of ſuch an excel- 


lence! She will not, however, ſend / 


away her letter to her Norton, as yet. 
She endeavoured in vain to ſuperſeribe 
n: ſo deſired me to do it. Her fingers 


| will not hold her pen with the requiſite 
ſteadineſs. She has, I fear, written 


and re'd her laft! 


+. © VIGUT O'CLOCK, 
SHE is ſomewhat better than ſhe was. 


The doctor has been here, and thinks 
ſhe will hold out yet a day or two. He 
has ordered her, as for ſome time palt, 
only ſome little cordials to take when 
ready to faint, She ſeemed diſappoint- 
ed, when he told her ſhe might yet live 
dus or three days; and ſaid, She long- 
ed for diſmiſfion !—Life was not ſo 
tahly extinguiſhed, the ſaw, as ſome 
imagined, Death from grief, was, the 
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believed; the loweſt of deaths, But 


God's will muſt be done! Her only 


prayer was now for ſubmiſſion. to its 
for ſhe doubted not but by the Divine 
Goodneſs ſhe thould be an happy crea- 


ture, as foon as ſhe could be diveged 
of theſe rags of mortality. 5 


Of her own accord ſhe mentione& 


you; which, till theo, ſhe had avoided. 
todo. She aſked, with great ſerenity, 


where you were? 


J told her where; and your motives | 
for being ſo near; and read to her a few 


lines of yours of this morning, in 
which you mention your wiſhes to fee 


her, your ſincere affſiction, and your 
reſolution not to approach her without 


her conſent. | ; 
I would have re'd more; but the 


ſaid, © Enough, Mr. Belford, e ; 


Poor man, does his conſcience 
© gin to find him! — Then need not 
© any-body to wiſh him a greater pu- 
© niſhment!— May it work upon kin 
to an happy purpoſe !? | 


I took the l}berty to fay, that as the 
was in fuch a frame, that nothing now 


ſeemed capable of diſcompoſing her, I 


could with that you might have the be- 
nefit of her exhortations, which, 1 
dared to ſay, while you were fo ſeri- 
oully affected, would have a greater 
force upon you than a thouſand ſer- 
mons; and how happy yon would 


think yourſelf, if you could but re- 
ceive her forgiveneſs on your knees, 


© How can you think of ſuch a 


© thing, Mr. Belford?” ſaid ſhe, with 


ſome emotion: my compoſure is o- 


© ing, next to the Divine Goodneſs. 


« blefling my earneſt ſupplitations for 
it, to the ot ſeeing him. Vet let 
© him know, that I now again repeat, 
© that I forgive him. And may God 
* Almighty," claſping her fingers, and 
lifting up her eyes, forgive him too; 


and perfect his repentance, and ſane- 


* tify it to him!—Tell him I ſay fo! 
And tell him, that if I could not 


« ſay ſo with my whole heart, I ſhould 


© be very uneaſy, and think that my 


© hopes of mercy to myſelf were but 
© weakly founded; and that J had till, 
in my harboured reſentments, ſome 


© hankerings after a life which he has 
< been the cauſe of ſhortening.* _ 
The divine. creature then turning 


aſide her head Poor man!* ſaid the, 
L once could have loved him. This 


* is ſaying more than ever I could fix 
g more tha ans: 


ts 
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© of any other man out of my own fa- 
© mily! Would he have permitted me 
© to have been an humble inſtrument to 
© have made him good, I think Itould 
© have made him happy! But tell him 
© not this, if he be really penitent—It 


© may too much affect him!' There 


ſhe pauſed. 


Admirable ereaturel Heavenl y for- 


giver. Then reſuming—*< But pray 


« tell him, that if I could know, that 


© my death might be a means to re- 


© claim and fave him, it would be an 


© inexpreſſible ſatisfaction to me! 
© Butlet me not, however, be made 


© © uneaſy with the apprehenſion of ſee- 


« ing him. I cannot bear to ſee him!“ 
| Juſt as ſhe had done ſpeaking, the 
miniſter, who had ſo often attended 
her, ſent up his name; and was ad- 
mitted. | | SLE 
Being apprehenſive, that it would 
be with difficulty that you could pre- 
vail upon that impetuous ſpirit of 
ours, not to invade her in her dying 
= 3 and of the agonies into which a 
ſurprize of this nature would throw 
her; I thought this gentleman's viſit 
afforded a proper opportunity to tenew 
the ſubject; and (having aſked her 
leave) acquainted him with the topick 
we had been upon. . : 
The good man urged, That ſome 


condeſcenfions were uſually expeRed, 


on theſe ſolemn occaſions, from pious 


ſouls like hers, however ſatisfied with 


| themſelves, for the ſake of ſhewing the 
world, and for example-ſake, that all 
reſentments againſt thoſe who had moſt 


injured them were ſubdued: and if ſhe 


would vouchſafe to a heart ſo truly pe- 
nitent, as I had repreſented Mr. Love. 
lace's to be, that perſonal pardon, 
which I had been pleading for, there 
would be no room to ſuppoſe the leaſt 
lurking reſentment remained; and it 


might have very happy effects upon the 


gentleman. 5 
© I have no lurking reſentment, Sir,” 
ſaid ſhe—* This is not a time for re- 
© ſentment: and you will be the rea- 
dier to believe me, when I can aſ- 
© ſure you, (looking at me) * that 
even what I have moſt rejoiced in, 
© the truly friendly love that has ſo 
long ſubſiſted between my Miſs 
© Howe and her Clariſſa, although to 
my laſt gaſp it will be the deareſt to 
© me of iT is dear in this life, has 


© already abated of it's fervor; has al- 
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huntin 


let me die decently, 


* 


ready given place to ſupremer fervoni 
and ſhall the remembrance of Mr. 
Lovelace's perſonal inſults, which, t 
bleſs God, never corrupted that min 
which ber friendſhip ſo much delight. 
ed, be ſtronger in theſe hours with 
me, than the remembrance of a loye 
as pure as the human heart erer 
boaſted ? Tell therefore the curl, 
if you pleaſe, and (if, Mr. Bel. 
ford, you think what I ſaid to you 
before, not ſtrong enough) tell the 
poor man, that I not only forgire 
him, but have ſuch earneſt wiſhes for 
the good of his ſoul, and that from 
conſiderations of it's immortality, 
that could my penitence avail for 
more ſins than my own, my laſt tear 
ſhould fall for him by whom I die!' 
Our eyes and hands expreſſed to ug 
both, what our lips could not utter. 
Say not, then, proceeded ſhe, 
© nor let it be ſaid, that my reſent- 
© ments are unſubdued!—And yet 
© theſe eyes, lifted up to Heaven as 
witneſs to the truth of what J hare 
ſaid, ſhall never, if I can help it, 
behold him more! For do you not 
_ conſider, Sirs, how ſhort my time is; 
what much more important ſubjeRts 
I have to employ it upon; and how 
unable I ſhould be (ſo weak as I am) 
to contend even with the avowed pe- 
nitence of a perſon in ſtrong health, 
governed by paſſions unabated, and 
always e. now I hope 
* you will never urge me more on this 
« ſubje&.” DER | 
The miniſter ſaid, It were pity ever 
to urge this plea again. ; 
You lee, pats. 294 that I did not 
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forget the office of a friend, in en- 


deavouring to prevail upon her to give 
you her Jaſt forgiveneſs perſonally. 
And I hope, as ſhe is ſo near her end, 

ou will not invade her in her laſt 
any ſince ſhe muſt be extremely diſ- 


compoſed at ſuch an interview; and it 


might make her Jeave the world the 
ſooner for it. Py 
This reminds me of an expreſſion 
which ſhe uſed on your barbarous 
her at Smith's, on her return 
to her lodgings; and that with à ſere- 
nity unexampled, (as Mrs. Lon 
told me, conſidering the occahon, an 


the trouble given her by it, and her in- 


diſpoſition at the 1 " — 
ſaid the a 


- nter 
ſufferer ! He will not let * 


e mon = © &@ hat 
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e 1 my Maker's preſence, with the 


compoſure that is required in enter - 
ing into the drawing- room of an 
« earthly prin ee?! | 
| 2 thowevesy. forbear to wiſh, 
| that the heavenly creature could have 
prevailed upon herſelf, in theſe her laſt 
hours, to ſee you; and that for my 
ſake, as well as yours: for although I 
am determined never to be guilty of 
the crimes, which, till within theſe 
| few paſt weeks have blackened my for- 
mer life; and for which, at preſent, I 
moſt heartily hate myſelf; yet ſhould I 
be leſs apprehenfive of a relapſe, if 
(wrought upon by the ſolemnity which 
luck an interview muſt have been at- 
tended with) you had become a re- 


| formed man: for no devil do I fear, 


but one in your ſhape, | 
R * 


Ir is now eleven o'clock at night. 
The lady, who retired to reſt an hour 


290, is, as Mrs. Lovick tells me, in a 


ſweet ſlumber. Tap 
I will cloſe here. I hope 1 ſhall 
f£nd her the better for it in the morn- 


ing. Yet, alas! how rail is hope! 
How frail is life; when we are apt to 


build ſo much on every ſhadowy relief; 


although in ſuch a deſperate caſe as. 
this, fitting down to reflect, we muſt 


know, that it is but ſhadowy ! 
I will incloſe Brand's horrid pedan- 


try. And for once am aforehand with 


thy ravenous impatience. 


LETTER X. 


MR, BRAND, TO MR, JOHN WAL = 
| ox. 


8A. NIGHT, SEPT. a. 
DEAR MR. WALTON, | 
Am obliged to you for the very 
handſomely penned (and elegantly 
written) letter which you have ſent me 
on purpoſe to do juſtice to the charagter 
of the younger Miſs Harlowe : and yet 
I muſt tell you, that I had reaſon, be- 
fore that came, to think (and to kndw 
indeed) that we were all aurong: and ſo 
I had employed the greateſt part of this 


week, in drawing up an apologetical 


ter to my worthy patron Mr. John 
arlowe, in order to ſet all matters 
t between me and them, and (as 
far a; I could) between them and Miſs. 
i required littly more than connec- 


| % 


[ 


| fierce a man as Mr. Lovelace. 
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tion and tranſoribing, when I received 
yours; and it will de with Mr. Har- 
lowe aforeſaid to- morroau morning; and 


this, and the copy of that, will be 


with you on Monday morning. 

You cannot imagine how ſorry T am, 
that you, and Mrs, Walton, and Mrs. 
Barker, and I myſelf, ſhould have taken 
matters up ſo lightly (judging, alas-a- 
day! by appearance and conjecture) 
where character and reputation are 
concerned. Horace ſays truly | 


c E t ſemebemiſſum wolat irrevecabilewerbum.” 


That is, © Words once ſpoken cannot 
* be necalled: but (Mr. Walton) they 
may be contradifted by other words; 
and we may confeſs ourſelves guilty of 
a miſt abe; and expreſs our concern for 
being miſlaken; and reſolve to make 
our miflake a warning to us for the 
Fulure; and this is all that can be done; 
and what every worthy mind awill do; 
and what nobody can be readier to do, 
than zu? four urdefigning offenders; (as 
I ſee by your letter, on your part; and 
as you will ſee by the incloſed copy, on 
mine) which, if jt be received as I think 
it ters (and as I believe it will) 
mult give me a ſpeedy opportunity to 
ſee = when # 2 the lads to 
whom (as you will ſee in it) I expect 
to be ſent up with the olzve-branch. 
The matter in which we all erred, 
muſt be owned to be very nice; and 
(Mr. Belford's character confidered ) 
appearances ran very ſtrong againſt the 
lady: but all that this ſerveth to ſhew, 
is, That in doubtful matters the wiſeſt 
People may be miſtakey; for ſo ſaith the 
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* u in dubiis ds folertia rebus.“ 


If you have an opportunity, you 
may (as if from yourſelf, and unknown 
to me) ſhew the incloſed to Mr, Bel- 
ford, who (you tell me) reſenteth the 
matter very heinouſly; but not to let 
him ſee, or hear read, thoſe words 
that relate to him, in the paragraph at 
the bottom of the ſecond page, begin- 
ning [“ But yet I do injift upon it, I ts 
the end of that paragraphz for one 
would not make one's ſel enemies you 
know: and I have reaſon to think, that 
this Mr. Belford is as paflauate and 
What 


pity it is the lady could find no quor- 
1 7C thier 


j 
| 
f 
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| 
| 
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thier a protector]. You may paſte thoſe 
lines over with blue or bach paper, be- 


fore he ſeeth it; and if he inſiſteth up- 


on taking a copy of my letter, (for he, 


or any- body, that ſceth it, or beareth 


it read, will, no doubt, be glad to have 
by them the copy of a letter ſo full of 
the ſentiments of the nobleft writers of 
antiquity, and ſo well adapted, as I 
will be bold to ſay they are, to the 


| point in band; I ſay, if he infiſteth up- 


on taking a copy) let him give you 
the ftrongeſt aſſurances not to ſuffer it 


to be printed, on any account; and I 


make the ſame requeſt to you, that you 


will not: for if any-thing be to be 
made of a man aworks, who, but the 
author, ſnould have the advantage? 
 Andif the Speators, the Taticrp, the 


Examiners, the Guardians, and other 
of our polite papers, make ſuch a jirut- 
ting with a ſiugle verſe, or ſo, by way 
of motto, in the front of each day's pa- 
per; and if other aulbors pride them- 
ſelves in finding out and embelliſbing the 


zitle-pages of their books with a verſe 


or adage from the clafſical writers ; 
what a figure. would ſuch a letter as the 
incloſed make, ſo full fraught with ad- 


mirable precepts, ard a-propos quota- 


tions, from the beft authority ? 
have been told, that a certain noble 


lord, who once ſat himſelf down to 


write a pamphlet in behalf of a great 


 aninifler, after taking infinite pains to 


uo purpoſe to find a Latin moi{o, gave 
commiſhon to a friend of his to offer to 
any one, who could help him to a ſuit- 
able one, but of one or two lines, a 
hamper of claret. Accordingly, his 
lordſhip had a motto found him from 
Juvenal; which he unhappily miſiak- 


1%, (not knowing Juvenal was a po- 


et) printed as a prole ſentence in his fi- 
tle-page. „ W 
If then one or two lines were of ſo 


much worth, (A hamper of claret! 
No les!) of what ineftimable value 


would /uch a letter as mine be deemed? 
»-And who knoweth but that this no- 
ble p—r,- (who is now living“) if he 
ſhould happen to ſee zh:s letter ſhining 
with ſuch 2 glorious ſtring of jewels, 
might give the guriter @ ſcarf, in order 
to have him always at hand, or be a 
mans (ſome way or other) to bring 


him into zotice? And I will be bold to 


ſay, (bad as the aworld is) a man of 


* j. e. At the time this letter was written. 
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ſound learning wanteth nothing but an 


initiation, to make his fortune, 

I hope (my good friend) that the 
lady will not die: I ſhall be much 
grieved, if ſhe doih ; and the more, he. 
cauſe of mine unhappy miſrepreſents. 
tion: ſo will you, for the [ame cauſe; 
ſo will her parents and friends, The 
are very rich and very worthy gentle. 
folk... | 

But let me tell you, by-the-by, that 
they had carried the matter againſt her 
fo far, that I believe in my heart they 
were glad to juſtify themſelves hy my re. 
port; and would have been leſs pleaſed, 
had I made a more fawourable ont; 
and yet in their hearts they doat upon 
her. But now they are all (as I hear) 
inclined to be friends qvith her, and 
forgive her; her brother, as well as the 
reſt. 275 5 . 

But their cou/in, Colonel Morden, a 
very fine gentleman, had had ſuch high 
words with them, and they with him, 
that they know not how to ſloop, leſt it 
ſhould look like being frightcd intoan 
accommodation. Hence it is, that I have 
taken the greater liberty to preſs the re- 
conciliation; and I hope in ſuch good 
ſeaſon, that they will all be 4 with 
it: for can they have a better Handle to 
ſave their 2 all around, than by my 
mediation? And let me tell you, (inter 
nos, betwixt ourſelves) very proud they 
all. are. | 3 
By this honeft means, (for by diſbo- 
neft ones I would not be Adrchbiſbop of 


| Canterbury) I hope to pleaſe every- 


body; to be forgiven, in the firſt place, 
by the lady, (whom, being a lover of 
learning and learned men, | ſhall have 
great opportunities of abliging—For, 
when ſhe departed from her father's 


houſe, I Had but juſt the honour of her 


nolice, and ſhe ſeemed highly pleaſed 


with my conwerſation;) and, next, to be 


thanked and reſpected by her parents, 


and all her family; & I am (I bleſs 
God for it) by my dear friend Mr. 
John Harlowe: who indeed is a man 


that profeſſeth a great eſteem for men 


of erudition; and who (with /ingwar 
delight, I know) will run over with me 
the authorities T have quoted, and wor” 
der at my memory, and the happy knatk 
J have of recommending ine own ſenſe 
of things in the words of the greate 


ſages of antiquity, 


"Excuſe 
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Fxcuſe me, my good friend, for this 
ſeeming vanity. The great Cicero (you 
muſt have heard, I ſuppoſe) had a much 


greater ſpice of it, and wrote a long 


iter, begging and praying to be flat- 
_ bat if I ſay leſs of myfelf, than 
other people (who know me) ſay of me, 
I think I keep a medium between vanity 
and falſe modefly ; the latter of, which 
oftentimes gives itſelf the he, when it 
is declaring off the compliments, that 
every-body gives it as it's due: an hy- 

criſy, as well as folly, that (I hope) 

hall for ever ſcorn to be guilty of, 
I have another 45 yr (as I may tell 
to you, my old ſchool-fellow) to make 


me wiſh for this fine lady's recovery 


and health; and that is (by ſome dif- 
tant intimations) I have heard from 
Mr, John Harlowe, that it is very 
likely (becauſe of the flur ſhe hath re- 
ceived) that ſhe will chiſe to li pri- 
vately and penitently—and will pro- 
bably (when ſhe cometh into her ate) 
keep a chaplain to direct her in her de- 
votions and penitence— If ſhe doth, who 


can ſtand a better chance than myſelf /— 


And as I find (by your account, as well 
as by every-body's) that ſhe is innocent 
as to intention, and is reſolved never 
to think of Mr. Lovelace more, who 
knoweth what (in time) may happen? 


—And yet it muſt be after Mr. Love- 


lace's death, (which may poſſibly ſooner 
happen than he zhinketh of, by means 
of his deteflable courſes :) for after all, 
a man who is of publick utility, * 1 
not (for the fineft woman in the world) 


to lay his throat at the mercy of a man 


who boggleth at nothing. 


farther than to yourſelf, your ſpouſe, 
and Mrs. Barter. I know I may truſt 
my life in your hands and theirs. There 
haye been (let me tell ye) unlikelier 
things come to paſs, and that with rich 
Widows, (ſome of quality, truly!) 
whoſe choice, in their fir? marriages, 
hath (perhaps) been guided by motives 
of convenience, or mere corporalities, as 


I may ſay; but who by their ſecond 


have had for their view the corporal and 


ſtiritual mingled ; which is the moſt 


eligible (no doubt) to ſub/ance com- 
poſed of both, as men and women are. 
Nor think (Sir) that, ſhould ſuch a 
thing come to paſs, either would be 
diſgraced ; ſince the lady in me, would 


marry a gentleman and a N and 


to mine own honour, as the lur would 


* 


* 
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bring her high fortunes down to an egui- 
valence with my mean ones, (if fortune 
only, and not zerit, be conſidered) fo 
hath not the life of this lady been /o 
tainted, (either by length of time, or 
naughtineſs of practice) as to put her 
on a foot with the caft Abigails that too, 
too often, (God knoweth) are thought 
good enough for a young clergyman, 
who, perhaps, is drawn in by a poor 
benefice ; and (if the wicked one be not 
quite worn out) groweth poorer and 
poorer upon it, by an encreaſe of fa- 
mily he knoweth not whether 75 moft 
his, ot his noble (ignuble I ſhould ſay) 
Jam... . 
But, all this apart, and in confidence. 
I know you made at ſchool but a 
ſmall progreſs in languages. So ] have 
reſtrained myſelf from many illuſtrations 
from the claſſicłs, that 184 have 
filled this letter with as I have done the 
incloſed one: and, being at a difance, 
I cannot explain them to you, as I do 10 
my friend Mr. John Harlowe; and who 
(after all) is obliged to me for point- 
ing out to him many beauties of the 
authors I quote, which otherwiſe would 
lie ke e. from him, as they muſt. 
from every common obſerver.—But this 
(too) inter nos For he would not take 
it well to have it known—Fays (you 
know,old ſchoolfellow,jays, you know) 


Will firut in peacocks feathers. 


But whither am I running? I never 
know where to end, when I get upon 
learned topicks. And albeit I cannot 
compliment you with the name of a 
learned man; yet are you a ſen/ible 


man; and (as ſuch) muſt have pleaſure 
I beſeech you, let not this hint go 


in learned men, and in their avritings. 
In this confidence, (Mr. Walton) 
with my kind reſpects to the good ladies, 
22 ſpouſe and ſiſter) and in hopes, 
or the young lady's ſake, ſoon to follow 
this long, long epiſtle, in perſon, I con- 
clude myſelf your lowing and faithful 


5 
| ELIAS BRAND. 


You will, perhaps, Mr. Walton, 
wonder at the meaning of the line: 
draaun under many of the words 
and ſentences, (VNDERSCORING 
we call it;) and were my letters 
to be printed, thoſe would be put 
in a different character. No, 
ou muſt know, Sir, that we 
Lk men do this to point out to 
the readers, who are not ſo learned, 
7C 2 wherg 


rr wore eo ABR re ings ns 
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where the jet of our arguments 
lieth, and the emphaſis they are to 
lay upon thoſe words; whereby 
they will take in readily our ſenſe 
and cogency. Some pragmatical 
people have ſaid, that an author 
who doth a great deal of this, ei- 
ther calleth his readers fools, or 
tacitly condemneth his oxvn flyle, 
as ſuppoſing his meaning would 
be dark without it, or that all his 
force lay in words. But all of 
thoſe with whom I have converſed 
in the learned way, think as I think. 
And to give a very pretty, though 
familiar illuſtration, I have con- 
ſidered a page diſtinguiſhed by 
different characters, as a verdant 
field overſpread with butter-flowers 
and daikes, and other ſummer- 
flowers. Theſe the poets liken to 
enamelling— Have you not read in 
the poets of examelled meads, and 
fo-forth? | 


LETTER: XI: 
MR. BRAND, TO JOHN HARLOWE, 
2 | | | | TIN | 
SAT, NIGHT, SEPT. 2. 


WORTHY SIR, 


* under no ſmall concern, that I 


ſhould (unhappily) be the occaſion 


(I am ſve I intended nothing like it) 
of widening differences by light meſo; 
Port, when it is the duty of one of my 
function (and no leſs confiſting with 
my anclination) to heal and reconcile. 

I have received two letters to ſet me 
right : one from a particular acquain- 
Fance (whom I ſet to enquire of Mr. 

Belford's character;) and that came 
- on Tueſday laſt, informing me, that 
your unhappy niece was greatly injured 
in the account I had had of her, (for I 
had told him of it, and that with very 
great concern, I am ſure, apprehending 
it to be true.) So I then ſet about writ- 
ing to you, to acknowledge the error. 
And had gone a good way in it, when 
the ſecond letter came (a very handſome 
one it is, both in le and ra 
from my friend Mr. Walton, (thoug 


J am ſure it cannot be bzs inditing) ex- 


preſſing his ſorrow, and his wife's, 
and hrs ſiſter- in-law's likewiſe, for 
| having been the eauſe of miſleading me, 


„ | 


, 
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in the account I gave of the ſaid y 
lady; whom they now ſay, (upon fi. 


ther enquiry) they find to be the moſt 


unblameable, and moſt prudent, and (it 
ſeems) the moſt pious young lady, that 
ever (onee) committed a great error; 
as (to be ſure) hers was, in leaving 


ſuch worthy parents and relations for 


fo wile a man as Mr. Lovelace: hut 

what ſhall we fay?— Why, the divire 

Virgil tells us— 55 

* Improbe Amor, quid non mortalia pag 
© cogis ?? 


For my part, I was but too much 
afraid, (for we have great opportunities, 
you are ſenſible, Sir, at the aniverjty, 


of knowing human nature from books, 


the calm reſult of the wiſe mens wiſ. 
dom, as I may fay— | 


(* Haurit aquam cribro, qui diſcere vult fine 
6 libro,') | 


uninterrupted by the noiſe and wanitier, 
that will mingle with perſonal conver- 


ſation, which (in the turbulent world) 


is not to be enjoyed but over a bottle, 
where you have an hundred fooliſh things 
paſs to one that dæſerceth to be remem- 
N I ey but too much afraid, / 

ay, that ſo great a flip might be at- 
tended with fill greater and worſe: for 


your Horace, and my Horace, the mot 


charming writer that ever lived among 

the Pagans, (for the lyrick kind of poetry, 

I mean; for, to be ſure, Homer and Vrr- 

gil would otherwiſe be firft named tn 

their way) well obſerveth, (and who 

2 human nature better than 
Ce? | 


Nec vera wirtus, cum ſemel excidit, 
© Curat reponi deterioribus.' 


And Owid no leſs wiſely obſerveth= 


Et mala ſunt vicina boniz. Errore ſub ills 
Pro vitio virtus crimina ſæpe tulit. 
Who, that can draw knowledge from 

it's fountain- head, the works of the 

ſages of antiquity, (improved by the 


comments of the moderns) but would 
prefer to all others the Alent quiet He, 


which contemplative men lead in the 
ſeats of learning, were they not called 
out (according to therr dedication) to 
the ſervice and inſtruction of the world? 

Now, Sir, another favourite port d 
mine (and not the 4% a favourite tot 
being a Chriſtian) teſleth us, that it 15 


the cuſtom of /me, ber Hel 


ms Non — 


a OGG io” oe A aac en pas A. a>. 
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throw the blame upon the backs of 
other 5 
—Haominum quogue mos eſt, 


| «Que nos cungue premunt, alieno imponere 


8 fer go. | ManT, 


But I, though (in this caſe) med, 
(well intendedly, nevertheleſs, both in 
the miſleaders and miſled, and therefore 
entitled to lay hold of that plea, if any- 
body is ſo entitled) will not, however, 
be claſſed among ſuch extenuators; but 
(contrarily) will always keep in mind 
that verſe, which comforteth in miflake, 
2s well as inſtructeth; and which I 
quoted in my laſt Jetter— | 


« Errare oft hominis, ſed non perſiſtere * 


5 123 | 
the fear of God: and indeed when I 
wait upon you, you will ſee by their 
letter, that they muſt be con/crentious 
good people: wherefore, Sir, let me be 
entitled, from all your good family, to 
that of my laſt-named poet N 


"= Aſpera confeſſo werba remitte reo. 


And now, Sir, (what is much more 
becoming of my Function) let me, in- 
ſtead of appearing with the face of an 
accuſer, and a raſb cenſurer, (which in 
my heart I have not deſerved to be 
thought) aſſume the character of a re- 
conciler; and propoſe (by way of pe- 
nance io myſelf for my fault) to be ſent 
up as a meſſenger of peace to the pious 


young lady; for they write me word ab- 


_ folutely, (and, 1 believe in my heart, 


And will own, that I was very raſb to 


take up with, conjectures and conſe- 
quences drawn from probadilities,where 
(eſpecially) the charadter of ſo fine a 
lady was concerned, 


© Credere fallaci gravis eſt dementia fame," 
Notwithſtanding, Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe (I muſt be bold to ſay) is the ozly 


yung lady, that ever I heard of, (or 
indeed read of) that, having made ſuch 


o falſe flep, ſo ſoon (of ber own accord, 


as I may ſay) recovered herſelf, and 
conquered her [we of the decerver ; (A 
great conqueſt, indeed) and who flieth 
him, and reſolveth to die, rather than 
to be his; which now, to her never- 
dying honour, (I am well affured) is 
the caſe—And, in juftice to her, I am 
now ready to take to myfelf (with no 
ſmall vexation) that of Ovid 


© Hey! Patior telis wulnera fatta mei. 


But yet I do inſiſt upon it, that all 
that part of my information, which I 
took upon mine own perſonal enquiry, 
which is what relates to Mr. Belford 
and bis character, is literally true; for 
tere is not any · where to be met with a 
man of a more /ibertine character as to 
nen, Mr. Lovelace excepted, than 
ahb. 
And fo, Sir, I muſt defire of you, 
that you will not let any blame lie upon 
my intention; ſince you ſee how ready 
Lam to accuſe myſelf cf too lightly giv- 
ing ear to a raſb information, (not know- 
ing it fo. to be, however:) for I de- 
pended the more upon it, as the people 
bad it from are very ſober, and livg in 


truly) that the dofors have given her 
ever, and that ſhe cannot ive. Alas? 
alas! what a ſad thing would that be, 
if the poor bough, that was only deſigned 
(as I very well know, and am full 
aſſured) to be bent, ſhould be broken! _ 
Let it not, dear Sir, ſeem to the world, 
that there was any-thing in your re- 
ſentments (which, while meant for re- 


claiming, were juſt and fit) that hath 


the appearance of wiolence, and fierce 
avrath, and inexorability, (as it would 
look to ſome, if carried to extremity, 
after repentance and contrition, and hu- 
miliation, on the fair offender”s ſide:) 
for all this while (it feemeth) ſhe hath 
been a ſecond Magdalen in her penitence, 
and yet not ſo bad as a Magdalen in 
her faults, (faulty, nevertheleſs, as ſhe 
hath been once, the Lord knoweth !— 


Nam witiis nemo fine noſcitur: optimus ille eft, 
Qui minimis urgetur, ——ſaith Horace.) 


Now, Sir, if I may be named for this 
bleſſed employment, (for, Bleſſed is the 
peace mater!) I will haſten to Lon- 


don; and (as I know Miſs had always 


a great regard to the function I have 
the honour to be of) 1 have no doubt 
of making myſelf acceptable to her, 
and to bring her, by ſound arguments, 
and good advice, into a liking of hfe, 
which mult be the firff fep to her reco- 
very: for, when the mind is made ealys 
the body will not long fuffer ; and-the 
love of life is a natural paſſion, that is 
ſoon revived, when fortune turneth 
about, and ſmileth— | 


© Vivere quiſque diu, quarwis & egenur & 


Eger, 


05a... Ovid. 


And 


% 


= 


— — ——— ere — 5000 . 
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And the ſweet Lucan truly obſerveth 


4 Fatis debentibus annos 


And now, Sir, let me tell you what 
ſhall be the tenor of my pleadings with 
her, and comfortings of her, as ſhe is, 
as I may ſay, a learned lady; and as I 
can explain to her thoſe ſentences,which 
ſhe cannot ſo readily conflrue herſelf: 
and this in order to convince you (did 
you not already know my qualifications ) 
how well qualified I am for the Chriſtian 

office to which I commend myſelf. 
I will, IN THE FIRST PLACE, put 
her in mind of the common courſe of 


things in this ſublunary world, in which 


Joy and ſorrow, ſorrow and joy, ſuc- 
ceed one another by turns; in order to 


convince her, that her griefs have been 


but according to that common courſe 
of things 


© Gaudia poſt luctus weniunt, poſt gaudia 


6 luftus.) © | 


SECONDLY, I will remind her of her 


own notable deſcription of ſorrow, 


when ſhe was once called upon to 
diſtinguiſh wherein ſorrow, grief, and 
melancholy, differed from each other ; 


which ſhe did impromptu, by their effeds, 


in a truly admirable manner, to the 
high ſatis faction of every-one: I myſelf 
could not, by ſtudy, have diſtinguiſhed 
Better, nor more conciſel. SORROW," 
ſaid ſhe, © awvears—CGRIEF fear - but 
< MELANCHOLY ſoothes.” | 

My inference to her ſhall be, that 
ſince a happy reconciliation will take 
place, grief will be ae or rs 
diſmiſſed—and only ſweet melancholy 


remain to ſoothe and indulge her con- 


trite heart, and ſhew to all the world 
the penitent ſenſe ſhe hath of her great 
Error. 5 9 85 

THIRDLY, That her joys“, when 


reſtored to health and favour, will be 


the greater, the deeper her griefs were. 
"8 Gaudia, gue multo parta labore, placent. 


FoURTHLY, That having really 
been guilty of a great error, ſhe ſhould 
not take impatiently the correction and 
anger with which ſhe hath been treated. 


© Leniter, ex merito quicquid patiare feren- 


© dum eſt, 
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FIFTHLY, That virtue muſt be 
eſtabliſhed by patience; as ſaith Pry. 
dentius— 83 ets 


* Hac wirtus vidua eſt, quam non patient 
6 firmat.” | 


SIXTHLY, That, in the words of 
Horace, ſhe may expect better time, 
than (of late) ſhe had reaſon to look 


for 


© Grata ſuperveniet, gue non ſperabitur, bora. 


:  SEVENTRLY, That ſhe is really now 
in a way to be happy, ſince, according 
to Ovid, ſhe can count up all her cube 


| Felix, qui patitur gue numerare pteſ,, 
And thoſe comforting lines— 


c/ Efique ſerena dies poſt longos gratior imbres, 
Et poſt triſte malum gratior ipſa ſalus. 


E1GHTHLY,. That, in the words of 
Mantuan, her parents and uncles could 
not help loving ber all the time they 
were angry at her — | 


© Aqua tamen ſemper mens <P, & amica vo- 
© luntas, 
© Sit licet in natos facies auſtera parentun. 


_  NINTHLY, That the 2/!s he hath met 
with may be turned (by the good uſe to 
be made of them) to her everlaſling be. 
nefit ; for that— 
Cum furit atgue ferit, Deus olim parcert 
_ © quarit.” 5 
TENTHLY, That ſhe will be able to 
give a fine lefſon (a very fine leſſon) to 
all the young ladies of her acquaintance, 
of the vanity of being lifted up in pro- 
ſperity, and the e 2p of being cal 
down in adverſity ; ſince no one 1s 10 
high, as to be above being humbled; ſo 
low, as to need to deſpair: for which 
purpoſe the advice of Auſontus— 
Dum fortuna juvat, caveto tollts 
Dum fortuna tonat, caveto met gi. 


I ſhall tell her, that Lucan ſaith well, 


when he calleth adwer/ity the element of 


patience 
„ Gaudet patientia duris: 
That | 
* Fortunam ſuperat virtus, prudentia faman.” 


That while weak ſouls are cruſbed by 


Fey, let me here obſerve, my dear Sir, by way of note, is not abſolutely inconſiſtent 
with melancholy; a ſoft gentle joy, not a rapid, not a rampant joy, however; but ſuch a joy 35 


ſhall lift her temporarily out of her ſootbing melancholy, and then let ber. down gently into it 


again; tor melanc holy, to be ſure, ber refle@ion will generally make. to be her ſtate. fortunty 


* 
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tune ave 7 

| Gekle deity afraid of 1t—— 5 
« Fortuna fortes metuit, ignawes premit. 


FLEVENTHLY, That if ſhe take the 
| advice of Horace— 


« Fortiaque adverfis opponite peftora rebus, 


+ will delight her hereafter, ( as Virgil 


ſaith) to revolve ber paſt troubles— 
Forſan C bæc olim meminiſſe juvabit. 


SF And, to the ſame purpoſe, Juvenal, 
| ſpeaking of the prating joy of mariners, 
after all their dangers are over— 


© Gaudent ſecuri nartare pericula nautæ. 


Which ſuiting the caſe ſo well, you'll 
forgive me, Sir, for popping down in 
Engliſh metre, as the tranſtative im- 
pulſe (pardon a new word, and yet we 
ſcholars are not fond of authenticating 

| new words) came upon me uncalled 
for ; 85 5 
© The ſeaman, ſafe on ſhore, with joy doth 

5 EY 

© What cruel dangers him at ſea befel. 


With theſe, Sir, and an hundred more 


fingers-end, will I (when reduced to 
form and method) entertain Miſs; and 
zs ſhe is a avell-read, and (I might ſay, 
but for this one great error) a w/e 
young lady, I make no doubt but I 
ſhall prevail upon her, if not by ine 
own arguments, by thoſe of aid and 
capacities that have a congeniality (as I 
may ſay) to her own, to take heart 


Nor of the laws of fate complain, 
* Since, tho? it has been cloudy, now't clears 

up again. 5 
Oh! what awi/dom is there in theſe 
noble claſſical authors! A wiſe man will 
(upon ſearching into them) always 
find that they ſpeak his ſenſe of men and 
things, Hence it is, that they ſo readily 
oceur to my memory on every occaſion 
N. may look like vanity, it 
18 too true to be omitted ; and I ſee not 
why a man may not know thoſe things 
of himſelf, which ewery- body {ceth and 
ſaith of him; who, nevertheleſs, per- 
haps know not half ſo much as he, in 

other matters. BT AD 5 

 Tknow but of one objection, Sir, that 
can lie againſt my going; and that will 


the brave mind maketh the. 


' viſe adages, which I have always at my 


ariſe from your kind care and concern 


for the ſafety of my perſon, in caſe that 
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fierce and terrible man, the wicked Mr. 
Lovelace, (of whom every-one ſtand- 
eth in fear) ſhould come croſs me, as 


he may be reſol ved t6 try once more to 


gain a footing in Miſs's aſfections: but I 
will truſt in Providence for my ſafety, 
while I ſhall be engaged in a cauſe ſo 
eworthy of my function; and the more 
truſt in it, as he is a learned man, as I 
am told, EAI 5 
Strange too, that ſo vile a rake (I 
hope he will never ſee this!) ſhould be 
4 Tryned man; that is to ſay, that a 
learned man ſhould find leiſure to be a 
rake, Although, poſſibly a learned 
man may be a fly ſinner, and take op- 


portunities, as they come in his ay 


Which, however, I do aſſure you, 1 
never did. | | 

I repeat, That as he is a learned 
man, I ſhall veſt myſelf, as I may ſay, 
in claſſical armour; beginning meekly 


with him (for, Sir, bravery and meek- 


neſs are qualities very confiflent with 
each other, and in no perſons ſo ſhin- 


_ ingly exert! themſelves, as in the 


Chriſtiau priefthood ; beginning meekly 
with him, I lay) from Ovid= . 


Corpora magnanimo ſatis eſt proftraſſe leoni.* 


So that, if 1 ſhould not be ſafe nn 


the bield of mine own prudence, I cer- 
tainly ſhould behind the Hbields of the 
ever-admirable claſfſicks: of Horace 
particularly; who, being a rake (and a 


Jowial rake too) himſelf, muſt have 


great weight with all learned rates. 

And who knoweth but I may be able 
to bring even this Goliath in wicked- 
neſs, although in perſun but a little Da- 
vid myſelf, (armed with the /lings and 
flones of the ancient ſages) to a due 
ſenſe of his errors? And what a vic- 
tory would that be! . 

I could here, Sir, purſuing the alle- 
gory of David and Goliath, give you 
ſome of the flones (Hard arguments 
may be called foxes, ſince they knock 
down a pertinacious opponent) which I 
could pelt him with, were he to be 


_ wroth with me; and this in order to- 


take from you, Sir, all apprehenſions 
for my life, or my bones; but I for- 
bear them till you demand them of 


me, when I have the honour to attend 


you in perſon. ; CEN LI 

And now (my, dear Sir) what re. 
maineth, but that having ſhewn you 
n l hat 
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(what yet, I believe, you did not 
doubt) how well quakfied I am to at- 
tend the lady with the olive-branch,-I 
beg of you to diſpatch me with it out 
of band? For if ſhe be ſo very ill, and 
if ſhe ſhould not live to receive the 
grace, which (to my knowledge) all 
the worthy family deſign her. how much 
will that grieve you all! And then, Sir, 
of what avail will be the eulogies yon 
| ſhall all, peradventure, join to give to 
ber memory? For, as Martial wiſely 
obſer vet e 


© —Poſt cineres gloria ſera venit.” 


Then, as Auſonius layeth it down 
with equal propriety, that thoſe favours 
ewhich are ſpeedily conferred are the 
moſt graceful and obliging. : 
And to the ſame purpoſe Ovid 


© Gratia ab officic, quod mora tardat, abeſt. 


And, Sir, whatever you do, let the 
lady's pardon be as ample, and as 
cCbearfully given, as ſhe can wiſh for 
it; that I may be able to tell her, that 
it hath your hands, your countenances, 
and your whole hearts, with it For, 
as the Latin verſe hath it, (and I pre- 
ſume to think I have not weakened 
It's ſenſe by my humble advice) — 


© Dat bene, dat multum, qui dat cum munere 

« wuſtum? | 
And now, Sir, when I ſurvey this 
long letter“, (albeit I ſee it enamelled, 
as a beautiful meadoa u is enamelled by 
the ſpring or ſummer flowers, very glo. 
rious to behold!) I begin to be afraid 


that I may have tired you; and the 


more likely, as I have written without 
that method or order, which I think 
conſtituteth the beauty of good aurit- 
ing: which method or order, neverthe- 
| leſs, may be the better excuſed in a fa- 

miliar epiſile, (as this may be called) 
you pardoning, Sir, the familiarity of 
the word: but yet not altogether here, 


HARLOWE. 


I muft needs own; becauſe this iz , 
letter and not à letter, as I may ſay; 
but a kind of Hort and pithy diſcaurſe, 
touching upon various and ſundry b. 
picks, every- one of which might be x 


fit theme to enlarge upon, even to vo. 


lumes: if this epiſtolary diſcourſe (t 

Jet me call it) Meni he N 
you, (as I am inclined to think it 
will, becauſe of the ſentiments and 
aphoriſms of the wiſeſt of the ancients, 
which glitter through it like ſo many 


. dazzling ſun-beams) I will (at my 
leiſure) work it up into a methodical 


diſcourſe; and perhaps may one day 
print it, with a dedication to my ht. 
noured patron, (if, Sir, I have your 


leave) fingly at firſt, (but not till | 


haye thrown out anonymouſly two or 
three ſmaller things, by the ſucceſs of 
which I ſhall have made myſelf of 
ſome account in the commonwealth of 
letters) and afterwards in my work 
Not for the wanity of the thing, (how. 


ever) I will ſay, but for the 2ſ it may 


be of to the publick; for (as one well 
obſerveth) © Though glory always fil. 
ould be confi; 


© loweth virtue, yet it 
© dered only as it's ſhadow,” 


0 Contemnit laudem virtus, licet uſque ſeque» 


LE 
© tur 
Gloria virtutem, corpus ut umbra ſuun. 


A very pretty ſayin g, and worthy of all 


men's admiration ! 


And now, (moſt worthy Sir, my 
very good friend and patron) referring 
the whole to yours, and to your {wv 
brothers, and to young Mr. Harlowe's 
conſideration, and to the wiſe conſide- 
ration of good Madam Harlowe, and 


her excellent daughter Miſs Arabella 


Harlowe; I take the liberty to ſub- 
ſcribe myſelf, what I truly an, and 
ever ſhall delight to be, in all caſes, 
and at all times, your and their mof 
ready and obedient as well as faithful 
ſervant, | 7 

2 15 ELIAS BRAND. 


And here, by way of note, permit me to ſay, that no ſermon I ever compoſed, coſt me 
half the pains that this letter hath done— but I know your great appetite after, as well as ad- 
 miration of, the ancient wiſdom, which you ſo juſtly prefer to the modern And indeed I join 

with you to think, that the modern is only borrowed, (as the moon doth it's light from the 
Jun ) at leaſt, that we excel them in nothing; and that our beſt cogitations may be found, ge · 


nerally ſpeaking, more elegantly dreſſed and expreſſed by them. 


LETTER 


„ "CLARISSA HARLOWE. | 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, ESQ. tele, 
[ux ANSWER TO LETTER xV11s] ; 


| WEDN, MORN, a r. 6, 

ND is ſhe ſomewhat better? — 
\ Bleſſings upon thee without num- 
her or meaſure! Let her ſtill be better 


and better! Tell me fo at leaſt, if ſhe be 


| xt ſo: for thou knoweſt not what a 
| joy that temporary reprieve, that 
ſhe will hold out yet à day or two, gave 


me. | 
| But who told this hard-hearted and 
death-pronouncing doctor, that ſhe 
| will hold it no longer? By what war- 
rant ſays he this? What preſumption 
in theſe parading ſolemn fellows of a 
college, which will be my contempt to 
the lateſt hour of my life, if this bro- 
ther of it (eminent as he is deemed to 
be) cannot work an ordinary miracle 
in ber fayour, or rather in ine? 
Let me tell thee, Belford, that al- 
ready he deſerves the utmoſt contempt, 
for ſuffering this charming clock to run 
down ſo low, What muſt be his art, 
| if it could not wind it up in a quarter 
of the time he has attended her, when, 
at his firſt viſits, the ſprings and wheels 
of life and motion were ſo good, that 


and oiling! | „ 
Im obliged to you for endeavour- 
ing to engage her to ſee me. TwWas 
ding like a friend. If ſhe had vouch- 
lafed me that favour, ſhe ſhould have 
ten at her feet the moſt abje& adorer 
8 ever. kneeled to juſtly - offended 
uty. | | 
What ſhe bid you, and what ſne 
forbid you, to tell me; (the latter for 
tender conſiderations) That ſhe for- 
des me; and that, could ſhe have 
made me a good man, ſhe could have 
made me a happy one! That ſhe even 
dme ! At ſuch a moment to own that 
He once loved me! Never before loved 
ny man! That ſhe prays for me! 
That her laſt tear ſhould be ſhed for 
me, could the by it ſave a ſoul, doom- 


©, without ber, to perdition! - O, 


ord! Belford! 1 cannot bear it! 


=What..a dog, what a devil have 1 


been to a neſs ſo ſuperlative !— 
Why does Bu inveigh heir me? 


they ſeemed only to want common care 


f * 
Aw 


1127 
— Why does ſhe not execrate me?O 
the triumphant: ſubduer! Ever above 

me! And now to leave me i infi- 
"nitedy below her} © oe ND 
Marry and repair, at any time; 
This, wretch that I was! was my 
plea to myſelf, To give her a lower- 
ing ſenſibility; to bring her down 
from among the ſtars which her beam 

head was ſurrounded by, that 'm 

wife, ſo greatly aboye me, might not 


deſpiſe me; this was one of my rep- 


tile motives, owing to my more reptile 
envy, and to my conſciouſneſs of in- 
feriority to her !—Yet ſhe, from ſtep to 


_ ep, from diſtreſs to diſtreſs, to main- 


tain her ſuperiority ; and, like the ſun, 
to break out upon me with the greater 
refulgence for the clouds that I had 
contrived to caſt about her And now 
to eſcape me thus No power left me 
to repair her wrongs!—Noalleviation to 
my ſelf-reproach! No dividing of 
blame with her! | e IE 

Tell her, O tell her, Belford, that 


her prayers and wiſhes, her ſuperla- 
tively generous prayers and wiſhes, 


ſhall zof be vain; that I can, and do 


repent—and long have repented— Tell 
her of my frequent deep remorſes It 
was impoſſible that ſuch remorſes 
ſhould not at laſt produce 8 re- 
morſe Vet ſhe muſt not leave me 


She muſt live, if ſne would' wiſh to 
have my contrition perfect For what 
can deſpair produce? 

6 5 - 


I WILL do ever -thing you would 
have me do, in. the return of your 
letters. You have infinitely obliged 


me by this laſt, and by preſſing for an 


admiſſion for me, though it ſucceeded 
ME: ENT 6; 5 OO 
Once more, how could I be ſuch a 
villain to ſo divine a creature! Vet 


love her all the time, as never man 
loved woman !—Curſe upon my-con- 


triving genius! Curſe' upon my in- 
triguing bead, and upon my ſeconding 
beart!—To ſport with the fame, with 
the honour, with the lie, of ſuch an 


angel of a woman! — 0 my damned 


incredulity! That, believing her to be 
a woman, I muſt hope to find her a 


woman | On my incredulity, that there 


could be ſuch virtue (virtue for vir- 

tue's ſake) in the ſex, founded I my 

hope of ſucceeding with her. 98885 

But fay not, f 

leave us yet. If ſhe recover, and if I 
78 can 


ach, that ſhe mut 


\ 
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can but re- obtain her favour, then, in- 
deed, will life be life to me. The 
world never ſaau ſuch an huſband as I 
Wil make, I will have no will but 


| hers. She ſhall conduct me in all my 


ſteps. She ſhall open and direct my 
proſpects, and turn every motion of 
my heart as ſhe pleaſes, | 

You tell me, in your letter, that at 


eleven o'clock ſhe had ſweet reſt; and 


my ſervant acquaints me, from Mrs. 


Smith, that ſhe has had a good night. 


What hopes does this fill me with! I 
have given the fellow five guineas for 
his good news, to be divided between 
him and his fellow- ſervant. 


Dear, dear Jack! confirm this to 


me in thy next For Heaven's ſake, 
dot—Tell the doctor I will make him 
a preſent of a thouſand guineas if he 
recover her. Aſk if a conſultation be 
neceſſary. 


Adieu, dear Belford! Confirm, 1 


beſcech thee, the hopes that now, with 
ſovereign gladneſs, Lon, taken poſſeſ- 
ſion of a heart, that, next to hers, is 


+ ww 7 ab 11 
MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
e LACE, ESQ. Sf 

WEDN, MORN. EIGHT 0'CLOCK, 

NE (68xrT,) | 
OUR ſervant arrived here be- 
fore I was muri I ſent him 
to Smith's to 6 Fg ow the lady 
was; and ordered him to call upon me 


when he came back. I was pleaſed to 


hear ſhe had tolerable reſt. As ſoon 


as I had diſpatched him with the letter 


I had written over night, I went to at- 
tend her. 


I found her up, and dreſſed; in a 
white ſattin night-gown. Ever ele-, 


ant; but now more ſo, than I had 


een her for a week paſt; her aſpect ſe- 


renely chearful. | 
She mentioned the encreaſed dimneſs 


of her eyes, and the tremor which had 
invaded her limbs. If this be dy- be 


© ing, ſaid ſhe, there is nothing at 
1 Fa de it. My body hardly 
© ſenſible of pain, my mind at eaſe, 


© my intelles clear and 2 as 
ever. What a good an 


gracious 


© God have I'—Por this is what I al- 
ways prayed for,” 7 


I told her, It was not ſo ſerene with 
you. 
Ibere 18 not the ſame reaſon fo; it, 
repligd ſhe. '* Tis a choice comfor, 
* Mr. Belford, at the winding up of 
our ſhort ſtory, to be able to fay, I 
* have rather ſuffered injuries 7 
* than offered them to others, 1 We 
God, though I have been unhappy 
* as the world deems it, and once] 
thought more ſo than at preſent I 
* think I ought to have done; ſince 
* my calamities were to work out for 
* me my everlaſting happineſs; yet 
© have 1 not wilfully made any one 
© creature ſo, I have no reaſon to 
« grieve for any-thing but fer the ſor. 
row I have given my friends, 
But Pray, Mr. Belford, remem- 
ber me in the beſt manner to my cou. 
© fin Morden; and deſire him to com- 
* fort them, and to tell them, that all 
« would have been the ſame, had they 
* accepted of my true penitence, as I 
* with and as I truſt the Almighty 
© has done.” | 
I wascalled down: it was to Harry, 


who was juſt returned from Miſs 


Howe's, to whom he carried the lady's 
letter. The ſtupid fellow, being bid 
to make haſte with it, and return as 
ſoon as | poſſible, ſtaid not till Miſs 
Howe had it, ſhe being at the diſtance 
of five miles, although Mrs. Howe 
would have had him ſtay, and lent a 
man and horſe purpoſely with it to her 
daughter. | | 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, 100'CLQCK- 
Tur poor lady is juſt recovered 
from a fainting fit, which has left her 
at death's door. Her late tranquillity 


and freedom from pain ſeemed but 2 


lightening, as Mrs. Lovick and Mrs, 
Smith call it. 


By my faith, Lovelace, I had rather 


part with all the friends I have in the 
world, than with this lady. I never 
knew what a virtuous, a holy friend- 
ſhip, as I may call wine. to her, wab 
fore. But to be ſo neau to it, and to 


be obliged to forego it ſo ſoon, what. 


an aflition! Vet, thank Heaven, | 
loſe her not by ay oon fault!—But 
'twould be baku not to ſpare th 
n 5; 5 be 35 
She has ſent for the divine who . 


ſited her before, to pray with her. 
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LETTER XIV. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. © 


LENSING TON, WEDNESDAY NOONs 


IKE Aſop's Traveller, thou 
bloweſt Kot and eold, life and 


death, in the ſame breath, with a 
| few,” $0 doubt, to diſtract me. How 


familiarly doſt thou uſe the words, dy- 
ing, dimneſs," tremor ! Never did an 
mortal ring ſo many changes on ſo 


few bells. Thy true father, I dare 
ſwear, was a butcher, or an underta- 


| ker, by the delight thou ſeemeſt to 


take in ſcenes. of death and horror. 


| Thy barbarous reflection, that thou 
loſeſt her not by thy own fault, is ne- 


ver to be forgiven. Thou haſt but. 


one way to atone for the torments thou 


giveſt me, and that is, by ſending me 


word that ſhe is better, and will reco- 
ver. Whether it be true or not, let 


me be told ſo, and I will go abroad re- 
joicing and 9 it, and my wiſhes 


and imaginations 
thereſt, 

If ſhe live but one year, that I may 
acquit myſelf to myſelf, (no matter 


for the world!) that her death is not 


owing tome, I will compound for the 
g N 


Will neither vows nor prayers ſave, 


her! I never prayed in my life, put all 
the years of it together, as I have done 


for this fortnight paſt; and I have moſt 


lncerely repented of all my baſeneſs to 
her=And will nothing do? 


But after all, if ſhe recover not, this 


refletion mult be my comfort: and it 


in truth; That her departure will be 


oving rather to wilfulneſs, to down- 
gh female wilfulneſs, than to any 
er cauſe, _ | 
It is difficult for people who purſue 
the dictates of a violent reſentment, to 
where firſt they deſigned to ſtop. 
have the charity to believe, that 
dien James and Arabella Harlowe, at 
intended no more by the confede- 
recy they formed againſt this their an- 
wa cg? than to diſgrace and keep her 
z 


| (ſordid wretches!) their 


| uicles ſhould follow the example her 

| 2 had ſet, to their detri- 
do this lady, as 1 ſuppoſe, intend; 

I ſuppoſe, intended 

uly at firſt to vex and eve me; and, 


— 
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deſire of revenge inſenſt 


all make out all 


finding the could do it to purpols, ber 

ſenſibly decame 
ſtronger in lier than the'defire of life: 
and now ſſie 18 willing to die, as art 


event which ſhe thinks will cut . 


heart - ſtrings aſunder. And ſtill, the 
more to be revenged, puts on the 
Chriſtian, and forgives me. * 

But I'll have none of her forgive 
neſs! My own heart tells me, T do not 
deſerve it; and IT cannot bear A 
what is it but a mere «verbal forgive. 


_ neſs, as oftentatioufly as cruelly giver 
with a view to magnity herſelf, and 


wound me deeper! A little, dear, fpe- 
cious—But let me ſtop—left T bla. 
pheme! | 5 e 


READING over the above, I am a- 


ſhamed of my ramblings: but what 


wouldeſt have me do ?—Seeſt thou not 
that I am but ſeeking to run out of my- 
ſelf, in hope to loſe myſelf; yet, that 
I am unable to do either! Wins 
If ever thou lovedſt but half fo fer- 
vently as I love—But of that thy 


heavy ſoul is not capable. 


| Send me word by the next, I. conjure 


thee, in the names of all her kindred” 
ſaints and angels, that ſhe is living, 


and likely to le -f thou ſendeſt ili 


news, thou wilt be anſwerable for the 
conſequence, whether it be fatal to the 


meſſenger, or to thy | 


„ LETTER XV. 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE= 


Lack, ESQ. 


| 


R. H. has juſt been here, He 
had done praying by the lady; and 


then we were both admitted. Mr. 
Goddard, who came while the doctor 


and the clergyman were with her, went 


away with them when they went. They 


took a ſolemn and everlaſting leave of 


her, as I have no ſcruple to ſay; bleſ- 


ſing her, and being bleſſed by her; and 


wiſhing (when it came to be their lot) | 


for an exit, as happy as hers is likely 
to be. 


She had again earneſtly requeſted of 

the doctor his opinion how long it was 

au probable that ſhe could continue: 

= told her, that he apprehended 
| 792 . the 


429 
and 


e 
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LOVELACE, 


WEDNESDAY, II O'CLOCK. 


tarried with me till the miniſter. 
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the re 94-0 ſee to-morrow night. 
She ſaid, She ſnould number the hours 


with greater - pleaſure than ever .ſhe 
numbered any'in her life, on the moſt 
joyful occaſion. -, | - 7 

How-unlike poor Belton's laſt hours, 
hers! See the infinite difference in the 


effects, on the ſame awful and affecting 


occaſion, between a. good and a ba 
conſcience! | TY, 
This moment a man is come from 
Miſs Howe with a letter. Perhaps I 
ſhall be able to 8 you the contents. 


su endeavoured ſeveral times with, 


earneſtneſs, but in vain, to, read the 
letter of her dear friend, he writ- 
ing, ſhe ſaid, was too fine for her 


groſſer ſight, and the lines ſtaggered 
= —. And indeed ſhe e 


under her eye. 
bled ſo, ſhe could not hold the paper: 
and at laſt deſired Mrs. Lovick to read 


it to her, the meſſenger waiting for an 


anſwer. 


Thou wilt ſee, in Miſs Howe's let- 
ter, how different the expreſſion of the 
ſame impatience, and paſſionate love, 
is, when dictated by the gentler mind 


of a waman, from that which reſults 


from a mind ſo boiſterous and knotty, 
as thine. 


For Mrs. Lovick will tran- 
ſcribe it; and I ſhall ſend it—To be 


re d in this place, if thou wilt. 


MISS HOWE, TO MISS CLARISSA 
- HARLOWE. as 
. „ TUESDAY, SEPT, Fo 
4% MY DEAREST FRIEND! 


6 W925 will become of your 


or Anna Howe! I ſee by 
« your writing, 2s well as read by 
« your on account, (which, were 
© you not very, very ill, you would 
C ive touched more tenderly) how it 


is with you! Why have I thus 4 


1 to attend you] Could 


« thin 


« you ſo much as once in all this time! 
6 I, as well as every-body elſe, to de- 
« ſert and abandon my dear ereature to 
«ſtrangers! What will become of me, 


c if you be as bad as my apprehen- 


» 


© fions make you | 
41 will ſet out this moment, little 
as the encouragement is that you give 


CLARISSA 
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„that the comfortings of a 
« faithful friend were as nothing to a 
gentle mind in diſtreſs, that I could 
he prevailed upon to forbear viſiting 


* me to do ſo! My mother is will 
I ſhould !- Why, O why, ware. 
© before willing! 
* Yet ſhe perſuades me too (left [ 
ſhould be fatally affected were I to fad 
my fears too well juſtified) to wait 
the return of this meſſenger, who 
rides our ſwifteſt horſe. —God ſpeed 
him with good news to me—Flfe.. 
But, Oh! my deareſt, deareſt friend 
what elſe One line from your own 
hand by him !—Send me but one line 
to bid me attend you! I will ſet out 
the moment, the very moment, I re. 
ceive it. I am now actually ready to 
do ſo! And if you love me, as I love 
you, the ſight of me will reviye you 
to my hopes.—Byt why, why, when 
'T can think this, did I not go up 
ſooner! _ | 

© Bleſſed Heaven! deny not to ny 
prayers, my friend, my admoniſber, 


my adviſer, at a time ſo critical to 


m ſelf. | TH | 

But methinks, your ſtyle and ſenti- 

ments are too well connected, too full 
ok life and vigour, to give cauſe for ſa 

much deſpair as your ſtaggering pen 
ſeems to forebode, 

I am ſorry I was not at home II 
* muff add thus much, though the ſer- 
« vant is ready mounted at the door] 
«© when Mr. Belford's ſervant came 
« with your affecting letter. I was at 
« Miſs Lloyd's. My mamma ſent it to 
me; and I came home that inſtant, 
But he was gone. He would not ay, 
© it ſeems. Let I wanted to aſk him 
an hundred thouſand queſtions. But 


© why delay I thus my meſſenger? 1 


have a multitude of things to ſay to 
© you—To adviſe with you about!-» 
© You ſhall direct me in every-thing. 
© I will obey the holding up of your 
finger. But, if you leave me-what 
is the world, or any-thing in it, to 
er UE: . 

hh „ Anna Hows! 


The effect this letter had on the lady, 


who is ſo near the end which the fair 


writer ſo much apprehendsand deplores, 


obliged Mrs, Lovick to make many 


breaks in reading it, and many changes 
of voice. . 
This 7s a friend,” ſaid the on” 
lady, {raking the letter in her band, 
kithng it) worth wiſhing to live 
for. — O my dear Anna Howe! 10 
« yninterruptedly ſweet and nod a 
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© been our friendſhip !—But we ſhall 


« one day meet (and this, hope muſt 


« comfort us both) never to part again! 


« Then, diveſted of the ſhades of body, 
« thall we be all light and all mind! 
« Then how unalloyed, how perfect, 
© will be our friendſhip l. Our love then 
« will have one and the ſame adorable 
object, and we ſhall enjoy it and each 
« other to all eternity!“ | : 
dhe faid, her dear friend was fo ear- 


ðveſt for a line or two, that ſhefain would 


write if (he could: and ſhe tried; but to 
nopur ſe, She could diate, however, 
ſhe believed; and deſired Mrs. Lovick 
would take pen and —— Which ſhe 
did, and then ſhe diftated to her. I 


would have withdrawn; but at her de- 


fire taid, N 
She wandered a good deal, at firſt. 


She took notice that ſhe did. And 


when ſhe got into a little train, not 
NN herſelf, ſne apologized to Mrs. 
yick for making her begin again 
and again; and ſaid, that the third 
time thould go, let it be as it would. 


She dictated the farewel part, with- 


out heſitation; and when ſhe came to 


the bleſſing and ſubſcription, ſhe took 


the pen, and, dropping on her knees, 
ſupported by Mrs. Lovick, wrote the 
concluſion; but Mrs. Lovick was forced 
to guide her hand. F. 

-You will find the ſenſe ſurprizingly 
entire, her weakneſs conſidered. | 

I made the meſſenger wait, while I 
tranſcribed it. 
imitate the ſubſcriptive part; and in the 
letter made pauſes, where, to the beſt 
of my remembrance, 'ſhe pauſed. In 
nothing that relates to this admirable 
lady, can I be too minute. 


2 


| © MY DEAREST M188 HOWE, 


1 you muſt not be ſurprized—nor 
| grieved— that Mrs. Lovick 


« writes for me. Although I cannot 
* obey you, and write with my pen, 
yet my heart writes by hers—Accept 
4 . . 

; ls is the neareſt to obedience I 


«4h And now, what. ought I to ſay ? 5 


„What cam I ſay ?- But why thould 
Jou not know the truth? Since ſoon 
* you mouſt—Very ſoon,  . ' 
Do then, and let your tears be 
5 thoſe, if of pity, of joyful pity! for 
fs gas * to ſhed a few, to em- 
Dalm, as I may ſay a fallen bloſſom 


© worthy apothecary;- have juſt 


Ege this your conſolation, as it ig 


dropt on my bended knees, although 


and all female words, though we are * 


I have endeavoured to 


85 ; will return. 
© WEDN. NEAR 4 O'CLOCK. a 
moment arrived, 


| ber, who was as much affected as ſhe; ' 
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© Know then, that the good doctor, 

© and the pious clergyman, and the 

now 

© with joint benedictions taken their | 

© laſtleaveof me: and the former bids / 

me hope Do, my deareſt; let me ſay | 

Hape hope for my enlargement be- 

fore to-morrow's ſun ſet. 
Adieu, therefore, my deareſt friend! 


mine, that in God's good time we 
mall meet in a bleſſed eternity, never 
more to part? — Once more, then, 

© adieu;—and be happy! Which a ge- 

* nerous nature cannot be, unlefs— © 
to it's power—it makes others ſo 
too. a iS 9 


God for ever bleſs you! 


a” a 


rays by 


* ſupported upon them, your obliged, 
« grateful, affettionate, _ . 
A Cet. HaRTrowz.“ 
When I had tranſcribed and ſealed 
this letter, by her direction, I gave it 
to the meſſenger myſelf; who- told me 
that Miſs Howe'waited for nothing bur 
his return, to ſet out for London, 
_ Thy ſervant is juſt come; ſo I will © 
cloſe here. Thoù art a mercileſs ma- 
ſter. The two fellows are battered to 
death by thee, to uſe a female word; 


not ſure of their derivation, have very 
ſignificant meanings. I believe, in 
their hearts, they wiſh the angel in the 
heaven that is ready to receive her, and 
thee at the proper place, that there 
might be an end of their flurries; ano- 
ther word of the ſame gender. — 5 
What a letter haſt thou ſent me 
Poor Lovelace!—1s all the anſwer I 1 


Five o'clock.) Colonel Morden is this N | 


"LETTER XVI. 


MR. BELFORD, IN CONTINUATION. 


Hi te vine 1 Tur LINING, | 
Had but juſt time, in my former, to 
tell you, that Colonel Morden was 


arrived. He was on horſeback, at- 
tended by two ſervants, and alighted 
at the door, juſt as the clock truck ſive. 


Mrs. Smith was then below in her 
back · ſnop, weeping, her huſband witn 
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before, in tears likewiſe; for they had 
been bemoaning one another; joining 
in opinion, that the admirable lady 

Id not live the night over. She 
had told them, it was her opinion too, 
from ſome numbneſſes, which ſhe call- 


ed the forerunners'of death, and from 


an encreaſed inclination to doze. 
- The colonel, as Mrs. Smith told me 


afterwards, aſked with great impatience, 


the moment. he alighted, how Miſs 


Harlowe was? She anſwered; alive; 
but, ſhe feared, drawing on apace. 


4 Good God!“ ſaid he, with his hands 
and eyes lifted up: * Can I ſee her? 
© My name is Morden. I have the 
6 honour to be nearly related to hey,— 


Step u 
4 is 2 ble, I hope] that J am here. 
Who is with her?“ 

Nobody but her nurſe, and Mrs. 


© Lovick, a widow gentlewoman, WhO 
6 3s. as carefil of her, as if ſhe were 


6 her mother. 


he, or ſhe is not careful at all“ 
© Except a gentleman be with her, 
4 one Mr. Belford,” continued Mrs. 


bs © who has been the beſt friend 
6, | | 


e has had. 5 
21 Mr. Bel ford be with her, ſurely 


© I'may—But pray ſtep up, and let Mr. - 
© Belford know, that I ſhall take it for 


6 a favour to {peak with him firſt.” 
Mrs. Smith came up to me in my 
new apartment. I had but juſt dif- 
2 your, ſervant, and was aſking 
er nurſe if I might be again admitted? 
Who anſwered, that ſhe was dozing in 
the elbow-chair, having refuſed to lie 
down, ſaying, ſhe ſhould ſoon, ſhe 
hoped, lie down for good. / 
he colonel, who is really a fine gen- 
tleman, received me with great polite- 
neſs. After the firſt compliments, 
My kinſwoman, Sir,“ ſaid he, * is 
more obliged to you than to any of 
her on family. For my part, I have 
© been endeavouring to move ſo many 
rocks in her favour; and, little think - 
ing the dear creature ſo very bad, 
© have neglefted to attend her, as I 
© ought to have done the moment I ar- 
©. rived; and. would; had I known how 
© 11] ſhe was, and what a tatk I ſhould 
© have had with the family.— But, Sir, 
your friend has been exceſſively to 


© blame; and you being ſo intimately 


© his friend, has made her fare the 
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Mrs, Lovick having left them a little 


, 4in 4 and let her know [ She 


© worſe for your civilities to her. 
But are there no hopes of her reco. 
very?“ | | 

The doors have left her with the 
melancholy declaration, that there 
© are none. 

Has ſhe had good attendance, gir: 
* Aſkilful phyſician ? I hear theſe good 
folks have been very civil and oblig. 
© ing to her,” | 
Who could be otherwiſe?' fad 
Mrs. Smith, weeping: * ſhe is the 
6 ſweeteſt lady in the world!? 

The character, faid the colonel, 
lifting up his eyes and one hand, * that 
6 the has from every living creature! 
Good God! How could your accurſed 
© friend. > | 

And how could her cruel parents? 
interrupted J.“ We may as eaſily ac- 


count for him, as for them.“ 


Too truel' returned he, * the vile. 
* neſs of the profligates of our ſex con. 
* ſidered, whenever they can get any 


| of the other into their power. 
And more careful too, interrupted 


I ſatisfied him about the care that had 
been taken of her, and told him of the 
friendly and even paternal attendance 


ſhe had had from Dr. H. and Mr, 


Goddard, | 

He was impatient to attend her, hav- 
ing not ſeen her, as he ſaid, ſince ſhe 
was twelve years old; and that then ſhe 


gave promiles of being one of the fineſt 
women in England. 


She quas ſo, replied I, * a very 
* few months ago: and, though ema- 
* ciated, ſhe will appear to you to have 
confirmed thoſe promiſes : for her 
features are ſo regular and exact, her 
proportion ſo fine, and her manner ſo 
„ inimitably graceful, that were ſhe _ 
© only ſkin and bone, ſhe muſt be a 
beauty. e 

Mrs. Smith, at his requeſt, ſtept vp, 
and brought us down word, that Mis. 
Lovick and her nurſe were with her; 
and that ſhe was in ſo ſound a ſleep, 
leaning upon the former in her elbow- 
chair, that ſhe neither heard her enter 
the room, nor go out, T he colonel 
begged, if not improper, that he might 
ſee her, though ſleeping. He ſaid, that 
his impatience would not Jet him 
till ſhe awaked. Vet he would not have 
her diſturbed; and ſhould be glad to 
contemplate” her ſweet features, when 
ſhe ſaw nothim; and aſked, if ſne thought 
he could not go in, and come out, with 
out diſturbing her ? | 
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Che believed he might, ſhe anſwered; calls it, which, as I have heretofore © 
for her chair's back was towards the obſerved, ſtands under one of the win 
farts od aw et ain dos. This. ſcreen was placed there, 

le (aid, he would take care to with - at the time ſhe found herſelf obliged to 
draw, if ſhe awoke, that his ſudden take to her chamber; and in the depth ; 
appearance might pot ſurprize her. of our concern, and the fulneſsof other 
Ms. Smith, ſtepping up before us, diſcourſe.at, our firſt interview, I had 
bid Mrs. Lovick and the nurſe not ſtir; forgotten to apprize the colonel of what 
when we entered: and then we went up he would probably fee, or 
- ſoftly together, -. + * = © 6 


og Retiring thither, he drew out his 
We beheld the lady in a eharming at- handkerchief, and overwhelmed with 
titude. Dreſſed, as I told you before; grief, ſeemed unable to ſpeak: but, on 
in her virgin white, ſhe was ſitting. in | caſting his eye behind the ſcreen, he 
her elbow-chair, Mrs. . Lovick cloſe ſoon brake ſilence; for, ſtruck with 
by her, in another. chair, with her left the ſhape of the coffin, he lifted up a 


f arm round her neck, ſupporting it, ag purpliſh- coloured cloth that was ſpreaa 
it were; for, it ſeems, the lady had bid over it, and, ſtarting back, Good 
| ber do ſo, faying, ſhe had been a mo- © God!” faid he, © what's here? . 


tber to ber, and ſhe would delight her- Mrs. Smith ſtanding next him, : 
elf in thinking ſhe was in her mam=«= Why, ſaid he, with great emotion, 


b ma's arms; for ſhe found herſelf drow- is my coufin-fuffered to indulge her 
ly; perhaps, ſhe ſaid, for the laſt time * ſad reflections with ſuch an object be- 
« ſhe mould be ſo . © fore her? OE 3 8. ö 


One faded cheek reſted upon the good * Alas! Sir,“ replied the good wo. 
woman's boſom, the kindly warmth of man, who ſhould controul her? We 
| 2 had 3 . with a faint, are all ſtrangers about her, in a man- 

t charming fluſh; the other paler, ner: and yet we have expoſt lated 
and hollow, as'if already iced Se by with her obed this {ad — rr 
death, Her hands white as the lily, + TLought, ſaid I, (ſtepping ſoftly 
with her meandring veins more tran- up to him, the lady again falling into 
ſparently blue than ever I had ſeen even a doze) to have apprized you of this. 
hers; (veins ſo ſoon, alas! tobechoak- I was here when it was br ein, 
ed up by the congealment of that purple and never was fo ſhocked in my life. 
ſtream, which already ſo languidly But ſhe had none of her friends about 
8 flows through them!) © her, and no reaſon to hope for any of 
her hands hanging lifeleſsly, one be- them to come near her; and, aſſured 
fore her, the other graſped by the right- © ſhe ſhould repelled... he 3 
hand of the kind widow, whoſe tears ſolved to leave 20 litcle as poſſible, 

en the 3 3 a 2 — to hat Wd to her 
| | | ; © perſon; to her executor. But it i 
by te _ bees and Aber __ C, 5 a ſhock ing object * — 
bly to the good woman, or what ſne it be to ebery- body elſe,” . i 
Jews 10g diſturb her to wipe off, or to! . '* Curſe upon the hard-heartedneſs of | 
change her poſture: her aſpeck was: thoſe, ſaid he, © who occaſioned her- 
ee yet ber Dec e e matt he deen en 
| | -and-then, r ſleep feli! er reflections have 
_ (x; her breath indeed ſhort; .* been, all the time ſhe; was thinking 
la NN tolerably free, and not *,of it, and giving orders about it? 
3 8 a dying perſunn And what muſt they be, every time 
+ $ heart : moving attitude ſhe ap- ; ſhe turns her head towards it? Thee 
m_ ta us when we approached-her,- uncommon genius's—But indeed ſhe _ 
oa * to have her lovely face be. N rene in it; had 
J a r HO RARE 8 
The colonel, ſighing often, gazed - The lady fetched à profound figh, 
upon her with hie arms. folded, and and; 4 it books af ou * 
waththe moſt profound and affectionate and the colonel then withdrew Farther * 
= till at laſt, on her i behind the ſcreen, that his ſudden ap- 
— es ing her breath with greater dif- pearance might not ſurprize her. 
thy Weg ary toaſcreen, Where am 1!*-faid ſne. W How? 
4 Was drawn bęfarr her houſe; as five 5 drowly I amy How long have IL doz- 
WV. 1 e | Led? 
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£ ed?— Don't go, Sir,“ (for I was re- 
tiring.) © I am very ſtupid, and ſhall 
© be more and more fo, I ſuppoſe.” 
She then offered to raiſe herſelf; but 
being ready to faint through weakneſs, 
was forced to fit down again, reclinin 
her head on her chair back; and, after 
a few moments, I believe now, my 


4 good friends, ſaid ſhe, all your 
kind trouble will ſoon be over, I. 


© have ſlept, but am not refreſhed, and 


my fingers ends ſeem numbed have 
© no feeling!' (holding them up) 
— + *Tis time to ſend the letter to my 


good Norton,” 
© Shall I, Madam, ſend my ſervant 
© poſt with it?” , LEE RB 
O no, Sir, I thank you. It will 
© reach the dear woman too ſoon (as ſhe 


..© will think) by the poſt.* 


I told her this was not poſt- day. 
Is it Wedneſday ftill,” ſaid ſhe: 


goes: but very tediouſly, tis plain. 
And now I think I mult ſoon take to 
my bed, All will be moſt conveni- 
ently, and with leaſt trouble, over 
there—Will it not, Mrs. Lovick ?— 
I think, Sir, turning to me, I have 
left nothing to theſe laſt incapacitat- 
ing hours. Nothing either to ſay or 
to do. I bleſs God, I have not. If 


Can you, Sir, remind me of any-thing 
neceſſary to be done or ſaid to make 
your office eaſy ??. - 
If. Madam, your coufin Morden 
ſhould come, you would be glad to 
© ſee him, I preſume ?? 

- © Tam too weak to wiſh to ſee my 
- couſin now. It would but diſcom- 
poſe me, and him too. Yet, if he 
come while I can ſee, I will ſee him, 


favours, and for his preſent kind in- 
- tentions to me. Has any-body been 

here from him ?* ꝰ | 

© He has called, and will be here, 


©. Madam, in half an hour; but he 
_ ©. feared to ſurprize you. | 


© Nothing can ſurprize me now, ex- 
cept my mamma were to favour me 
with her laſt bleſſing in perſon. That 
would be a welcome ſurprize to me 


purpoſely to town to ſee me? 
Ves, Madam. I took the liberty 


© to let him know, by a line laſt Mon- 
day, how ill you were.“ | 
Lou are very kind, Sir. I am and 
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Bleſs mel I know not how the time 


I had, how unhappy ſhould I be! 


were it but to thank him for former 


for, ſupporting 
elbows of the chair, ſhe attempted to 


even yet. But did my couſin come 


© have been greatly obliged to you, 
© But I think 1 hall be * * 
© him now, becauſe he will be concern. 
ed to ſee me. And yet; as I am not 
* ſoillas I ſhall preſently be—the ſooner 
© he comes, the better. But if he come, 
* what ſhall I do about the ſcreen ? He 
vill chide me, very probably; and 1 
cannot bear chiding now. Perhaps, 
[leaning upon Mrs. Lovick and Mrs. 
Smith] * Ican walk into the next apart. 
© ment to receive him.” | 
She motioned to riſe; but was ready 
to faint again, and forced to ſit ſtil]. 
The colonel was in a perfect agita- 
tion behind the ſcreen, to hear this diſ- 
courſe; and twice, unſeen by his cou- 
fin, was coming from it towards her; 
but retreated, for fear of ſurprizing her 
too much. | | 
I ſtept to him, and favoured his re- 
treat; ſhe only ſaying, ©* Are you go- 
ing, Mr. Belford ? Are you ſent for 
* down? Is my couſin come ?* For ſhe 


heard ſomebody ſtep ſoftly acroſs the 
room, and thought it to be me; her 


hearing being more perfect than her 
ſight. . 
I told her, I believed he was; and ſhe 


ſaid, We muſt make the beſt of it, 
Mrs. Lovick— and Mrs. Smith.—-l 


© ſhall otherwiſe moſt grievouſly ſhock 
my poor couſin: for he loved medear- 
ly once. Pray give me a few of the 
octor's laſt drops in water, to keep 
up my ſpirits for this one interview; 
and that is all, I believe, that can 
concern me now. 


The colonel (who heard all this) ſent 
in his name; and I, pretending to go 


down to him, introduced the afflited 
ntleman; ſhe having firſt ordered the 
creen to be put as cloſe to the window 
as poſſible, that he might not ſee what 
was behind itz while he, having heard 


what ſhe had ſaid about it, was deter- 
mined to take no notice of it. 
He folded the angel in his arms 2s 


ſhe ſat, dropping down on one knee; 
herſelf upon the two 


riſe, but could not. * Excuſe, my dear 
© couſin,” ſaid ſhe, * excuſe me, that 
© cannot ſtand 'up—TI did nut expect 
© this favour now. But I am glad 0 


© this opportunity to thank you for all 


your generous goodneſs to me. 


I never, my beſt-beloved and dear- 


© eſt couſin,” ſaid he, (with ou run- 


T . : that 
ning over) © ſhall forgive my elf * 
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t did not attend you ſooner, Little 
© did I think you were ſo ill; nor do 
« any of your friends believe it, I 
they did— | 8 
« If they did,“ repeated ſhe, inter- 
rupting him, © I ſhould have had more 
« compaſſion from them. I am ſure I 
« ſhould, But pray, Sir, how did you 
leave them? Are you reconciled to 
« them? If you are not, I beg, if you 
© love your poor Clariſſa, that you will: 
for every widenedCifference augments 
but my fault; ſince that is the foun- 
« dation of all.“. | ; 
© I had been expecting to hear from 
them in your favour, my dear couſin,” 
faid he, for ſome hours, when this 
« oentleman's letter arrived, which 
« Paſtened me up; but I have the ac - 
© count of your grandfather's eſtate to 


make up with you, and have bills and 


© drafts upon their banker for the ſums 
due to you; which they deſire you 


© may receive, left you ſhould have oc- ' 


© cahon for money. And this is ſuch 
an earneſt of an approaching recon - 
© ciliation, that I dare to anſwer for all 
© the reſt being according to your 
c withes, if—" EI r 
Ahl Sir,” interrupted ſhe, with fre- 
quent breaks and pauſes, © I wiſh, I 
© wiſh, this does not rather ſhew, that 
© were I to live, they would have no- 
thing more to ſay to me. I never had 


©.any pride in being independent of 


them: all my actions, when I might 
© have made myſelf more independent, 
© ſhew this — But what avail theſe re- 
© fletions now?) I only beg, Sir, that 


© you—and this gentleman to whom 


© am exceedingly obliged will adjuſt 
© thoſe matters according to the will 
© Thave written. Mr. Belford will ex- 
© cuſe me; but it was in truth more ne- 


© of giving him the trouble he ſokindly 
* accepts, — Had I had the happineſs to 
© ſre you, my couſin, ſooner—or to 
* know that you ſtill honoured me with 
© your regard—T' ſhould riot have had 
© the aſſurance to aſk this favour, of 
© bim,—But—though the friend of 
Mr. Lovelace, heis a man of honour, 
* and he will make peace rather than 
break it. And, my dear couſin, let 
me beg of you—to contribute your 
* part to it and remember, that, while 
* Thaye nearer relations than my couſin 
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my wrongs upon him who has been 
© the occaſion of them. But I wrate to 
© you my mind on this ſubject, and my 
< reaſons; and I hope I need not fur- 
© ther urge them. 1 

1 I muſt do Mr. Lovelace ſo much 
« juſtice,” anſwered he, wiping his eyes, 


© as to witneſs, how ſincerely he repents 


( 


© the amends in his power. He owns 


© bis wickedneſs, and your merit. If 
© he did not, I could not paſs it over, 


© though you have vearer relations: 
© for, my dear couſin, did not your 
« grandfather leave me in truſt for you? 
And ſhould I think myſelf, concerned 
© for your fortune, and not for your 


© honour? But ſince he is ſo defirous 


* to do you juſtice, I have the leſs to 
* ſay; and you may make yourſelf. en- 
© tirely eaſy on that account. 


I thank you—thank you, Sir,“ ſaid 


ſhe :—* All is now as I wiſhed: but I 
am very faint—very weak. I am 
* forry I cannot hold u 


© viſit: but it will not be And 
ſaying this, ſhe ſunk down in hey chair, 
and was filent. 3 | 


Hereupon we both withdrew, leavi ng 


word, that we would be at the Bedfo 


Head, if any-thing extraordinary hap- 


pened. 


We beſpoke a little repaſt, having 


neither of us dined; and, while it was 
getting ready, you may gueſs at the 
ay ts of our diſcourſe. Both joined 
in lamentation for the lady's deſperate 
ſtate: admired her manifold excellen- 
ces: ſeverely condemned you, and her 


friends. Yet, to bring him into better 


opinion of you, I read to him ſome 


paſſages from your laſt letters, which * 
* ceſlity than choice, that made methink ft 


ewed your concern for the wrongs 


you had done her, and your deep re- 


morſe; and he ſaid, It was a dreadful 


thing to labour under the ſenſe of a 
guilt ſo irremediable. „ 
We procured Mr. Goddard (Dr. H. 


not being at home) once more to viſit 


her, and to call upon us in his return. 
He was ſo good as to do ſo; but he ta- 
ried with her not ſive minutes; and told 


us, That ſhe was drawing on apace ; 
that he feared ſhe would not live till 
morning; and that ſhe wiſhed to ſee 
Colonel Morden direct). 

The colonel made excuſes where none 


were needed; and though our little re- 


7 E fection 


him of his ungrateful baſeneſs to you, 
© and how ready he is to make you all 


that I can- - 
© not better deſerve the honour of this 
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fection was Juſt brought in, he went 


away immediately. 


I could not touch a morſel; and took 


pen and ink to amuſe myſelf, and ohlige 
ou; knowing how impatient you 


would be for a few lines: for, from 
what I have recited, you will fee it 
was impoſſible I could withdraw to 
write, when your ſervant came at half 


an hour after five, or have an oppor- 


tunity for it till now; and /ig is ac- 
cidental : and yet your poor fellow was 


afraid to go away with the verbal meſ- 


fage I ſent; importing, as no doubt he 
told you, that the colonel was with us, 
the lady exceſſively ill, and that I could 


not ſtir to write a line. 


E enen 
Tk colonel ſent to me afterwards, 
to tell me, that the lady having beenin 
convulſions, he was ſo much diſfor- 
dered, that he could not poſſibly attend 
me. | 
I have ſent every half-hour to know 
how ſhe does : and juſt now I have'the 


3 to hear, that her convulſions 


ave left her; and that ſhe is gone to 


reſt in a much quieter way than could 


be expected. | | 

Her poor couſin is very much indiſ- 
poſed; yet will not ſtir out of the houſe 
while ſhe is in ſuch a way; but intends 
to lie down on aꝰ couch, having refuſed 
any other accommodation, | 


LETTER xvII. 


MR. BELFORD. IN CONTINUATION. 


| sohO, SIX O'CLOCK, SEPT. 7. 
N Hg lady is ſtill alive. The co- 

lonel having juſt ſent his ſervant 
to let me know that ſhe enquired after 


me about an hour ago, 1 am dreſſing to 


attend her. Jgel begs of me to diſpatch 
him back, though but with one line to 


gratify your preſent impatience. He 


expects, he ſays, to find you at Knightſ- 
bridge, let him make what hafte he can 
back ; and if he has not a line or two 


to pacify you, he is afrgid you will 


piſtol him; for he apprehends that you 
are hardly .yourſelf, I therefore diſ- 
patch this; and will have another ready 


as ſoon as I can, with particulars. But 


ou muſt have a little patience; for 
how can I withdraw every half-hour to 
write, if I am admitted to the lady's 


prelence, or if I am with the colonel? ? 


Ul 


SMITRA's, EIGHT IN THE MORNING, 
Tux lady is in a flamber, Mrs. 
Lovick, who ſat up with her, ſays, ſhe 
had a better night than was expected; 
for although ſhe ſlept little; ſhe ſeemed 
eaſy ; and the eaſier for the pious frame 
ſhe was in; all her waking moments 
being taken up in devotion, or in an 
ejaculatory ſilence ; her hands and eyes 
often lifted up, and her lips movin 
with a fervour worthy of theſe her laſt 
hours. e NNE be | 

; | TEN O'CLOCK, 
THE colonel being earneſt to ſee his 
couſin as ſoon as ſhe awoke, we were 
both admitted. We obſerved in her, 
as ſoon as we entered, ſtrong ſymptoms 
of her approaching diſſolution, notwith- 
ſtanding what the women had flattered 
us with from her laſt nig's 's tranquil. 
lity. The colonel and I, each loth to ſay 
what we thought, looked upon one ano- 
ther with melancholy countenances, 
The colonel told her, He ſhould ſend 
a ſervant to her uncle Antony's, for 
ſome papers he had left there; and aſked, 
If ſhe had any commands that way? 
She thought not, ſhe ſaid, ſpeaking 
more inwardly than ſhe did the day be- 
fore. She had indeed a letter ready to 
be ſent to her good Norton; and there 
was a requeſt intimated in it : but it 


was time enough, if the requeſt were 


ſignified to thoſe whom it concerned 
when all was over. However, it might 
be ſent them by the ſervant who was 
going that way. And ſhe cauſed it to be 
given to the colonel for that purpoſe. 
Her breath being very ſhort, ſhe de- 
fired another pillow. Having two be- 
fore, this made her in a manner fit w 
in her bed; and ſhe ſpoke then wit 
more diſtinctneſs; and, ſecing us great- 
ly concerned, forgot her own ſufferings 
to comfort us; and a charming lecture 
ſhe gave us, though a brief one, upon 


the happineſs of a timely preparation, 


and upon the hazards of a late repent- 
ance, when the mind, as ſhe obſerved, 
was ſo much weakened, as wel} as the 
body, as to render a poor ſoul hardly 
able to contend with it's natural in- 
Shanties,. s.. . 

I beſeech ye, my good friends, 
proceeded ſhe, © mourn not for one who 
* mourns-not, nor has caufe to mourn, 
© for herſelf. On the contrary, reſolce 
© with me, that all my worldly troubles 
© are ſo near their end,—Believe me, 
* Sirs, that I would not, if Lights 


( Ho OT 


* CLARISSA' 


« chuſe to live, although the pleaſanteſt 
« part of *my life were to come over 
again; and yet eighteen years of it, 


* « out of nineteen, have been wery plea- 


« fant. To be ſo much expoſed to 
« temptation, and to be ſo liable to fail 
in the trial, who would not re»ice, 
« that all her dangers are-over!—All I 
© wiſhed was. pardon and bleſſing from 
« my dear parents. Eaſy as my de- 


« parture ſeems to promiſe to be, it 


« would have been ſtill eaſier, had I 


had that pleaſure, Bur GOD AL- 


© MIGHTY WOULD NOT LET ME 

© DEPEND FOR COMFORT UPON ANY 

© BUT HIMSELF." „„ 
She then repeated her requeſt, in the 


moſt earneſt manner, to her couſin, that 


he would not Heighten her fault, by 
ſeeking to“ avenge her death; to me, 
that I would endeavour to make up all 


breaches, and uſe the power I had with 
my friend, to prevent all future miſ- 


chiefs from him, as well as that which 
this truſt might give me, to prevent any 


to him. | | 


She made ſome excuſes to her couſin, 
for having not been able to alter her 
will, to join him in the executorſhip 
with me; and to e, for the trouble the 
had given, and yet ſhould give me. 
dhe had fatigued herſelf ſo much, 
(growing ſenſibly weaker) that ſhe ſunk 
her head upon «her pillows, ready to 
faint; and we withdrew to the window, 
looking upon one another ; but could 
Not tell what to ſay;. and yet both 
ſeemed inclinable to ſpeak: but the 


motion paſſed over in ſilence. Our 


eyes only ſpoke; and that in a man- 
ner neither's were uſed to; mine, at 
leaſt, not till I knew this admirable 
creature N | 
The colonel withdrew to diſmiſs his 
meſſenger, and ſend away the letter to 
Mrs. Norton. I took the opportunity 


_ toretire likewiſe; and to write thus 


far, And Joel returning to take it; 1 


now cloſe here. 
ELEVEN O'CLOCK. 
5 
2 _ LET TE R XVII. 
MR. BELPORD. IN CONTINUATION. 


THE colanel tells me, That he has 
. written to Mr. John Harlowe, by 


lui ſer vant, that they might (| pare them- 


\ & 


. 1 B : * 


HARLOWE. 4137 


ſelves the trouble of debating. about a 
reconciliation; for that his dear couſin 
would probably be no more, before they 
could reſolve. 1 2 en 
He aſked me after his couſyr's means 
of ſubſiſting; and whether ſhe had ac - 
cepted of any favour from me: he was 
ſure, he ſaid, ſhe would not from vou. 0 
I acquainted him with the truth of her 
parting with ſome of her apparel. 
This wrung his heart; and bitterly 


. : 


did he exclaim-as well againſt you, as 


againſt her implacable relations. 


He wiſhed he had not come to Eng- 


land at all, or had come ſooner; and 


hoped I would apprize him of the whole 


mournful ſtory, at a proper ſeaſon. He 
added, that he had thoughts, when he 
came over, of fixing here for the re- 
mainder of his days: but now, as it 
was impoſſible his couſin could recover, 
he would go abroad again, and reſettle 
himſelf at Florence or Leghorn, 


Fl 


Tur lady has been giving orders, 


with great preſence of mind, about her 
body; directing her nurſe and her maid 


of the houſe to put her into her coffin 


as ſoon as ſhe is cold. Mr. Belford, 


ſhe ſaid, would know the reſt by her 
will, | SEAN. 
W Wi 


Snux has juſt now given from her bo- 


ſom, where ſhe always wore it, a mi- 


niature 1323 ſet in gold of Miſs 
e gave it to Mrs. Lovick, de- 


Howe: 
ſiring her to fold it up in white pa 
and direct it, © To Charler' Hithihes, 
« Eſq.” and to give it to me, when ſhe 
was departed, for that gentleman. - - 
dhe looked upon the picture, before 


ſhe gave it her“ Sweet and gver- 


amiable Friend Companion. — Siſter— 
© Lower” ſaid ſhe And kiſſed it four 


ſeveral times, once at each tender ap- 


pellation. 


".Yo ur, other ſervant is come. Well 


may you be impatient! — Well may 
you: But do youthink I can leave off 


in the middle of a converſation, to run 


and ſet down what offers, and ſend it 


away piece-meal as I write? —If I 
could, muſt I not loſe one half, while 1 


put down the other? 
This event is nearly as intereſting to 
me as it is to you. If yob are more 
grieved than I, there can be but one 
reaſon for it; and that's at your heart ! 
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— had rather loſe all the friends I have 
in the world, (yourſelf in the number) 
than this divine lady; and ſhall be un- 
happy whenever I think of her ſuffer- 
| Ings, and of her merit; though I have 

nothing to reproach myſelf by reaſon 
of the | Hooks | 1 80 

I ſay not this, juſt now, ſo much to 
reflect — — you, as to expreſs my own 
grief; though your conſcience, I ſup- 
poſe, will make you think otherwiſe. 
Your poor fellow, who ſays, that he 
begs for his life in deſiring to be diſ- 
patched back with a letter, tears this 
from me—Elſe perhaps (for I am juſt 


Fent for down) a quarter of an hour 


would make you— not 2a/y indeed 
but certain And that, in a fate like 
yours, to a mind like yours, is a relief. 


THURSPAY AFTERNOON, 4 O'CLOCK. 
LETTER XIX. 
MR. BELFORD, To RICHARD MOW- 


THURSDAY AFTERNOONe | 


DEAN MOWBRAY, 


1 Am glad to hear you are in town. 


Throw yourſelf, the moment this 
comes to your hand, (if poſſible with 


Tourville) in the way of the man who 
leaſt of all men deſerves the love of the 


worthy heart; but moſt that of thine 
and Tourville; elſe, the news I ſhall 
moſt probably ſend him within an hour 
or two, will make annihilation the 
greateſt bleſſing he has to wiſh for. 


You will find him between Piccadilly 


and Kenſington, moſt probably on 
horſeback, riding backwards and for- 
wards in a crazy way; or put up, per- 
haps, at ſome inn or tayern in the way; 
a waiter poſſibly, if ſo, watching for 
his ſeryant's return to him from me, 
* 


His man Will is juſt come to me. 


He will carry this to you in his way 
back, and be your director. 
in a coach, or any how, Your being 
with him may fave-either his or a ſer- 
vant's life. - See the bleſſed effects of 
triumphant libertiniſm ] — Sooner or 
later it comes home to us, and all con- 
cludes in gall and bitterneſs Adieu. 


J. BELFORD, 


CLARISSA 


Hie away 


HARLOWE. 
"LETTER xx. 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 
FORD, ESQ. 


Oel SE upon the colonel, and 
\ 4 curſe upon the writer of the laſt 
letter I received, and upon all the world! 
Thou to pretend to be as much inte- 
reſted in my Clariſſa's fate as myſelf! 
»Tis well for one of us, that this was 


not ſaid to me, inſtead of written—Liy. 
ing or dying, ſhe is mine—and only 


mine. Have I not earned her dearly? 
Is nat damnation likely to be the 
purchaſe to me, though a happy eier- 
nity will be hers? 10 | 
An eternal ſeparation -O God - 
God! How can I bear that thought! 
But yet there is life! — Vet, therefore, 


Ci 


hope—Enlarge my hope, and thou ſhalt 


be my good genius, and I will forgive 
thee every-thing. 5 
For this laſt time But it muſt not, 


all not, be the /aff—Let me hear, the 
moment thou receiveſt this hat I an 


to be For, at preſent, I am 
The moſt miſer ablgggf nen. 


ROSE AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE, 
5 O'CLOCK. 


My fellow tells me, that thou art 
ſending Mowbray and Tourville 
to me. I want them not. My ſoul's 

| ſick of them, and of all the world; 
but moſt of myſelf. Yet, as they 
ſend me word they will come to 
me immediately, I will wait for 
them, and for thy next.—0 Bel- 
ford! let it not be But haſten it, 
haſten it, be what it may. | 


LETTER xXx. 


MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ, | 


FEVEN O'CLOCK, THURSDAY 

0 | EVENING, SEPT» 7+ 
1 Have only to ſay at preſent - Thou 
wilt do well to take a tour to Paris; 


or wherever elſe thy deſtiny ſhall lead 


thee! !! ets 
TE. | Join BELFORD- 
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LETTER XXIL 


AR MOWERAY, TO JOHN BEL- 
e ond, „ Ht 


* || OxXIRIDGE, rr. 7, BETWEEN 11 
WEIS AND 12 AT NIGHT» +, 
DE R JACK, 2 : 835 
. Send by. poor Lovelace's deſire, for 
1 particulars of the fatal breviate 
thouſenteſt him this night. He cannot 
bear to ſet pen to paper; yet wants to 
know fo minute paſſage of Miſs 
Harlowe's departure. Let, why he 
ſhould, '1 cannot ſee; for if -ſhe is 
gone, ſhe is gone; and who can help it? 


my life. What great matters has ſhe 
ſuffered, that grief ſhould. kill hec 
+I wiſh the poor fellow had never 
known her. From firſt to laſt, what 


ing fellow has been halt loſt to us ever 
ſince he purſued her, And what is there 
n one woman more than another, for 
matter of that? e 
It was well we were with him when 
your note came. You ſhewed your 
true friendſhip in your foreſight, Why, 
| jacks the poor fellow was quite beſide 
himſelf—Mad as any man ever was in 
Solis 3 
Will brought him the letter juſt af- 
ter we had joined him at the Bohemia 
Head; where he had left word at the 


Roſe at Knightſbridge he ſhould be; 


for he had been ſauntering up and 
down, backwards and forwards, ex- 


pecting us, and his fellow. Will, as 


ſoon as he delivered it, got out of his 


way; and when he opened it, neyer 


eh a piece of ſcenery, He trem- 


dled like a devil at receiving it: fum- 


bled at the ſeal, his fingers in a palſy, 
like Tom Doleman's; his hand ſhake, 
make, ſhake, that he tore the letter in 
two, before he could come at the con- 
tents:- and, when he had re'd them, off 
went his hat to one corner of the room, 
bis wig to the other Damnation 
* ſeize the world l' and a whole volley 
of ſuch-like: execratious wiſhes; run- 


ning up and down the room, and 


throwing up the ſaſh; and pulling it 
down, and ſmiting his forehead with 
hie double fiſt, with ſuch force as 


would have felled an ox, and ſtamping : 


nd bearing, that the landlord ran in, 


N 


CLARISSA HARLO WE. 


I ſhal love 
and he hit me a damned dowſe of the 
chops, as made my noſe bleed. Twas 
well *twas he; for I hardly knew how 


I never heard of ſuch a woman in. 


trouble ſhe has coſt him! The charm- 


you know, 


the diſtraction ſcene. for ſome time. 
In vain was all Jemmy or I could 
ſay to him. I offered one to take hold 
of this hands, . becauſe he-was going to 


do bimſelf a miſchief, as I believed; 


looking about for his piſtals, which he 


had-laid upon the tahle, but which 
Will, unſeen, had taken out with 


him, 5 faithful honeſt dog, that Willl 
for ever love the fellow for it] 


to take it. c 
Jemmy raved at him, and told him, 
How wicked it was in him, to be ſo 
brutiſh to abuſe a friend, and run mad 
for a woman. And then he ſaid, He 
was ſorry for it; and then Will yen+ 
tured in with: 1 
the dog rejoiced, as I could ſee by his 
look, that I had it rather than he. 
And fo, by degrees, we brought 


him a little to his reaſon, and he pro- ; 


miſed to behave more like a man. And 
ſo I forgave him: and we rode on in 
the dark to here at Doleman's. - And 


we all tried to-ſhame him out of his 


mad ungovernable fooliſhneſs : for we 


told him, as how ſhe was but a woman 
. and an obſtinate perverſe woman toog 
and how could he help it? 


And you know, Jack, (As we told 
him, moreover) that it was a ſhame to 
manhood, for a man, who had ſerved 
twenty and twenty women as bad or 
worſe, let him have ſerved Miſs Har- 
lowe never ſo bad, ſhould give himſelf 


ſuch. obfropulous airs, becauſe the 


would die: and we adviſed him never 
to attempt a woman proudiof her cha- 


racter and ict as they call it, any 


more: for why? The conqueſt did not 
pay trouble; and what was there in 
one woman more than another? Hay, 


comforted him, and adyiſed him. 


Bot yet his damned addled pate runs 
upon this lady as much now ſhe's dead, 

as it did when the was living. For, I 
ſuppoſe, Jack, it is no joke: ſhe is 
fide dead? IL'n't ſhe? | 


certainly and bana | 
If not, thou deſerveſt to be doubly 
damned for thy fooling, I tell thee 
that. So be will have” me write for 
particulars of her departure. | 


account, A ſqueamiſh puppy! How 
loye unmans and ſoftens ! And ſuch a 


He won't bear the word, dead on any. 


noble 


— 


and faſter out again. And this Was wg 


ater and a towel; and 


Mx 


Jack! — And thus we 


1140 


noble fellow as this too! Rot him for an 
ideot, and an oaf! I have no patience 
with the fooliſh duncical dog—Upon 
my ſoul, I have not! 

So ſend the account, and let him 
howl over it, as IJ ſuppaſe he will. 

But he muſt and ſhall go abroad: 
and in a month or two'Jemmy, and 
you, and I, will join him, and he'll 
ſoon get the better of this chicken- 
hearted folly, never fear; and will then 
be aſhamed of himſelf: and then we'll 
not ſpare him; though noa, poor fe]. 


Jo, it were pity to lay on him ſo thick” 


as hedeſerves. Anddothou, till then, 
ſpare all reflections upon him; for, it 
ſeems, thou haſt aworked bim unmerci- 
fully. 15 

I was willing to give thee ſome ac- 
count of 'the hand we have had with 
the tearing fellow, Who had certainly 
been a loſt man, had we not been with 
him;. or he would have killed ſome- 
body or other. I have no doubt of it. 
And now he is but very middling; fits 
grinning like a man in ſtraw; curſes 
and ſwears, and is confounded gloomy : 
and creeps into holes and corners, like 
an old hedge - hog hunted for his greaſe. 
And fo adieu, Jack, Tourville, 
and all of us, wiſh for thee; for no 
dne has the influence upon him that 
thou haſt, : 
| R. MOW IRAN. 


As I promiſed him that I would 

_ write for the particulars above- 

faid, I write this after all are gone 

to bed; and the fellow is to fet out 
with it by day-break. 


LETTER XXIII. 


Mk, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
Ny ACE, 88D: 

5 L » ESQ+ 
THURSDAY NIR. 


| 12 as well try to write; ſinee, 


were I to go to bed, I ſhall not. 


deep! I never had ſuch a weight of 
grief upon my mind in my life, as 
upon the demiſe of this admirable wo- 
man; whoſe ſoul is now rejoicing in 
the regions of light. £8 
You may be glad to know the parti- 
eulars of her happy exit. I will * 
4 


% proceed; for all is huſh and fail 


"CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


the family retired; but not one of 
them, and leaſt of all her poor couſin, 
I dare ſay, to reſt. _. 

At four o' clock, as J mentioned in 
my laſt, I was ſent for down; and, ag 
thou uſedſt to like ny deſcriptions, ] 


will give thee the woeful ſcene that pre.. 
ſented itſelf to me, as I approached 


the bed. 3 
The colonel was the firſt that took 
my attention, kneeling on the ſide of 
the bed, the lady's right- hand in both 
his, which his face covered, bathin 
it with his tears; although ſhe had been 


comforting him, as the women fince 


told me, in elevated ftrains, but bro- 


ken accents. 


On the other ſide of the bed ſat the 
good widow; her face overwhelmed 
with tears, leaning her head againſt 
the bed's head in a moſt diſconſolate 
manner; and turning her face to me, 
as ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, O, Mr, Bel- 
ford, cried ſhe, with folded hands 
The dear lady—' A heavy fob per- 
mitted her not to ſay more. 

Mrs. Smith, with claſped fingers, 


and uplifted eyes, as if imploring help 
from the Only Power which conld give 


it, was. kneeling down at the bed's 


feet, tears in large drops trickling 
down her cheeks. : 


Her nurſe was kneeling between the 
widow and Mrs. Smith, her arms ex- 
tended. In one hand ſhe-held an inef- 
fectual cordial, which ſhe had juſt 
been-offering to her dying miſtreſs; her 
face was ſwoln with weeping; (though 
uſed to ſuch ſcenes as this) and ſhe 
turned her eyes towards me, as if ſhe 


called upon me by them to join in the 


helpleſs ſorrow; a freſh ſtream burſting 
from them as T approached the bed. 
The maid of the houſe with her face 
upon her folded arnis, as fhe ſtood 
leaning againſt the wainſcot, more au- 


dibly expreſſed her grief than any of 


N the others 0 


The lady had been ſilent a few mi- 
nutes, and ſpeechleſs as they thought, 
moving her lips without uttering 4 
word; one hand, as I ſaid, in her cou- 
ſin's. But when Mrs. Lovick on my 
approach pronounced my name, * O! 
Mr. Belford, ſaid ſhe, with a faint 
inward voice, but very diſtin never- 
theleſs— Now !—Now!* [in broken 
periods the ſpoke]—* I bleſs God for 


his mercjes to his poor ca | 


„ 
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”  CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


© will all ſoon be over A few—a very 
few moments—will end this ſtrife— 
« And I ſhall be happy! | 

Comfort here, Sir,'—turning her 
head to the colonel - Comfort my 
© couſin—See! the blame—able kind- 
© neſs—He would not wiſh: me to be 
« happy—ſo ſoon! | : 

Here ſne 3 „for two or three mi- 


nutes, earneſtly looking upon him: 


then reſuming, My deareſt couſin,” 
faid ſhe, © be.comforted-—What is dy- 
ing but the common lot? — The mor- 
© tal frame may ſeem to labour—But 
© that is all!—Tt js not ſo hard to die, 
as I believed it to be! The prepara- 
« tion is the difficulty bleſs God, I 
© have had time for that The reſt is 
© worſe to beholders, than to mel—1 
am all bleſſed hope—Hope itſelf.” 


She looked what ſhe ſaid, a ſweet ſmile 


beaming over her countenance, 


After a ſhort ſilence, Once more, 


© my dear couſin,” ſaid ſhe, but ſtill in 
broken accents, * commend me moſt 


© dutifully to my father and mother.“ 
And then -pro- 


—There ſhe. opt. 
ceeding—* To my ſiſter - To my bro- 
ther To my uncles—And tell them, 
© | bleſs them with my parting breath 
© for all their goodneſs to me—Even 
for their diſpleaſure, I bleſs them 
© Moſt happy has been to me my pu- 
* niſhment here! Happy indeed! _ 
She was ſilent for a few moments, 
lifting up her eyes, and the hand her 
couſin held not between his. Then, 


O, death!” ſaid ſhe, * wwhere is thy 


ing? [The words I remember to 
have heard in the burial-ſervice read 
over my uncle and poor Belton.] And 
after a pauſe—* Ir is good for me that I 
© was affiifted!* Words of Scripture, 
I ſuppoſe. | Fro 

hen turning towards us, who were 


loſt in ſpeechleſs forrow.— * O dear, 


dear gentlemen,” ſaid ſhe, © you 


© know not. what foretafler—what aſ- 


* ſurences=" And there the again ſtop- 


pet, and looked up, as if in a thank- 
| rapture, ſweetly ſmiling. 


Then turning her head towards me— 


© Do van, Sir, tell your friend, that I | 


forgive him !-—-And I pray to God to 

forgive him!“ Again pauſing, and 

g up her eyes, as if praying that 

He would. Let him know how hap- 

Ply I die;—and that ſuch as my 
own, Iwiſhto be his laſt hour.“ 

dhe was [again ſilent for a few mo- 
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ments: and then reſuming — * My 
« ſight fails me !—Your voices only 
| ng we both applauded her Chriſtian 

er divine frame, though in accents as 
broken as her own;] © and the voice of 
grief is alike in all. Is not this Mr. 
© Morden's hand?” preſſing one of his 
with that he had juſt let go. Which 
is Mr. Belford's?* holding out the 
other. I gave her mine. God Al- 
© mighty bleſs you both,“ ſaid ſhe, 
© and make you both—in your lat 


hour for you muft come to this 
happy as I am! | 


dhe pauſed in; her breath grow- 
ing ſhorter; and, after a few minutes, 
And now, my deareſt. couſin, give 


© me your hand — Nearer—ſtill near- 


© er— drawing it towards her; and the 
preſſed it with her dying lips God 
protect you, dear, dear Sir — And 


once more, receive my beſt and moſt 


« grateful thanks —And tell. my dear 
Miſs Howe—and vouchſafe to fee, 
and to tell my worthy Norton—She 
will be one 4 I fear not, though 


K «a a a a 


©. now lowly in her fortunes, a ſaint in 


Heaven—Tell them both, that I re- 
* member them with thankful blef- 
« ſings in my laſt moments! — And 
© pray God to give them happineſs here 
for many, many years, for the ſake of 
© their friends and lovers; and an hea- 
venly crown hereafter; and ſuch aſ- 
© ſurances of it, as I have, through the 
© all-ſatisfying merits of my bleſſed 
] 

Her ſweet voice and broken periods 
methinks ſtill fill my ears, and never 
will be out of my memory, | 

After a ſhort ſilence, in a more bro- 
ken and faint accent And you, Mr. 


© Belford,” preſſing my hand, © may 
| © God preſerve you, and make you fen- 
© ſible of all your errors—Y ou ſee, in 


© me, how all ends—May you be 
And down ſunk her head upon herpil- 
low, ſhe fainting away, and drawing 
from us her hands. 7 
We thought ſhe was then gone; and 


each gave way to a violent burſt of 


grief. . | 
But ſoon ſhewing ſigns of returning 

life, our attention was again engaged; 
and ] beſought her, when a little reco- 
vered, to compleat in my favour her 
half. pronounced bleſſing. She wavell 


her hand to us both, and bowed her 


head fx ſeveral times, as we have ſince 
recollected, as if diſtinguiſhing everx 
| perſon 
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perſon preſent; not forgetting the nurſe 


and the maid - ſervant; the latter having 
approached the bed, weeping, as if 


crouding in for the divine lady's laſt. 


bleſſing; and ſhe .ſpoke faltering and 
inwardly—* Bleſs—bleſs—bleſs—you 


£ all— And — now — And no - 


holding up her almoſt lifeleſs hands 
or the laſt time] Come O come 
6 Blefſed Lord JESUS ' og: 
And with theſe words, the laſt but 
half pronounced, expired: — ſuch a 


ſmile, ſuch a charming ſerenity over- 


ſpreading her ſweet face at the inſtant, 
as ſeemed to manifeſt her eternal hap- 
pineſs already begun. 


I RESUME my pen to add a few 
lines. „ e 8 
While warm, though pulſeleſs, we 


preſſed each her hand with our lips; and 


then retired into the next room. 

We looked at each other, with in- 
tent to ſpeak: but, as if one motion go- 
verned, as one cauſe affected both, we 
turned away ſilent. | CTY 

The colonel ſighed as if his heart 
would burſt: at laſt, his faceand hands 


uplifted, his back towards me, Good 
© Heaven !? ſaid he to himſelf, © ſupport 
me And is it thus, O flower of na- 


ture! Then pauſing And muſt 
c we no more — Newer more! — My 


© bleſſed, bleſſed couſin!ꝰ uttering ſome - 


other words, which his ſighs made in- 
articulate; And then, as if recollect- 
ing himſelf —* Forgive me, Sir!—Ex- 


© cuſe me, Mr. Beltord!* And, ſliding 


by me, Anon I hope to ſee you, Sir.— 
And down ſtairs he went, and out of 
the houſe, leaving me a ſtatue. 


When I recovered, I was ready to re- 
pine at what Ihen called an unequal 
diſpenſation ; forgetting her happy pre- 


paration, and ſtill happier. departure; 


and that ſhe had but drawn a common 
lot; triumphing in it, and leaving be- 
hind her, every - one leſs aſſured of hap- 


3 though equally certain that the 
ot would one day be their own. 


She departed exactly at forty minutes 


after fix o'clock, as by her watch on 


the table. IR | 
And thus died Miſs CLar1ssa 
HarLOWE, in the bloſſom of her 
youth and beauty: and who, her ten- 


der years conſidered, has not left be. 


hind her her ſuperior in extenſive know - 


 CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


hardly her equal for unblemithed yir. 


lity;-yet on all proper occaſions, mani- 


ſaid to have been not only an ornament 


A better pen than mine may do her 


O, Lovelace But I can write no 


ions. . thou alſo 'canſt beſt account for the 


give on the melancholy occaſion. Joel, 


ledge, and watchful prudence: n 


tue, exemplary piety, ſweetneſsof man. 
ners, diſcreet generoſity, and true chriſ. 
tian charity: and theſe all ſet off by 
the moſt graceful modeſty and humi. 


feſting a noble preſence of mind, and 
true magnanimity: ſo that ſhe may be 


to her ſex, but to human nature. 


fuller juſtice. Thine, I mean, O, 
Lovelace! For well doſt thou know 
how much ſhe excelled in the graces 
both of mind and perſon, natural and 
acquired, all that is woman. And 


cauſes of her immature death, through 
thoſe calamities which in ſo ſhort a 
Joh of time, from the higheſt pitch of 

elicity, (every-one in a manner ador- 
ing her) brought her to an exit ſo hap- 
py for herſelf, but, that it was ad X 
ſo much to be deplored by all who had 
the honour of her acquaintance, 

This taſk, then, I leave to thee: but 

now I can write no more, only that ] 
am a ſympathizer in every part of thy 
diſtreſs, except (and yet it is cruel to 
ſay it) in that which ariſes from thy 
guilt. 1 N 


o E O'CLOCK, FRIDAY MORNING. 
: * 1 6 £ 


F 
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MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
oy LACE,'BSQ. 

| NINE, FRIDAY MORN» 
Have no opportunity to write at 
length, 1 neceſſary orders to 


who got to me by ſix in the morning, 
and whom I diſpatched inſtantly back | 
with the letter I had ready from 
night, gives me but an indifferent ac- 
count of the ſtate of your mind. I 
wonder not at it; but time (and . 5 
elſe can) will make it eaſier to you: a 
(that is to ſay) you have compounded 
with your conſcience; elſe 1t may 
heavier every day than other. 

R # 


| TounviLLE tells us what 2 way 
you are in. I hope you will not think 
of coming hither. The lady in ber 
will deſires you may not ſee her. 
copies are making of it, It 163 long 
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» CLARISSA 


one: for ſhe gives her reaſons for all 


ſhe wills. I will write to you more 
particularly as ſoon as poſſibly I can, 
R # 


Tus kk letters are juſt brought by a 
ſervant in livery, directed, To Miſs 
« Clariſa Harlowe.” I will ſend co- 
pies of them to you. The contents 
are enough to make one mad. How 
would this poor lady have rejoiced to 
receive them — And yet, if ſhe had, 
ſhe would not have been enabled to 
ſay, as ſhe nobly did“, That God 
avould not let her depend for comfort ” 
on any but Himſelf.—And indeed for 
ſome days paſt ſhe had ſeemed to have 
got above all worldly conſiderations— 
Her fervent love, even for her Miſs 


Hrve, as ſhe acknowledged, having 


given way to ſupremer ferwors f. 


LETTER XXV. 


MRS; NORTON, TO MISS CLARISSA 
HARLOWE. 


|  _ WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6. 
T length, my beſt-beloved Miſs 
Clary, every-thing is in the wiſh- 
ed train: for all your relations are una- 
nimous in your favour. Even your 
brother and fiſter are with the foremoſt 
to be reconciled to you. | 

I knew it muſt end thus! By pa- 
tience, and perſevering ſweetneſs, what 
a triumph have you gained! 

This happy change is owing to let. 
ters received from your phyſician, from 
your couſin e and from Mr. 
Brand. 5 | 

Colonel Morden will be with you no 
doubt before this can reach you, with 
his pocket-book filled with money- 
bills, that nothing may be wanting to 


make you eaſy. | 

And noa, all our hopes, all our 
prayers, are, that this good news may 
reſtore you to ſpirits and health; and 


that (ſo long witheld) it may not come 


too late. 


know how much your dutiful heart 
will he raiſed with the joyful tidings I 
has th and ſtill ſhall more particu- 
larly tell you of, when I have the hap- 
Dineſs to ſee you: which. will be by 
next Saturday, at fartheſt; perhaps on 


dee Letter XVII. 
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Friday afternoon, by the time you can 
receive this. 5 

For this day, being ſent for by the 
general voice, I was received by every- 
one with great goodneſs and condeſcen- 
ſion, and entreated (for that was the 
word they were pleaſed to uſe, when I 
needed 70 entreaty, I am ſure) to haſt- 
en up to you, and to aſſure you of all 
their affectionate regards to you: and 


your father bid me ſay all the kind 


things that were in my heart to ſay, in 
order to comfort and raiſe you up, and 
they would hold themſelves bound to 
make them good. 5 
How agreeable is this commiſſion to 
your Norton! My heart will overflow 
with kind ſpeeches, never fear! I am 
already meditating what I ſhall ſay, to 


chear and raiſe you up, in the names of 


every-one dear and near to you, And 
ſorry I am, that I cannot this moment 


. ſet out, as I might, inſtead of writing, 


would they favour my eager impatience 
with their chariot; but as it was not 
offered, it would be preſumption to 
have aſked for it: and to morrow a 
hired ehaiſe-and-pair will be ready; 
but at what hour I know not. 
How I long once more to fold m 
dear precious young lady to my fond, 
my more than fond, my maternal bo- 
ſom! | | 


Pour fiſter will write to you, and 


ſend her letter, with this, by a parti- 
cular hand. , 

I muſt not let them ſee what IT write, 
becauſe of my wiſh about the chariot. 

Your uncle Harlowe will alſo write, 
and (I doubt not) in the kindeſt terms: 
for they are all extremely alarmed and 
troubled at the dangerous way your 
doctor repreſents you to be in; as well 
as delighted with the character he gives 
you. Would to Heaven the good gen- 
tleman had written ſooner! And yet he 
writes, that you know not he has now 
written. But it is all our confſideneę, 
and our conſolation, that he would not 
have written at all, had he thought it 
too late, | 3 

They will preſcribe no conditions to 
you, my dear young lady; butwillleave 
all to your own duty and diſeretion. On-- 
ly your brother and ſiſter declare, they 
will never yield to call Mr. Lovelace 
brother: nor will your father, I be- 


+ See Letter VII. 
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tieve, be eaſily brought to think of him 


for a ſon. 


I am to bring you down with me as 
ſoon as your health and inclination will 
You will be received with 
open arms. Every-one longs to ſee 
you. All the ſervants pleaſe them- 
ſelves, that they ſhall be permitted to 
kiſs your hands. The pert Betty's 
note is already changed; and the now 
runs over in your juſt praiſes, What 
friends does proſperity make! What 
enemies adverſity! It always was, and 
always will be ſo, in every ſtate of life, 
from the throne to the cottage. But 
let all be forgotten now on this jubilee 
change: and may you, my deareſt Miſs, 
be capable of rejoicing in this good 
news; as I know you will rejoice, if 
capable of any thing. 

God preſerve you to our happy meet- 
ing! And I will, if I may ſay fo, 


weary Heaven with my inceſſant pray- 


ers to preſerye and reſtore you after- 


wards | | ; 
I need not fay how much I am, my 


dear young lady, your ewer- aſfectionate, 


and devoted 1 1 
| JupiTH NORTON. 


An unhappy delay as to the chaiſe, 
will make it Saturday morning 
before I can fold you to my fond 
heart. 


LETTER XXVI. 


' MISS ARABELLAHARLOWE, TO MISS 


CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


WEDN. MORNING, SEPT. 6. 
DEAR SISTER, Sa 
| E have juſt heard that you are 
exceedingly ill. We all loved 
you as never young creature was loved: 


you are ſenſible of that, ſiſter Clary. 


And you have been very naughty 


But we could not be angry always. 


We are indeed more affficted with 


the news of your being ſo very ill than 
I can expreſs: for I ſee not but, after 


this ſeparation, (as we underſtand that 
your misfortune has been greater than 
your fault, and that, however unhap- 
Py, you have demeaned yourſelf like 
the good young creature you uſed to 
be) we ſhall love you better, if poſſible, 


than ever. a 


Take comfort, therefore, ſiſter Cla- 


CLARISSA HARLOꝶ WE. 


ry, and don't be too much caſt down 
Whatever your mortifications may be 
from ſuch noble proſpec̃ts over- clouded, 
and from the reffections you will have 
from- within, on your faulty ſtep, and 
from the ſullying of ſuch a charming 
character by it, you will receive none 
from any of us: and, as an earneſt of 


your papa's and mamma's fayour and 


reconciliation, they aſſure you by me of 
therr bleſſing and hourly prayers, 
If it will be any comfort to you, and 


my mother finds this letter is received 


as we expect, (which weſhall know by 


the good effect it will have upon your 


health) ſhe will herſelf go to town to 
you. Mean time, the good woman 
you ſodearly love will be haſtened upto 
you; and ſhe writes by this opportunity, 
to acquaint you of tt, and of all our 
returning love. 

I hope you will rejoice at this good 
news. Pray let us hear that you do, 
Your next grateful letter on this occa- 
ſion, eſpecially ifit gives us the pleaſure 
of hearing you are better upon this news, 
will be received with the ſame (if not 


greater) delight, than we uled to have 


in all your prettily penn'd epiltles, 
Adieu, my dear Clary! I am, your 
loving. ſiſter, and true friend. 
ARABELLA HARTOWE. 


LETTER XxxvlII. 


TO HIS DEAR NIECE MISS CLARISS# 


HARLOWE, 


| WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 6. 
WE were greatly grieved, my be- 
5 loved Miſs Clary, at your 
fault; but we are ſtill more, if poſſible, 
to hear you are ſo very ill; and we are 
ſorry things have been carried ſo far. 
We know your talents, my dear, and 
how movingly yon could write, when. 
ever you pleaſed; ſo that nobody could 
ever deny you any thing; and, believing 
you depended on your pen, and little 
thinking you were ſo ill, and that you 
had lived ſo regular a life, and are ſo 
truly penitent, are much troubled eve- 
ry-oneof us, your brother and all, for 
being fo ſevere, Forgive my part in 
it, my deareſt Clary. I am your ſe- 
cond papa, you know. And you uſes 
to love me. | 


I hope you'll foon be able 92 
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down, and, after a while, when your 
indulgent parents can ſpare you, that 
you will come to me for a whole month, 
and rejoice my heart, as you uſed to do. 
But if, through illneſs, you cannot ſo 
ſoon come down as we wiſh, I will go 
up to you: for I long to ſee you; 1 
never more longed to ſee you in my 
life; and you was always the darling 
of my heart, you know. | 

My brother Antony deſires his hearty 
commendations to you, and joins with 
me in the tendereſt aſſurance, that all 
ſhall be well, and, if poſſible, bet- 
ter than ever; for we now have been ſo 
long without you, that we know the 
miſs of you, and even hunger and thirſt, 
2s I may ſay, to ſee you, and to take 
you once more to our hearts: whence 
indeed you was never banithed ſo far as 
our concern for the unhappy ſtep made 
5 think and you believe you were. 
Your ſiſter and brother both talk of 
ſeeing you in town: ſo does my dear 
ſiſler, your indulgent mother. 

(God reſtore your health, if it be his 
will: elſe, I know not what will be- 
come of your truly lowing uncle aud 
fecond papa, 1 


Jonx HARLOWE. 
LETTER XXVIE.- 
MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ. 


FRIDAY NIGHT, SEPT. &, PAST TEN. 
Will now take up the account of 


our proceedings from my letter of 


laſt night, which contained the dying 
words of this incomparable lady. 

As ſoon as we had ſeen the laſt ſcene 
clofed (fo bleſſedly for herſelf!) we left 
the body to the care of the good wo- 
men, who, according to the orders the 
had given them that very night, re- 
moved her into that laſt houſe which ſhe 
= diſplayed fo much fortitude in pro- 
V1 ing, 5 


In the morning, between ſeven and 


eight o'clock; according to appoint- 
ment, the colonel came to me here. 
He was very much indiſpofed. We 
Vent together, accompanied by Mrs. 


Lovick and Mrs., Smith, into the de- 


| eeaſedꝰs chamber. We could not help 
taking a view of the lovely corpſe, and 


* See Letter II. 
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admiring the charming ſerenity of her 
noble aſpect. The women declared, 
they never ſaw death ſo lovely before; 
and that ſhe looked as if in an eaſy 
umber, the colour having not quite 
left her cheeks and lips. 17113 
I unlocked the drawer, in which (as 
I mentioned in a former *) ſhe had de- 
poſted her papers. I told you in mine 


of Monday laſt, that ſhe had the night 


before ſealed up with three black ſeals, 
a parcel inſcribed, * As ſoon as am cer- 
* tainly dead, thisto be broke open by Mr. 
« Belford.” laccuſed my ſelf for having 
not done it over night. Burireally f 
was then incapable of any-thing, 
I broke it open accordingly, and 
found in it no leſs than eleven letters, 
each ſealed with her own fea], and black 
wax, one of which was directed to me. 
1 will incloſe a copy of it. 


© TO JOHN BELFORD, ESA. 
© SUNDAY EVENING, SEPT. 3. 
Cc SIR, 

© Tanke this laſt and ſolemn, occaſion 

© to repeat to you my thanks fe. 
all your kindneſs to me at a time 
<: when I moſt needed countenance and 
protection. | a | 
© A few conſiderations I beg leave, 
as n94w at your peruſal of this, from 
the dead, to preſs upon you, with 
all the warmth of a ſincere friend- 
ſhip. £6 
© By the time you will ſee this, you 
will have had an inflance, I humbly 
truſt, of the comfortable importance 
of a pacified conſcience, in the laſt 
hours of one, who, fo the laſt hour, 
will wiſh your eternal welfare. 
The great Duke of Luxemburgh, 
as I have heard, on his death-bed, 
declared, that he would then much 
rather have had it to reflect upon, that 
he had adminiſtered a cup of cold 
water to a worthy poor creature in 
diftreis, than that he had won ſo many 
battles as he had triumphed for 
And, as one well obſerves, all the - 
ſentiments of worldly grandeur va- 
niſn at that unavoidable moment 
which decides the deſtiny of men. 
If then, Sir, at the tremendous hour 
it be thus with the conquerors of ar- 
© mies, and the ſubduers of nations, 
© let me in very few words (many 
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are not needed) aſk, what, at that 


© period, mult be the reflections of 


6 


na > a Aa a a 6a a a N a 3a 
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have lived a life of ſex 
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promiſe. 


thoſe (if capable of reflection) who 

: f 4 and offence; 
whoſe ſtudy and whoſe ride moſt in- 
gloriouſly have been to ſeduce the 
innocent, and to ruin the weak, the 
unguarded, and the friendleſs; made 
ſtill more friendleſs by their baſe ſe- 
ductions ?—Oh! Mr. Belford, weigh, 
ponder, and reflect upon it, now, 
that in health, and in vigour of mind 


and body, the reflections will moſt 


avail you What an ungrateful, what 
an unmanly, what a meaner than 
reptile pride is this! 

In the next place, Sir, let me beg 
of you, for my ſake, who AM, or, 
as 2ow you will beſt read it, have 
been, driven to the neceſſity of ap- 
plying to you to be the executor of 
my will, that you will bear ac- 
cording to that generoſity which I 
think to be in you, with all my friends, 
and particularly with my brother, 
(who is really a worthy young man, 
but perhaps a little too headſtrong 
in his firſt reſentments and concep- 
tions of things) if any-thing, by rea- 
ſon of this truſt, ſhould fall out diſ- 
agreeably; and that you will ſtudy 
to make peace, and to reconcile all 
parties; and more eſpecially, that 


you, who ſeem to have a great influ- 


ence upon your fill more headſtrong 
friend, will interpoſe, if occaſion be, 
to prevent further miſchief — For 
ſurely, Sir, that violent ſpirit may ſit 


down ſatisfied with the evils he has 


already wrought; and, E 
with the wrongs, the heinous and 


ignoble wrongs, he has in me done to 
my family, wounded in the tendereſt 
part of it's honour, 5 


For your compliance with this re- 
queſt I have already your repeated 
I claim the obſervance of 
it, therefore, as a debt from you: 


and though I hope I need not doubt 
it, yet was I willing, on this ſolemn, 


this aff occaſion, thus earneſtly to 


re- enforce it. 
I have another requeſt to make to 


you: it is only, that you will be 
pleaſed, by a particular meſſenger, 
to forward the incloſed letters as di- 


reced.. ' 


And now, Sir, having the pre- 
ſumption to think that an uſeful 


member is loſt to ſociety by means of 
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the colon 


my life ſo ſoon to it's period, let me 
hope, that I may be an humble in. 
ſtrument, in the hands of Providence, 
to reform a man of your abilities; 
and then I ſhall think that loſs will 
be more abundantly repaired to the 
world, while it will be, by God's 
© goodneſs, my gain: and I ſhall haye 
* this farther hope, that once more! 
* ſhall have an opportunity, in a bleſſed 


a 0-0. M & A 


_ © eternity, to thank you, as I now re. 


* peatedly do, for the good you haye 
© done to, and the trouble you will have 
taken for, Sir, your qbliged ſervant, 


© CLAR1issa HARLO WE. 


The other letters are directed, To 
her father, To her mother, One to 
her two uncles, To her brother, To 
her ſiſter, To her aunt Hervey, Toher 
couſin Morden, To Miſs Howe, To 
Mrs. Norton, and laſtly one to you, 
in performance of her promiſe, that a 
letier ſhould be ſent you wben he ar- 


rived at her father's houſe I will 


withold this laſt till I can be aſſured, 
that you will be fitter te receive it than 
Tourville tells me you are at preſent, 

Copies of all theſe are ſealed up, and 
entitled“ Copies of my ten poſtbumout 
« letters, for J. Bel ford, Eg. and put 
in among the bundle of papers left to 
my direction, which J have not yet had 
lei ſure to open. 

No wonder, while able, that ſhe was 


always writing, ſince thus only of late 


could ſhe employ that time, which here- 
tofore, from the long days ſhe made, 


cauſed ſo many beautiful works to | 
ſpring from her fingers. It is my opi- 


nion, that there never was a woman ſo 
young, who wrote ſo much, and with 
ſuch celerity. Her thoughts keeping 
pens as I have ſeen, with her pen, ſhe 

ardly ever topped or heſitated; and 
very ſeldom blotted out, or altered, It 


was a natural talent ſhe was miſtreſs of, 
among many other extraordinary ones. 
J gave the colonel his letter, and or- 


dered Harry inſtantly to get ready to 
carry the others. Mean time (retiring 
into the next apartment) we opened 
the will. We were both ſa much af- 
feed in peruſing it, that at one time 

a, breaking off, gave it to we 
to read on; at another I gave it back 
to him to proceed with; neither of us 
being able to read it through wars 


the unhappy ſtep which has brovglt 


» CLARISSA 
ſuch tokens of ſenſibility as affected 


me voices of each. 5 

Mrs. Lovick, Mrs. Smith, and her 
nurſe, were ſtil] more touched, when 
we read thoſe articles in which they are 
reſpectively remembered: but I will 
avoid mentioning the particulars, (ex- 
cept 1N what relates to the thread of my 
narration) as in proper time I ſhall ſend 
ou a copy of it. | 


The colonel told me, he was ready 


to account with me for the money and 
bills he had brought up from Harlowe 
Place; which would enable me, as he 
ſaid, directly to execute the legacy- 


parts of the will > and he would needs 


at that inſtant force into my hands a 
paper relating to that ſubjett. I put it 
m my pocket-book, without looking 


into it; telling him, That as I hoped 


he would do all in his power to pro- 
mote a literal performance of the will, 
1 muſt beg his advice and aſſiſtance in 
the execution of it. | 

Her requeſt to be buried with her 


anceſtors, made a letter of the follow- 
ing import neceſſary, which I prevailed 


upon the colonel to write; being un- 
willing myſelf (fo early at leaſt) to 
appear officious in the eye of a family 
which probably wiſhes not any com- 
munication with me. | 


©TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUN. ESQ. 


© $18, 


e 17 HE letter which the bearer of this 


© brings with him, will, I pre- 


ſume, make it unneceſſary to acquaint 
you and my couſins with the death of 
© the moſt excellent of women. But 1 
© am requeſted by herexecutor, who will 
* ſoon lend you a copy of her laſt will, 
to acquaint her father (which I chuſe 
* to do by your means) that in it ſhe 
* earneſtly deſires to be laid in the 
* family-yault, at the feet of her grand- 
© father. \ R | 
© If her father will not admit of it, 
** the has directed her body to be bu- 
* ried in the church-yard of the pariſh. 
* where ſhe died. 3 
I need not tell you, that a 
* anſwer to this is. neceſſary. 
Her beatification commenced yeſ- 
* terday afternoon, exactly at forty 
— 
* I can write no more, than that I 
am yours, &c.  , Wu. Mo 


| RDEN, 
* FRIDAY MORNGo5pir. . 


ſpeedy 


_— * — 
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By the time this was written, and by 
the colonel's leave tranſcribed,” Harry 
came booted and ſpurred, his horſe at 
the door; and 1 delivered him the let. 
ters to the family, with thoſe to Mrs. 
Norton and Miſs Howe, (eight in all) 
together with the above of the colonel 
to Mr. James Harlowe; and gave him 
orders to make the utmoſt diſpateh with 
them. | 540+ 56 
The colonel and I have beſpoke 
mourning for ourſelves and ſervants, 


LETTER XII; 
MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE 
NEL. LACE, ESQ. 


5 SAT. TEN O'CLOCK«. 

OOR Mrs. Norton is come. She 

was ſat down at the door; and 
would have gone wp-ſtairs directly. 
But Mrs. Smith and Mrs. Lovick be- 
ing together and in tears, and the- for- 
mer hinting too ſuddenly to the truly 
venerable woman the fatal news, ſhe 
ſunk down at her feet, in fits; fo that 
they were forced to breath a vein, to. 


bring her to herſelf, and to a capacity 


of exclamation : and then ſhe ran on to 
Mrs. Lovick and me, who entered juſt. 
as ſhe recovered, in praiſe of the lady, 
in lamentations for her, and invectives 


againſt you: but yet ſo circumſcribed 


were her invectives, that I could ob- 
ſervein them the woman well-educated, 
and in her lamentations the paſſion. 
chriſtianized, as I may 11 £65 
She was impatient to ſee the corpſe. 
The women went up with her. * * 
they owned, that they were too much 
affected themſelves on this occaſion to - 
deſcribe her extremely affecting beha- - 
viour., | + Ig e. 
With trembling impatience ſhe puſh- 
ed aſide the coffin lid. She bathed the 
face with her tears, and kiſſed her cheeks 
and forehead, as if the were living. It 
was ſhe indeed! ſhe ſaid; her ſweet 
young lady! her very ſelf! Nor had 
death, which changed all things,, a 
power to alter her lovely features! She 
admired the ſerenity of her aſpe&, 'She 
no doubt was happy, ſhe ſaid, as ſne 
had written to her ſhe ſhould be: but 
how many miſerable creatures had ſhe 
left behind | her l—'The good woman 


| lamentin that ſhe herſel bad lived to 
J men oO, | 


*% 


. 2 
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It was with difficulty they prevailed 
upon her to quit the corpſe; and when 
they went into the next apartment, I 
joined them, and acquainted her with 
the kind legacy her beloved young lady 
had left her: but this rather augmented, 
than diminiſhed herconcern. Sheought, 
ſhe ſaid, to have attended her in perſon. 
What was the world to her, wringing 


her hands, now the child of her boſom, 


and of her heart, was no more? Her 
principal conſolation, however, was, 


that ſhe ſhould mot long ſurvive her. 


She hoped, ſhe ſaid, that ſhe did not fin, 
in wiſhing ſhe might not. 


It was eaſy to obſerve, by the ſimili- 


tude of ſentiments ſhewn in this and 
other particulars, that the divine lady 
oed to this excellent woman many of 


ber good notions. / 


I thought it would divert the poor 
gentlewoman, and not altogether un- 
ſuitably, if I were to put her upon 
_ Furniſhing mourning for herſelf; as it 
would rouze her, by a ſeaſonable and 


neceſſary employment, from that diſmal 
lethargy of grief, which generally ſue- 


| eceds the too violent anguiſh with which 
a gentle nature is accuſtomed to be torn 
upon the firſt communication of the 
unexpected loſs of a dear friend. I 
gave her therefore the thirty guineas 
bequeathed to her and to her ſon for 
mourning ;z the only mourning which 
the teſtatrix has mentioned: and de- 
fired her to loſe no time in preparing 
her own, as I doubted not, that ſhe 
would accompany the corpſe, if it were 
permitted to be carried down. 

The colonel 
herſe, if his kindred give him not freſh 
cauſe of diſpleaſure; and will take with 
him a copy of the will. And being 
intent to give the family ſome favour- 
able impreſſions of me, he deſired me 
to permit him to take with him the copy 
of the poſthumous letter to me: which 
I readily granted. He is ſo kind as to 


promiſe me a mĩnute account of all that 


mall paſs on the melancholy occaſion. 
And we have begun a friendſhip and 
ſettled a correſpondence, which but one 
incident can poſſibly happen to inter- 
rupt to the end of our lives. And that 
I hope will not happen. 1 
But what muſt be the grief, the re- 
morſe, that will ſeize upon the hearts 
of this hitherto inexorable family, on 


the receiving of the poſthumous letters, 
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and that of the colonel apprizing then 
of what has happened? I have piyen 
requiſite orders to an undertaker, on the 
ſuppoſition that the body will be per. 
mitted to be carried down; and the 
women intend to fill the cofhn with arg. 
matick herbs. | 

The colonel has obliged me to take 
thebills and draughts which he brought 
up with him, for the conſiderable ſum; 
accrued fince the grandfather's death 
from the lady's eſtate. 

I could have ſhewn to Mrs. Norton 
the * of the two letters which ſhe 
miſſed by coming up. But her grief 
wants not the heightenings which the 
reading of them would have given her, 


I HAvE been dipping into the copies 
of the poſthumous letters to the family, 
which Harry has carried down. Well 
may I call this lady divine. They are 
all calculated to give comfort rather 
than reproach, though their cruelty to 
her merited nothing but reproach. But 
were I in any of their places, how much 
rather had I, that ſhe had quitted ſcores 
with me by the moſt ſevere recrimina- 
tion, than that ſhe ſhould thus nobly 
triumph over me by a generoſity that 
has no example? I will incloſe ſome 
of them, which I deſire you to return 


as ſoon as you can. 


LETTER XXX. 


TO THE EVER-HONQURED JAMES 
HARLOWE, SEN, ESQ. 


ropoſes to attend the 


MOST DEAR'SIR, RY 

\ N 7ITH exulting confidence now 

does your emboldened daugh- 
ter come into your awful preſence by 
theſe lines, who dared not but upon 
this occaſion to look up to you with 
hopes of favour and forgiveneſs; ſince, 
when this comes to your hands, it will 


be out of her power ever to offend you | 


more. HE 
And now let me bleſs you, my ho- 
noured papa, and bleſs you, as I write, 
upon my knees, for all the benefits I 
have received from your indulgence: 
for your fond love to me 1n the days 
of my prattling innocence: for the vir- 
tuous education you gave me: and for, 
the crown of all, the happy end, which, 
through Divine Grace, by 8 | 


2 


_ the conſeiouſneſs of a ſelf. convicted cri- 
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thit virtuous education, I hope, by the 
time you will receive this, I fhall have 
made. And let me beg of you, dear 
venerable Sir, to blot from your re- 
membrance, if poſſible, the laſt unhappy 
eight months; and then I ſhall hope to 
be remembered with advantage for the 
pleaſure you had the goodnels to take 
in your Clariſſa. 161 
Still on her knees, let your poor pe- 
nitent implore your forgiveneſs of all 
her faults and follies; more. eſpecially 
of that fatal error which threw her out 
of your protection. 7 ee 

When you know, Sir, that I have 
never been faultyin my will: that ever 
fince my calamity became irretrievable, 
J have been in a ſtate of preparation: 
that I have the ſtrongeſt aſſurance, that 
the Almighty has accepted my un- 
feigned repentance; and that by this 
time you will (as I humbly preſume to 
bope) have been the means of adding 
one to the number of the bleſſed; you 
will have reaſon for joy rather than 
ſorrow. Since, had I eſcaped the ſnares 
by which I was entangled, I might 
have wanted thoſe exerciſes which I 


look upon now as ſo many mercies diſ- 


penſed to wean me betimes from a 
world that preſented itſelf to me with 
proſpects too alluring: and in that cafe 
(too eaſily ſatisfied with <vorldly feli- 
city) I might not have attained to that 
bleſſedneſs, in which now, on your 
reading of this, I humbly preſume, 
(through the Divine Goodneſs) I am 
rejoicing. F 

That the Almighty, in his oven good 
time, will bring you, Sir, and my ever- 
honoured mother, after a ſeries of 
earthly felicities, of which may my un- 
happy fault be the only interruption, 
(and very grievous I knew that muſt 
have been) to rejoice in the ſame bleſſed 
ſtate, is the repeated prayer of, Sir, 


pour now happy daughter, 


„ _CLARISSA HARLOWE. 
LETTER XXXI. 


ro THE EVER-HONOURED MRS. 
8 HARLOWE. | 

 'RONOURED Aan det | 
HE laſt time I had the boldneſs 


to write to you, it was with all 


who, purified by women. i 
8, 
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minal, ſupplicating her offended judge 
for mercy and pardon. I now, by theſe 
lines, approach you with more aſſur- 
ance; but, nevertheleſs, with the higheſt 
degree of reverence, gratitude, and 
duty. The reaſon of my aſſuranee, my 
letter to my papa will give: and as 1 
humbly on my knees implored his par- 
don, ſo now, in the ſame dutiful man- 
ner, do I ſupplicate yours, for the grief 
and trouble I have given you. 

Every vein of my heart has bled for 
an unhappy raſhnefs; which (although 
involontary as to the act) from the mo- 
ment it was committed, carried with it 
it's own puniſhment; and was accom- 
panied with a true and ſincere peni- 
tence. g ; 
God, who has been a witneſs of my 
diſtreſſes, knows, that great as they 
have been, the greateſt of all was the 
diſtreſs that I knew I muſt have given 
to you, Madam, and to my father, by 


a ſtep that had fo very ugly an appear- 


ance in your eyes, and his; and indeed 
in the eyes of all my femily: a ſtep ſo 
unworthy of your daughter, and of the 
education you had given her! 

But HE, I preſume to hope, has for- 
given me; and at the inſtant this will 
reach your hands, I humbly truſt, I 
ſhall be rejoicing in the blefſed fruits 
of His forgiveneſs. And be this your 
comfort, my ever-honoured mamma; 
that the principal end of your pious 
care for me is attained, though not in 


the way ſo much hoped for. 


May the grief which my fatal error 
has. given to you both, be the only grief 
that ſhall ever annoy you in this world! 
May you; Madam, long live to ſweeten 
the cares, and heighten the comforts, of 
my papa! — May my ſiſter's continued, 
and, if poſſible, augmented duty, haps 
pily make up to you the loſs you have 
ſuſtained in me! And whenever my 
brother and ſhe change their ſingle ſtate, 
may it be with ſuch ſatisfaction to you 
both, as may make you forget my of- 
fence; and remember me only in thoſe 


days, in which you took pleaſure in me! 
And, at laſt, may a happy meeting witlt 


your forgiven penitent, in the eternal 
manſions, augment the bliſs of her, 


already, 


when this ſalutes your hands, preſumes 


Criss HARLOWE. 
LETTER 


ſhe ſhall be the bappy, and for ever 
happy 
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TO JAMES HARLOWE, JUN. ESQ. 


* $189 LEO 
HERE was but one time, but 
one occaſion, after the raſh ſtep I 
was precipitated upon, that I would 
hope to be excuſed looking up to you 
in the character of a brother and a 
friend. And NOW 1s that time, and 


THIS the occaſion. NOW at reading 


this, will you pity your late unhappy 
ſiſter! NOW will you forgive her 
faults, both ſuppoſed and real! And 
NOW will you afford to her memory 
that kind concern which you refuſed to 
her before! 3 

I write, my brother, in the firſt place, 
to beg your pardon for the offence my 
unhappy ſtep gave to you, and to the 
reſt of a family ſo dear to me. 
Virgin purity ſhould not ſo behave 
as to be ſuſpected: yet, when you come 
to know all my ſtory, you will find fur- 
ther room for pity, if not for more than 
pity, for your late unhappy ſiſter! 

O that paſſion had not been deaf !— 
that miſconception would have given 


. way to enquiry !—'T hat your rigorous 


heart, if it could not itſelf be ſoftened, 
(moderating the power you had ob- 
tained over every-one) had permitted 
other hearts more indulgently to ex- 
pand! | 
But I write not to give pain. I had 
rather you ſhould think me faulty ſtill, 
than take to yourſelf the conſequence 
that will follow from acquitting me. 
Abandoning, e a ſubject 
which I had not intended to touch up- 
on, (for I hope, at the writing of this, 


I am above the ſpirit of recrimination) 
let me tell you, Sir, that my next mo- 


tive for writing to you in this laſt and 
moſt ſolemn manner, is, To beg of you 
to forego any active reſentments (which 
may e a life ſo precious to all 
your friends) againſt the man to whoſe 


elaborate baſeneſs I owe my worldly 
ruin. | F 


1 * 


For, ought an innocent man to run 
an equal riſque with a guilty one? -A 
more than equal riſque, as the guilty one 
has been long enured to acts of vio- 
lence, and is ſkilled in the arts of of- 
fence ? ( 

You would not arrogate to yourſelf 
God's province, who has ſaid, © Ven- 
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geance is mine, and I wwill repay it. 
If you would, I tremble for the conſe. 
quence: for will it not be ſuitable tg 
the Divine Juſtice to puniſh the 7. 
ſumptuous innocent (as you would bein 
this caſe) in the very error, and tha 
by the hand of the 27 defending guilty 
—Reſerving him for a future day of ven. 
geance for his accumulated crimes? 
Leave then the poor wretch to the 
Divine Juſtice. Let your ſiſter's fault 
die with her. At leaſt, let it not bere. 
vived in blood. Life is a ſhort ſtage 
where longeſt, A little time hence, the 
now green head will be grey, if it lives 


-this little time: and if Heaven will 


afford him time -for repentance, why 


' ſhould not you? 


Then think, my brother, what will 
be the conſequence to your dear parents, 
if the guilty wretch.who has occaſioned 
to them the loſs of a daughter, ſhouid 


likewiſe deprive them of their beſt hope, 


and only ſon, more worth in the family 
account than ſeveral daughters? 

Would you add, my brother, to 
thoſe diſtreſſes which you hold your 
ſiſter ſo inexcuſable for having (al- 
though from involuntary and unde- 
ſigned cauſes) given? : 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, to ex- 
tend the evil conſequences of your ſiſter's 
error. His conſcience, when it ſhall 
pleaſe God to touch it, will be ſharper 
than your ſword. _ ER 

I have ſtill another motive for writ- 


ing to you in this ſolemn manner: it 


is, to entreat you to watch over your 
paſſions. The principal fault I knew 
you to be guilty of, is, the violence of 
your ir wg when you think yourſelf 
in the right; which you would oftener 
be, but for that very violence. 

You have ſeveral times brought your 
life into danger by it. | | 

Is not the man guilty of a high de- 
gree of injuſtice, who is more apt to 
give contradiction, than able to bear 
it? How often, with you, has impe- 
tuoſity brought on abaſement ? A con- 
ſequence too natural. | : 

Let me then caution you, dear Sir, 
againſt a warmth of temper, an impe- 
tuoſity when moved, . you fo ready 


to be moved, that may hurry you into 
unforeſeen difficulties ; and which it is 
in ſome meaſure a ſin not to endeavour 
to reſtrain. God enable you to doit 
for the ſake of your own. peace à 

ſafety, as well preſent as future! 00 
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| for the ſake of your family and friends, 

who all ſee your fault, but are tender 

| of ſpeaking to you of it! 

A s for me, my brother, my puniſh-. 
ment has been ſeaſonable. God gave 

me grace to make a right uſe of my 

ſufferings. I early repented. I never 


SE joyed the man half ſo much as I hated 


| his actions, when I ſaw what he was 
capable of. I gave 5 my whole heart 
to better hope. God bleſſed my peni- 
tence and my reliance upon Him. And 
now I preſume to ſay, I Au HAPPY. 
May Heaven preſerve you in ſafety, 
health, and honour, and long continue 
ur life for a comfort and ſtay to your 
— parents! And may you, in 
the change of your ſingle ſtate, meet 
with a wife as agreeable to every - one 
elſe as to yourſelf, and be happy in a 


hopeful race, and not have one Clariſſa 


among them, to embitter your comforts 
when ſhe ſhould give yon moſt com- 


fort! But may my example be of ufe 


to warn the dear creatures whom once 
I hoped to live to ſre and to cheriſh, of 
the evils with which this deceitful 
world abounds! are the prayers of 


your affetionate ſiſter, 


CL. HARLOWE. 
LETTER XXXIH. 

TO MISS HARLOWEs 
2 may you, my dear Arabella, 
LN unreſtrained by the ſeverity of 


r virtue, let fall a pitying tear on 
the paſ faults and foferings of your 


late unhappy ſiſter; ace, now, the can 


never offend you more. The Divine 
Merey, which firſt inſpired her with 
repentance, (an early * it was; 
lince it preceded her fufferings) for an 
error which ſhe offers not to extenuate, 
athough perhaps it were capable of 
ſome extenuation, has row,” at the in- 
ſent” that are reading this, as I 
_—y hope, bleſſed her with the fruits 
it. | | | 


; Fog already, even while ſhe writes, 
m magination, purified and exalted 
de the more fearleſsly writes to her 
. nd NOW is affured of pardon 
all thoſe little occafions of diſplea- 
wich her frowarder youth might 
288 for the di — 
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May you, my ſiſter; continue to bleſs | 


thaſe dear and honoured relations, 
whoſe indulgence ſo well deſerves: your 


utmoſt gratitude, with thoſe chearful 


inſtances of duty and obedience which 
have hitherto been ſo acceptable to 
them, and ne ry in you! And 
may you, when a ſuitable propoſal ſhall 
offer, fill up more worthily that chaſm, 
which the loſs they have ſuſtained in 
me has made in their family | 


Thus; my Arabella! my only ſiſter! 


and for many happy years, my friend} 
moſt fervently 2 tas lifter, whoſe 
affection for you, no acts, no unkind. 
neſs, no miſconſtruction of her con- 
duct, could cancel! And who NOW, 
made perfect (as ſhe hopes) through 
ſufferings, ſtiles herſelf, abe happy 


CLARISSA HARLOWS., 


- 


LETTER XXXIV. 


TO JOHN AND ANTONY HARLOW, 
„ 


| HONOURED Sint, 


WW HEN theſe lines reach your 


hands, your late unhappy niece 


will have known the end of all her 
troubles; and, as ſhe humbly hopes, 


will be rejoicing in the mercies of a 
racious God, who has declared, that 


heart. | | ; | 
I write, therefore, my dear uncles, 


and to you both in one letter, (fince 
ur fraternal love has made you both 


ut as one 8 to give you comfort, 
and not diſtreſs; for, however ſharp my 
afflictions have been, they have been 
but of ſhort duration; and I am be- 


times (happily as I hope) arrived at the 


end of a painful journey. 


At the ſame time, I write to thank 
you both for all your kind indulgence 


to me, and to beg your forgiveneſs of 
my laſt, my only great fault to you and 


to my family. 


The ways of Providence are unſearch- 


able. Various are the means made uſe 
of by It, to bring poor ſinners to a ſenſe 


of their duty. Some are drawn by love, 
others are driven by terrors, to their 


U 


Divine Refuge. I had for eighteen years 
out of nineteen, rejoiced in the favour 
and affection of every-one. No trouble 


came near to my heart, I ſeemed to be 
7G one 
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in me perhaps too much. 


one of thoſe deſigned to be drawn by 
the ſilken cords of love, — But, per- 
haps, I was too aptto value myſelf upon 
the love and favour of every-one: the 
merit of the good I delighted to do, and 
of the inclinations which were given 
me, and which I could not help having, 
J was, perhaps, too ready to attribute 
to mie; and now, heing Jed to ac- 
count for the cauſe of my temporary 
calamities, find, I had a ſecret pride to 
be puniſhed for, which I had not fa- 
thomed: and it was neceſſary, perhaps, 
that ſome ſore and terrible misfortunes 
ſhould befal me, in order to/ mortify 
that my pride, and that my vanity. 
Temptations were accordingly ſent, 
I ſhrunk in the day of trial, My diſ- 
cretion, which had been ſocried up, was 
found wanting when 1t came to be 
weighed in an equal balance, I was 
betrayed, fell, and became the bye- 


word of my companions, and a diſgrace 


to my family, which had prided itſelf 
But as my 
fault was not that of a culpable will, 


when my pride was ſufficiently morti- 


fied, I was not ſuffered (although ſur- 


rounded by dangers, and entangled in 


ſnares) to be totally loſt: but, puri- 
fied by ſufferings, I was fitted for the 


change I haye NOW, at the time you 


will 1eceive this, ſo newly, and, as I 
humbly hope, ſo happily experienced. 


_ Rejoice with me, then, dear Sirs, that 


J have weathered ſo great a ſtorm. Nor 
Jet jt be matter of concern, that I am 
cut off in the bloom of youth, There 


is no inquiſition in the grave,” ſays 
the wiſe man, * whether we lived ten 


or an hundred years; and the day of 


Fs death is better than the day of our 


birth.“ 

Once more, dear Sirs, accept my 
grateful thanks for all your goodneſs 
to me, from my early childhood, to the 


day, the unhappy day, of my error! 


Forgiye that error l- And God give us 
a happy meeting in a bleſſed eternity; 
prays your moſt dutiful and obliged kinſ- 
AW07any 2 | 
CLARIsSA HaRLOWE, 


Mr. Belford gives the lady's poſtbu- 
mous letters to Mrs. Here, Miſs 
Howe, and Mrs. Norton, at length 
likewiſe : but, altheugh every leiter 


Varies in fitle as well a matter 


CLARISSA' HARLOWE. 


from the others; yet, as thy a 
written on the ſame ſubject, and 
are pretty long, it is thought proper 
to abſtratt them. 4 | 


That to her aunt Hervey is written 
jn the ſame pious and generous ſtrain 
with thoſe preceding, ſeeking to give 
© comfort rather than diſtreſs, © The 
« Almighty, I hope,“ ſays ſhe, . has 
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received and bleſſed my penitence, 
and I am happy. Could I haye 


been more than ſo, at the end of 


what is called a happy life of twen- 
ty, or thirty, or forty years tocome? 
And what are twenty, or thirty, or 


forty years, to look back upon? In 


half of any of theſe periods, what 
friends might not I have mourned 
for? what temptations from worldly 
proiperity might I not have encoun- 
tered with? And in ſuch a caſe, im- 
merſed in earthly pleaſures, how 
little likelihood, that, in my laſt 
ſtage, I ſhould have been bleſſed 
with ſuch a preparation and reſigna. 
_ as I have now been bleſſed 
with.“ . ü 


* She proceeds as follows: “ Thus 
'much, Madam, of comfort to you 


and to myſelf from this diſpenſa- 
tion. As to my dear parents, I 
hope they will conſole themſelves, 
that they have ſtill many bleſſings 
left, which ought to balance the 
troubles my error has given them: 
that, unhappy as I have been to be 
the interrupter of thejr felicities, 
they never, till this iy fault, knew 
any heavy evil: that afflictions pa- 
tiently borne, may be turned into 
bleſſings: that uninterrupted * 
neſs is not to be expected in this life: 
that, after all, they have not, as 
humbly preſume to hope, the pro- 
bability of the everlaſting perdition 
of their child to deplore: and that, 


in ſhort, when my ſtory comes to be 


fully known, they will have the 
comfort to find, that my ſufferings 
redound more to my honour than to 
my diſgrace. | | 

« Theſe conſiderations will, I hope, 
make their temparary loſs of but 
one child out of three, (unhappily 
circumſtanced too as ſhe was) mat- 


ter of greater conſolation than af- 


fliction. And the rather, as W 


may hope for a happy wn 


EA > oth — _ * — a 
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te more, never to be ſeparated either by 
« time or offences.” 5 dE 39 

She concludes this letter with an 
« addreſs to her couſin Dolly Hervey, 
« whom ſhe calls her amiable couſinz 


and thankfully remembers for the 


« part ſhe took in her afflictions.— ! 0 
my dear couſin, let your worthy 
e heart be guarded againſt thoſe delu- 


« ons, which have been fatal to my 


« worldly happineſs! — That pity, 
« which you beſtowed upon me, de- 
e monſtrates a gentleneſs of nature, 
« which may poſſibly ſubje& you to 
« misfortunes, if your eye be permit- 
« ted to miſlead your judgment. —But 
« 2 ſtrict obſervance of your filial du- 
« ty, my deareſt couſin, and the pre- 
« cepts of ſo prudent a mother as you 
« have the happineſs to have, (enforced 
« hy ſo ſad an example in yourown fa- 
« mily as I have ſet) will, I make no 
« doubt, with the Divine Aſſiſtance, 
« be your guard and ſecurity.“ 


© The poſthumous letter to Miſs 
© HowE is extremely tender and affec- 
© tionate; She pathetically calls'upon 
© her to rejoice that all her Clariſſa's 
© troubles are now at an end; that the 
| * ſtate of temptation and trial, of 
doubt and uncertainty, is now over 
* with her; and that ſhe has bappily 
© eſcaped the ſnares that were laid for 
© her ſoul : the rather to rejoice, as that 
© her misfortunes were of ſuch a na- 
© ture; that it was impoſſible ſhe could 

© be tolerably happy in this life. 
- * She thankfully acknowledges the 
*© favours ſhe had received from Mrs. 
© Howe and Mr. Hickman; and ex- 
«preſſes her concern for the trouble 
© the has occaſioned to the former, as 
* well as to her; and prays, that all 
_ © the earthly bleſſings they uſed to 
* wiſh to each other, may ſingly de- 

_ © volve upon her. - 

© She beſeeches her, That ſhe will 
© not ſuſpend the day, which ſhall ſup- 
© ply to herſelf the friend ſhe will have 
© loſt in her, and give to herſelf a ſtill 
- © nearer and dearer relation. 
dhe tells her, That her choice (a 
* choice made with the approbation of 
* all her friends) has fallen upon a ſin- 
*.cere, an honeſt, a virtuous, and, 
. * what is more than all, a pious man; 
a man, who, although he admires her 
' © perſon, is ſtill more in love with the 


0 graces of her mind. And as thoſe | 
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© graces are improveable with every 
© added year of life, which will impair 
the tranſitory ones of perſon, what a 
© firm baſis, infers ſhe, has Mr. Hick= 
© man choſen « his love upon! 
* She prays, That God will bleſs 
them together: and that the remem- 
brance of her, and of what ſhe has 
ſuffered, may not interrupt their mu- 
tual happineſs; ſhe deſires them to 
think of nothing but what ſhe now. 
is; and that a time will come, when 
they ſhall meet again, never to be di- 
vided, _ Ba 
- £ To the Divine Protection, mean 
time, ſhe commits her; and charges 
her, by the love that has always ſub- 
ſiſted between them, that ſhe will not 
mourn too heavily for her; and a- 
gain calls upon her, after a gentle 
tear, which ſhe will allow her to let 
fall in memory of their uninterrupted 
friendſhip, to rejoice that ſhe is ſo 
early releaſed ; and that ſhe is puri- 
hed by her ſufferings, and is made, 
as ſhe aſſuredly truſts, by God's 
goodnels, eternally happy.“ | 
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The poſthumous letters to Mr. LovE- 
LACE and Mr. MORDEN wuill be 
inſerted bereafter : as will alſo the 
ſubſtance of that written ts Mrs, 
NoRTON. = 


LETTER XXXV. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


SAT» AFTERNOON, SEPT. 9. 


T Underſtand, that thou breatheſt no- 


A thing but revenge againſt ze, for 
treating thee with ſo much freedom; 
and againſt the accurſed woman and 
her infernal crew. I am not at all 
concerned for thy menaces againſt my- 
ſelf. It is my deſign to make thee 


feel, It gives me pleaſure to find my 
intention anſwered. And I congratu- 


late thee, that thou haſt not lot that 


ſienſe. B 


As to the curſed crew, well do they 
deſerve the fire bere, that thou threa- 
teneſt them with, and the fire hereaf- 
ter, that ſeems to await them. But I 
have this moment received news which 
will, in all likelihood, fave thee the 
guilt.of puniſhing the old wretch for 
her ſhare of wickedneſs as thy agent. 

e But 
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But if that happens to her which is 

likely to happen, wilt thou not trem- 

ble Be what may befal the principal? 
Not to keep thee longer in ſuſpenſe; 


laſt night, it ſeems, the infamous wo- 


man got ſo heartily intoxicated with 
her beloved liquor, arrack punch, at 
the expence of Colonel Salter, that, 
miſtaking her way, ſhe fell down a 
pair of ſtairs, and broke her leg: and 
now, after a dreadful night, he lies 
foaming, raving, roaring, in a-burn- 
ing fever, that wants not any other fire 


to ſcorch her into a feeling more exqui - 


ite and durable than any thy vengeance 
could-give her. = 
'The wretch has requeſted me to come 
to her: and, leſt Iſhould-refuſe a com- 

mon meſſenger, ſent her vile aſſociate, 


Sally Martinz who not finding me at 


Soho, came hither; another part of her 
buſineſs being to procure the divine la- 
dy's pardon for the old creature's wick - 
edneſs to her. 

This devil incarnate, Sally, declares, 

that ſhe never was ſo ſhocked in her 

ife, as when TI -told her the lady was 
dead. . | 

| She took out her ſalts to keep her 


from fainting; and when a little reco- 


| yered, ſhe accuſed herſelf for her part 
of the injuries the lady had ſuſtained; 
as ſhe ſaid, Polly Horton would do for 
hers; and ſhedding tears, declared, 
that the world never produced ſuch a- 
nother woman. 'She called her the 
ornament and glory of her ſex; ac- 
knowledged, that her ruin was owing 
more to their infligations, than even 
(ſavage as thou art) to thy own wile- 
ne /s; ſince thou wert inelined to have 


done her juſtice more than once, had 


they not kept up thy profligate ſpirit to 
it's height. _ | ED, 

This wretch would fain have been 
admitted to a ſight of the corpſe;' but I 
refuſed her requeſt with execrations. 
She could forgive herſelf, ſhe ſaid, 
for every-thing but her inſults u 
the admirable lady at Rowland's: ſince 
all the reſt was but in purſuit of a liwe- 


libood, to which ſhe had been reduced, 


as ſhe boaſted, from better expecta- 
tions, and which hundreds follow as 


well as ſhe. I did not aſk her, 35 


awham reduced? 


At going away, ſhe told me, that the 
old monſter's bruiſes are of more dan- 


» See the beginning of Letter XVIII. 
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gerous conſequence than the fracture: 


that a mortification is apprehended: 


and that the vile wretch has ſo much 
compunction of heart, on recollectin 
her treatment of Miſs Harlowe, and is 


ſo much ſet upon procuring her for. 


gran, that ſhe is ſure the news he 

as to carry her, will haſten her end, 
All theſe things I leave upon thy re. 

flection. . 


LETTER XXXVI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, ESQ. 
) ful account of your raving un- 
manageableneſs. I wonder not at it. 


But as nothing violent is laſting, I dare 
ſay, that your habitual gaiety of heart 


will quickly get the better of your 


phrenzy: and the rather do I judge fo, 
as your fits are of the raving kind, 
(ſuitable to your natural impetuoſity) 


and not of that melancholy ſpecies | 


which ſeizes ſlower ſouls. 

For this reaſon I will proceed in 
writing to you, that my narrative may 
not be broken by your diſcompoſure; 
and that the contents of it may find 


you, and help you to reflection, when 


you ſhall be reſtored. 

Harry is returned from carrying the 
poſthumous letters to the family, and 
to Miſs Howe; and that of the cold- 
nel, which acquaints James Harlowe 


with his ſiſter's death, and with her 


deſire to be interred near her grandfa- 
ther. We, | 

Harry was not admitted into the pre- 
ſence of any of the family. They 
were all aſſembled together, it ſeems, 


at Harlowe Place, on occaſion of the 


colonel's letter, which informed them 
vf the lady's dangerous way“; and 


pon were comforting themſelves, as Harry 


was told, with hopes that Mr. Mor- 


den had made the worſt of her ſtate, in 


order to quicken their reſolutions. 

It is eaſy then to judge what muſt 
be their- grief and ſurprize on receiving 
the fatal nes which the letters Harry 
ſent in to them communicated. 

He Raid there long enough to 
the whole houſe in confuſion; the ſer- 


| S4. NIGHT, 
OUR ſervant gives me a dread. © 
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runnin different ways; lament- ' 
bg eringing their hands as they 
ran; the female ſervants particularly; 
2s if ſomebody (poor Mrs. :Harlowe, 
no doubt; and perhaps Mrs. Hervey 
too) were in fits. 2 ' 
Every-one was in ſuch diſorder, that 
he could get no commands, nor obtain 
any notice of himſelf. The ſervants 


welcome him O maſter; O young 
man l' cried three or four together, 
« whatdiſoral tidings have you brought!” 
They helped him, at the very firſt 
word, to his horſe; which with great 
civility they had pat up on his arrival: 
and he went to an inn; and purſued on 
foot his way to Mrs. Norton' s; and 
finding her come to town, left the let- 
ter he carried down for her with her 
ſon, (a fine youth;) who when he heard 
the fatal news, burſt out into a flood 
of tears—firſt lamenting the lady's 
death, and then cryieg out, What, 
what, would become.of his poor mo- 
ther !—How would ſhe ſupport herſelf, 
when ſhe ſhould find, on = arrival in 
town, that the dear lady, who was fo 
deſervedly the darling of her heart, 
was no more! 

He proceeded to Miſs Howe's, 
the letter for her. 


with 
That lady, he was 


man, 4 tenant's ſon, to poſt to Lon- 
dop, to bring her news of her dear 
friend's condition, -and whether ſhe 
ſhould herſelf be encouraged, 'by an 
account of her being ſtil] alive, to make 
her a viſit; every-thing being ordered 
to be in readinefs for her going up, on 
his return with the news ſhe wiſhed and 
prayed for with the utmoſt impatience. 
And Harry was juſt in time to prevent 
the man's ſetting out. | 

He had'the precaution to defire to 
ſpeak with Miſs Howe's woman or 
maid, and communicated to her the fa- 
tal tidings, that ſhe might break them 
to her young lady. The maid-herſelf 
| was ſoaffeRed, that her old lady (who, 
Harry ſaid, ſeemed to be every-where 
&once) came to ſee what ailed her, and 
was herſelf fo truck with the commu- 
nication, that ſhe-was forced to fit down 
ma chair : O the ſweet creature! ſaid 
he— And is it come to this O my 
poor Nancy! — How hall I be a 
to break the matter to my Nancy 
Mr. Hickman was in the houſe. He 
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ſeemed more inclined to execrate than 


told, had juft given orders for a young 
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haſtened in to comfort the old lady 
But he cauld not reſtrain his on tears. 
He feared, he ſaid, when he was laſt 
in town, that this ſad e vent would Ha 
happen: but little thought it would be 


ſo very ſoon !— But ſhe is happy, Iam 


* ſure,” ſaid the good gentleman. 
Mrs. Howe, when a little recovered, 


went up, in order to break the news to 


her daughter. She took the letter and 
her ſalts in her hand. And they had 
occaſion for the latter. For the houſe- 
keeper ſoon came hurrying down into 
the kitchen, her face oyerſpread with 
tears—Her young miſtreſs had fainted 
away, ſhe faid-—Nor did ſhe wonder at 
ieren did there live a lady more de- 
ſerving of ral admiration and la- 
mentation, than Miſs Clariſſa Har- 
lowe! and never was there a ſtronger 
friendſhip diſſolved by death than be- 
tween her young lady and her. 

She hurried with a lighted wax- 
candle, and with feathers, to burn un- 
der the noſe of her young miſtreſs; 
18 ſhewed that ſhe continued in 
nts.. YN | | 
- Mr, Hickman afterwards, with his 
uſual humanity, directed that Harry 
ſhould be taken care of all night; it 
being then the cloſeof day. He aſked 
him after my health. He expreſſed 
himſelf exceſſively afllifted, as well for 
the death of the moſt excellent of wo- 
men, as for the juſt grief of the lady, 
whom he ſo paſſionately loves. But he 
called the departed lady an angel of 
light. We dreaded,” ſaid he, (tell 
* your maſter) to read the letter ſent— 
6 But we needed not Tis a bleſſed 
letter written by a blefſed hand 
© But the conſolation ſhe aims to give, 
vill for the preſent heighten. the ſenſe 
© we all ſhall have of the loſs of ſo ex- 
© cellenta creature! Tell Mr. Belford, 
© that I thank God I am not the man 
© who had theunmerited honour to call 
© himſelf her brother. iP 

I know how:terribly this great ea - 
taſtrophe (as I may call it, ſinee To 
many perſons are intereſted in it) af - 
fefts thee. I ſhould have been glad to 
have had particulars of the diſtreſs 
which the firſt communication of it 
muſt have given to the Hariowes. Vet 
= but muſt pity the unhappy mo- 

The anſwer which James Harlowe 
returned to Colonel Morden's letter of 

notification 
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notification of his ſiſter's death, and to 
her requeſt as to her interment, will 
give a faint idea of what their concern 
muſt be. Here follows a copy of it. 


© TO WILLIAM Mok DEN, ESQ. 


| © SATURDAY, SEPT. 9. 
© DEAR COUSIN, , 
C 1 Cannot find words to expreſs what 
 4.« we all ſuffer on the moſt mourn- 
© ful news that ever was communicated 
© to us. 1 5 1 
My ſiſter Arabella (but, alas! I 
© have now no other ſiſter) was prepar- 
© ing to follow Mrs. Norton up; and I 
© had reſolved to eſcort her, and to 


© have looked in upon the dear erea- 


© ture. 


© God be merciful tous all! To what 


© purpoſe did the doctor write, if ſhe was 
© ſo near her end ?—Why, as every- 
© body ſays, did he not fend fooner ?— 
© or, why at all? _ 

The moſt admirable young crea- 
© ture that ever ſwerved ! — Not one 
friend to be with her!—Alas! Sir, I 
* fear my mother will never get over 
© this ſhock. She has been in hourly fits 
© ever fince ſhe received the fatal news. 
© My poor father has the gout thrown 


© into his ſtomach; and Heaven knows 


© —O couſin, O Sir !—I meant nothing 
© but the honour of the family; yet 
© have I all the weight thrown upon 
me O this curſed Lovelace! may I 
© periſh if he eſcape the deſerved ven- 
6 geance*!] XP 

© We had begun to pleaſe ourſelves 
© that we ſhould ſoon ſee her here— 
£ Good Heaven! that her next entrance 
© into this houſe, after ſhe abandoned 
© us ſo 
« coffin. . | | 

© We can have nothing to do with 
© her executor: (another ſtrange ſtep of 
© the dear creature's!) he cannot ex- 
_ © pet we will—nor, if he be a gentle, 
man, will he think of acting. Do 


© you therefore be pleaſed, Sir, to or- 


der an undertaker to convey the body 
5 down to us. My mother ſays ſhe 
_ © ſhall be for ever unhappy, if ſhe may 
$5 notin death ſee the dear creature whom 
© ſhe could not ſee in life: be ſo kind 
© therefore as to direct the lid to be only 
© half-ſcrewed down —tbat (if my poor 


= The words thus incloſed l were omitted in the tranſcript to Mr, Lovelace. ; 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


precipitately, ſhould be in a 


mother cannot be prevailed upon tg 
« diſpenſe with ſo ſhocking a ſpeRacle) 
© ſhe may be obliged—ſhe was the dar- 
ling of her heart! 2h 

© If we know her will in relation to 


"4 vhs funeral, it ſhall be punctually 


© complied with: as ſhall every-thing 
© in it that is fit or reaſonable to be yer. 
© formed; and this without the inter. 
vention of ſtrangers, 

Will you not, dear Sir, favour us 
* with your preſence at this melanchol 
time? Pray do; — and pity and excuſe, 
© with the generoſity which is natural 
* to the brave and the wiſe, what paſ. 
* ſed at our Jaſt meeting. Every. one's 
© reſpects attend you. And J am, Sir, 
your mexpreſſibly afflitted couſin and 
© ſervaitt, | 5 
© Ja. HARLOwE, jux.“ 


"4 Every- thing that's fit or reaſonable 


© to be performed!” [repeated I to the 


colonel from the above letter on his 
reading it to me: ] * that is every. thing 
which ſhe has directed, that can be 
« performed. I hope, colonel, that I 
* ſhall have no contention with them, 
© I wiſh no more for their acquaintance ' 
than they do for mine. But you, Sir, 
© muſt be the mediator between them 


and me; for I ſhall inſiſt upon a li- 


« teral performance in eyery article. 
The colonel was ſo kind as to declare 

that he would ſuppoct me in my reſo- 

lution, | 


LETTER XXxVII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
LACE, ESQ, 


| SUNDAY MORN. 8 0'CLOCK, 527 r. 10. 
Staid at Smith's till I aw the laſt of 
all that is mortal of the divine 
lady. VVV 
As ſhe had directed rings by ber will 
to ſeveral perſons, with her hair to be 
ſet in eryſtal, the afflicted Mrs. Nor- 
ton cut off, before the coffin was cloſed, 
four charming ringlets; one of which 
the colonel took for à locket, which, 
he ſays, he will cauſe to be made, and 
wear next his heart in memory of his 
beloved couſin. ; 


Betwees 
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Between four and five in the morning, Laſt night his mourning (which is 
the corpſe was put into the herſe; the full as deep as for a wife) was brought 
coffin before being filled, as intended, home, and his fellow's mourning too. 
with flowers and aromatick herbs, and And, though eight o'clock, he would 
roper care taken to prevent the corpſe put it on, and make them attend him 
ſuffering (to the eye) from the joſtling in theirs, „„ . 
of the herſe. 8 | Every-body blames him on this la- 
poor Mrs. Norton is extremely ill. dy's account. But I ſee not for why. 
1 gave particular directions to Mrs. She was a wixen in her virtue. What 
Smith's maid (whom have ordered to a pretty fellow ſhe has ruined—Hey, 
attend the good woman in a mourning Jack And herrelations are ten times 
chariot) to take care of her. The co- more to blame than he. I will prove 
lonel, who rides with his ſervants, with- this to the teeth of them all. If they 
in view of the herſe, ſays, that he will ſee could uſe her ill, why ſhould they ex- 
my orders in relation to her enforced. pet bini to uſe her well ?—You or I, 
When the herſe moved off, and was or Tourville, in his ſhoes, would have 
out of ſight, I locked up the lady's done as he has done. Are not all the 
chamber, into which all that had be- girls foreauarned?— Has he done by her 
Jonged to her was removed, as that caitiff Miles did to the farmer's 
expect to hear from the colonel] as daughter, whom he tricked up to town 
ſoon as he is got down, by a ſervant of (a pretty girl alſo, juſt ſuch another as 
his own, . | Bob's Roſebud!) under a notion of 
| waiting on a lady? —Orill'd her on, 
| |  Pretending the lady was abroad. Drank 
LETTER XXXVIII. her light hearted; then carried her to a 
SYED . | - play; then it was too late, you know, 
MR. MOWBRAY, TO JOHN BEL- to fee the pretended lady: then to a 
85 FORD, ESQ. bagnio: ruined her, as they call it, 
F anqd all the ſame day. Kept her on (an 
\ © UXBRIDGE, SUNDAY MORN. ugly dog, too!) a fortnight or three 
| | 9 0'CLOCK. weeks; then left her to the 'mercy. of 
DEAR JACK, _ V 2 of the bagnio, (never pay- 
Send you incloſed a letter from Mr. ing for any-thing) who ſtript her of all 
Lovelace; which, though written in her cloaths, and becauſe ſhe would not 
the curſed algebra, I know to be ſuch take on, threw her into priſon; where 
a one as will ſhew what a queer way he ſhe died in want, and in defpair!l—A 
is in; for he read it to us with the air of true ſtory, thou knowelt, Jack. —This 
a tragedian, You will ſee by it what fellow deſerved to be damn'd. But has 
the mad fellow had intended to do, if our Bob been ſuch a villain as this? 
we had not all of us interpoſed. He And would he not have marrzed this 
was actually ſetting out with a ſur- flinty-hearted lady ?—So he is juſtiſed 
geon of this place, to have the lady wery evidently. _ ' 1 
opened and embalmed.— Rot me if Why then ſhould ſuch curſed guaaums 
it be not my full perſuaſion, that if he take him? — Who would have thought 
had, her heart would have been found to he had been ſuch. poor blood? Now 
be either iron or marble. Rot the puppy !] to ſee him fit ſilent 
We have got Lord M. to him. His in a corner, when he has tired himſelf 
lordſhip is alſo much afflicted at the with his mock majeſty, and with his 
lady's death. His ſiſters and nieces, argumentation, (who ſo fond of ar- 
he ſays, will be ready to break their guing as he?) and teaching his ſhadow 
hearts, What a rout's here about a to make mouths againſt the wainſcot— - 
woman ! For after all ſhe was nomore, The devil fetch me, if I have patience 
We have taken a pailful of black with him! „ | 
bull's blood from him; and. this has But he has had no reſt for theſe ten 
lowered him a little, But he threatens days; that's the thing! - You muſt 
Colonel Morden, he threatens. you for write to him; and pr'ythee coax him 
© Jour gurſed reflections, 2 reflec- Jack, and ſend him what he writes for, 
tions indeed, Jack I] and curſes all the and give him all his way: there will be 
world and himſelf, ſtill, 775 no bearing him elſe. And get =P my 
a 5 | 3 a gre url 


* 
- 
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buried as faſt as you can; and don't 
let him nowhere. 4 
This letter ſhould have gone yeſter- 
day. We told him it did. But were 
in hopes he would not have enquired 
after it again. But he raves as be has 
1. any anſwer. 8 5 
What he worchſafed to read of other 
of your letters has given my lord ſuch 


4 curroſity, as makes him deſire you to 


continue your accounts. Pray do: but 
not in your helliſn Arabicł; and we 
will let the poor fellow only into what 
ve think fitting for his preſent way. 
I live a curſed dull poking life here. 
Wb what I fo lately ſaw of poor Bel- 
ton, and what I now fee of this charm- 
ing fellow, I ſhall be as crazy as he 
ſoon, or as dull as thou, Jack; ſo muſt 
ſeek for better company in town than 
either 
read ſometimes to divert me; and you 
know I hate reading. It preſently ſets 
me into a fit of drowſineſs; and then I 
yaww' and ftretch Jike a devil. | 
Vet in Dryden's Palemon and Ar- 
eite huve I juſt now met with a paſſage, 
that has in. it mueh of our Bob's caſe. 
Thefe are ſome of the lines. 


Mr. Mowbray then reciter ſome lines 


From that poem, deſcribing à diſ- 
 traftedman, and runs the parallel; 
an then priding bimſelſ im his per- 

Jormamce, ſays, f 


Let me tell you, that had I begun to 
Write as early as you and Lovelace, I 
might have cut as good a figure as either 
of you. Why not? But ay or man I 
ever hated z book. Tis a folly to lie. 
T loved action, my boy. I hated dror- 
zg; and have led in former days more 
boys from their book, than ever my 
maſter made to profit by it. Kicking 
and cuffing, and orchard-robbing, were 
my early glory. | . 
But Jam tired of writing. I never 
wrote ſuch a long letter in my life. 
My wriſts and my fingers and thumb 
ache damnably. The pen is an hun- 
dred weight at leaſt. And my eyes are 


ready to drop out of my head upon the 


er, The cramp but this minute in 

a 83 Rot the goofe and the 
2 go: will f Iwill write no more long 
ers fora'twelvemonth to come. Yet 

one word: we think the mad fellow 
coming tos Adiens. 


er xxIssA HARLOWE. 


you. I have deen forced to 


LETTER XXXIX, 


Mx. LOVELACE, TO JOHN Bet 
q FORD, ESQ, 


OXBRIDGE, SAT. sz. q, 

JACK, vic bf 

Think it abſolutely right that my 

ever-dear and beloved lady ſhould 
be opened and embalmed, It muſt be 
done out of hand —this very afternooy, 
Your acquaintance Tomkins, and old 
Anderſon of this place, whom I will 
bring with me, ſhall be the ſurgeons, 
T have talked to the latter about it. 

I will ſee every-thing done with that 
decorum which the cafe, and the ſacred 
perſon of my beloved, require. 

Every-thing that can be done to pre- 
ſerve the charmer from decay, ſhall alſo 
be done. And when ſhe cpi deſcend 
to her original duſt, or cannot be kept 
longer, Iwill then have her laid in my 
family-vault, between my own father 
and mother. Myſelf, as J am in my 


| ſoul; fo in perſon, chief mourner. But 
her beart, to which I have ſuch unquel. 


tionable pretenſions, in which once! 
had fo large a ſhare, and which I will 
prize above my own, I will have. 1 
will keep it in ſpirits. It ſhall never 
beout of my fight. And al} the charges 
of ſepulture too ſhall be mine. 


Surely nobody will diſpute my right 


to her. Whoſe was ſhe living? whoſe 


is ſhe dead, but mine Her curſed pa. 


rents, whoſe barbarity to her, no doubt, 
was the true cauſe of her death, have 
long fmce renounced her. She left 
them for me. She choſe ne therefore: 
And F was her huſband. What though 
I treated her like a villain ?*Do I not 
pay for it now? Would ſhe not have 

een mine had I not? Nobody will 
diſpute but the would; And has the 
not forgiven' me -I am then in fan 


o prius with her Am I not as if 


1 had never offended ? Whoſe then can 
ſhe be but mine? , my 
I will free you from your executor» 
ſhip, and al your cares. 

N 33 oe: . » 

actually difcharge you, ane 

ry- <A; from all the exr6s and troubles 
relating to her. And as to her laſt 


teſtament, F will execute it myſelf.  _ 
There were no articles between ds, 


no ſettlements; and the is mine) as Jeu 


1 r oo -— 


„ CLARISSA HARLOWE, 


ſee! have roved 16 a demonſtration: 


hor could ſhe diſpoſe of herſelf but as 
1 pleaſed: Damnation ſeize me then 
| if 1 make not good my right againſt. 
W | 
Her bowels, if het friends are ve 
ſolicitous about them, and very humble 
and ſorrowful, (and none have they of 
their own) ſhall be ſent down to them 


To be laid with her aticeſtors—un- 


leſs ſhe has ordered otherwiſe. For, 
except that, ſhe ſhall not be commit- 
ted to the unworthy earth ſo long as 
ſhe can be kept out of it; her will ſhall 
be performed in every-thing. : 
I ſend in the mean time for a leck of 
Wr Nes. | 18 
[ charge you ſtir not in — part of 
ber will, but by my expreſs direction. 
I will order every- thing myſelf. For 
am I not her huſband? And being for- 
ven by her, am I not the choſen of 
E heart? What elſe ſignifies her for- 
giveneſs ? | | 
The two inſufferable wretches you 
have ſent me; plague me to death, and 
would treat me like a babe in ſtrings. 
Damn the fellows, what can they mean 
by it? Yet that crippled monkey Dole- 
man joins with them. And, as I hear 


them whiſper, they have ſent for Lord 


M. To controul me, I ſuppoſe. | 
What can they mean by this uſage ?. 
dure all the world is run mad but my- 
ſelf. They treat me as they ought 
every-one of themſelves to be treated, 
The whole world is but one great bed- 
lam. God confound it, and wary ng 
in it, fince now my beloved Clariſſa 
Lovelace=no more Harlowe—Curſe 
_$ that name, and every-one called 
by att | a 
"What I write to you for is, 

1. To forbid you intermeddling with 
ay-thing relating to ber. To forbid 
Morden intermeddling alſo. If Ire - 
member right, he has threatened me, 
and curſed me, and uſed me ill—And 
let him be gone from her, if he would 
Woid thy.reſentments. oo 
1. To ſend me a lock of ber hair in- 
ſantly by the bearer. 8 
J. To engage Tomkins.to have eve- 
ry-thing ready for the opening and em- 


* I ſhall bring Anderſon with 


. To ge ber will and every-abing 
B97 For my. peruſal and confidera< 


a 3 ds if 0 N 2 7 4 — ASE 12 
vill have poſſeſſion. of her dear beart 
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this very night; and let Tomkins 
provide a proper receptacle and ſpirits, 
till I can get a golden one made for it; 
I will take her papers. And as no 
one can do her memory juſtice equal td 
myſelf, and I will not ſpare myſelf; 
who can better thew the world what the 
was, and what a villain he, that could 
uſe her ill? And the world ſhall alſo 
ſee, what im - men and unwotthy pa- 
rents ſhe had. 0 
All fhall be ſet forth in words at 
length. No mincing of the matter: 
Names pndiſguiſed as well as facts. 
For as T ſhall make the worſt figure in 
it myſelf, and have a right to treat my- 
ſelf as nobody elſe ſhall; Who will 
controul me? who dare call me to ac- 
count? . LS 11155 
Let me know if the damn'd mother 
be yet the ſubſect of the devil's own 
vengeance if the old wretch be dead 
or alive? Some exemplary miſchief L 
muſt yet do. My revenge ſhall ſweep - 
away that devil, and all my oppoſers of 
the cruel Harlowe family, from the 
face of the earth. Whole 'hecatombs 
ought to be offered up to the manes of 
my ane. 
Although her will may in ſome re- 
ſpects croſs mine, yet I expect to be 
obſerved. I will be the interpreter of 


hers. | 


Next to mine, hers ſhall be obſery« 
ed; for the is my wife; and ſhall be to 
all eternity, I will never have ano- 
ther. | 5 | 

Adieu, Jack. I am preparing to be 


with you. I charge you, as you value 


my life or your own, do not oppoſe m4 
in any-thing relating to my Clariſſa 
Lovelace. 

My temper-is entirely altered. I 
know not what it is to laugh, or ſmile, 
or be pleaſant. I am grown choſerick 
and, impatient, and will not be con- 
_—_—_ 1 I 
I write this in characters as I uſed 


to do; that nobody but you ſhould 


know whit Iwrite. For never was any 
man plagued with impertinents, as 1 
ans 55157 991 K 8 

n KX. Lovt Act. 
in a 41447 AE ide 1b 1 


'  P,. dat Io > a 


Ler me tell thee in characters fill 


that I am in adreadfulway.jult nov. 17 J 
brain is all boiling like a cauldron ov 
5H a4 flexy 
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2a hery furnace. What a devil is the 
matter with me, I wonder! I never was 
ſo ſtrange in my life. | . 
In truth, Jack, I have been a moſt 
execrable villain. .And when 1 con- 
ſider all my actions to this angel of a 
woman, and in her the piety, the cha- 
rity, the wit, the beauty, I have helped 
to deſtroy, and the good to the world I 


| have, thereby been a means of fruſtrat- 
| ing, I can pronounce damnation upon 


myſelf. How then can Iexpe& mercy 
any-where elſe ! | | 


* 


I pelieve I ſhall haye no patience with 
you when I ſee you. Your damned 


ſtings and reflections have almoſt turned 


my brain. 


But here Lord M. they tell me, is 
come! Damn him, and thoſe who ſent 
for bim! 55 5 Do 

I know not what I have written. But 
her dear heart and a lock of her hair I 
will have, let who will be the gain- 


| ſayers!—PFor is ſhe not mine? - Whofe 


elſe can ſhe be? She has no, father nor 
mother, no ſiſter, no brother; no re- 
lations but me. And my beloved is 
mine; and Iam hers: and that's enough. 
— But oh!. 8 


© She's out! The damp of death has quench'd 
* her quite! 133 
© Thoſe ſpicy doors, her lips, are ſhut, cloſe 
iT leek'd; | 3 
6. Which never gale of life ſhall open more!” 


Aud is it ſo? Is it indeed ſoꝰ - Good 


God Good God! But they will not 
let me write on. I muſt go down to 
this officious peer Who the devil ſent 
for him? 5 boy's 


LETTER: 1. 


MR, BELFORD, TO RICHARD MOW- 
BRAY, ESQ. 


SUNDAY, SEPT. 10. FOUR IN THE 


AFTERNOON, 


1 Have yours, with our unhappy 


friend's incloſed. I am glad my 
lord. is with him. As I preſume that 
his phrenzy will be but of ſhort con- 
tinuance, I moſt earneſtly wiſh, that on 
his recovery he could be prevailed up- 
on to go abroad. Mr. Morden, who is 
inconſolable, has ſeen by the will, (2s 
indeed he ſuſpected before he read it) 
that the caſe was more than a common 


ſeduRtion z and has dropt hints already, 


HARLOWE., 


that he looks on himſelf, on that ze. 


count, as freed from his promiſes made 


to the dying lady, which were, that he 
would not ſeek to avenge her death, 


You mult make the recovery of hit 
health the motive for urging him on 
this head; for, if you hint at his own 
ſafety, be will not ſtir, but rather ſeek 
the colonel. | | 
As to the lock of hair, you may ea] 
pacify him (as you once faw the angel) 
with hair near the colour, if he be in. 
tent upon it. | 
At my lord's defire I will write on, 
and in my common hand; that you 
may judge what is, and what is not, 
fit to be read to Mr. Lovelace at pre. 
ſent; But as I ſhall not forbear re. 
flections as I go along, in hopes to 


reach his heart on his recovery, I think 
it beſt to direct myſelf to him ſill; and 


that as if he were not diſordered, 


As I ſhall not have leiſure to take | 
copies, and yet am willing to have the 


whole ſubject before me, for my own 
future contemplation ; I muſt inſiſt 
upon a return of my letters ſome time 
hence. Mr. Lovelace knows that this 


is one of my conditions; and has bi- 


therto complied with it. 
Thy letter, Mowbray, is an inimi- 
table performance. Thou art a ſtrange 
impenetrable creature. But let me moſt 
earneſtly conjure thee, and the idle flut- 
terer Tourville, from what you have 
ſeen of poor Belton's exit; from our 
friend Lovelace's phrenzy, and the oc- 
caſion of it; and | Wk the terrible con- 
dition in which the wretch Sinclair lies; 
to ſet about an immediate change of 
life and manners. For my own part, 
I am determined, be your reſolutions 
what they may, to take the advice I 
give, As witneſs, 
85 | J. BELFORD» 


LETTER XII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 


LACE, S 
I Fg 


Lovelace! I have a ſcene to paint 
in relation to the wretched Sin- 


clair, that, if J do it juſtice, will make 


thee ſeriouſly ponder and reflect, or no- 
thing can. I will lead thee to it in or- 
der; and that in my uſual hand, that th 


. compeers may be able to read it as we 


-CLARISSA 
\ - When 1 had written the preced ne 

letter; not knowing what to do with 

myſelf; recollecting and in vain wiſh- 
ing for delightful and improving con- 
verſation, which I had now for ever 
| Joſt; I thought Thad as good begin the 
taſk, which 1 had for ſome time paſt 
reſolved to begin; that is to ſay, to go 
to church; and fee if I could not reap 
ſome benefit from what I ſhould hear 
there. Accordingly I determined to 

go to hear the celebrated preacher at 
St. James's church. But, as if the devil 


* 
Pu I 


thought himſelf concerned to prevent 
my intention, a viſet was made me, juſt 
28 I was dreſſed, which took me off from 
my purpoſe. 5 5 
From whom ſhould this viſit be, but 
from Sally Martin, accompanied by 
Mrs. Carter, the ſiſter of the infamous 
Sinclair! the fame, I ſuppoſe I need not 


Bloomſbury. 


"Theſe told me that the ſurgeon, apo- 


4 


the wretched woman over; but that ag/ 
faid, She ſhould not die, nor be at reſt, 
till ſhe Yaw me: and they beſought me 
to accompany them in. the coach they 
came in, if I had one ſpark of charity, 
3 charity, as they called it, 
eft. „ g | | 
I was very loth to be diverted from 
my purpoſe by a requeſt ſo unwelcome, 
and from people fo abhorred ; but at 
laſt went, and we got thither by ten: 
where a ſcene ſo ſhocking preſented it- 
ſelf to me, that the death of poor de- 
ſponding Belton is not, I think, to be 
compared with it. ; 
The old wretch had onee put her! 
but by her rage and violence, and had. 
been crying, ſcolding, (curſing, ever 
fince the preceding evening, that the 
ſurgeon had told her it was impoſſible 
to five her; and that a mortification 
had begun to ſhew itſelf ; inſomuch 
that, purely in compaſſion to their own 
ears, they had been forced to ſend for 
another ſurgeon, purpoſely to tell her, 
though againſt his judgment, and (be- 
ing a friend of the other) to ſeem to 
convince hin, that he miſtook her caſe; 
and that if ne would be patient, ſhe 
might recover. But, nevertheleſs, her 
apprehenſions of death, and her anti- 
by to the thoughts of dying, were ſo 
"ong, that their impoſture had not the 
intended effect, and ſhe was raving, cry- 


(for ſo I was then ready to conclude) 


tell you, who keeps the bagnio near 


thecary, and phyſician, had all giver; 


* 
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ing, curſing, and even howling, more 
like a wolf than a human creature; 
when I came; ſo that às I went tp- 
ſtairs, I ſaid, * Surely this noiſe, une 
6 howling, cannot be from the unhappy 
© woman !*—Sally ſaid it Was; and a 
ſured me, that it was nothing to the 
noiſe ſhe had made all night; and ſtep. 
ping into her room before me, Dear 
Madam Sinclair,“ ſaid ſhe, * forbear 
© this noiſe! It is more-like that of a 
© bull than a woman ! — Here comes 
© Mr. Belford; and you'll fright him 
© away if you bellow at this rate.” 
There were no leſs than eight of her 
curſed daughters ſurrounding her bed 
when I entered ; one of her partners, 
Polly Horton, at their head; and now 
Sally, her other partner, and Madam 
Carter, as they called her, (for they 
areall Madams with one another) made 
the number ten: all in ſhocking diſha- 


ew 


bille, and without ſtays, except Sally, 


Larter and Polly; who, not daring to 
Teave her, had not been in bed all 
night. : | FRY 

The other ſeven ſeemed to have been 
but juſt up, riſen perhaps from their 
cuſtomers in the fore-houſe, and their 
nocturnal Orgies, with faces, three or 
four of them, that had run, the paint 
lying in ſtreaky ſeams not half blowzed 
off, diſcovermg coarſe wrinkled ſkins: 
the hair of ſome of them of divers co- 
lours, obliged to the black-lead comb 
where black was affected; the artificial 
jet, however, yielding apace to the na- 
tural brindle: that of others plaiſtered 
with oil and powder; the oil predomi- 
nating: but every one's hanging about 
her ears and neck in broken curls, or 
ragged ends; and each at my entrance 
taken with one motion, A e. their 
matted locks with both hands under 
their coifs, mobs, or pinners, every- 
one of which was awry. They were all 
ſlip-ſhoed; ſtockingleſs ſome; only 
under-petticoated all; their gowns, 
made to coyer ſtraddling hoops, hang- 
ing trollopy, and tangling obe their 
heels; but haſtily wrapt round them, 
as ſoon as I came up-ftairs. And half 
of them (unpadded, ſhoulder-bent, pal- 
lid-lipt, limber-jointed wretches) ap- 
pearing, from a blooming nineteen or 
twenty perhaps over-night, haggard 
well-worn trumpets of thirty-eight or 


forty. 


'1 am the more particular in deſcrib- 
ing to thee the apptarance theſe crea- 
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tures made in my eyes when I came into 
the room, becauſe I believe thou never 
ſaweſt any of them, much leſs a groupe 
of them, thus unprepared for being 
ſeen *, I, for my part, never did be- 
fore; nor had I now, but upon this oc - 
caſion, been thus favoured. If thou 
badſt, I believe thou wouldſt hate 2 

rofligate woman, as one of Swift's 
. or Virgil's obſcene Harpies, 
ſquirting their ordure upon the Trojan 
trenches; fince the perſons of ſuch in 


their retirements are as filthy as their 


minds—Hate- them as much as I do; 
and as much as I admire, and next to 
adore a truly virtuous and elegant wo- 
man: for to me it is evident, that as a 
neat and clean woman muſt be an angel 
of a creature, ſo a ſluttiſh one is the im- 
pureſt animal in nature. But theſe 
were the veterans, the choſen band; 
for now-and-then flitted in to the num- 
ber of half a dozen or more, by turns, 
ſubordinate ſinners, under-graduates, 
younger than ſome of the choſen pha- 
| 3 but not leſs obſcene in their ap- 
pearance, though indeed not ſo much 
e to the plaiſtering fucus; yet 
unpropt by ſtays, 1 looſe in at- 
tire, ſluggliſh-haire 
ed only as the former, eyes half- opened, 


winking and pinking, miſpatched, 


yawning, ſtretching, as if from the un- 
- worn-off effects of the midnight revel; 
all armed in ſvcceſſion with ſupplies of 
cordials, (of which every-one preſent 
was either taſter or partaker) under the 
direction of the buſier Dorcas, who fre- 
quently popped in, to ſee her ſlops duly 
given and taken. | „ 
But vhen Lapproached the od avretcb, 
what a ſpectacle preſented itſelf to my 
eyes! n 8 
Her misfortune has not at all ſunk, 
but rather, as I thought, increaſed her 
fleſh; rage and violence perhaps ſwell- 
ing her muſcular features. Behold her 
then, ſpreading the whole troubled bed 
with her huge quaggy carcaſe: her 
mill poſt arms held up; her broad hands 
clenched with violence; her big eyes, 
goggling and flaming- red as we may 


ſuppoſe thaſe of a ſalamander; her 


matted griſly hair, made irreverend b 
her wickedneſs, (her clouted head-dreſs 
being half off, ſpread abaut her fat ears 


„ under-petticoat- 
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and brawny-neck;)- her -livid iy 
parched, and working violently , he 

road chin in convullive-motion ; he 
wide mouth, by reaſon of the contrac. 
tion of her forehead, (which ſeemed t 
be half- loſt in it's on frightfal fur. 
rows) ſplitting her face, as it were, into 
two parts; and her huge tongue hide. 
ouſly rolling in it; heaving, puffing as 
if for breath; her bellows-ſhaped and 
various - coloured breaſts aſcending by 
turns to her chin, and deſcending ont 
of fight, with the violence of her gaſp- 
ings. 0801 

This was the ſpectacle, as recollec. 


tion has enabled me to deſcribe it, that | 


this wretch made to my eye, when I ap. 
proached her bed-fide, ſurrounded, 2 
I ſaid, by her ſuffragans and daughters, 
who ſurveyed her with ſcouling frighted 
attention, which one might eaſily ſee 


had more in it of horror and ſelf-con- 


cern, (and ſelf- condemnation too) than 
of love or pity; as who ſhould fay=> 


* See! what weourſelves muſt one day 
. ; 


As ſoon as ſhe ſaw me, her naturally 


big voice, more hoarſened by her ray- 
ings, broke upon me: O Mr, Bel. 
* ford!—O $ir!—ſee what I am come 
to lee what I am brought to!- 
* To have ſuch a curſed. crew about 
© me, and not one of them to take care 
© of me! But to let me tumble down- 
* ſtairs ſo diſtant from the room I went 
* from!—ſo diſtant from the room | 
© meant to go to!—-Curſed, curſed be 
© every careleſs devil l- May this or 
* worle be their fate every-one of 
© them!” 2427 i | 
And then ſhe curſed and ſwore moſt 


vehemently, and the more, as two or 


three of them were excuſing themſelves 


on the ſcore of their _ at that time 


as unable to help themſelves as ſhe. 
As ſoon as ſhe had cleared the paſſage 


of her throat 14 the paths and cuties 


which her wild impatience made her 


utter, ſhe began in a more hollow-and 


whining ſtrain to bemoan herſelf. 
s And here,” ſaid ſhe—* Heaven grant 
© me patience |'—ſclenching and un- 


clenching her hands] am I to die 


* thus miſerably !1—of a broken leg in 
*m old age] - ſnatched away by means 
0 of iy own intemperance |—$elf-do! 


2870 Whoeyer has ſeen Dean Swift's- Lady's Drefling-Room, will think this deſcription of 


Mr, Belford's not only more natural, but more decent pa 


the fle g, and by the w/e that may be made of it. 


inting, as well as bettery uſlified dy 


* 
” . 
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elf undone! No time for my af - 
« fairs! No time tor nt! And ina 
few hdurs— (Oh Oh! —-withano- 
ther long howling *O—h! U-—gh-yo!” 
a kind of ſcreaming key terminating 


it) who knows—who can tell where 


I hall be ?—Ob! that indeed I never, 


never had had a being?? 1 
What could one ſay ta ſuch a wretch - 


as this, whoſe wholeghfe had been ſpent 
in the moſt diffuſive wickedneſs, and 
who no doubt has numbers of ſouls to 
anſwer fer? Yet I told her, She muſt 
be patient: that her violence made her 
worſe : and that, if ſhe would compoſe 
herſelf, ſhe might.get into a frame more 
proper for her preſent circumſtances, 

Who, I?* interrupted ſhe: © I get 


s into a better frame ! I, who can nei- . 


$ ther cry, nor pray! Yet already feel 
the torments of the damn'd! What 
«© mercy can I expect! What hope is 
6 left 2 me? Then, that ſweet crea- 


« ture! That incomparable Miſs Har- 


s lowe! She, it ſeems, is dead and 
5 pone!—O that curſed man! Had it 
© not been for him! I had never had 
$ this, the moſt crying of all my fins, 
to anſwer for! 8 
And then ſhe ſet up another how]. 
And it ſhe dead ?—Indeed dead?“ 
proceeded ſhe, when her how] was over. 
O what an angel have I been the 
5 means of deſtroying! For though it 
was that wicked man's fault that ever 


# ſhe was in my houſe, yet it was mine— 


and yours and yours. —and yours — 
4 devils as we all were, turning to 
Sally, to Polly, and to one or two 
more] that he did not do her juſtice! 
And that, hat is my curſe, and will 
one day be yours! And then again 
ue howled, 33 
I ſtill adviſed patience, I ſaid, that 


if her time were to be ſo ſhort as ſhe ap- 


ptehended, the more ought ſhe to en- 


deavour to compoſe herſelf: and then 
he would at leaſt die with more eaſe to 


berſelf - and ſatis faction to her friends, 
I was going to ſay— But the word die 
13 put her into a violent raving, and thus 
ſhe broke in upon me. Die, did you 


- * fay, Sir? — Hie! I will not—1 can- 


Int die!—-I know not how to die 


Leave this world I cannot bear it 
* —And who brought you hither, Sir?“ 
1 eyes ſtriking fire at me! Who 
10 M e to tell me I muſt 
gie, Sir .I cannot, I will not leave 


437. 


. 
os 


% 


' 


„ death. If the ha 
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this world. Let athers die, who 
£. wiſh: for another! ho expect a bet-, ' 
ter l have had mycplagues in this; 
£-but would compound for all future 
c eee I way be nothing after 
Commer phe yon Tt fg yh 510% 
And tben ſhe howled and bellowed 


by turns. 


By my faith, Lovelace, I trembled in 
every joint; and looking upon herwho 
ſpoke this, and roared thus, and up 
the company round me, I more than 
once thought myſelf to be in one of the 
infernal manhons. s. ahi 
Vet will I proceed, and try, for thy . 
good, if I can ſhock thee but half as 
muth with my deſcriptions, as I was 
ſhocked, with what I ſaw; and heard. 

« Sally! —Polly!—Sifter Carter! ſaid 
the, *< did you not tell me I might re- 
cover? Did not the ſurgeon tell me 
© I might?” ba 

And fo you may, cried Sally; 
Monſieur Garon ſays you may, if 
you'll be patient. But, as I have 
often told you this bleſſed: morning, 


_ © you are readier to take deſpair from 


your own fears, than comfort, from 
© all the hope we can give you... 
et,“ cried the wretch, interrupt- 
ings does not Mr. Belford (and to 
Bim you have told the truth, though 
vou won't to me; does not he) tell 
* me I ſhall die? —I cannot bear it! I 
cannot bear the thoughts of dying!” 
And then, but that half a dozen at 
once endeavoured to keep down her 
violent hands, would ſhe have beaten 
herſelf; as it ſeems ſhe had often at- 
tempted to do from the time the ſurgeon 
popt out the word mortiſi catiom to her. 
Well, but to what purpoſe, ſaid I, 
(turning aſide to her filter, and to Sally 
and Polly) * are theſe hopes given her, 
© if the gentlemen of the faculty give 
© her over? You ſhould let her know 
* the worſt, and then ſhe mi ſubmit; 
for there is no running away from 
s any matters to 
b ſettle, put her upon ſettling them; 
and do not, by n. will 
live when there is no room to expect 
it, take from her the opportunity of 


dding needful things. Do the ſur- 
Die, Sir And -uft 1 then die | 


© geons actually give her over? 
. © They do, whiſpered they. Her 
© groſs habit, they ſay, gives no hopes. 
© We have ſent for both ſurgeons, 
hom we expect every minute. 


Boh the ſurgeons nnn 
7 -, or 
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for Mrs. Sinclair has heard Tourville 
launch out in the praife of French ſur- 
eons) came in while we were thus 
Biking, I retired to the farther end 
of the room, and threw up a window 
for a little air, being half-poiſoned by 
the effluvm ariſing from ſo many con- 


taminated carcaſes; which gave me no 


imperfe c idea of the ſtench of gaols, 
which, corrupting the ambient air, 
gives what is called the priſon diſtem- 


r. | 
"x came back to the bed · ſide when the 
furgeons had inſpected the fracture; 
md aſked them, If there were any ex- 
pectation of her life? . 
One of them whiſpered me, There 
. was none: that ſhe had a ſtrong fever 
upon her, which alone, in ſuch a habit, 
would probably do the buſineſs; and 
that the mortification had viſibly gained 
upon her ſince they were there {1x hours 
8 $f 
8.5 Will amputation ſave her? Her af- 
* fairs and her mind want ſettling. A 
© few days added to her life may be of 
4 ſervice to her in both reſpects. 
They told me the fracture was high 
in her leg; that the knee was greatly 
bruiſed; that the mortification, in all 
probability, had ſpread half-way of 
the femur: and then, getting me be- 
| tween them, (three or four of the wo- 
men joining us, and liftening with 
their mouths open, and all the ſigns of 
ignorant wonder in their faces, as there 


appeared of ſelf-ſufficiency in thoſe of 
the artiſts) did they by turns fill my 


ears with an anatomical deſcription of 
the leg and thigh; running over with 
terms of art, of the tarſus, the meta- 
tar ſus, the t:5:a, the fibula, the patel- 
la, the os tali, the os tibie, the tibialis 
poſlicus and tibialis anticus, up to the 


as femoris, to the acetabulum of the os 


. iſchion, the great trochanter, glutæus, 
triceps, lividus, and little rotators; in 
mort, of all the muſcles, cartilages, 
and bones, that conſtitute the leg and 

thigh from the great toe to the hip; as 
if they would ſhew me, that all their 


ſeience had penetrated their heads no 


farther than their mouths; while Sall: 


| Tifted up her hands with a, Laud 


* bleſs me! Are all fiirgeons fo learn- 
ed But at laſt both the gentlemen 
declared, That if ſhe and her friends 
would conſent to amputation, the. 
would hi her leg in a moment. 

Mrs. Carter atked, To what pur- 
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ier ? 

Very true, they ſaid; but it might 
be a ſatis faction to the patient's friendz 
that all was done that could be done. ; 

And ſo the poor wretch was to he 
lanced and quartered, as I may ſay, for 
an experiment only! And, without any 
hope of benefit from the operation, was 
to pay the ſurgeons for tormenting her! 

I cannot but ſay, I have a mean opi. 
nion of both theſe gentlemen, who, 


though they make a figure, it ſeems, in 


their way of living, and boaſt not only 
French extraction, but a Paris educa. 


tion, never will make any in their prac 


tice. . , 
How unlike my honeſt Englifh friend 


Tomkins, a plain, ſerious, intelligent 


man, whoſe art lies deeper than in 
words; who always avoids parade and 
jargon; and endeayours to makeevery. 
one as much a judge of what he is about 
as himſelf! | 


All the time that the ſurgeons 0 


on with their anatomical proceſs, the 
wretched woman moſt frightfully roar- 
ed and bellowed; which the gentlemen 
(who ſhewed themſelves to be of the 
claſs of thoſe who are not affected with 
the evils they do not feel) took no 
other notice of, than by raiſing their 
voices to be heard, as ſhe raiſed her 
Being evidently more ſolicitous to en- 
creaſe their acquaintance, and to pro- 
pagate the notion of their ſkill, than to 
attend to the clamours of the poor 


wretch whom they were called in to 


reheve; though by this very means, 
like the dog and the. ſhadow in the fa- 


ble, they loft both aims with me; for! 


never was deceived in one rule, which 
I made early; to wit, That the fille 
water is the deepeft, while the bubbling 


ſtream only betrays ſhallowneſs; and 
that tones and pebbles lie there ſo near 


the ſurface, to point out the beſt place 
to ford a river dry-ſhod. 1 
As nobody cared to tell the unhappy 
wretch what every- one apprehend 
muſt follow, and what the ſurgeons 
convinced me ſoon would, I undertook 
to be the denouncer of her doom. Ac- 
cordingly, the operators being with- 
drawn, 1 ſat down by the bed-iide, 
and faid, Come, Mrs. Sinclair, let 


© me adviſe you to forbear theſe raving: 
„at the careleſſneſs of thoſe, who, I 


“find, at the time, 'could take . 
1 of themſelves; and finde _—_ 


oſe, if the operation would not fa 
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( has happened, and cannot be 
c _ Baſt Ap to make the beſt 
« of the matter: for. all this violence 
but enrages the malady, and you will 
probably fall into a delirium, if you 
| « pive, way to it, which. will deprive 


| « you of that reaſon which you ought. 


| © to make the beſt of, for the time it 

may be lent you.“ 1 
She turned her head towards me, 

and hearing me ſpeak with à deter- 

mined voice, and ſeeing me aſſume as 

determined an air, became more calm 

and attentive. 1 
I went on, telling her, that I was 


glad, from the hints ſhe had given, to 
fnd her concerned for her paſt miſpent 


life, and particularly for the part ſhe 
had had in the ruin of the moſt excel - 


lent woman on earth: that if ſhe would 


mpoſe herſelf, and patiently ſubmit 
8 4 conſequence of = evil ſhe had 
brought upon herſelf, it might poſſibly 
be happy for her yet. Mean time, 
continued I, © tell me, with temper 
and calmneſs, Why was you ſo de- 
« firous to ſee me? ls 

dhe ſeemed to be in great confuſion 
of thought, and turned her head this 


way and that; and at laſt, after much 


heſitation, ſaid, Alas, for me! I 
© hardly know what I wanted with 
© you, When I awoke from my in- 
© temperate trance, and found what a 
* curſed way I was in, my conſcience 
© {mote me, and I was for catching, 
« like a drowning wretch, at every 
* ſtraw, I wanted to ſee every-body 
* and any-body but thoſe I did ſee; 


. every-body who I thought could give 


© me comfort. Yet could I expe& 
* none from you neither; for you had 
© declared yourſelf my enemy's al- 
* though I had never done you harm : 
* for what, Jackey,?. in her old tone, 
whining through her noſe, © was Miſs 
* Harlowe to you ?—But e is happy! 
© —But oh! what will become of ue? 
„vet tell me, (for the ſurgeons 
© have told you the truth, no doubt) 
* tell me, Shall I do well again? May 
* Irecoyer?. If I may, I will begin a 
* new courſe of life: as I hope to be 
red, I will.—T'll renounce you. 
all —every- one of yon, [looking 
round her] ? and ſcrape all I can toge- 
* ther, and live a life of penitence; 


and when I die, leave it all to chari- 


* table uſes —TI will, by my ſoul— 


"Brgry-dait. of it to charity But this 


„ W a A M M A 


once lifting up her rolling eyes, 


and folded hands, (with a wry- mouth-⸗ 


, ed earneſtneſs, in which every muſcle 


and feature of her face bore it's part) 
this one time—Good God of Hea- 
„ven and earth, but this once! this 
once] repeating thoſe words five or 
fx times, ſpare thy poor creature, 
© and every hour of my life ſhall be 
« paſſed in penitence. and atonement 
© upon my ſoul it ſhall  - "ar 
* Leſs vehement! a little leſs vehe - 
ment ſaid I. It is not for me, who 
have led ſo free a life, as you but 
too well know, to talk to you in a 
reproaching ſtrain, and to ſet before 
you the niquity vou have lived in, 
and the many ſouls you have helped 
to deſtroy. But as you are in ſo pe- 
nitent a way, if I might adviſe, vou 
ſhould ſend for a good clergyman. 
© the. purity of whoſe life and manners 
may make all theſe things come fram, 
© him with a better grace than they can 


from me.” 8 | 
How, Sir! What, Sir!* interrupt- 

ing me. Send for a'parſon . Then 

you indeed think I ſhall die! Then 

« you think there is no room for hope! 

0 A parſon, Sir! Who ſends 

for a parſon, while there is any ho 

left? — Tbe fight of a * 
© be death immediate to me -I can- 
not, cannot die- Never tell me of 
© it!—What! die:. What! cut off in 
© the midſt of my fins!” _ rh 

And then ſhe began * to rave. 

I I cannot bear, ſaid I, riſing from 
my ſeat with a ſtern air, to ſee a rea- 
* ſonable creature behave ſo outrage- 
© ouſly !—Will this vehemence, think 
vou, mend the matter? Will it avail 
«©. you any-thing?' Will it not rather 
© ſhorten the life you are ſo deſirous to 
© have 16/87 1 and deprive-you of 
«© the only opportunity. you can ever 
© have to ſettle your affairs for both 
© worlds ?—Death is but the common 
© lot: and,if it will be yours ſoon,” 
looking at her it will bealſo yours — 
© and yours — and yours? — 
with a raiſed voice, and turning to 
every trembling devil round her, {for 
they all ſhook at my forcible applica- 
tion] and mine alſo. And you have 
« reaſon to be thankful, turning again 
to her, that you did not periſh in that 
act of intemperance which. brought 


* 
7 


< you to this: for it might have been 


your neck, as well as Jour leg; ad 
' 5 5 = 
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then you had not had the aaportunity 
© you now have for repentance—And, 
the Lord have mercy upon you! into 
s what a ſtate might you have awoke !* 


Then did the poor wretch ſet up an 


inarticulate frightful howl, ſuch a one 
as I never before heard uttered, as if 
already pangs infernal had taken hold 
of her; and ſeeing every-one half. 
frighted, and me motioning to with- 
draw, . O pity me, pity me, Mr. Bel- 
ford,“ cried ſhe, her words inter- 
rupted by groans “ I find you think I 
© ſhall die!—And what I may be, and 
chere, in a very few hours Who 
© can tell? | | 

I told her, it was in vain to flatter 
her: it was my opinion ſhe would not 
recover. EX OS | ; 


I was going to re-adviſe her to calm 
her ſpirits, and endeavour to reſign 


Reffelf, and to make the beſt of the 
opportunity yet left her; but this de- 
claration ſet her into a moſt outrageous 
raving. She would have torn her hair, 
and beaten her breaſt, had not ſome of 
the wretches held her hands by force, 
while others kept her as ſteady as they 


could, leſt ſhe ſhould again put out her 
new · ſet leg: ſo that, ſeeing her thus in- 


capable of advice, and in a perfect 
phrenzy, I told Sally Martin, that 
there was no bearing the room; and 
that their beſt way was to ſend for a 
miniſter to-pray by her, and to reaſon 
with her, as ſoon as ſhe ſhould be ca- 


pable of it. And fol left them; and- 


never was ſo ſenſible of the benefit of 
freſh air, as I was the moment I en- 
tered the ſtreet . | 


Nor is it to be wondered at, when it 


is confidered, that to the various ill 
ſmells, that will be always found in a 


cloſe ſick-bed room, (for generally, 


when the phyſician comes, the air is 
mut out) hig of Mrs. Sinclair was 
the more particularly offenſive, as, to 
the ſcent of plaiſters, ſalves, and oint- 
ments, were added the ſtenches of ſpi- 
rituous liquors, burnt and vunburnt, 
of all denominations: for one or other 
of the creatures, under pretence of co- 
ticks, gripes, or qualms, were conti- 
nually calling for ſupplies of theſe, 
all the time I was there. 


ſort : and all the proſtitutes in it are 
proſtitutes of price, and their viſitors 
ple of note. | 


O, Lovelace! whit lives do moſt of 


And yet this 
is thought to be a genteel houſe of the 


us rakes and libertines lead! why 
company do we keep! And, for ju 
company, what ſociety renounce, ( 


endeavour to make like theſe} 
What woman, nice in her Pork, 


and of purity in her mind and mar. 


ners, did ſhe know what miry walloy. 
ers the generality of men of our cla 
are in themſelves, and "conſtantly 
trough and ty with, but would Jeteh 
the thoughts of aſſociating with ſuch 
filthy fenſualiſts, whoſe favourite tale 


carries them. to mingle with the dregy 


of ſtews, brothels, and common-ſey. 
ers ? 

Vet, to ſuch a choice are many wor- 
thy women betrayed, by that Falk and 
inconſiderate notion, raifed and pro- 
pagated, no doubt, by the author of 
all deluſion, That a ee rake makes 
the beſt buſband. We rakes, indeed, 
are bold enough to ſuppoſe, that wo- 
men in general are as much rakes in 
their hearts, as the libertines ſome of 


them ſuffer themſelves ro be taken 


with, are in their practice. A ſuppo- 
ſition, therefore, which it behoves per- 
ſons of true honour of that ſex, to 
diſcountenance, by rejecting the ad- 
dreſs of every man, whoſe character 
will not ſtand the teſt of that virtue 


which is the glory of a woman: and in- 


deed, I may fay, of a man too: why 
ſhould it not? - [ke | | 

How, indeed, can it be, if this point 
be duly weighed, thata man who thinks 
like of all the ſex, and knows it to 
be in the powwer of a wife to do him 
the greateſt diſhonour man can receive, 
and doubts not herwill to do it, if of- 


portunity offer, and importunity be nf 


wanting: that ſuch a one, from priu- 
ciple, ſhould be a good huſband to ary 
woman? And, indeed, little do inno- 
cents think, what a total revolution of 
manners, what a change of fixed ba- 


bits, nay, what a conqueſt of a bad na- 


ture, and what a portion of divine 
GRACE, is required, to makea man 2 
good huſband, a abort hy father, and 


true friend, from principle; efpecially 


when it is confidered, that it is not in à 


man's own power to reform when be 


will. This (to ſay nothing of my own 
experience) thou, Lovelace, haſt fou 

in the progreſs of thy attempts upon 
the divine Miſs Harlowe. 
remorſes could be deeper, or more fre- 


quent, yet more tranſient than thine! 


Now, Lovelace, — n * 


For whoſe 
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word grat? can be read from my pen 
without a ſneer from thee and thy aſſo- 
ciates? I own that once it ſounded odd - 

in my ears. 
Re a grave man once ſaid on this 
yery word — That with him it was a 
rake's /hibboleth *. | 
hopes of one who could bear the men- 
tion of it without ridiculing it; and 


ever gave him up for an abandoned 


man, who made a jeſt of it, or of him 
who uſed it. . 

Don't be diſguſted, that T mingle 
ſuch grave reflections as theſe with my 
narratives. It becomes me, in my 
preſent way of thinking, to do ſo, 
when 1 ſee in Miſs Harlowe, how all 
| human excellence, and in poor Belton, 
how all inhuman libertiniſm, and am 
| near ſeeing in this abandoned woman, 
how all diabolical profligacy, end. 
And glad ſhould I be for your own 
fake, for your ſplendid family's ſake, 
and for the ſake of all your intimates 
and acquaintances, that you were la- 
bouring under the ſame, impreſſions, 
that ſo ave, who have been compa- 
nions in (and promoters of one ano- 
| ther's) wickedneſs, might join in a 
general atonement to the utmoſt of our 
power. | 

I came home refle&ing upon all theſe 
things, more edifying to me than any 
ſermon I could have heard preached : 
and I ſhall conclude this long letter 
with obſerving, that although I left 
the wretched howler in a high phren- 
zy-fit, which was exceſſively ſhocking 
to the by-ſtanders; yet her phrenzy 
muſt be the happieſt part of her dread- 
ful condition; for when ſhe is herſelf, 
as it is called, what muſt be her reflec- 
tiohs upon her paſt profligate life, 
throughout which it has been her con- 


| Rant delight and buſineſs, devil-like, 
to make others as wicked as herſelf! 


What muſt her terrors be (a hell al- 


* begun in her mind!) on look 
ing ko 


rward to the dreadful ſtate ſhe is 
now upon the verge 


* 


my trembling pen. 


"To bave done with ſo ſoocking a ſub- 
J at once, wwe. ſhall take notice, 
t Mr. Belford,” in a future 


Etter, <writes, that the miſerable 
Woman, to the ſurprize of the ope- 
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HAR LOWE. 


encreaſing torture: of body and. © 
mind) held out fo 1 % til. 

« , Aid, then, 

But TI ſhall never for- 


He had always | 


e 


alors themſelves, (through bourly 


td. Mi 


 . © Thurſday,” Sept. 21. And I 
died in ſuch agonies as terrified 
znto a tranſitory penitente all the 
Wretches about ber, | 


- * 
> 


LETTER xLI. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOAN BEL, 


FORD, T3Q, - 7. - 


SUNDAY NIGHT, SEPT. 10. 
DEAR SIR, | ee 


A CCORDING to my promiſe, I 


"A. ſend you an account of matters 
here. Poor Mrs. Norton was ſo very. 
ill upon the road, that, ſlowly as the 
herſe moved, and the chariot follow- 
ed, I was afraid we ſhould not have 


put up 


got her to St. Alban's. We 
there as I had intended. I was in 
hopes that ſhe would haye been better 


for the ſtop: but I was forced to leave. 
I ordered the ſer- 
vant-maid you were ſo conſiderately_ 
kind as to ſend down with her, to be 
very careful of her; and left the cha- 
She deſerves all 
the regard that can be paid her; not. 


her behind me. 


riot to attend her. 


only upon my couſin's account, but 


on her own—She is an excellent wa- 


man. | | 6 
When we were within five miles of 


Harlowe Place, I put'on a hand-gal- 
lop. I ordered the herſe to proceed. 


more flowly till; the croſs-road we 


were in being rough; and having more 


time before us than I wanted; for I 
wiſhed not the herſe to be in till near 
duſk, I got to Harlowe Place about 
four o*clock. You may believe I. 


found a mournful houſe, You deſire 


me to be very minute. 


At my entrance into the coutt, they. 


were all in motion. Every Nan 
whom I ſaw had ſwelled eyes, and 
looked with ſo much concern, that at 


firſt T apprehended ſome new diſaſter 
had happened in the family. Mr. 


John and Mr. Antony Harlowe, and 


Mrs. Hervey, were there, They alt 


helped on one another's grief, as they 
had before done each other's hardneſs 
of heart. ee, 

My couſin James met me at the en- 


trance of the hall. His countenance 
3 be Judges K HF ... 
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expreſſed. a fixed concern; and he de- 


Fred me to excuſe his behaviour the 
laſt time I was thereeee. 
My couſin Arabella came to me full 
of tears and grief. 71 
0, couſin!' ſaid ſhe, hanging up- 
on my arm, I dare not aſk you any 
© queſtions !*— About the approach of 
the herſe, I ſuppoſe ſhe meant. 


1 myſelf was full of grief; and, 


without going farther or ſpeaking, fat 
down in the hall in the Frl. chair. 
The brother ſat down on one hand 
of me, the ſiſter on the other. Both 
were ſilent. The latter in tears. 
Mr. Antony Harlowe came to me 
foon after. His face was overſpread 
with all the appearance of woe. He 
requeſted me to walk into the parlour; 
where, as he ſaid, were all his fellow- 
mourners, 


T attended him in, My couſins 


James and Arabella followed. me. 

A perfect concert of grief, as I 
may ſay, broke out the moment Ten- 
- Wred the pagioure... | 
My coufin Harlewe, the dear crea- 
ture's fathen, as ſoon as he ſaw me, 
| Ffaid, O, couſin, couſin, of all our 
© family, you are the only one who 
© have nothing to reproach yourſelf 
© with!—Yoz are a happy man!” | 
The poor mother bowing her head 
to me in ſpeechleſs grief, ſat with her 
handkerchief held to her eyes with 
one hand. The other hand was held 
by her fiſter Hervey, between both 
hers; Mrs. Hervey weeping upon it. 
Near the window, Pt Mr. John 
Harlowe, his face and his body turned 
from the ſorrowing company; uis eyes 
red and ſwelled. | 

My coufin Antony, at his re-enter- 
ing the parlour, went towards Mrs. 
Harlowe—* Don't, dear fiſter !* ſaid 
| he.—Thew towards my couſin Har- 
lowe—* Don't, dear brother!—Don't 
© thus give way And without being 
able to ſay another word, went to a 
corner of the parlour, and, wantin 
Himſelf the comfort he would fain 
have given, ſunk into a chair, and au- 
dibly ſobbeo. . 
_ Miſs Arabella followed her uncle 


Antony, as he walked in before me, 


and ſeemed as if ſhe would have ſpoken 
to the pierced mother ſome words of 
comfort. But ſhe was unable to utter 
them, and got behind her mother's 
chair; and inclining her face over it, 


me, in his 


HARLOWE. 
on the unhappy lady's ſhoulder, ſcem. 


ed to claim the conſolation that indy], 
gent parent uſed, but then was unable 
to afford her. : | 
- Young Mr. Harlowe, with all bis 
vehemence of ſpirit, was now ſub. 
dued. His felf-reproaching con. 
ſcience, no doubt, was the cauſe of it, 
And what, Sir, muſt their thoughts 
be, Which, at that moment, in a man. 
ner deprived them of all motion, and 
turned their ſpeech into ſighs and 
roans!— How to be pitied, how great. 
5 to be pitied! all of them! But 
how much to be curſed that abhorred 


Lovelace, who, as it ſeems, by art 


uncommon, and a villainy without ex. 
ample, has been the ſole author of x 
woe ſo complicated and extenfive!— 
God judge me, as—But I ftop—The 
man (the van can I ſay?) is your 
friend !—He already ſuffers, you tell 
| intellect—Reſtore him, 
Heaven, to that If I find the matter 
come out, as I apprebend it will—ln- 


| deed her own hint of his uſage of her, 


as in her will, is enough—Nor think, 
my beloved couſin, thou darling of ny 
heart! that thy gentle ſpirit, breathing 
charity and forgiveneſs to the vileſt of 
men, ſhalbavail him! But once more 
I ſtop— Forgive me, Sir! Who could 
behold ſuch a fcene, who could recol - 
lect it in order to deſcribe it, (as mi- 
nutely as yeu wiſhed me to relate how 
this unhappy family were affected on 
this ſad occaſion) every- one of the 
mourners nearly related to himſelf, and 
not to be exaſperated againſt the author 
of all! Oak 
As I was the only perſon (grieved 3s 
I was mylelf) from whom any of 
them, at that inſtant, could derive 
comfort; © Let us not, ſaid I, m 
dear couſm,* approaching the ncon- 
folable mother, give way to a grief, 
* which, however juſt, can now avail 
© us. nothing. We hurt ourſelves, 
* and cannot regal the dear creature 
© for whom we mourn. Nor woul 
© you wiſh it, if you knew with what 
aſſurances of eternal happineſs 
© left the worid—She is happy, Ma- 
© dam !—Depend upom it, ſhe is 1. 
© py !—And comfort yourſelves wit 


that aſſurance!” 


O couſin, couſin!” cried the vn- 
happ y. mother, withdrawing. her * 
from that of her ſiſter Hervey! 2 
preſſing mine with it, You * E 


— 
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hat a child I have loſt! Then in 


a lower voice, And hoo loſt— That 


« it is that makes the loſs inſupport - 
« able.? OTE 1 . 

They all joined in a kind of melan- 
choly chorus, and each accuſed him 
and herſelf, and ſome of them one ano- 


ther. But the eyes of all, in turn, 
were caft upon my couſin James, as the 


perſon who had kept up the general re- 
ſentment againſt ſo ſweet a creature. 
While he was hardly able to bear his 


own remorſe: nor Mifs Harlowe hers; 


ſhe breaking out into words, © How 
© tauntirigly did J write to her! How 
# barbaroully did I infult her! Yet 
© how patiently did ſhe take it !—Who 
© would have thought that ſhe had been 
© ſo near her end !—O brother, bro- 
© ther! But for you !—But for you !'— 
© Double not upon me,” ſaid he, my 
© own woes! I have every-thing be- 
© fore me that has __ I thought 
only to reclaim a dear creature that 
© had erred! I intended not to break 
© her tender heart! But it was the vil- 
© lainous Lovelace who did that Not 
* any of us!—Yet, «couſin, did ſhe not 
5 attribute all to 22 ?—1 fear ſhe did! 
© Tell me only, did ſhe zame me, did 
ſpeak of me in her laſt hours? 
© I hope ſhe, who, could forgive the 
« greateſt villain on earth, and plead 
* that ke may be fafe from our ven- 
4 geance, I hope the couldforgive me.” 

* She died bleſſing you all; and juſ- 
© tified rather than condemned your ſe- 
$ yerity to her. FT e 

Then they ſet up another general la- 
mentation. We ſee, ſaid her father, 
© enough we ſee in her heart-piercing 
letters tous, what a happy frame ſhe 
© was in a few days before her death 
But did it hold to the laſt > Had ſhe 
© no repinings? Had the dear child no 
© heart-burnings ?? ae ITY 

None at all! I never ſaw, and 
* never ſhall ſee, ſo bleſſed a parture: 
and no wonder; for I never heard o 
ſuch a preparation. Every hour, for 


© weeks together, was taken up in it. 


Let this be our comfort: we need on ly 
to wiſh for ſo happy an end for our- 
* ſelves, and for thoſe who are neareſt 
©to our hearts, We may any of us 


be grieyed for acts of unkindneſs to 


* her: but had all happened that once 


2 ſhe wiſhed for, ſne could not have made 
Wy ans perhaps not ſo happy _ 


W 


[ 
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pen Gl ag t Dei ne 
© foul!* the father, uncles, ſiſter, my 
couſin Hervey, cried out all at once, 


in accents of anguiſh ĩnexpreſſibly af. 


© We muſt for ever be diſturbed for 
© thoſe acts of unkindnefs to fo frweet 


© achild!” cried the bays 7 mother, 
ly p 


© —[Indeed !- indeed?“ (ſoftly to her 
ſiſter Hervey] © I have been too paffive, 
much too paſſive, in this cafe !—The 
© temporary quiet I have been fo ftu= 
© dious all my life to preſerve, has coſt 
© me everlaſting diſquiet !. There 
ſhe ſtopt. 5 13 


* Dear fifter!* was all Mrs. Hervey 
could fay, _ | 3 


I have done but half my duty to the 
* deareſt and moſt meritorious of chil- 
s dren!” reſumed the ſorrowing mother. 


— Nay, not half !—How have we 


© hardened our hearts againft her !'— 


Again her tears denied paſſage to her 


words. 


* My deareſt, deareft filter!” again 


was all Mrs. Hervey could ſax. 

Would to Heaven, ' proceeded, ex- 
claiming, the poor mother, I had but 
once ſeen her! Then, turning to my 


couſin James, and his ſiſte - O my 
ſon ! — O my Arabella! If WE were 


© to receive as little merey=" And 
there again ſhe ſtopt, her tears inter- 
rupting her further ſpeech; every-one, 
all the time, remaining ſilent; their 
countenances ſhewing a grief in their 
hearts too big for expreſſion. 
No you tee, Mr. Belford, that my 
deareſt couſin could be allowed all her 
merit M bat a dreadful thing is after- 


4 
- 


reflection upon a conduct fo perverſe and 


unnatural | - 
O this curſed friend of yours, Mr, 


| Belford! This deteſted Lovelace To 


him, to him is owing— 
Pardon me, Sir. 
my pen till I have recovered my tem- 


8 


ONE 1N THE MO NIN Gd. 


In vain, Sir, have I endeayoured to 


compoſe myſelf to reſt. You wiſhed 
me to be very particular, and I cannot 


helpit. This A e fills my 
whole mind. Iwill proceed, though it 
be midnight. FL 

About fix o' clock the herſe came to 
the outward gate—The pariſh-church 
is at ſome dilance; but the wind ſet- 
ting fair, the afflicted family were 

OO OY ſtruck, 
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ſtruck, juſt before it came, into a freſh 
fit of grief, on hearing the funeral bell 
tolled in a very ſolemn manner. A re- 
ſpect, as it Te and as they all 
ueſſed, paid to the memory of the 
e deceaſed, out of officious love, as 
the herſe paſſed near the church. 
Judge, when their grief was ſo great 
in expectation of it, what it muſt be 
when it arrived. EE 
A ſervant came in to acquaint us 
with what it's lumbering heavy noiſe 
vp the paved inner court-yard apprized 
us of before. He ſpoke not. He 
could not ſpeak. He looked, bowed, 
and withdrew, | 
I ſtept out. No one elſe could then 
ſtir. Her brother, however, ſoon fol- 
Jowed me, When I came to the door, 
I beheld a ſight very affecting. 
___ You have heard, Sir, how univer- 
ſally my dear couſin was beloved. By 
the poor and middling ſort eſpecially, 
no young lady was ever ſo much be- 
loved. And with reaſon; ſhe was the 


common patroneſs of all the honeſt 


poor in her neighbourhood, 

It is natural for us, in every deep 
and ſincere. grief, to intereſt all we 
know in-what is ſo concerning to our- 
Jelves. The ſervants of the family, it 
ſeems, had told heir friends, and thoſe 


Zheirs, that though, living, their dear 
{young lady cquld not be received nor 


ooked upon, her body was permitted 
to be brought home. The ſpace of 
time was ſo confined, that thoſe who 
knew. when ſhe died, muſt eaſily gueſs 
zear the time the herſe was to come. A 

Herſe, paſſing through country villages, 
and from London, however ſlenderly at- 
tended, (for the chariot, as I have faid, 


waited upon poor Mrs, Norton) takes 


every one's attention. Nor was it hard 
to gueſs whoſe is mult be, though not 
. adorned by eſcutcheons, when the croſs- 
roads to Harlowe Place were taken, as 
| Joon as it came within ſix miles of it: 
ſo that the herſe, and the ſolemn tolling 


of the bell, had drawn together at leaſt 
fifty of ihe nejghbouring men, women, 


and children, and ſome of good ap- 
pearance. Not a ſoul of them, it ſeems, 
with a.dry eye, and each lamenting the 


death of this admired lady, who, as I ' 


am told, newer flirred out, but fume - 
body was the better for her. © 


Theſe, when the coffin was taken 


out of the herſe, crouding about it, 
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hindered, for-a few moments, it's he. 
ing carried in; the young people ſtrug- 
gling who ſhould bear it; and yet, with 
reſpectful whiſperings, rather than cla- 


morous contention, ' A mark of vene- 


ration I had never- before ſeen paid, 
upon any occaſion, in all my travels, 
from the under-bred many, from whom 
noiſe 1s generally inſeparable in all their 
emulations. | | 


At laſt fix maidens were permitted 


to-carry it in by the ſix handles. 


The corpſe was thus borne, with the 
molt ſolemn reſpect, into the hall, and 
placed for the preſent upon two ſtools 


there. The plates, and emblems, and 
inſcription, ſet every one gazing upon 
it, and admiring it. The more, when 
they were told, that all was of her 
own ordering. They wiſhed to be per- 
mitted a ſight of the corpſe; but rather 
mentioned this as their wwi/> than as 
their hope. When they had all ſatis- 
fied their curioſity, and remarked upon 
the emblems, they diſperſed with bleſ- 
ſings upon her memory, and with tears 
and lamentations; pronouncing her to 
be happy; and inferring, were ſbe not 


ſo, what would become of them? 
While others ran over with repetitions 


of the good ſhe delighted to do. Nor 
were there wanting thoſe among them, 
who heaped curſes upon the man who 
was the author of her fall. 
The ſervants of the family then got 
about the coffin. They could not be- 


fore: and that afforded a new ſcene of 


ſorrow: but a ſilent one; for they ſpoke 
only by their eyes, and by ſighs, look- 
ing upon the lid, and upon one ano- 
ther, by turns, with hands lifted up. 
The preſence of their young maſter 
poſſibly might awe them, and cauſe 
their grief to be expreſſed only in dumb 
ſhew. 3 ; | 
As for Mr, James Harlowe, (who 
accompanied me, but withdrew when 
he ſaw the crowd) he ſtood lookin 
upon the lid, when the people had leit 
it, with a fixed attention: yet, I dare 
ſay, knew not a ſymbol or letter upon 
it at that moment, had the queſtion 
been aſked him, In aprofoundreverie 
he ſtood, his arms folded, his head on 
one ſide, and marks of ſtupefaction 
jmprinted upon every feature. 
But when the corpſe was carried into 
the leſſer parlour, adjoining to the hall, 
which ſhe uſed to call her parlour, ron 
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but upon a taple in the midſt of the 
room, and her father and mother, the 


two uncles, her aunt Hervey, and her 


ſiſter,” came in, joining her brother and 
me, with trembling feet, and eager 


woe, the ſcene was ſtil] more affecting. 


Their ſorrow was heightened, no doubt, 


by the remembrance of their unfor- 


giving ſeverity: and now ſeeing be: 


fore them the receptacle that contained 
the glory of their family, who ſo lately 


was driven thence by their indiſereet 
violence; never, never more to be re- 
ſtored to them! no wonder that their 
grief was more than common grief. 
They would have witkeld the mo- 
ther, it ſeems, from coming in: but 
when they could not, though undeter- 
mined before, they all bore her com- 
pany, led on by at impulſe they could 
not reſiſt. The poor lady but juſt caſt 
her eye upon the.coffin, and then ſnatch- 
ed it away, retiring with paſſionate 
grief towards the window; yet addreſ- 
* herſelf, with claſped hands, as if to 
her beloved daughter: O my child, 
my child! cried ſhe; * thou pride of 
© my hope! Why was I not permitted 
to ſpeak pardon and peace to thee !— 
O forgive thy cruel mother!!! 
Her fon (his heart then ſoftened, as 
his eyes ſhewed) beſought her to with- 
draw: and her woman looking in at 
that moment, he called her to aſſiſt him 
in conducting her lady into the middle- 
parlour; and then returning, met his 
father going out at the door, who alſo 
had but juſt caſt his eye on the coffin, 
and yielded to my entreaties to with- 
draw. His grief was too deep for ut- 
terance, till he ſaw his ſon coming in; 
and then, fetching a heavy groan, 
Never, ſaid he, was ſorrow like 
© my ſorrow !—-0 Son! Son!'—in a 
reproaching accent, his face turned 
lin | 
L attended him through the middle- 
prone, endeavouring to conſole him. 
Us lady was there in agonies. She 
took his eye. He made a motion to- 
wards her; O my dear, ſaid he 
But turning ſhort, his eyes as full as 
his heart, he haſtened through to the 
15 E parlour: and when there, he de- 
red me to leave him to himſelf. 
Ihe uncles and the ſiſter looked and 
- \prned away, very often, upon the em- 
= in filent ſorrow. Mrs. Hervey 
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ould have read to them the inſcription 
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| — Theſe words ſhe did read, Here the 


© wwicksd ceaſe from troubling But 


could read no farther. Her tears fell 


in large drops upon the plate ſhe was 
contemplating; and yet the was deſir- 
ous of gratifying a curioſity that ming: 
led impatience with her grief becau 
ſhe could rot gratify it, although ſhe 
often wiped her eyes as they flowed. 
Judge you, Mr. Belford, (for you 
have great humanity) how J muſt be 
affected. Vet was I forced 0 try to 
comfort them all. Fork 
But-here I will cloſe this letter in 


.order to ſend it to you in the morning 


early. Nevertheleſs, I will begin ano- 


ther, upon ſuppoſition that my doleful 


prolixity will not be diſagreeable to 
you. Indeed I am altogether indiſpoſed 
for reſt, as I mentioned before. Socan 
do nothing but write. I have alſo 
more melancholy ſcenes to paint. My 
pen, if I may fo ſay, is untired. Theſe 
ſcenes are freſh upon my memory : and 
I myſelf, perhaps, may owe to you the 
favour of a review of them, with ſuch - 
other papers as you ſhall think proper 
to oblige me-with, when heavy grief 
has given way to milder melancholy. © 
My ſervant, in his way to you with 
this letter, ſhall call at St. Alban's 
upon the good woman, that he may in- 
form you how ſhe does. Miſs Arabella 


aſked me after her, when I withdrew to 


my chamber; to which ſhe complai- 
ſantly accompanied me, She was much 
concerned at the bad way we left her 
in; and ſaid her mother would be 
more ſo, . | 
No wonder that the dear departed, ' 
who foreſaw the remorſe that would 
fall to the lot of this uphappy family 
when they came to have the newsof her 
death confirmed to them, was ſo grieved 
for their apprehended grief, and endea- 
poured to comfort them by her pofthu+ 
mous leiters, But it was ſtill a greater 
generolity in her to try to excuſe them 
to me, as ſhe did when we were alone 
together, a few hours before ſhe died ; 
and to aggravate more than (as far as 
I can find) ſhe ought to hav#done, the 
only error ſhe was ever guilty of. The 
more freely, however, perhaps (exalted 
creature!) that I might think the bet. 
ter of her friends, although at her own 
expence. I am, dear Sir, your faithful 
and obedient ſeruunt. 
Wt: DEM (17 4438/1. WM. MoRDEN. 
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LETTER. XIIII. 
COLONEL MORDEN. 

TN CONTINUATION, 


" HEN the unhappy mourners 
N were all retired, I directed the 
lid of the coffin to be unſcrewed, and 
cauſed ſome freſh aromaticks and flow- 
ers to be put into it. 

The corpſe was very little altered, 
notwithſtanding the journey. The 
tweet ſmile remained. | 
The maids who brought the flowers 
were ambitious of ſtrewing them about 
it: they poured forth freſh lamenta- 
tions over her; each wiſhing ſhe had 
been ſo happy as to have been allowed 
to attend her in London. One of them 
E who is, it ſeems, my cou- 
fin Arabella's perſonal ſervant, was 
more clamorous in her grief than any 
of thereſt; and the moment ſhe turned 
her back, all the others allowed ſhe had 

reaſon for it, I enquired afterwards 
about her, and found, that this creature 


was confined to her chamber by indiſ- 
. creet ſeverity, | 


and ſuffer thus to be treated, a young 
all her family! 

When my couſins were told, that 
the lid was unſcrewed, they preſſed in 
again, all but the mournful father and 
mother, as if by conſent. Mrs. Hervey 
| Kiſſed her pale lips. Flewer of the 
« world!” was all ſhe could ſay; and 
gave place to Miſs Arabella; who 


had ſo cruelly treated, could only ſay, 
to my couſin James, (looking upon the 
corpſe, and upon him) O brother !'— 
W hile he, taking the fair lifeleſs hand, 
Kiſſed it, and retreated with precipita- 
tion. FR. PRI 

Her two uncles were ſpeechleſs. They 
| ſeemed to wait each other's example, 
whether to look upon the corpſe, or not. 
I ordered the lid to be replaced; and 


again did, to take a laſt farewel of the 
caſket, which ſo lately contained ſo rich 
a jewel. e | 

Then it was that the grief of each 
found fluent expreſſion; and the fair 
corple was addreſſed to, with all the 
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Vas ſet over my dear couſin, when the. 


Good Heaven! that they ſhould treat, 


Jady, who was qualified to give laws to. 


kiſſing the forehead of her whom ſhe 


then they preſſed forward, as the others 


| tenderneſs that the ſincereſt love and 


warmeſt admiration could in ſpirey each 


according” to their different degrees ok 


relationſhip, as if none of them had 
before looked upon her. She was their 
very niece! bak uncles ſaid==The in. 
jured faint! her uncle Harlowe— The 
ſame ſmiling ſiſter! Arabella — The 
dear creature! all of them The ſame 
benignity of countenance! The fame 
ſweet compoſure! The ſame natural 
dignity !—$he was queſtionleſs happy! 


That ſweet. ſmile betokened ber _ 


ſo-l-Themſeclves moſt unhappy !=An 

then, once more, the brother took the 
lifeleſs hand, and vowed revenge upon 
it, on the curſed author of all this diſ. 
treſs. 14 
The unhappy parents propoſed to 
take one laſt view and farewel of their 
once darling daughter. The father was 
got to the parlour-door, after the in- 
conſolable mother: but neither of them 
were able to enter it. The mother ſaid, 
She muſt once more ſee the child of her 
heart, or ſhe ſhould never enjoy herſelf, 


But they both agreed to refer their me- 


Iancholy curioſity till the next day; and 
hand in hand retired inconſolable, and 


ſpeechleſs both, their faces overſpread 


with woe, and turned from each other 
as unable each to behold the diſtreſs 0 
the other, | 5 
When all were withdrawn, I retired, 
and ſent for my couſin James, and ac- 
quainted him with his ſiſter's requeſt in 
relation to the diſcourſe to be pro- 
nounced at her interment; telling him 
how neceſſary it was, that the miniſter, 
whoever he were, ſhould have the earlieſt 
notice given him that the caſe would 


admit, He lamented the death of the 


Reverend Dr. Lewen, who, as he ſaid, 
was a great admirer of his ſiſter, as ſhe 
wag of him, and would have been the 
fitteſt of all men for that office. He 
ſpoke with great aſperity of Mr. Brand, 
upon whoſe light enquiry after his 
ſiſter's character in town, he was will- 
ing to lay ſome of the blame due to 
himſelf. «Mr; Melvill, Dr. Lewen's 
aſſiſtant, muſt, he ſaid, be the man; and 
he praiſed him for his abilities; his elo - 
cution, and unexceptionable manners; 
and promiſed to engage him early in the 
mera einn 
He called out his ſiſter, and ſhe was 
of his opinion, 80 J left this uport 


them. 5 


They both, with no little warmth, 


hinted their diſapprobation of you, w> | 
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for their ſiſter's: executor, on the (core 
of your. intimate friendſhip with the 
author of her ruin? : 
Vou muſt not reſent any-thing I ſhall 
communicate to you of what they ſay 
on this occaſion : depending that you 
will not, I ſhall write with the greater 
om. . | | 
„ wy them how much my dear cou- 
fin was obliged to your friendſhip and 
humanity: the injunctions ſhe had laid 

you under, and your own inclination 
to obſerve, them. I ſaid, That you were 
3 man of honour: that you were de- 
frous of conſulting me, becauſe you 
Would not willingly give offence to any 
of them; and that I was very fond of 
cultivating your favour and correſpon- 


dence. 

They ſaid, There was no need of an 
executor out of their family; and they 
hoped that you would relinquiſh ſo un- 
neceſary a truſt, as they called it. My 
coulin James declared, that he would 
write to you as ſoon as the funeral was 
over, to defire that you would do ſo, 
upon proper aſſurances that all that the 
will preſcribed ſhould be performed. | 
I ſaid, You were a man of reſolution: 
that I thought he would hardly ſuc- 


ceed; for that you made a point of bo- 


nour of it. b N 
I then ſhewed them their ſiſter's poſt- 
humous letter to you; in which ſhe 


confeſſes her obligations to you, and 
regard for you, and for your future 


welfare . You may believe, Sir, they 
were extremely affected with the peruſal 
of it, 1 | | "EIS. 6 
They were ſurprized, that I bad given 
up to you the produce of her grand- 
father's eſtate, e his death. I told 
them plainly, that they muſt thank 
themſelves if any · thing diſagreeable to 
them occurred from their ſiſter's dèviſe; 
deſerted, and throw into the hands of 
ſtrangers, as ſhe had been. | 
They ſaid, they would report all I 
had ſaid to their father and mother; 
adding, that great as their trouble was, 
they found they had more ſtill to come. 
But if Mr. Belford 4vere 10 be the exe- 
eutor of her will, contrary to their hopes, 
they be ſonght me to take the trouble 
of tranſacting every - thing with you; 
that a friend of the man to whom they 
owed all their calamity, might not ap- 
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| They were extremely moved at the 


text their ſiſter had choſen for the ſub- 
jedct of the funeral diſcourſe +. I had 


extracted from the will that article, 
ſuppoſing it probable, that I might not 
ſo ſoon have an opportunity to ſhew 
them the will itſelf, as would otherwiſe 


have been neceſſary, on account of the 


interment; which cannot be delayed. 


MONDAY MORNING, BETWEEN 
1 05 * EIGHT AND NINE, | 
THE unhappy family are preparing 
for a mournful meeting at breakfaſt. 
Mr. James Hatlowe, who has had as 
little reſt as I, has written to Mr. Mel- 
vill, who has promiſed to draw up x 
brief eulogium on the deceaſed. Miſs 
Howe is expected here by-and-by, to ſee, 
for the laſt time, her beloved friend. 
M.iſs Howe, by her meſſenger, deſires 
ſhe may not be taken any notice of. 
She ſhall not tarry fix minutes, was the 
word. Her deſire will be eafily granted 
her. 2 E 
_ Herſervant, who brought the requeſt, 
if it were denied, was to return, and 


meet her; for ſhe was ready to ſet out 


in her chariot, when he 
back. 


If he met her not with the refuſal, 


got on horſe- 


he was to ſtay here till ſhe came. I am, 


Sir, your faithful humble ſervant, © | 
; WILLIAu MoRDEN, 


-Þ#T TER XIV. 
COLONEL MORDEN,' 
IN con TIN UATION. 

MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPT, If, 

SIR, , 5 . 
XX7/ E are ſuch bad company here 
to one another, that it is ſome 

relief to retire and write. ER. 
I was ſummoned to breakfaft about 
half an hour after nine. Slowly did 
the mournful congreſs meet. Fach, 


lifeleſs and ſpiritleſs, took our places, 
with ſwoln eyes, enquiring, without 


expecting any tolerable account, how 
each had reſted. A 
The ſorrowing mother gave for an- 
ſwer, That ſhe ſhould never more know 
what reſt was. IDF ST 
By the time we were well ſeated; tha 
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x chariot rattling over the pavement ; c Morden, this wild phrenzy 1—f am 


of the court yard, put them into emo- 


tion. ö 0 n ky 
I left them; and was juſt time enough 
to give Miſs Howe my hand, as ſhe 
alighted: her maid in tears remaining 
in the cürio rt on 


I think you told me, Sir, you never 


ſaw Miſs Howe. She is a fine graceful 
young lady. A fixed melancholy on, 
her whole aſpect, overclouded a viva- 
city and fire, which, nevertheleſs, dart- 
ed now- and- then through the awful 


gloom. I hall ever reſpect her for her 


love to my dear couſin. 


Never did I think, ſaid ſhe, as the. 
gave me her hand, to enter more theſe 


doors: but, living or dead, Clariſſa 
© brings me after her any-whither!* _ 

She entered with me the little par- 
Jour; and ſeeing the coffin, withdrew 


ber hand from mine, and with impa- 


_ tience puſhed aſide the lid. As impa- 
tiently ſhe removed the face-cloth. In 


a wild air, ſhe claſped her uplifted 


hands together; and now looked upon 
the corpſe, now up to Heaven, as if 


. appealing to that. Her boſom heaved 


and fluttered diſcernible, through her 
handkerchief, and at laſt ſhe broke 
filence—* O Sir !—See you not here 
See you not here! the glory of her 
© ſex?—Thus by the moſt villainous 
of yours—thus—laid low! | 


- © my bleſſed friend !'—ſaid ſne— 


My ſweet companion I- my lovely 
< monitreſs! - kiſſing her lips at every 
tender appellation And is this all! 


Is it all, of my CLARISSA“'s ſtory!? 
Then, after a ſhort pauſe, and a pro- 


found ſigh, ſne turned to me, and then 
to her breathleſs friend. * But is ſhe— 


© can ſhe be- really dead !-O no! 
© She only ſleeps! — Awake, my be- 


< loved friend! My ſweet clay-cold 
© friend, awake !—Let thy Anna Howe 
© revive thee—by her warm breath re- 
vive thee, my dear creature! And, 


kiſſing her again, Let my warm lips 


'© animate thy cold ones! 

Then, ſighing again, as from the 
bottom of her heart, and with an air, 
as if diſappointed, that ſhe anſwered not, 


And can ſuch perfection end thus! 


© And art thou really and indeed flown 
© from thine Anna Howe -O my un- 
s kind CLARIs8A!? | 

She was filent a few moments, and 
then, ſeeming to recover herſelf, ſhe 
turned to me Forgive, forgive, Mr, 
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© not myſelf! —I never ſhall be !—Yygy: 


© knew not the excellence no, not half 
* theexcellence—thatis thus laid low!” 
—Repeating, © This cannot, furely;be 


© all of my CLAkISss A's ſtory!” 


Again pauſing—* One tear, my be. 
© Joved friend, didſt thou allow me 


But this dumb forrow !—O for a tear 


© to eaſe my full-ſwoln heart, that is 


— 


© juſt burſting! Wn 


** 


me. — She has no father, no mother, 


nature, be preferred to ſuch a loye 
as mine? N = 


Again the kiſſed her lips, each chicks g 
her forehead; — and ſighed as if her 


heart would break. 9 
But why, why," ſaid the, © was 1 


* witheld from ſeeing my deareſt dear 
friend, before ſhe commenced angel? 


« —Delaying ſtill, and 700 eaſily per- 
© ſuaded to delay, the friendly viſit that 
„ my heart panted after; what pain 


will this reflection give me!—O my 
bleſſed friend! Who knows—who 


knows — bad I come in time, what 
my cordial comfortings might have 
done for thee!— But,“ looking round 


her, as if ſhe apprehended ſeeing ſome | 
of the family, one more kiſs,” my an- 


< gel, my friend, my ever-to-be-re- 
5 2 N loſt companion! And let me 
& fly this hated houſe, which I never 
© loved but for thy ſake !— Adieu, 
© then, my deareſt CLARISSA -T 
© art happy, I doubt not, as thou aſ- 
© ſuredſt me in thy laſt letter O may 
o 


we meet, and rejoice together, where 


© no villainous Lowelaces, no hard- 
© hearted relations, will ever ſhock our 
© 1nnocence, or ruffle our felicity!' _ 

Again ſhe was ſilent, unable to go, 


though ſeeming to intend it; ſtruggling, 
as it were, with her grief, and heaving 


with anguiſh : at laſt, happily, a flood 
of tears guſhed from her eyes—* Now! 
© DQÞNow!'—Sfaid ſhe Rall 1—ſhall 
© I—be eaſier. But for this kind re- 
lief, my heart would have burſt aſun - 
der — More, many more tears than 
© theſe are due to my CLA R155 A, whoſe 


© counſel has done for me what mine 


© could nyt do for her But why,“ 


looking 


# 


But why, Sir—why, Mr. Mordey=' 
was ſhe ſent bither ?*=Why not to 


no relation ne, not one They had 
all renounced her. I was her ſym 
Eee friend And had not I the 

eſt right to my dear ereature's W. 
mains? - And muſt names, without 
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© were ſhut, before theſe lips were for 


— 


both her 


. _-CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


hook ing earneſtly upon her, her hands 
. lifted up— But why do 1 
e thus lament the RAY? And that 
« thou art To, is my comfort. It is— 
it is my dear creature! xiſſing her 


in. n | 
« Excuſe me, Sir, [turning to me, 
who was as much moved as herſelf;}] 
] loved the dear creature, as never wo- 
man loved another, pos, my fran- 
tick grief. How has the glory of her 
« ſex fallen a victim to villainy, and to 
L hard-heartedneſs 1 | | 
© Madam," ſaid I, © they all have it!— 
Now indeed they have 1t—" _ | 
© And let them have it! —T ſhould 
© belye my love for the friend of my 
© heart, were I to pity them But how 
© unhappy am I, [looking upon her} 
that Fan her not before theſe eyes 


© ever cloſed Oh, Sir! you know not 


© the wiſdom that continually flowed: 
© from theſe lips when ſhe (| oke!—Nor " 


© what a friend I have loft!” oF, 
Then, ſurveying the lid, ſhe ſeemed 


to take in at 'once the 1. of the 


emblems: and this gave her ſo much 
freſh grief, that though ſhe. ſeveral 
times wiped her eyes, ſhe was unable 
to read the inſcription and texts: turn- 


by therefore to me, Favour me, Sir, 
p 


pray you, by a line, with the de- 

© ſcription of theſe emblems, and with 

© theſe texts: and if I might be allowed 
© alock of the dear creature's hair 

I told her, that her executor-- would 

order both; and would alſo ſend her a 

copy of her laſt will; in which ſhe 


would find the moſt grateful remem- 


brances of her love for her, whom ſhe 
calls. tbe iter of ber heart. . 
« Juſtly,” ſaid he, does ſhe call me 


T {o; for we had but one heart, but one 


© foul, between us: and now my bet- 


* ter half is torn from me—avhat ſhall 
F 

But looking round her, on a ſervant's 
fiepping by the door, as if again ſhe had 


29 
. F 


" apprehendedit was ſome of the family— 


© Once more; ſaid ſhe, a ſolemn, an 


* everlaſting adieu!—Alas for me! a 
* folemy, an everlaſting adieu!“ 


hen again embracing her face with 
hands; and kiſfng it, and af- 


| 22 1 e of the dear deceaſed, 
_ Urit_ one, then the other, ſhe gave me 
ber hand, and, 5 with 


Precipitation, ruſhed into her chariot; 


"LL. 


mi inte 
| have ſeen Mr. Me | 
ö ſerious and ſenſible man. I have given 
And, When there, with profound 6ighs, hin particulars to 0. upon in gi 
| " | | | 4 ; cour | 


— 
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and a freſh burſt of tears, unable to. 


ſpeak, ſhe bowed ber head ta me, ahi 


was driven away. 


The inconſolable company ſaw how 


much I had been moved, on my return 


to them. Mr. James Harlowe had been 


telling them what had paſſed between 


him and me: and, finding myſelf un · 


fit for company, and obſerving, thak 
they broke off talk at my coming in, 1 


thought it proper to leave them to their 
conſultations, r 


And here I will put an end to this 
lection of this affecting ſcene has le 
me nearly as unable to proceed, as 
was, juſt after it, to converſe with my 


letter; for indeed, Sir, the very We 


couſins. I am, Sir, with great truth, 


your moft obedient humble ſervant, 


- __ William Mexx. 


LETTER XIV. 
COLONEL MORBEN. 
IN CONTINUATION, 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPT. 12, 


& | HE good Mrs. Norton is arrived, 
a little amended in her ſpirits: 
owing to the very poſthumous letters, 


as I may call them, which you, Mr. 


Belford, as well as I, apprehended 


would have had fatal effects upon her. 
I cannot but attribute this to the right 


turn of her mind. It ſeems ſhe has been 


enured to affliftions; and has lived in 


a conſtant. hope of a better life; and, 
having no aGts of unkihdneſs to the 


dear deceaſed to reproach herſelf with, 
is moſt conſiderately reſolved to exert 


her utmoſt fortitude 1n order to comfort 
the ſorrowing mother. 5 
O Mr. Belford, how does the cha- 
racter of my dear departed couſin je 
upon me from every mouth! Had the 


been my own child, or my ſiſter - But 


do you think, that the man who occa- 


ſioned this great, this extended ruin 


But 1 forbear. 


This will is not to be looked into, 


till the funeral-rites are r. 
Or ne 10- 


Preparations are making 
lemnity; and the ſervants, as well as 


are put into cloſe mourning. - . 
Ivill, He is a 


7 


- 


principals of all the branches of the fa - 
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courſe heis to pronounce at the funeral: 


- but had the Neſs need to do this, as I 
find he 1s extremely well acquainted 


with the whole unhappy ſtory; and was 
a perſonal admirer of my dear couſin, 
and a fincere lamenter of her misfor- 
tunes and death. The reverend Dr. 


Lewen, who is but very lately dead, was 


His particular friend, and had once in- 

tended to recommend him to her fayour 

and notice. | * 
X* 


T am juſt returned from attending 


the afflicted parents, in an effort they 


made to ſee the corpſe of their beloved 
child. They had requeſted my com- 


pany, and that of the good Mrs. Nor- 
ton. A laſt leave, the mother ſaid, ſhe 


wuft take! . 
An efert, however, it was, ayd no 


more. The moment they came in ſight . 
of the coffin, before the lid could be 


put aſide, © O my dear, ſaid the father, 
retreating, © I cannot, I find I cannot, 


bear it Had I—Had I—HadT ne- 


© yer been hard- hearted ! Then turn- 


ing round to his lady, he had but juſt 
time to catch her in his arms, and pre- 


vent her ſinking on the floor. — O my 


© deareſt lifel' ſaid he, * this is too 
much! — Too much, indeed! - Let 


© us, let us retire.“ Mrs. Norton, who 


(attracted by the awful receptacle) had- 
but juſt left the good lady, haſtened to 
- her—* Dear, dear woman, ' cried the 


unhappy parent, flinging her arms about 
her neck, © bear me, bear me, hence 
©'O my child!—my child !—My own 
* Clariſſa Harlowe! — Thou pride of 
© my life ſo lately!—Never, never more, 
© muſt I behold thee!” ES 
I ſupported the unhappy father, Mrs. 


Norton the ſinking mother, into the 


next parlour. She threw herſelf on a 


ſettee there: he into an elbow-chair by 
her: the good woman at her feet, her 


'The two 


arms claſped round her waift, 


- mothers, as I may call them, of my be- 


loved couſin, thus tenderly engaged 
What a variety of diftreſs in theſe woe- 


ful ſcenes! - 


The unhappy father, in endeavourin 


© Would to God, my dear,” faid he, 
5 would to God I had no more to charge 


© myſelf with, than you have!—You 
C refit \-—-You would have prevailed 


upon sc torelent!” 


be greater my fault,“ (aid ſhe, 


privation as this. 


humous letter ſent her, This 


CLARISSA HARLOWE., 


when I knew that diſpleafure why 
© carried too high, to acquieſce as 7 
© did .- What a barbarous parent was 
© I, to let two angry children make me 
© forget that I was mother to a third 
« To ſuch a third! I 

Mrs. Norton uſed arguments and 


prayers to comfort her—* O my dear 


Norton, anſwered the unhappy lady, 
© you was the dear creature's More na- 


- © tural mother! — Would to Heaven 


© I had no more to anſwer for than yoy 


Have! ä 5 
Thus the unhappy pair unavailingly 


recriminated, till my couſin Hervey en- 


tered, and, with Mrs. Norton, con- 
ducted up to her own chamber the in- 
conſolable mother. The two uncles, 
and Mr. Hervey, came in at the ſame 
time, and prevailed upon the affligted 
father to retire'with them to his—Both 
giving up all thoughts of ever ſeein 

more the child whoſe death was ſo de. 
ſervedly regretted by them. | 


Time only, Mr. Belfotd, can com- 


bat with advantage ſuch a heavy de- 
Advice will not do, 
while the loſs is recent. Nature will have 


way given to it, (and ſo it ought) till 


ſorrow has in a manner exhauſted it- 


ſelf; and then reaſon and religion will 


come in ſeaſonably with their powerfbl 
aids, to raiſe the drooping heart. 

I ſee here no face that is the ſame I 
ſaw at my firſt arrival, Proud and 
haughty every countenance then, un- 
yielding to entreaty: now, how greatly 
are they humbled! — The utmoſt dif- 


treſs is apparent in every protracted 


feature, and-in every burſting muſcle, 
of each diſconſolate mourner. Their 
eyes, which ſo lately flaſhed anger and 
reſentment, now are turned to every- 


one that approaches them, as if implor- 


ing pity ! — Could ever wilful bard- 

beartedneſs be more ſeverely puniſhed? 
The following lines of Juvenal are, 

upon the whole, applicable to this houſe 


and family: and I have revolved them 


many times ſince Sunday evening a 


. <« HH ; ig mores tibi 110 2 wolenti . 
s eomferr hn hudy, loaded be ee ok NE 


© Sufficit una domus: paucos eon ſumere diet, 
© Dicere te miſerum, peſtquam illinc vineruy 
laude. "EF, 


Let me add, That Mrs. Norton has 
commpnicated to the family the pt 


PR 1 
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Mfords a foundation for future conſo- 


lation to them; but at preſent it has 


them reflect on their. cruelty to ſo ex- 
ſervant, 


I. ET TER XLVI. 

* COLONEL MORDEN, 
| IN CONTINUATION. : 
THURSDAY NIGHT, SEP To 14. 


\ x ] E are juſt returned from the ſo- 


ful rite- My couſin James and his 
fiſter, Mr. and Mrs. Hervey, and their 
daughter, a young lady whoſe affection 
for my departed couſin ſhall ever bind 
me to her; my couſins John and An- 
tony Harlowe, myſelf, and ſome other 
more diſtant relations of the names of 


their reſpe& to the memory of the dear 
deceaſed, had put themſelves in mourn- 
ing) ſelf. invited, attended it. 

ITbe father and mother would have 


Pas in theſe laſt honours, had they 
much indiſpoſed; and continue to be ſo. 
The inconſolable mother told Mrs. 


new · pointed their grief, by making 


cellent a daughter, niece, and ſiſter . 
I am, dear Sir, your faithful humble 


WI. Moran. 
lemnization of the laſt mourn- 


Fuller and Allinſon, (who, to teſtify 


en able: but they wefe both very 


1172 
Norton, that the two mothers of the 
ſweeteſt child in the world ought not, 
on this occaſion, to be ſeparated. She 
therefore deſired her to ſtay with her. 
The whole ſolemnity was performed 
with great decency and order. The dif- 
tance from Harlowe Place to the church 


is about half a mile. All the way the 


corpſe was attended by great numbers 


1 of people of all conditions. 


= 


It was nine when it entered the 


church; every corner of which was 


crouded. Such a profound, ſuch a - 


filent reſpe& did I never ſee paid at the 
funeral of princes. An attentive fad= 
neſs overſpread the face of all, 

. The eulogy pronounced by Mr. 


| Melvill was a very pathetick one. He 


wiped his own eyes often, and made 
every-body preſent ſtill oftener wipe 
„ 2 ab; 


The auditors were moſt particularly | 
affected, when he told them that the. 


ſolemn text was her own choice. 

He enumerated her fine qualities, 
naming with honour their late worthy 
paſtor for his authority, _ 
Every enumerited excellence was 

witneſſed to in different- parts of the 


church in reſpectful whiſpers by diffe- 


rent perſons, as of their own. knows 
ledge, as I have ſince been informed. 


When he pointed to the pew where 


This letter contains in ſubſtance : Her thanks to the good woman for her care of her 
In her infancy; for her good inſtructions, and the excellent example ſhe had ſet her: with 
felf-accuſations of a vanity and preſumption, which lay lurking in her heart unknown to 
herſelf, till her calamities (obliging her to look into herſelf) brought them to light. ; 
She expatiates upon the benefit of afflictions to a mind modeſt, fearful, and diffident. 


She comforts her gn her early death; having finiſhed, as ſhe ſays, her probatory courſe, at 
ſo early a time of life, when many are not ripened by the ſunſhine of Djvine Grace for a better, 
till they are fifty, fixty, or ſeventy years of age. | | | $34 7752 
l hope, ſays ſbe, that my father will grant the requeſt I have made to him in my laſt 
* will, to let you paſs the remainder of your days at my Dairy Houſe, as it uſed to be called, 
© where once I promiſed myſelf to be happy in you. Your diſcretion, prudence, and œco- 
\© nomy, my dear good woman, proceeds ſhe, * will make your preſiding over the concerns 
of that houſe as beneficial to them; as it can be convenient to you. For | 
© dear Mrs. Norton, I hope they will make you this offer. And if they do, d hope you will 
© accept of it for theirs. | | | | „„ % 
She remembers herſelf to her foſter- brother in a very &ind manner: and charges her; for 
his ſakce, that the will not take too much to heart what has befallen her. e 
She concludes as follows: ö er 


Remember me, in che laſt place, to all my kind well-wiſhers of your a00uatatancez and | 


do thoſe whom 1 uſed to call My poor, They will be God's poor, if they truſt in Him. 1 
have taken ſuch care; that I hope they will not be loſers by my death, Bid them there- 
org rejoice; and do you alſo, my reverend comforter and ſuRainer, (as well in my darker, 

* in my fairer days) likewiſe rejoice, that I am ſo ſoon delivered from the evils that were 


© before me; and that I am NOW, when this comes to your hand, as 1 bumbly truſt, ex- 


"ging in the mercies of a gracious God, who has conducted me through the greateſt trials 
humbly truſt, will, in bis own good time, give ys a joyful meeting in the regions of eter- 


: 


K. ( (oing 


our ſake, my 


| fy ſafety, and put ſo happy an end to all my temptations and diftrefſes: and who, I moſt | 


lad 
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CLARISSA 


- (doing eredit to religion by her ex- 
ample) ſhe uſed to fit or kneel, the 


whole auditory, 'as one perſon, turned 
to the pew with the moſt reſpe&fol ſo- 


lemnity, as if ſhe had been her ſelf 


When the gentleman attribu tel cons 
deſcenſion and mingled dignity to her, 


à buzzing approbation was given to the 


attribute throughout the church; and 
2 poor neat woman under my pew add- 
4 that ſne was indeed all graciouſneſs, 
and would ſpeak to any- body. 

Many eyes ran over, when he men- 


tioned her charities, her well- judged 
charities. And her reward was decreed 
from every mouth with ſighs and ſobs 


from fome, and theſe words from others, 
© The poor will dearly miſs her.“ 

The chearful giver whom God is ſaid 
to lowe, was allowed to be her: and a 


' Mifs Clariſſa Harlowe's care to find 
© out the unhappy, upon a ſudden dif. 


© treſs, before the ſighing heart was 


1 overwhelmed by it. 


for their remarkable honeſty and inef- 


fectual induſtry. Theſe voluntarily 


LY 


actrefs; and mingling in the church 
as they could croud near the aiſle where 
the corpſe was on ſtands, it was the 


eve met with ſuch general and 
ſuch grateful whiſpers of approbation. 


the drowned eyes of the ſiſter; O what 
would they now give, they'd warrant, 
Had they not been ſo hard- hearted !— 
Others purſued, as I may ſay, the ſe- 


_ vere father, and unhappy mother, into 


their chambers at home—They anſwer- 


ed for their relenting, now, that it was 


too late! — What muſt be their grief! 
No wonder they could not be pre- 
ſent! 


Several expreſſed their aſtoniſhment, c 


as: people do every hour, that a man 


could live whom ſuch perfections could 


not engage to be juſt to her; to be bu. 
mane, I may ſay.— And who, her 
rank and fartune conſidered, could be 
ſo diſregardful of his own intereſt, had 
he had no other motiye to be juſt! 

The good divine, led by his text, 
juſt touched upon the unhappy ſtep that 


- was the cauſe of her untimely fate, 


. tained, » „ 
When the corpſe was to be carried 


oung lady, I am told, ſaid, It was 


She had a ſet of poor people, choſen 


* their laſt attendance on their bene- 


leſs wonder that her praiſes from the. 


Some it ſeems there were, who know-_ 
ing her unhappy ſtory, remarked upon 
the dejected looks of the brother, and 


her overwhelmedeye purſued the coffin 


He attributed it to the ſtate of things 
below, in which there could not be ab. 


ſolute perfection. He very politelß 
touched 0 the noble diſdain ſhe ſhew. 


ed (though earneſtly folicited by a whole 
ſplendid family) to join intereſts with 


a a man whom ſhe found unworthy of ber 


eſteem and confidence: and who court. 
ed her with the utmoſt earneſtneſs td 
accept of itt. 
What he moſt inſiſted upon was, the 
happy end ſhe made; and thence drew 


conſolation to her relations; and in. 


ſtruction to the auditory. | 
In a word, his performance was ſuch 


as heightened the reputation which he 
had before in a very eminent degree ob. 


down into the vault, (a very ſpacious 
one, within the church) there was 
great crouding to ſee the coffin- lid, — 
the devices upon it. Particularly two 


gentlemen nun up in cloaks, preſſed 


forward. 'T heſe, it ſeems, were Mr, 
Mullins and Mr. Wyerley; both of 
them profeſſed admirers of my dear 
couſin. BY 


When they came near the coffin, and 
caſt their eyes upon the lid, In that 


© little ſpace, ſaid Mr. Mullins, is 
© included all human excellence! 
And then Mr. Wyerley, unableto con- 
tain himſelf, was forced to quit the 
church; and we hear is very ill. ö 

It is ſaid that Mr. Solmes was in 3 
remote part of the church wrapped 
round in a horſeman's coat: and that 
he ſhed tears ſeveral times. But I ſaw 
him not, 1 ? 

Another gentleman was there 27 
nito, in a pew near the entrance of the 
vault, who had not been taken notice 
of, but for his great emotion when he 
looked over his pew, at the time the 


coffin was carried down to it's laſt place. 
This was Miſs Howe's worthy Mr. 


Hickman. _ : 
My couſins John and Antony, and 


their nephew: James, choſe not to de- 
ſcend into the vault among their de- 
parted anceſtors. 8 h 


Miſs Harlowe was extremely affect. 
ed. Her confeience, as well as ber 


love, was concerned on the occaſion. ; 
She would go down with the corpſe of 
| her dear, her only ſiſter, ſhe Gus 


D 
* 


her brother would not permit it. 2 


till ſhe could ſee no more of it: and 
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» | CLARISSN 


then the threw herſelf on the ſeat, and 
was nina Hao Sie: ee 

] accompanied it down, that I migbt 
not only ſatisfy myſelf, but you, Sir, 
her executor, that it was depaſited, as 
me had directed, at the feet of her 

zndfather. 2 

Mr. Melvill came down, contemp- 
lated the lid, and'ſhed a few tears over 
it, I was ſo well ſatisfied with bis diſ- 
courſe and behaviour, that I preſented 
him on the ſolemn ſpot with a ring of 
ſome value; and thanked him for his 
performance. Sie ly oe, 

And here I left the remains of my 
beloved couſin; having beſpoken my 
own place by the fide of her coffin. 
On my return to Harlowe Place, I 
eontented myſelf with ſending my 
compliments to the ſorrowing parents, 
and retired to my chamber. Nor am F 
aſhamed to own, that I could not help 
giving way to a repeated fit of huma- 


nity, as ſoon as I entered it. I am, 
Sir, your moft faithful and obedient fer- 
1 WII. MORDEN, 


P. S. You will have a letter from 
my couſin James, who hopes to 
prevail 0 you to relinquiſh the 
_executorſhip. It has not my en- 
couragement. ; | 


"LETTER xxvn. 


WR, BELFORD, TO WILLIAM MOR» 
wh + ven, £99. ö 


5 1-95, "4." $AVBERDALe $2PT «165 
dran $13, FA | 
1 Once had thoughts to go down pri- 
vately, in order, diſguiſed, to ſee 
the laſt folemnity,performed. But there 
was no need to give myſelf this melan- 
choly trouble, ſince your laſt letter ſo 
naturally defcribes all that paſſed, 
that I have every ſcene before my eyes. 


* 


You eroud me, Sir; methinks, into 


the filent flow proceſſion—Now with 
the ſacred bier do I enter the awful 
porch: now meaſure I, with ſolemn 
paces, the venerable aiſle : now, ambi- 
tous of a relationſhip to her, placed in 
ma pew near —— — cof · 
fin, do I lifter to the moving N 
bow, through the bug of gaping) eye 


LES? 


HARLOW, 


ſeotn crowds; do 1 deſpend into the 
clammy vault, as a trus executor, to 


hardly find room. Then ſeeing 


Mr 


1779 


ſee that part of her will performed with 
my on eyes. There, with a ſoul fill- 
ed with mufing, do I number the ſur- 


rounding monuments of mortality, and 


contemplate the preſent ttillneſs of ſo 
many once buſy vamities, crouded all 
into one poor vaulted nook,. as if the 
living grudged room for the corpſes of 


thoſe, for which, when animated, the 


earth, the air, and the waters, could 
her 

ed at the feet of him whoſe earthly 
delight ſhe was; and who, as 1 find, 
aſcribes to the pleaſure ſhe gave bim, 
the prolongation of his own life *; 


ighing, and with averted. face, I quit 


the ſolemn manſion, the ſymbolick 
coffin, and, forever, the glory of her 
ſex; and aſcend with thoſe, wha, in'a 
few years, after a very ſhort blaze of 
life, will fill up other ſpaces of the 
ſame vault, which now (while they 
mourn only for her, whom they joint! 

perſecuted) they preſs with their feet.” 


Nor do your affecting deſcriptiong © ” 
permit me here to ſtop: but, aſcended, F_ 


mingle my tears and my praiſes wit 


thoſe of the numerous ſpectators. 


accompany the afflicted mourners back 


to their uncomfortable. manſion; and 


make one in the general concert of un- 
as they retire, like them, in reality, 
give up to new ſcenes of ſolitary and 
fleepleſs grief; reflecting upon the per- 
fections I have ſeen the end of; and hav- 
ing no relief but from an indignation, 
which makes me approve of the reſent 
ments of others againſt the zzhappy mam, 
and thoſe equally 
hers, to whom the irreparable loſs 
owing. A oe 
Forgive me, Sir, theſe refleQions; 


and permit me, with this, to ſend you 
what you declined receiving till the fu- 


neral was OVEr— | 


He gives bim then an account of the 


money and effects, <vhich be ſends . 


bim down by this opportunity, for 
_ the legatees 20 Harloaue Place, aud 
in it's 


Ares him to diſpeſ acrording s 
the duill. 33 
He al, 8 | 


1 


nappy relations of 
2 


xeighbqurbood; which he d- 


availing woe; til . In 1 
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tze will; aud defires to know, if 
Mr. Harloævbe expects the diſcharge. 
Ff the funeral expences from the 
effetts in bis hands; and the re- 
imburſement of the ſums advanced 


to the teflatrix fince ber grandfa- 
ther s death. | | 


Theſe expeditious proceedings ( ſays 
be) will convince Mr., James Har- 
lowe, that I am reſolved to ſee the will 
compleatly executed; and yet, by my 
manner of doing it, that I defire not to 
give unnecetfary mortifications. to the 
amily, ſince every-thing that relates 
to them ſhall paſs through your hands, 


LETTER XLVIIL 


MR, JAMES HARLOWE, TO JOHN 
| BELFORD, ESQ. 


WARLOWE PLACE, FRIDAY NIGHT, 

| SEPT. 15. 

Dem, L | 3 

1 Hope, from the character my wor- 
1 thy couſin Morden gives you, that 

you will excuſe the application I make 

to you, to oblige a whole family in an 


/ 


affair that much concerns their peace, 


and cannot equally concern any-body 
elſe. You will immediately judge, Sir, 
that this is the executorſhip of which 
. my fiſter has given you the trouble by 
ber laſt will. 15155 

We ſhall all think ourſelves extremely 
obliged to you, if you pleaſe to relin- 
quiſh this truſt to our own family; the 
reaſons which follow pleading for our 
expectation of this favour from you: 
Firſt, becauſe ſhe never would have 
had the thought of troubling you, Sir, 
if ſhe had believed any of her near re- 


lations would have taken it upon them- 


ſelves. l bi 

Secondly, I tmderſtand, that ſhe re- 
commends to you inghe will to truſt to 
the honour of any of our family, for 


the performance of ſuch of the articles 


as are of a domeſtick nature. We are 
any of us, and all of us, if you requeſt 
it, willing to ſtake our honours upon 
this occafion: and all you can * 


as a man of honour, is, that the truſt 


be executed. | 
We are the more concerned, Sir, to 
with you to decline this office, becauſe 
of your ſhort and accidental knowled 
of the dear teſtatrix, and long and inti. 
\ = bs 


A 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


mate acquaintance with the. man to 
whom he owed. her ruin, and ve the 


greateſt loſs and diſappointment (her 


manifold excellences conſidered) that 
ever befel a family. | 

You will allow due weight, I dare 
ſay, to this plea, if you make our caſe 
your own: and ſo much the readier, 
when I aſſure you, that your interfer. 


ing in this matter, ſo much againſt our 


inclinations, (excuſe, Sir, my plain- 
dealing) will probably occaſion an op. 
poſition in ſome points, where other. 
wiſe there might be none. 

What therefore I propoſe is, not that 


my father ſhould aſſume this truſt: he 


is too much afflited to undertake it 
Nor yet myſelf might be thought 


too much concerned in intereſt ; but 


that it may be allowed to devolve upon 


my two uncles; whoſe known honour, 
and whoſe affection to the dear deceaſ- 


ed, nobody ever doubted: and they 
will treat with you, Sir, through my 


couſin Morden, as to the points they 


will undertake to perform. 


The trouble you have already had, : 


will well entitle you to the legacy ſhe 
bequeaths you, together with the re- 
imburſement of all the charges you 
have been at, and allowance of the le- 
gacies you have diſcharged, although 
you ſhould not have qualified yourſelf 
to act as an executor; as I preſume 
you have not yet done, nor will nor 
o. | | : 
Pour compliance, Sir, will oblige 
a family (who have already diſtreſs e- 
nough upon them) in the circumſtance 
that occaſions this application to you; 
and more particularly, Sir, your mot 
humble ſervant, | 


JAMES HAaRLOWE, JUN, 
I ſend this by one of my ſervants, 
| who will attend your diſpatch. 
LETTER XIX. 
us. Ber ORD, TO JAMES HARLOWE, 
7 JUN. ESQ. 


) 81k, SATURDAY, 52 r. 16. 


Vo will excuſe my plain-deal- 
ing in turn: for. I muſt obſerve, 

that if T had nor the juſt opinion I have 
of the ſacred nature of the office I have 
- undertaken » lome paſſages in the 1 


, 


„ cbARTSSA 


Jon have favoured me with, would 


convince me that I ought not to excuſe 
myſelf from acting in it. | | 
I need name only one of them. You. 

are pleaſed to ſay; that your uncles, if 
the truſt be relinquiſhed to them, will 
treat auith me, through Colonel Mor- 
den, as to the points they will undertake 
to erfor mM, | 

1 me, Sir, to ſay, that it is the 
duty of an executor to ſee every Point 
performed, that can be perfo 


mine to any other perſons, eſpecially 
where a qualifying is ſo directly inti- 
mated; and where. all the branches of 
our family have ſhewn themſelves, 
with reſye& to the incomparable lady, 
to have but one mind. | 
You are pleaſed to urge, that ſhe re- 


commends to me, the leaving to the ho- 
nour of any of your family ſuch of the 


4 1 
articles as are of a domeſtick nature. 


But admitting this to be ſo, does it 


not imply that the o/ber articles are {till 
to obtain my care?—But even theſe, 
you will find by the will, ſhe gives not 
up; and to that I refer you, | 

I am ſorry for the hints you give of 


an oppoſition, where, as you ſay, there 


might be none, if I did not interfere, 
I ſee not, Sir, why your animoſity 
againſt a man who cannot be defended, 
ſhould be carried to ſuch a height againſt 


one who never gave you offence: and 


this only, becauſe heis acquainted with 
that man, T will not fay all I might 
ſay on this oc ion. | 

As to the legacy to myſelf, I aſſure 


you, Sir, that neither my circum- 


ſtances, nor- my temper, will put me 
upon being a gainer by the executor- 


ſhip. I ſhall take pleaſure to tread in 


the ſteps of the admirable teſtatrix in 


ell I may; and rather will encreaſe than 


diminiſh her poors fund. _ 

With regard to the trouble that may 
attend the execution of the truſt, I ſhall 
not, in honour to her memory, value 
ten times more than this can give me. 


I have indeed two. other executorſhips 
on my hands; but they ſit light upon 
© portance, 


me. And ſurvivors cannot better or 
more charitably beflow their time, 

| Teonceive that every article, but that 
relating to the poor's fund, (ſuch is 
the excellence of the diſpoſition of the 


-moſt excellent of women) may be per- 
Formed in two months time, at fartheſt. 


_  Oecafionsof litigation or offence ſhall * reaſons but thoſe which reſpect the 


rmed. ' 
Nor will J leave the performance of 
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not proceed from me. Vou need only 


apply to Colonel Morden, wha! th 
command me in every-thing that the 
will allows me to oblige your family 
in. I do aſſure you, that I am as un- 
e to obtrude myſelf upon it, as 
any of it can win. 
I own, that I have not yet proved the 
will; nor ſhall T do it till next week at 
ſooneſt, that you may have time for 


amicable objections, if ſuch you think 


fit to make through the colonel's medi-- 
ation. But let me obſerve to you, Sir, 
That an executor's power, in ſuch iu- 
ſtances as I have exerciſed it, is the 
ſame before the probate, as after it. He 


-can even, without taking that out, 


commence an action, although he can- 
not declare upon it: and theſe acts of 
adminiſtration make him liable to ac- 
tions himſelf. I am therefore very 
proper in the ſteps I have taken in pare - 
of the execution of this ſacred truſt; 
and want not allowance on the occa- 
fon, | 

Permit me to add, That when you 
have peruſed the will, and coolly con- 
ſidered every-thing, itis my hope, that 
you will yourſelf be of opinion, that 
there can be no room for diſpute or op- 
poſition: and that if your family will 
join to expedite the execution, it will 
be the moſt natural and eaſy way of 
ſhutting up the whole affair, and to 
have done with a man, ſo cauſeleſsly, 
as to his o2vn particular, the object of 
your diſlike, as is, Sir, your wer 
bumble ſervant (notwithflanding) * 


Johx BeLroRD. 
The WII L. 


To which the following preamble, 
written on a ſeparate paper, was 
ſtitched with black ſilæ. ihe 


| To my EXECUTOR, 

6 I Hope I may be excuſed for expa- 
_ * «© tiating, in divers parts of this 
© ſolemn jalf act, upon ſubjects of im- 

For I have heard of ſo 
© many inſtances of confuſion and diſ- 
© agreement in families, and ſo much 
doubt and difficulty, for want of ab- 
« ſolute clearneſs in the teſtaments of 
© departed perſons, that I have often 
c N (were there to be no other 


peace 


\ 
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© peace of ſurviving friends) that this * noured grandfather. But as 1 1 | 


ft act, as to it's deſignation; and © by one very unha ſtep, bei 
operation, ought not to e the latin * thought to diſgrace = N 7 0 
-© it's compoſition or making; but age, and therefore this laſt honour 
© ſhould be the teſult of cool delibe - may be refuſed to my corpſe; in this 
© ration; and (as is more frequently * caſe, my deſire iv, that it may be in- 
© than juſtly laid) of a ſound miud and terred in the chüreh- yard belonging 
memory; which too ſeldom are to be * to the pariſh in which I ſhall die; 
© met with but in ſourd health. All © anc that in the moſt private manner, 
© pretences of inſanity of mind are © between” the hours of eleven and 
6 [ikewiſe prevented, when a teſtator twelve at night; attended only by 
© gives reaſons for what he wills; all * Mrs, Loviek, and Mr. and Mrs, 
© cavils about words are obviated; the Smith, and their-maid-ſervant, 
© obliged are aſſured; and they enjoy Hut it is my defire, that the ſame 
the benefit for whom the benefit was © fees and dues may be paid which are 
intended. Hence have I, for ſome * uſvally paid for thoſe who are laid in 
© time paſt, employed myſelf in pen- the beſt ground, as it is called, or 

© ning down heads of fuch a. diſpoſi- even in the chancel.-And I be. 
tion; which, as reaſons offered, I © queathe five pounds to be given at 
© have altered and added to; ſo that I the difcretton of the church-ward. 
© never. was abſolutely deſtitute of a “ ens, to twenty poor people, the Sun. 
© qvill, had I been taken off ever fo -* day after my interment; and this whe- 
© ſuddenly. Theſe minutes and im- © ther I ſhall be buried here or elſe. 
perfect ſketches enabled me, as God © where, 8 


e of graciouſly given me time and fe- I have already given verbal direc- 


© dateneſs, to digeſt them into the form * tions, that after I am dead, (and 
© in which they appear, llaid out in the manner I have order- 
"4 ed) I may be put into my coffin as 
© | CLakis8a HARLOWE, now, by * ſoon as poſſible: it is my defire, that 
* © ftrange melancholy accidents, © I may not be unneceſſarily expoſed to 
© Jodgirg in the pariſh of St. Paul, the view of any-body; except any of 
Covent Garden, being of found and * my relations ſhould vouchſafe, for 
perfect mind and memory, as J hope © the laſt time, to look upon me, 
© theſe preſents, drawn up by myſelf, And J could wiſh, if it might be 
E ard wiitten with my own hand, will © avoided without making ill-will be- 
' © teftiſy; do [this ſecond day of Sep- © tween Mr. Lovelace and my execu- 
© tember*} in the year of our Lord tor, that the former might not be per- 
* — + make and publiſh this my © mitted to fee my corpſe. But if, 28 
laſt will and teſtament in manner and * heis a' man very uncontroulible, and 
form following: as I am nobody's, he inſiſt upon 
© In the fiſt place, I deſire that wy viewing her dead, whom he oo 
© body may lie unburied three days af- before ſaw in a manner dead, let his 
ter my deceaſe, or till the pleaſure of * gay curioſity be gratified, Let him 
© my father be known concerning it. behold, and triumph over the wretch- 
Fut the occaſion of my death not ad- ed remains of one who has been made 
„ mitting of doubt, I will not, on © a victim to his barbarous perfidy: 
© any account, that it be opened; and “ but let ſome good,perſon, as by my 
© jt is my deſire, that it ſhall not be * deſire, give him a paper, whilſt he 18 
| © touched but by thoſe of my own viewing the ghaſtly ſpectacle, con- 
* Tex. e t taining theſe few words only—*Gay, 
II have always earneſtly requeſted, * cruel heart! behold here the remains 
that my body might be depoſited.in * of the once-ruined, yet now happy, 
© the family-vault with thoſe of my - © Clariſſa Harlowe!—See what thou 


© anceſtors. If it might be granted, I * thyſelf muſt quickly be—and ab- 


could now wiſh, that it might be pexT!? - 


| © placed at the feet of my dear and ho- Let, to thew that I die in perfect 9 


A blank, at the writing, wat left for tim date, and filled up on this day. Ses Leu 
cn. of Vol. VII. IE) e 
4 Tbe date of the year is left blank for particular reaſons. 


<l 


© the feet of her 


955 *  CLARTSSA) HARTO WE. 
e charity with all the cor l, I do moſt 


« ſincerely. $4.47 Mr. Lovelace the 
c wrongs he has done me. hp LE 

If my father can pardon the errors 
© of his unworthy child, ſo far as to 
© ſuffer her corpſe to be depoſited at 
grandfather, as above 
« requeſted, 1 could wiſh (my misfor- 
© tunes being fo notorious) that a ſhort 
« diſcoorſe might be pronounced over 
«© my remains, before they be interred. 
The ſubje& of the diſcourſe 1 ſhall 
© determine before I conclude this 
v writing. is 


© Fo much written about aubat de- 

« ſerwes not the leaſt confideration, 

and about what will be nothing 

© qawhen this zuriting comes to be 

© opened and rend, will be bx- 

© cuſed, when my preſent unhappy 

ftircumſtances and abſence from 

all my natural friends are conſi - 
8 5 

And now, with regard to the world- 

© ly matters which 1 all die poſſeſſed 

© of, as well as to thoſe which of right 


© appertain to me, either by the will of 


© my ſaid grandfather or otherwiſe; 
© thus do I diſpoſe of them, 

In the firſt place, I give and be- 
© queathe all the rea x Wh in or to 
© which I have any claim or title by 
© the, ſaid will, to my ever-honoured 
© father James Harlowe, Eſq. and that 
* rather than to my brother and ſiſter, 
© towhom I had once thoughts of de- 
* viſing them, becauſe, if they ſurvive 
* my father, thoſe eſtates will aſſuredly 


"veſt in them, or one of them, by vir- 


tue of his favour and indulgence, as 
© the circumſtances of things with re- 
*gad to marriage - ſettlements, or 
© otherwiſe, may require; or, as they 
* may reſpe&ively merit by the conti- 
* nuance of their duty. 
i The houſe late my grandfather's, 

ealled The Grove, and by him, in 
© honour of me, and of ſome of my 

yoluntary employments, my Dairy 
« Houſe, and the urniture thereof as 
now ſtands, (the pictures and large 


' irdn-cheſt of old plate excepted) 1 
le bequeathe to my ſaid Father; on. 


„ begging it as a favor that he will 
he pleaſed to rmit my dear Mrs, 
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© days in that houfe; "and to have id 
t enjoy the af „ in it Korn by 
the name of The Houftheeper”'s Apithts 
© tent}, with the farniture in them 

© and” which (plain and neat)- was 
©-bought for me by my grandfather,  . 
« who delighted to call me his houſe. 
© keeper; and which therefore in his 
© life-time I uſed as fuch: the office to 


© go with the apartments. And I am 


© the more earneſt in this recommen- 
© dation, as I had once ee * | 
© been very happy there with the good 
«* woman; and becauſe I think her pru- 
© dent management will be as benefi- 
© cial to my father, as his favour can 
© be convenient to her. 
© But with regard to What has ac- 
© crued from that eſtate, ſince "my 
„ grandfather's death, and to the ſum 
© of nine hundred and ſeverity pounds, 
* which proved to be the nioitty of 
© the money that my ſaid grandfath 
© had by him at his death, and whic 


- 


© moiety he bequeathed to ine for my . N 1 : 


© ſole and ſeparate uſe; [as he did the 
© other moiety in like manner to my. 
« ſiſter ] and which ſum (that Tmight 
© convince my brother and fiſter, that 
© | wiſhed not fot an independence 


upon my father's pleaſure) I gave 


© into my father's hands, ther with 
„the management and produce of the 
© whole eſtate deviſed de Wee 
© ſums, however. confiderable when 
« put together, I hope I may be allo - 
«© ed to diſpoſe of abſolitely, as my 
© love and my gratitude. * contined 
© only to my own fami Yo which is 
very wealthy in all it' Nate 
may warrant: and which therefore I 
ſhall diſpoſe of in the manner here- 
after mentioned. But it is my will, 
and expreſs direction, that my fa- 
ther's account of the above · mention 
ed produce may be taken and effa» 
bliſked abſolutely (and without con- 
 travention or queſtion) as he ſhall be 
« pleaſed to ies ft to my couſin More 
© den, or to whom elſe he ſhall chuſg 
to give it; ſo as that the [aid account 
© be not ſubje& to litigation, or to the 


LI 


© controul-of my executor, of of any. 


« other perſon. 


 * My father, e his love find bounty, 
© was pleaſed fo allow me the ſame 


og quarterly ſums that, be allowed my 
* 


ſter for apparel and other requiſtes, = 


—— 22 — 
"> 


3 


© ſay, that thoſe ſums ſhould. not be 
« deduRted. from the eſtate and effects 


© bequeathed to me by my, grandfa- 
ther: but having mortally. offended 


© him (as 1 fear it may be ſaid) by one 
« unhappy. ſtep, it may be expected 


4 that he will reimburſe himſelf thoſe 


«© ſums—TIt is therefore my will and di- 
* rection, that he ſhall be allowed to 
* pay and ſatisfy himſelf for all ſuch 
« quarterly or other ſums, which he 


© was ſo good as to advance me from 
* the time of my grandfather's death; 


and that his account of ſuch ſums 
4 ſhall likewiſe be taken without queſ- 
© tioning the money, however, which 


21 left behind me in my eſeritoire, 


© being to be taken in part of thoſe 
e diſburſements. __ | 
My grandfather, who, in his 


« goodneſs and favour to me, knew 
©. no bounds, was pleaſed to bequeathe 


© to me all the family pictures at his 
© late houſe, ſome of which are very 
© maſterly performances; with com- 


mand, that if I died unmarried, or 


if married and had no deſcendants, 
© they ſhould, then go to that ſon of his 


( if more than one ſhould be then liv- 


© ing) whom I ſhould think would ſet 
Now, as I 


* moſt value by them.” 
© know that my honoured uncle, John 


« Harlowe, Eſq. was pleaſed to expreſs 


© {ome concern that they were not left 


to him, as eldeſt ſon; and as he has a 


© gallery where they may be placed to 
advantage; and as I have reaſon to 
© believe, that he will bequeathe them 


to my father, if he ſurvive him; who, 
© no doubt, will leave them to my 
© brother; I therefore bequeathe all 


© the ſaid family pictures to my ſaid 
© uncle John Harlowe. In thele pic- 
© tures, however, I include not one of 
© my own, drawn when I was about 
© fourteen years of age; which I ſhall 


© hereafter in another article bequeathe. 
© ©\My ſaid honoured grandfather 
_ ET having a great fondneſs for the old 


family plate, which he would never 
$ permit to be changed, having lived, 
c as he uſed to ſay, to ſee a great deal 


© of it come mto requeſt again in the 
4 revolution of faſhions ; and having 


© left the ſame'to me, with a command 
4 to keep it entire; and with power at 
4 my death to bequeathe it to whomſo - 
© ever I pleaſed that I thought would 
« forward is defire; which was, as hy 


c 
. 
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and (pleaſed with me then): uſed to / expreſſes it, that it ſhould be kept i 


the end of time; this family plate, 
which is depoſited in a large iron. 
cheſt, in the ſtrong room at his late 
dwelling-houſe, I bequeathe entire 
to my honoured uncle Antony Har. 


lowe, Eſq. with the ſame injunctiom 


which were laid on me; not doubt. 
ing but he will confirm and ſtrength. 
en them by his own laſt will. 


1 bequeathe. to my ever: valued 


friend Mrs. Judith Norton, to whoſe 


piety and care, ſeconding the piety 
« 


and care of my ever-honoured and 


* excellent mother, I owe, moral] 
ſpeaking, the qualifications, which 


for eighteen years of my life, made 
me beloved and reſpected, the full 


© ſum of fix hundred pounds, to be 


paid her within three months after 
my death. 75, 8 

« I bequeathe alſo to the ſame good 
woman thirty guineas, for mourn- 
ing, for her and for her ſon, my foſ- 
ter- brother. | i | 
To Mrs. Dorothy Hervey, theonly 
ſiſter of my honoured mother, I be- 
queathe the ſum of fifty guineas for 
a,rivg;. and I beg of her to accept 
of my thankful. acknowledgments 
for all her goodneſs to me from my 
infancy; and particularly for her pa- 
tience with me, in the ſeveral alter- 
cations that happened, between my 
brother and ſiſter, and me, beforewy 
unhappy departure from Harlowe 
Place. ; 

To my kind and much-valuedcou- 
fin Miſs Dolly. Hervey, daughter of 
my aunt Hervey, I bequeathe wy 
watch and equipage, and my belt 
Mechlin and Bruſſels head-dreſſes 
and ruffles; alſo my gown and peitt- 


coat of flowered filver of my own . 


work; which having.been made up 


hut a few days before I was confined - 


to my chamber, I never wore. 
* To the fame young lady, I be- 


© queathe likewiſe my harpſichord, my 


a Aa 
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chamber organ, and all my mubck- 
books. "A . K. 
© As my fiſter bas a very pretty li- 
brary; and as my beloved Mis 


Howe has alſo her late father's a8 


well as her own; I bequeathe all m 


books in general, with the caſes they 
are in, to my ſaid couſin Dolly Her. 
vey; As they are not ill-choſen for 


a woman's library, I know that ſhe 


2 | leaſure in them 
ao cen paw” 
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© («hen her friendly grief is mellowed 
by time into à remembrance more 
« ſweet than painful) becauſe they were 
© mine; and becauſe there are obſerva- 
tions in many of them of my own 
«writing; and ſome very judicious 


© ones, written by the 
© Dr. Lewen. | 


truly reverend 
I alſo bequeathe to the fame young 


lady twenty-five guineas for a ring, | 
to be worn in remembrance of her 


© true friend, . | 
If I live not to ſee my worthy con- 
in William Morden, Eſq. I deſire 
my humble and grateful thanks may 
© be given to him for his favours and 
© goodneſs to me; and particularly for 
6 is endeavours to reconcile my other 
'« friends to me, ata time when I was 
© doubtful whether he would forgive 
© me himſelf, As he is in great cir- 
© cumitances, I will only beg of him to 
« accept of two or three trifles, in re- 
© membrance of a kiniwoman who al- 


© ways honoured him as much as he 


loved her.” Particularly, of that 
6 piece of flowers which my uncle 
© Robert, his father, was very earneſt 
to obtain, in order to 
t with him. 8 LH 
1 deſire him likewiſe to accept of 
e the little miniature picture ſet in 
© gold, which his worthy father made 
© me fit for to the famous Italian ma- 
© ſter whom he brought over with him; 
© and-which he preſented to me, that I 
© might beſtow it, as he was pleaſed to 
* fay, upon the man whom I ſhould be 
© one day moſt inclined to favour.  - 
To the ſame gentleman I alſo be- 
* queathe my roſe diamond ring, which 
was a preſent from his good father to 
5 mez and will be the more valuable 
to him on that account. 1 + 
*T humbly requeſt Mrs. Annabella 
© Howe, the mother of my dear Miſs 
Howe, to accept of my reſpectful 
* thanks. for all her favours and good - 
neſs to me, when I vas ſo frequently 


© aviſitor to her beloved daughter; and 


* of a ring of twenty-five guineas 
© price. $62 ie oF + 1 AP 1 « » 4 
My picture at full length, which 


*in my late grandfather's cloſet, 


„e family pictures) drawn when I 
was near fourteen Fears of age; a- 
© bout which time my dear Miſs Howe 
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carry it abroad 


in an article above from 


HARLOWE. 
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1 
and T began to know, tö diſtinguiſh, 
and to re bad ee ſo 1 Far 
cannot expreſs how dearly I be- 
queathe to that ſiſter of my heart: of 
whoſe friendſhip, as well in adverſity 
as proſperity, when I Was deprived . 
of all other comfort and comforters, ' 

1 have had ſuch” inſtances, as chat 
our love can only be exceeded in that 
ſtate of perfection, in which I hope tob 
rejoice with her hereafter, to all eter- 
n1 ; WY N N CY * — - 


yy RR alſo to the ſame dear 
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ed, 8 


Hervey, except m 
think fit to keep it 1 


friend my beſt diamond ring, which, 


with other jewels, is in the private 


drawer of 1ny eſcritoire? as alſo all 


my finiſhed and framed pieces of nee- 


dle- work; the flower-piece excepted,' 


which I have already bequeathed to 


my coufin Morden. 


. # 


© "Theſe pieces have all deen taken 


down, as I have heard *; and my re- 


lations will have no heart to put them 
up again: but if my' good mother 
chuſes to keep back any one piece, 
(the above capital piece, as itis call- 
not knowing but ſome 
time hence ſhe may bear the fight of 
it; I except that alſo from this gene- 
ral bequeſt; and direct it to be pre- 
ſented to her. „ 
My whole- length picture in the 
Vandyłe taſte , that uſed to hang in 


my own parlour, as I was permitted 


to call it, I bequeathe to my aunt 
mother ſhould 
F 


I bequeathe to the worthy Charles 


L 


* 
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Hickman, Eſq. the locket, with the 


miniature-pi&ure of the lady he beſt 
loves, which I have conſtantly worn, 
and ſhall continue to wear near my 
heart till the, approach of my la 
hour 1. It muſt be the moſt necept- 
able preſent that can be made him, 
next to the hand of the dear original, 
And, O my dear Miſs Howe, let it 
not be long before you permit his 
claim to the latier— for indeed you 
know not the value of a virtücus 
mind in that ſex; and how prefera- # 
ble ſuch a mind is to one 1 : 
ed by the more dazzling flights of 
unruly wit; although'the latter were 
to erste, that ſpecious outward 
appearance which too too oſten at- 


tracts the haſty 
heart. „ 
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pamit u, my dear friends, - this 
6. ſolemn apofirophe, in this laſt ſo- 

enn ad, io a young lady ſo de- 
+ © ſervedly dear io me! _ 


I make it my earneſt requeſt to my 
© dear Miſs Howe, that ſhe will not 
4 put herſelf into mourning for me. 
| „Bor I defire her acceptance of a ring 
8. with my hair; and that Mr. Hick- 
4 man will alſo accept of the like; each 
of the value of twenty-five guineas. 
I bequeathe to Lady Betty Law- 
* rance, and to her ſiſter Lady Sarah 
E. Sadleir, and to the Right Honourable 
© Lord M. and to their worthy: nieces 
© Miſs Charlotte and Miſs Martha 
© Montague, each. an enameled ring, 
© with a cypher CI. H. with my hair in 
© cryſtal, and round the inſide of each, 
c, the day, month, and year of my death: 
© each ring, with brilliants, to coſt 
twenty guineas. Andthisasa ſmall 
token of the-grateful ſenſe I have of 


* 


© the honour of their good opinions and 


„ kind wiſhes in my favour; and of their 
© truly noble offer to me of a very con- 
- < fiderable annual proviſion, when they 
c apprehended me to be entirely deſti- 


i 


© Fo the reverend and learned Dr. 
© Arthur Lewen, by, whoſe inftruc- 


© tions I have been equally: delighted 


© and benefited, I bequeathe twenty 
guineas for a ring. If it ſhould 
© pleaſe God to call him to himſelf, be- 
6 25 he can receive this ſmall bequeſt, 
© it is my will, that his worthy daugh- 
„ ter may have the benefit of it. 
In token of the grateful ſenſe I 


© have of the civilities paid me by Mrs. 


© and Miſs Howe's domeſticks, from 
© time to time, in my viſits there, I 
© bequeathe thirty guineas to be di- 
© vided 1 their dear young 
s miſtreſs ſhall think proper. —_ 
To each of my worthy eompani- 


ons and friends, Miſs Biddy Lloyd, 


« Mifs Fanny Alfton, Miſs Rachel 
« BidduJph, and Miſs Cartwright 
© Campball, I bequeathe five guineas 
To my late maid+fervant Hannah 
Burton, an honeſt, faithful creature, 
ho loved me, reverented my other, 
and raſpected my /fter, and never 
< * to do any · thing unbecomin 
6 3 I dequeathe th 
"© ſum ty pounds, tobe paid with- 
2 1. one wech after my. tenſe, (he 


A*. j 


HAREOWB, 
* Jabovring- under ill health: -and ;8 


© that ill bealth continue, I commend. 


c — — farther aſſiſtance to my 
Mrs. Norton, to be put upon m 
© fund, hereafter. to be 1 
Fo the coachman, groom, and two 
* footmen, and five maids, at Harlowe 
© Place, I bequeathe ten pounds each; 
© to the helper, five-pounds, 
To my fiſter's maid Betty Barnes, 
I bequeathe ten pounds, to ſhew that 
© I reſent not former diſobligations; 
© which I believe were owing more to 
© the inſolenee of office, and to natural 
« pertneſs, than to perſonal ill. will. 
All my wearing apparel, of what. 
ever ſort, that I have not been oblig- 
© ed to part with, or which is not f. 
ready bequeathed, (my linen ex- 
cepted) I defire Mrs. Norton will 
* accept of. ft 
The trunks and boxes in which 


. 


my cloaths are ſealed up, I deſite may 


© not be opened, but in preſenee of 
Mrs. Norton (or of ſome one de- 
« puted by her) and of Mrs. Lovick. 
To the worthy Mrs. Lovick above- 
© mentioned, from whom I have fe- 
© ceived great civilities, and even ma- 
© ternal kindneſſes; and to Mrs. Smith, 


(with whom I lodge) from whom 


© alſo I have received great kindneſſes; 
„I bequeathe all my4inen, and all my 
©. unſold laces; to be divided equally 
© between them, as they ſhall agree; 
© or, in caſe of diſagreement, the-lame 

to be ſold, and the money ariſing to be 

s equally ſhared by them. | 

© And'T bequeathe to the fame two 

© good women, as a farther token of my 

* thankful acknowledgments of their 
kind love and compaſſionate concern 
for me, the ſum of twenty guineat | 
© each. De RES | 

© To Mr. Smith, the huſband of Mrs. 

Smith above-named, I bequeathe the 
© fum of ten guineas, in acknowledg- 
© ment of his civilities to me. 
To Katharine, the honeſt maid- 
© ſervant of | Mrs: Smith, to wham 
(having no ſervant. of my on) 1 
have been troubleſome, I bequeathe 
© five guineas; and ten guineas'more, 
in lieu of a ſuit of my wearing ap- 
arel, which once, with ſome linen, 
thought of leaving to her. With, 
this ſns may purchaſe what way be 
© more ſuitable to her liking and de- 
c 
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Anne Shelburne, my nurſe, over and * ed his Jeave ſa.ta do, 1 have given 
above her wages, and the cuſtomary the reaſons whick induced me to aſk 


. 


LY 


« perquiſites,, that may belong to her, 
„ Tequeathe the ſum of ten guineas. 
Hers is a careful, and (to perſons of 
ſuch humanity and tenderneſs) a me- 
« Jancholy employment, attended in 


the latter part of life with great 


« watching and fatigue, which is hard- 
« ly ever enough conſidered. 


The few books I have at my pre- 


. © uſed to call it; bein 


«ſent lodgings, I defire Mrs. Lovick 


« to accept of; and that ſhe be per- 


© mitted, "if ſhe pleaſe, to take a copy 
« of. my book. of . Meditations, as I 
| extracts from 
the beſt of books; which ſhe ſeemed 
to approve. of, although ſuited parti- 
© cularly to my own caſe. As for the 
© book itſelf, perbaps my good Mrs. 
Norton will be glad to have it, as it 
is written all with my own hand, 

In the middle drawer of my eſeri- 
* toire at Harlowe Place, are many let- 


| © ters, and copies of letters, put up 


+ ther and mother, my uncles, my bro- 


© according to their dates, which I have 
© written or received in a courſe of 


© years, (ever ſince I learned to write) 


from and to my grandfather, my fa- 


ther and ſiſter, on occaſional litile ab- 


ſences; my late uncle Morden; my 
+ couſin Morden; Mrs. Norton, and 


+. Miſs Howe, and other of my com- 
* panions and friends, before my con- 


finement at my father's: as alſo 


from the three reverend gentlemen, 
Pr. Blome, Mr. Arnold, and Mr. 


Tomkins, now with God, and the 


very reverend Dr. Lewes on ſerious 


ſubſects. As theſe letters exhibit a 


#. correſpondence that no perſon. of my 
# ſex need to be aſhamed of, allowing 
for the time of life when mine were 


. *writtenz and as many excellent things 


are contained in thoſe written to me; 


_ 4.and as Miſs Howe, to whom moſt of 
them have been communicated,-wiſh - 


ed formerly to have them, if ſhe ſur- 


1 
* 


vived me; for theſe reaſons I be- 


queathe them ta my ſaid dear friend 


ie Anna Howe; and the rather, 


. 6 a” 
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determined by a third 


* 


6 


this gentleman to take upon him this 
trouble, to Miſs. Havre, I therefore 
refer to her an this ſubjecr. 
But 1 do moſt earneſtly beg of him 
the ſaid Mr. Belford, that, in the 
execution of his truſt, he will (as he 
bas repeatedly promiſed) ſtudiopſly 
* endeavour. to promote. peace with, 
and ſuppreſs reſentments in, every- 
© one; ſo as that all Farther miſehiefs 
may be prevented, as well from, as 
* ta his friend. And ja order to this, 


© I. beſeech him to cultivate the friend- 


* ſhip of my worthy couſin Mordenz 
* who, as I preſume to hope, (when 
© he underſtands. it to be my dying re- 
queſt) will give him his advice and 
aſſiſtance in every article where it may 
be neceſſary: and who will perhaps 
be ſo good as to interpoſe with, my 
relatiars, if any difecult - ſhould 
ariſe about _carrying- any of the ar- 
ticles of this my laſt will into exe- 


b 


„ cution, and to ſoften them into the 


. withed- for condeſcenſion : for it is 
my earneſt requeſt to Mr. Relford, that 
he. will not ſeek by law, or by any 

ſort of violence, either by word or 
* deed, to extort the performance from 


© them. If there be any articles of a 
* merely domeſtick nature, that my re- 


6 

© lations ſhall think unfit to be 2 
into execution; ſuch articles I leave 

entirely to my ſaid cauſin Morden and 


Mr. Bel ford to vary, or totally dif- 
« penſe with, as they ſhall agree upon 
© the matter; or, if they. two differ in 


opinion, they will be pleaſed to be 
5 | perſon, to be 
* choſen by them both. 
Having been, prefled by Miſs Howe 
and her mother, to collect the parti. 
culars of my ſad ſtory, and given ex- 
« pectation that I would, in order to 
do my character juſtice with all my 


friends and compauions; but not 


* having time before me for the painful 
© taſk; it has been a pleaſure to me to 


1 fad, by zxtrafs. kindly. communi- 


© cated to me by my ſaid executor, that 


as ſhe had for ſame years paſt a very 
_ + confiderable ſhare in the correſpon- 


— 1 


do hereby make, conſtitute, and 


J may ſafely truſt my fame to the 
4 os done me by. Mr, Lovelace, in 
„his letters to him my ſaid executor. 
I do hereby make, conſtitute And as Mr. Belford has engaged to 
Vordain, John; Belford, of 3 ls contribute What is in his. power. to- 
inthe county. of Middleſex, Eig..the ,* wards a compilement. to he made of 
fole executor of this my laſt. will and * all. that, 
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it is my defire, that he will cauſe two 
copies to be made of this collection; 
one to remain with Miſs Howe, the 
other with himſelf; and that he will 
ſhew or lend his copy, if required, 
to my aunt Hervey, for the ſatisfac- 
tion of any of my family; but un- 
der ſuch reſtrictions as the ſaid Mr, 
Belford ſhall think fit to impoſe; that 
neither any other perſon's ſafety may 
be endangered, nor hjs own honour 
' ſuffer, by the communication, 
I bequeathe to my ſaid executor, 
the ſum of one hundred guineas, as a 

rateful, though inſufficient acknow- 
2 ment of the trouble he will be at 


«„ 6a «a #. 


© ſo kindly undertaken. I deſire him 
© likewiſe to accept of twenty guineas 
c for a ring: and that he will reim- 


_ © burſe himſelf for all the charges and 


_ © expences which he ſhall be at in the 


CKSk 
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© execution of this truſt. 
© In the worthy Dr. H. I have found 


* a phyſician, a father, and a friend. 


J beg of him, as a teſtimony of my 
© gratitude, to accept of twenty gui- 
© neas for a ring. Gy 

1 have the ſame obligations to the 
© kind and ſkilful Mr. Goddard, who 


© attended me as my apothecary, His 
| 1 have diſcharged 


© very moderate bil 
down to yeſterday. I have always 
-thought it incumbent upon teſtators 
to ſhorten all they can the trouble of 
their executors. I know I under. rate 
the value of Mr. Goddard's attend- 
ances, when over and above what 


hour that will finiſh all, I defire fif- 
teen guineas for a ring may be pre- 
ſented tohim. | 

© To the reverend Mr., 
who frequently attended me, and 
prayed by me in my laſt ſtages, I 


3h 4 | 
There are a ſet of honeſt, indigent 
people, whom I uſed to call my poor, 
and to whom Mrs, Norton conveys 
relief each month (or at ſhorter pe- 
riods) in proportion to their neceſſi- 
ties, from a ſum I depoſited in her 
hands, and from time to time re- 
cruited, as means accrued to me; but 


no, that my fault may be as little ag - 
gravated as poſſible, by the ſufferings 
of the worthy people whom Heaven 
© gave me a heart to relieve; and as the 


in the execution of the truſt he has 


may accrue from yeſterday, to the 


alſo bequeathe fifteen guineas for a 
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now nearly, if not wholly expended: 


CLARISSA HARLOWõE. 


produce of my grandfather's eftite, | 
(including the moiety of the ſums he 
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had by him, and was pleaſed to give 
me, at his death, as above-mention. 


ed) together with what J ſhall further 


appropriate to the ſame uſe in the ſub. 
ſequent articles, will, as T hope, 
more than anſwer all my legacies and 


bequeſts; it is my will and deſire, 


that the remainder, be it little or 
much, ſhall become a fund to be ap- 
propriated, and I do hereby dire& 
that it be appropriated, to the like 


purpoſes with the. ſums which T put 


into Mrs. Norton's hands as afore- 


ſaid—and this under the direction 


and management of the ſaid Mrs. 
Norton, who knows my whole mind 
in this particular. And in caſe of 
her death, or of her defire to be ac- 


quitted of the management thereof, 
it is myearyeſt requeſt to my dear Miſs 


Howe, that ſhe will take it upon her- 
ſelf, and that at her own death ſhe 
will transfer what thall remain un- 
diſpoſed of at the time, to ſuch per- 


ſons, and with fuch limitations, re- 


ſtrictions, and proviſoes, as ſhe ſhall 
think will beſt anſwer my intention, 
For, as tothe management and diftri- 


bution of all or any part of it, while 
in Mrs. Norton's hands, or her own; 


I will, that it beentirely diſcretional, 
and .without account, either to my 
executor, or any other perſon, 

Although Mrs. Norton, as I have 
hinted, knows my whole mind in this 
reſpect; yet it may be proper to men- 
tion, in this laſt ſolemn act, that my 


intention is, that this fund be entire- 


ly ſet apart and appropriated to relieve 
temporarily, from the intereſt there- 


of, (as I dare ſay it will be put out to 


the beſt advantage) or even from the 
rincipal, if need be, the honeſt, 


induſtrious, labouring poor, only; 


when fickneſs, lameneſs, unforeſeen 
loſſes, or other accidents, diſablethem 
from following their lawful callings; 
or to aſſiſt ſuch honeſt people of large 


families as ſhall have a child of good 
inclinations. to put out to ſervice, 
trade, or huſbandry, - © 


© Tt has always been a rule with me, 
in my little donations, to endeavour 
to aid and ſet forward the foberandin- 
duſtrious poor, Small helps, if ſeaſon- 
ably afforded, will do for ſuch; andſo 
the fund may be of more extenſive be- 
nefit; an ocean of wealth will not be 


« ſufficient | 
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t ſofficient for the idle and diſſolute: 
© whom, therefore, ſince they will be 
always in want, jt will be no charity 
« to relieve, if worthier creatures would 


by relieving the others be deprived of 


« ſuch aſſiſtance as may ſet the wheels 
« of their induſtry going, and put them 
© in a ſphere of uſeful action. 

gut it is my expreſs will and di- 
erection, that let this fund come out 


© to be ever ſo conſiderable, it ſhall be 


+ applied only in ſupport of the tempo- 
© rary exigences of the perſons I have 
_ © deſcribed; and that no one family or 
« perſon receive from it, at one time, 
© or in one year, more than the ſum of 
twenty pounds, 

+ It is my will and defire, that the 
© ſet of jewels. which was my grand- 
© mother's, and preſented to me, ſoon 
« after her death, by my grandfather, 
abe valued; and the worth of them 
paid to my executor, if any of my 
6 9 chuſe to have them; or other - 
« wiſe that they be ſold, and go to the 
«© augmentation of my poor's fund. — 
«© But if they may be deemed an equiva- 
+ © lentforthe ſums my father was pleaſed 
© to advance to me. ſince the death of 
© my grandfather, I defire, that they 
© may be given up to him. 


I preſume, that the diamond neck-_ 


© lace, ſolitaire, and buckles, which 


* were properly my own, preſented by 
my mother's uncle Sir Joſias Brook- | 


land, will not be purchaſed by any 
* one of my family, for a too obvious 
© reaſon : in this caſe I defire, that they 
may be ſent to my executor, and that 
be will diſpoſe of them to the beſt ad- 
vantage; and apply the money to the 
* uſes of my will. e ee 7 
In the beginning of this tediqus 
* writing, Ireferred to the latter part of 
© at, the naming. of the ſubject of the 
* diſcourſe which I wiſhed might be 
delivered at my funeral, if permitted 
to be interred with my anceſtors, I 
* think the following,will be ſuitable 
© tomy caſe. , I hope the alteration of 
Abe words ber and fbe, for bim and 
be, may be allowable, \ | 
Let not ber that is deceived truſt in 
e ©. vanity; for vanity ſhall be her re- 
. compence. Sbe ſhall be accom- 
s pliſhed before her time; and her 
branch ſmall got be green. She 


e ſhall ſhake off her unripe grape _ e 
XV. 37, 32,24 85 Fetter XOUL f Vel. Vl. 
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© pounds tobe 1 the 
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© ber flower as the olive®,” _ 
But if Iam to be interred in town, 
„let only the, uſual burial-ſervice be 

© read over my corpſe, 18 
If my body be permitted to 
© be carried down, I bequeathe ten 
or of the 


pariſh, at the diſcretion of the church - 


wardens, within a fortnight after my 
© interment, . * 


If any neceſſary matter be omitted 
in this my will, or if any- thing ap- 


© pear doubtful or contradictory, as 
1 poſhbly may. be the caſe; ſince, be- 


© fides my inexperiencein theſe matters, 
I] am now, at this time very weak and 


© ill; having put off the finiſhing haud 
a little too long, in hopes of obtain- 
« ing the laſt forgiveneſs of my honour- 


© ed Friends; in which caſe I ſhould 


© have acknowledged the favour with 
e 


© a ſuitable warmth of duty, and fill 
©, up ſome blanks which I left to the 
© very laſt , in a more agreeable man- 


ſions and imperfections, I defire that 
my couſin Morden will be ſo good 
as to join with Mr. Bel ford in conſi- 


ten; and if, after that, any doubt re- 


ply to Miſs Howe, who knows my 
whole heart: and I defire that the 
© conſtructionof theſe three may be eſta- 
© bliſhed; and I hereby eſtabliſh it, 
« provided it be unanimous, and Fg 
rect it to be put in force, as. if I had 
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© ſo written and determined myſelf. "nh 
And now; O my bleſſed Rx DREM- 


ER, do I, with a lively faith, 


* humbly lay hold of thy meri- 
torious death and ſufferings; 
hoping to be waſhed clean in thy 


« precious blood from all my ſins; 


in the bare hope of the happy 


c conſequences of which, how 


© light do thoſe ſufferings ſeem, 


4 (grievous as they were at the 


time) which, I confidently truſt, 


will be a mean), by thy grace, 
| © to work out for me a more ex. 
* ceeding and eternal weight of 


* glory! 


© CLartssA HaxLOWͤS. / 
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as the vine, and ſhall caſt off | 


ner to myſelf, than now I have been | 
enabled to do- In caſe of ſuch omiſ- 


dering them, and in comparing them 
with what L have more explicitly writ. 


main, that they will be pleaſed to ap- 


ern 
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1796  CLARISSA MARLOWE. 
Signed, fealed, pübnmea, and de- | 'Thefe were fill more fervently re, 


_ © clared, the day and She above-. newed when they came to hear read hee 


- © written, ” the faid Clariffa Har- forgiveneſs of even this man. 

„ Yowe, as her laſt will and tefta- | You remember, Sir, on our firſt 
© ment; containet in ſeven ſheets of reading of the will in town, the ob. 

, 23 all written with her own ſervations 1 made on the foul 

© hand, and oy ſheet figned and which it is evident the excellent crez. 


_ © ſeaked by herſelf, in the preſence ture met with from this abandoned 
„ wan, and what I faid upon the occa. 
+ = © foun Williams, © fiown. I am not uſed torepeat things of 
© ARTHUR BEDALE, _ + he IRONS yo 07:1 


© ELIZABETH SWANTON.” The dear creature's noble contemy! 
| F - the b. —— as nobly calls it, 
7 | | be? | about which ſhe had been giving ſuch 
LETT E R. T. particular directions, to wit, her body; 
and her apologizing for the particu. 
larity of thoſe directions from the cir. 


| COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BEL- 
| cumſtances ſhe was in—had: the ſame, 


$AT. SEPT. 16. and as ſtrong an effect upon me, as when 


1 Have been employed in a moſt me- 't firſt read the animated paragraph; 
| laricholy taſk. In reading the will and, pointed by my eye, (by turns ca 

of the dear deceaſed. 922 vpon them all) affected them all. 
The unhappy mother and Mrs. Nor- When the article was read which 

ton choſe to be abſent on the affecting bequeathed to the father the, grand- 


occahon. But Mrs. Harlowe made it father's eſtate, and the reaſon a — | 


her earneſt requeſt, that every atticle for it, (ſo generous and fo dutiful) the 
of it ſhould be folfilted. | father could fit no longer; but with. 
They were all extremely touched drew, wiping his eyes, and lifting up 
with the preamble. Rn Oe] his e; hands at Mr. James Har- 
The firſt words of the will I Cla- lowe; who aroſe to attend him to the 
© riſſa Harlowe, now by ſtrange melan- door, as Arabella likewiſe did All he 
© choly accidents, lodging, &c. drew could ſay , O ſon! fon 1 — 0 girl! 
tears feen ne, * from all. _ © girl as if he reproached them for 
The directions for her funeral, in- the parts they had acted, and put him 
caſe ſhe were ot were not permitted to upon acting. E474 weile 
be carried down; the mention of her But yet, on ſome occaſions, this bro- 
orders having been given for the man- ther and ſiſter ſhewed themſelves to be 
ner of her being laid out, and the pre - true will-diſputants. 

ſence of mind ſo viſible throughout the Let tongue and eyes expreſs what 


whole, obtained their admiration, ex- they will, Mr. Belford, the firft read- 


preſſed by hands and eyes lifted up, ing of a will, where a perſon dies worth 
and by falling tears. FRY 


body was not to be viewed, except any the deceaſed. On 
of her relations ſhould vouchſafe for The cloaths, the thirty guineas for 
the HAſt time to look upon her; they turn- * mourning to Mrs. Norton, with the re- 
ed away, and turned to me, t ree, or commendation-of the good woman for 
four times alternately. Mrs. Hervey houſekeeper at the Grove, were thought 
and Miſs Arabella fobbed; the uncles ſufficient, had the article of 6001. which 
| wiped their eyes; the brother looked was called monſtrous, been omitted, 
down; the father wrung his hands. Some other paſſages in the will were 
| 1 was obliged to ſtop at the words, called flights, and ſuch awhimſies "as 
that ſhe was, zvbody*'s. © e people of imagination from 
But when I came to the addreſs to be thoſe of judgment. © 
My coutm Dolly Hervey was 2 
7 


= 


made to the accurſed man, if he were | 
not to be diverted from ſeeing her dead, the library. Miſs Harlowe faid, 1 hat 
whom once: before he had ſeen in a as ſhe and her fitter never bought the 
manner dead execration, and either 
vows or wiſhes af Wenge, filled every 


' any-thing conſiderable, generally af- 
Wen I read the direction, that her fords a true teſt of the relations love to 


> — * K 
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| „ CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


I intend, Mr. Belford, to ſave you 
the trouble of interpoſing—T he library 
all be my couſin Dolly's. ., _- 
Mrs. Hervey could hardly keep her 
ſeat. .. On. this oceaſion, however, ſhe 
only faid, That her late dear and ewer- 
dear niece; was Zoo good to her and hers. 
But, at another time, the declared with 
tears, that ſne could not forgive herſelf 
for a letter ſhe wrote ®, looking at Miſs 
Arabella, whom, it ſeems, unknown to 
any-body, ſhe had conſulted before ſhe 
wroteit, and which, ſhe ſaid, muſt have 
wounded 4 ſpirit, that now, the ſaw, 

had been too deeply wounded before. 

O my aunt,” ſaid Arabella, no 
* more of that! — Who would have 
„thought that the dear creature had 
© been ſuch a penitent?* 


Mr. John an Mr. Antony Harlowe 


were ſo much affected with the articles 
in their favour, (bequeathed to them 
without a word or. hint of reproach or 
recrimination) that they broke out into 
ſelf.accuſatians; and lamented, that 
their ſweet niece, as they called her, 
was now got aboveall grateful acknow- 
0 and returns. I deed, the mu- 


tua upbraidings and grief of all pre- 


ſent, upon thoſe articles in which every- 
one was remembered for good, ſo often 
interrupted me, that the reading took 
up above fix hours. But curies upon 
dhe accurſed man were a. refuge to 
' which they often reſorted, to exonerate 
Dh eich | 

How wounding a thing, Mr. Belford. 
is a generous and well-diſtinguiſhed 
Aa ! What revenge can be more 
effectual, aud more noble, were revenge 
intended, and were it wiſhed to ſtrike 
remorſe into a guilty or ungrateful 
heart! But my dear couſin's motives 
were all duty and love. She ſeems in- 
deed to, have been, as much as mortal 
could be, LovE itſelf. Love ſublimed 
Ya, purity, by a true delicacy, that 
ardly any woman before her could 


boaſt of. —O Mr. Belford, what an ex - 


ample would ſhe have given in every 


Kation of life, (as wife, mother, mii- 


trels, friend) had her lot fallen upon 
An bleſſed, with a mind like her 


| The 6001, bequeathed to Mrs. Nor- 
Un, the' library 10 Miſs Hervey, and 


ie remembrances to Miſs Howe, were 
Wit the only articles grudged. Vet to 
U . 


V ® See Vol UL. p. 406. 


mary bequeſts, when the poors 


ful aud obedient ſervant, 


119 
what purpoſe did they regret the pecu- 
od 
and not tbemſelves, would have had the 


_benefit, had not thoſe legacies been be- 


queathed? | bff 34637 
But enough paſſed to convince me, 
that my couſin was abſolutely right in 
her choice of an executor out of the fa- 
mily. Had the choſen one in it, I dare 
ſay, that her will would have been no 
more regarded than if it had been the 
will of a dead king; than that of 
Louis XIV. in particular; ſo flagrantly 
broken through by his nephew the 
Duke of Orleans before he was cold. 
The only will of that monarch, perhaps, 
which was ever diſputed. i 
But little does Mr. James Harlowe 
think, that while he is graſping at hun- 
dreds, he will, moſt probably, loſe thou 
ſands, if he be my ſurvivor. A man of 
a ſpirit ſo ſelfiſh and narrow ſhall not 
be my heir. | | 
Yow will better conceive, Mr. Bel- 
ford, than J can expreſs, how much 
they were touched at the hint; that the 
dear creature had been obliged to. part 


with ſome of her cloaths. _ 


Silent reproach' ſeized every-one of 
them, when I came to the paſſage where 
ſhe mentions, that the deferred filling 
up ſome blanks, in hapes of receiving. 


their laſt bleſſing and forgiveneſs. 


I wiil only add, that they could not 
bear to hear read the concluding part, 
{o folemnly add: eſſed to her Redeemer, 
Tbey all aroſe from their ſeats, and 


crouded out of the apartment we were 


in: and then, as I afterwards found, 
ſeparated, in order to ſeek that conſfu- 
lation in ſolitary retirement, which, 
though they wad not hope for from 
their own reflections, yet, at the time, 
they had leſs: reaſon to expect in each 
ather's company. I am, Sir, your faith. 


Wu. Mozpan, 
LETTER TIE 


MR. BELFORD, TO THE RIGHT no- 
NOURABLE LORD M. . 

MY ond, ton bon, SEPT: 14 

1 Am very apprehenſive, that the ak- 

L fair between Mr. Lovelace and the 

late excellent Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe - 
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will be attended with farther bad con- 
ſequences, notwithſtanding her dying 
inſunctions to the contrary. I would 
therefore humbly propoſe, that your 
lordſhip, and his cther relations, will 
forward the purpoſe your kinſman lately 
had to go abroad; where 1 nos he will 
ſtay till all is blown over. But as he 
will not ſtir, if he know the true mo- 
tives of your wiſhes, the avowed in- 
ducement, as I hinted once to Mr. 
Mowbray, may be ſuch as reſpe&s his 
own health both of perſon and mind. 


To Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville , 


all countries are alike; . and they per- 
haps will accompany him. * 
I am glad to hear that he is in a way 


of recovery: but this the rather induces 
me to preſs the matter. And I think 


no time ſhould be loſt, | 
,. Your lordſhip has heard, that I have 


the honour to be the executor of this 
__ admirable ws 85 laſt will, I tranſcribe 
] 


from it the following paragraph. 
He then tranſcribes the article which 
% gratefully mentions this, noble- 
man, and the ladies of bis family, 
in relation to the rings ſhe bequeathes 


them, about which be defires their 


commands. 


"LETTER IL, 


MISS. MONTAGUE, TO JOHN BEL- 


FORD, ESQ. 


M. HALL, FRIDAY, SEPT, 15. 


0 \SIRg 


M* lord having the gout in his 


right-hand, his lordſhip, and 


Lady Sarah, and Lady Betty, have com- 


manded me to inform you, that before 


your letter came, Mr. Lovelace was 


propuring for a foreign tour. We ſhall 


| endeavour to haſten him away on the 


motives you ſuggeſt, 

We are all extremely affected with 
the dear lady's death. Lady Betty and 
Lady Sarah have been indiſpoſed ever 
fince they heard of it. They had pleaſed 
tliemſelves, as had my ſiſter and ſelf, 
with the hopes of cultivating her ac- 
quaintance and frjendſhip after he was 


1104 ahroad, upon her own terms. Her 


1 


ind remembrance of each of us has 


renewed, though it eould not heighten, 
our regrets for ſo irreparable a loſs, 
We ſhall order Mr. Finch, our gold. 
fmith, to wait on you. He has our di- 
rections about the rings. They will be 
long, long worn in memory of the dear 
teſtatrix. k | 

Every- body is aſſured, that you will 
do all in your power to prevent farther 
ill conſequences from this melancholy 


affair. My lord defires his compliments 


to you, I am, Sir, your humble ſer. 
| vant, e . 


CH. MoNracvur. 


n 
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THIS collection having run into a 
much greater length than was 
wiſhed, it is thought proper to omit ſe- 
veral letters that paſſed between Colonel 
Morden, Miſs Howe, Mr. Bel ford, and 
Mr. Hickman, in relation to the execu- 
tion of the lady's will, cc. 
It is, however, neceſſary to obſerve 

on this ſubje&, That the unhappy mo- 
ther, being ſupported by the two uncles, 
influenced the afflicted father to over- 
rule all his ſon's objections, and to di- 
rect a literal obſervation of the will; 
and at the ſame time to give up all the 
ſums which he was empowered by it to 


reimburſe himſelf; as alſo to take up- 


on himſelf to defray the funeral ex- 
pences. 3 | 
Mr. Belford ſo much obliges Miſs 
Howe by his ſteadineſs, equity, and 
diſpatch, and by his readineſs to con- 
tribute to the directed collection, that 
ſhe voluntarily entered into a, corre- 
ſpondence with him, as the repreſenta- 
tive of her beloved friend. In the courſe 
of which, he communicated to her 14 
confidence) the letters which paſſed 
between him and Mr. Lovelace, and, 
by Colonel Morden's conſent, thoſe 
which paſſed between that gentleman 
and himſelf, 5 i. 
He ſent with the firſt parcel of letters 
which he had tranſcribed but of ſhort- 
hand for Miſs Howe, a letter to Mr. 
Hickman, dated the 16th of 17 775 
ber, in which he expfeſſes himſelf 48 
follows: 8 E 
But Lougght, Sir, in this parcel to 
© have kept out/ ons letter, Ik is that 
© which relates to the interview be- 
* tween yourſelf and Mr; Lovelace) vt 
Ex % + 4 4, to N y 
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© Mr.: Dormer's “. In which Mr. 
«© Lovelace treats you with an air of 
« Jevity, which neither your perſon, 
your character, nor your commiſſion, 
« deſerved ;; but which was his. uſual 
« avay of treating every-one whoſe bu- . 
« fineſs he. was not pleaſed with, I 
© hope, Sir, you have too much great- 
« neſs of mind, to be diſturbed at the 
« contents of this letter, ſhould Miſs 
Howe communicate them to you; 
© and the rather, as it is impoſſible 
« that you ſhould ſuffer with her on 
ene, 

Mr. Bel ford then excuſes Mr. Love- 
Jace, as a good- natured man with all 
his faults; and gives inſtances of his 
ill, greater freedoms with himſelf. 

To this Mr. Hickman anſwers, in 
his letter of the 18th: 


As to Mr. Lovelace's treatment of 


« me in the letter you are pleaſed to 
© mention, I ſhall not be concerned at 
© it, whatever it be. I went to him 

© prepared to expect odd behaviour from 
© him; and was not diſappointed, I 
argue to myſelf, in all ſuch caſes as 
© this, as Miſs Howe, from her ever- 
dear friend, argues; That if the re- 

© fleftions thrown upon me are juſt, 1 


aug bt not only to forgive them, but en- 


© deawour to profit by them; if unjuſt, . 
* that I ought to deſpiſe them, and the 

© refleflor too, fince it would be inex- 
* cuſeable to ſirengtben hy anger an ene- 

* my whoſe malice might be diſarmed by 

« contempt. And, moreover, I ſhould: 
be almoſt ſorry to find myſelf ſpoken - 
« well of by a man who could treat as 
© he treated a lady who was an orna- 

ment to her ſex, and to human na- 
ture. WS. 


II thank you, however, Sir, for your 


* conſideration for me in this particu- 
* lar, and for your whole letter, which 
gives me ſo defirable an inſtance of 
© the friendſhip ,which. you aſſured me 


of, when I was laſt in town; and 


* which I as cordially embrace, as wiſh 


Vandyke taſte. 


* 
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He had mentioned with compaſſion 
the diſtreſſes of the Harlowe family 
Perſons of a pitiful nature, ſays ſhe, 
© may pity, them. I am: not one of 
© thoſe. . You, Ithink, pity the infer- 
nal man likewiſe; 45 I, from my 
* heart,grudge him his phrenzy, becauſe 
* 1tdeprives him of that remorſe, which, 
* hope, on his recovery, will never 
© leave him. At times; Sir, let me tell; 
* you, that I hate your whole ſex for- 
* his ſake; even men of unblameable. 
characters, whom at thoſe times 1 
cannot but look upon as perſons I 
© have not yet found out. PHT 
© If my dear creature's perſonal 
Jewels be ſent up to you for ſale, I. 
defire that I may be the purchaſer of 
them, at the higheft price—Of the 
necklaceand ſolitaire particularly. 
O what tears did the peruſal of my 
beloved's will coſt me !—But I muſt. 
not touch upon the heart piercing 
ſubject. I can neither take it up, 
nor quit it, but with execration of 
the man whom all the world muſt 
execrate. . | On Al 
Mr. Belford, in his anſwer, pro- 
miſes that the ſhall be the purchaſer 
of the jewels, if they come into his 
hands. > r 

He acquaints her, that the family had 
given Colonel Morden the keys of all 


3 


that belonged to the dear departed: 


that the unhappy mother had (as the 
will allows) ordered a piece of needle-, 
work to be ſet aſide for her, and had de- 
fred Mrs. Norton to get the little book 
of Meditations tranſcribed; and to let 
her have the original, as it was all of 
her dear daughter's hand writing; and, 
as it might, when ſhe could bear to look 
into it, adminiſter conſolation. to hen-. 
ſelf, And that ſhe had likewiſe re- 
ſerved for herſelf her picture in the 
Mr. Bel ford ſends with this letter to 
Miſs Howe the lady's memorandum- 
book; and promiſes to ſend her copies 


* to cultivate,” 8 Og 
Miſs Howe, in hers of the 2oth, ac- + 
knowledging the receipt of the letters, 
and papers, and legacies, ſent with Mr. 


of the ſeveral poſthumous letters, He 
tells her, that Mr. Lovelace being upon 
the recovery, he had incloſed the poſt- 
| humous letter directed for him to Lord 
Belford's letter to; Mr. Hickman, aſ- M. that his lordſhip might give it to 
ſures him, That no uſe ſhall be made him, or not, as he ſhould find he could 

| bear it. The following is a copy of 


132 


of his communications, but what he | | 


hall approve of. that letter. 


es Letter LXx VIII. of vel. vv. 
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„ 


had got into my father's houſe. | 
1 preſume to ſay, that I am ow, 

at your receiving of this, arrived 

there; and I invite you to follow me, 


© as ſoon as you can be prepared for fo 


great a journey. | 


Not to allegorize further My fate 
© is now, at your peruſal of this, ac- 


©-compliſhed. My doom is unalterably 
6 fixed: and I am either a miſerable or 


happy being to all eternity. If happy, 


IJ owe it folely to the Divine Mercy; 


tif miſerable, to your undeſerved cruel- 


ty. And eonſider now, for your own 
fake, gay, cruel, fluttering, unhappy 
man; conſider, whether the barbarous 


with from you, was worthy the ha- 
'zard of your immortal foul; ſince 


effected but by the wilful breach of 
the moſt ſolemn vows that ever were 
- made by man; and thoſe aided by a 
violence and baſeneſs unworthy of a 
human creature. | 5 


© In time then, once more, I wiſh 


you to conſider your ways. Your 
golden dream cannot long laſt. Your 
preſent courſe can yield you pleaſure 


thought or reflection. A hardened 
inſenſibility is the only foundation 
on which your inward tranquillity is 
built. When once a dangerous ſick- 
neſs feizes you; when once effec- 
© tual remorſe breaks in upon you; 
© how dreadful will be your condition! 
© How poor a triumph will you then 
6 find it, to have been able, by a ſeries 
© of black perjuries, and ſtudied bafe. 
- © neſs, under the name of gallantry or 
© intrigue, to betray poor unexperienced 
_ © young creatures, who perhaps knew 
© nothing but their duty till they knew 
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* See her Letter, incloſed in Mr. Lovelace's, No. XI. of Vol. VII. 
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Told you, in the letter 1 wrote to 
© you on Tueſday laſt *, that you 
ſhould have another fent you when 1 


and perfidious treatment I have met 


your wicked views were not to be 


no longer than you can keep off 
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© you l Not one good action in the 
© hour of languithing to recollect, not 
© one worthy intention to revolve, it 
© will he all reproach and horror; and 
*-you will wiſh to have it in your power 
to compound for annihilation, 
Reflect, Sir, that I can have no 
other motive in what I write, than 
your good, and the ſafety of other in. 
nocent creatures, who may be drawn 
in by your wicked arts and perjuries, 
You have not, in my wiſhes for your 
future welfare, the withes of a ſup- 
pliant wife, endeavouring for her 
oaon ſake, as well as for yours, to in- 
duce you to reform thoſe ways. They 
are wholly as diſintereſted as unde. 
ferved. But I ſhould miſtruſt my 
own penitence, were I capable of 
wiſhing to recompen ſe evil for evil 
if, black as your offences have been 
againſt me, I could not forgive, as I 
wiſh to be forgiven. 

© I repeat, therefore, that I 4h for- 
* you. And may the Almighty 
forgive you too! Nor have I, at the 
writing of this, any other eſſential 
regrets than what are occaſioned by 
the grief T have given to parents, 
- who, till I knew you, were the molt 
indulgent of parents; by the ſcandal 
given to the other branches of my 
family; by the diſreputation brought 
upon my ſex; and by the offence 
given to virtue in my fall. 

As to myſelf, you have only rob- 
bed me of what once were my fa- 
vourite expectations in the tranſient 
life I ſhall have quitted when you 
receive this. You have only been the 
cauſe that I have been cut off in the 
bloom of youth, and of curtailing a 
life, that might have been agreeable 
to myſelf, or otherwiſe, as had ſuited 
the deſigns and ends of Providence. 
I have feaſon to be thankful, for be- 
ing taken away from the evil of ſup- 
« porting my part of a yoke with a man 
© ſo unhappy; I will only ſay, that, in 
© all probability, every hour I had 
lived with him might have brought 
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« with it ſome new trouble. And 1 
« am (indeed — ſharp'afflictions 
« and diſtreſſes) 1ndehted to you, ſe- 
« condarily, as I humbly preſume to 


« hope, for ſo many years of glory, as 


might have proved years of danger, 
© temptation, and anguifh, had they 
been added to my mortal life. 

80, Sir, though no thanks to your 
« intention, you have done me real ſer- 


* Mice; and in return, 1 wiſh you hap- | 


© py. But ſuch has been your life hi- 
« therto, that you can have no time to 
« loſe, in ſefting about your repentance, 
© Repentance to fuch as have lived only 
© careleſs] y, and in the omiſſion of their 
regular duties, aud who never aimed 
to draw any poor creatures into evil, 
© is not ſo eaſy a taſk, nor fo much in 
© our own power, as ſome imagine. 
© How difficult a grace then ta be ob- 
© tained, where che guilt Is premeditat- 
ed, wilful, and complicated! 

Jo ſay IT once reſpected you with a 
preference, is what I ought to bluſh 


to own, fince, at the very time, I was 


far from thinking you even a moral 
man; though I little thovght that 
you, or indeed that any man breath- 
© ing, could be—what you have proved 


' © yourſelf to be. But, indeed, Sir, 1 


© have long been greatly above you: 
for from my heart I have deſpiſed 
© you, and all your ways, ever fince I 
© ſaw what manner of man you were. 
Nor is it to be wondered, that I 
© ſhould be able ſo to do, 'when that 
© preference was not grounded on ig- 
© noble motives. For I was weak 
© enough, and preſumptuous enough, 
© to hope to be a means, in the hand of 
Providence, to reclaim a man, whom 
I thought worthy of the attempt. 
Nor have I yet, as you will ſee by 
© the pains I, take, on this ſolemn occa- 
ion, to awaken you out of your ſen- 
* ſual dream, given over all hopes of 
© this nature. 5 | 
Hear me, therefore, O Lovelace! 
as one ſpeaking from the dead Loſe 
no time — Set about your repentance 
inſtantly—Be no longer the inſtru- 
© ment of Satan, to draw poor ſouls 


into thoſe ſubtile ſnares, which at 
©laft mall en ch your own feet. 
tiply your offences, 


Seek not to mu 
* till they become beyond the power, 
* as I may fay, of the Divine Mercy 
© to forgive; ſince juſlice, no leſs than 
_ * mercy, is an attribute of the Al- 


mighty. 


© Tremble and reform; when 


o 
8c 


cc 
cc 
ce 


read hat is the portion of the wicked 
man from God, Thus it is written: 
„Ihe triumphing of the wicked'is 
ſhort, and the joy of the hypocrite 
but for a moment. He is caſt into 
a net by his own feet— He walketh- 
upon a ſnare.” . Terrors ſhall make 


him afraid on every fide, and ſhall 


drive him to his feet. His ſtrengtli 


ſhall be hunger - bitten, and deſtrue- 


tion ſhall be ready at his ſice. The 
firſt- born of death ſhall devour his 
ſtrength. His remembrance ſhall 
periſff from the earth: and be ſhall * 


have no name in the ſtreets. .He 


ſhall be chaſed out of the world. 


He ſhall have neither ſon nor nephew 


among his people. They that have 
ſeen him ſhalf ſay, Whereis he?“ 
He ſhall fly away as a dream: he 
ſhall be chaſed away as a vifion of 
the night. His meat is the gall of 
aſps within him. He fhall-flee from 
the iron weapon, and the bow of- 
ſteel ſhall ſtrike him through, A- 
fire not blown ſhall conſume him. 
The heavens fhall reveal his iniqui- . 


* ty, and the earth ſhall riſe up againſt. 


him. The worm ſhall feed ſweetly. 
on him. He ſhail be no more te- 
membered.— This is the fate of him 
that knoweth not God.? 5 
Whenever you ſhall be inclined to 
conſult the Sacred Oracles, from 
whence the above threatenings are 


extracted, you will find doctrines 


and texts which a truly penitent and 
contrite heart may lay hold of for it's 
conſolation. 5 > 
May yours, Mr. Lovelace, become 
ſuch! And may you be enabled to 
eſcape the fate denounced againſt the 
abandoned man, and be entitled to 
the mercies of. a long ſuffering and 
* God, is the ſincere prayer 
-4 3 
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T7VER fince the fatal ſeventh of 


IL this month, I have been loſt to 
myſelf, and to all the joys of life. I 
might have gone farther back than that 


fatal ſeventh; which, for the future, 


I will 
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I will. never. ſee anniverſarily revolve - 


but in ſables; only till that curſed day 
I had ſome gleanis of hope now-and- 
then darting in upcn me. 8 
They tell me of an odd letter I wrote 
to you“. I remember I did write, 
But very little of the contents of what 
I wrote, do I remember. iN 
I have been in a curſed way. Me- 
thinks ſomething has been working 
ſtrangely. retributive. I never was 
ſuch a fool as to diſbelieve a Provi- 
dence; yet am I not for reſolving into 
judgments every thing that ſeems to 


Wear an avenging face, Yet if we 


muſt be puniſhed either here or here- 
after for our miſdeeds, better here, ſay 
I, than hereafter. Have I not then an 


intereſt to think my puniſhment already 


not only begun but compleated; ſince 
what I have ſuffered, and ,do ſuffer, 
paſſes all deſcription ? | 
Tuo give but one inſtance of the retri- 
Butide Here I, who was the barbarous 
cauſe of the loſs of ſenſes for a weck to- 
gether to the moſt inimitable of wo- 
men, have been puniſhed with the loſs 
of my own—Preparative to — Who 
knows what? — When, O when, ſhall I 
know a joyful hour? 

I am kept exceſſively low; and ex- 
ceſſively low I am, This ſweet crea- 
ture's poſthumous letter ſticks cloſe to 
me. All her excellences riſe up hourly 
to my remembrance. 3 
Vet dare I not indulge in theſe, me- 
lancholy reflections. I find my head 


ſtrangely working again — Pen, be 


gone. | : 
6 FRIDAY, SEPT. 15. 
I RESUME, in a ſprightly vein, I 


. eee and Tourville have 
ju 


now | 
But what of Mowbray and Tour- 
ville! - What's the world? — What's 
any-body in it? 3 | 
et they are highly exaſperated a- 
gainſt thee, for the laſt letter thou 
wroteſt to themf—Such an unfriendly, 
ſuch a mercileſs — | = 
But it won't do!—I muſt again lay 
down my pen.—O, Belford! Belford 
I am ſtill, I am ſtill, moſt miſerably 
abſent from myſelf! Shall never, never 
more be what I was! | 


HARLOWE. 
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SATURDAY, Sunday, nothing done, 


Incapable of any-thing. 


MONDAY, SEPT, 18. 


Heavy, damnably heavy and ſick 
at ſoul, by Jupiter!. I muſt come into 


their expedient. I muſt ſee what change, 


of climate will do. 


You tell theſe fellows, and you tell 
me, of repenting and reforming: but 


I can do neither. He who can, muſt 
not have the extinction of a Clarif 


Harlowe to anſwer for,—Harlowe!— 
Curſe upon the name! And curſe upon, 


myſelf for not changing it, as I might 
have done!—Yet have I no need of 
urging a curſe upon myſelf—I have it 
effectually. 8 l 1 


Jo ſay J once reſpected you with a 


© preference f ' — In what ſtiff lan- 
guage does maidenly modeſty on theſe 


nice occaſions expreſs itſelf !—To jay I, 


once lowed ycu, is the Engliſh; and 


there is truth. and eaſe in the expreſſion. 


—* To fay I once loved you,” then let 
it be; is what I ought to bluſh to 
© own,” : | 


And doſt thou own it!—Excellent 
creature! and doſt thou then own it! 
— What muſick in theſe words from 


ſuch an angel!—What would I give 
that my Clariſſa were in being, and 
could and would own that ſhe loved 
ma.. | 1 

- © But, indeed, Sir, I have long been 
greatly above you.” 


Long, my bleſſed charmerl- Long, 
indeed — For you have been ever 


greatly above me, and above your 
© ſex, and above all the world. 


That preference was not grounded 


© on 1gnoble motives,” | 
What a wretch was I, to be fo diſ- 

tinguiſhed by her, and, yet to beſo un- 

worthy of her hope to reclaim me! 


Then, how generous her motives! 
Not for her own ſake merely, not alto- 


gether for ine, did ſhe hope to reclaim 


me; but equally for the ſake of inno- 
cents who might otherwiſe be ruined by 


me, 


* See his delirious Letter, Ne XXXIX. 


I This Letter appears not. 
| See Page 1195. 


And now, why did ſhe write this 
letter, and why direct it to be given me 
when an event the moſt deplorable had 


taken 
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taken place, but for my good, and with 
2 view to the ſafety of innocents ſhe 
knew not? And when was this letter 
written? Was it not at the time, at the 
very time, that I had been purſuing 
her, as I may ſay, from place to place; 
when her ſoul was bowed down by ca- 
lamity and perſecution; and herſelf 
was denied all at Ae ag from rela- 
tions the moſt implacable? OT 
«© Exalted creature! — And couldſt 
thou at ſuch a time and ſo early, and 
© in ſuch circumſtances, have ſo far ſub- 
* dued thy, own juſt reſentments, as to 
« wiſh happineſs to the principal author 
« of all thy diſtreſſes? Wiſh happineſs 
to him who had robbed thee of all thy 
favourite expectations in this life? 
To him who had been the cauſe, that 
thou wert cut off in the bloom of 
youth? . | 
Heavenly aſpirer What a frame 
muſt thou be in, to be able to uſe the 
* word ONLY, in mentioning theſe 
© important deprivations! — And as 
© this was before thou puttedſt off 
mortality, may I not preſume that 
nn, EEE: | 


| c with pitying eye, L 
« Not derogating from thy perfect bliſs, 
&« Survey'ſt all Heaven around, and wiſheſt 

ke for me?” 8 


Conſider my ways. — © Dear life of 
my life! Of what avail is conſidera- 
tion now, when I have loſt the dear 
© creature, for whoſe ſake alone it was 
© worth while to have conſideration ?— 
© Loſt her beyond retrieving——Swal- 
© lowed up by the greedy grave For 
© ever loſt her That, that's the ſting — 
© Matchleſs woman !—How does this 
reflection wound me! 

* Your golden dream cannot long 
© laſt /—* Divine propheteſs | my gold- 

den dream is arid over. Thought 
* and reflection are no longer to be 
© kept off.—No longer continues that 
* hardened inſenſibility thou chargeſt 
upon me,—Remorſe has broken in 

upon me. Dreadful is my condition; 
*=lt is all reproach and horror with 
nA thouſand vultures in turn 
are preying upon my heart!“ 
But Bl —_ of thels fruitleſs reflec- 
U us—dince I am incapable of writing 


th 


* 


. N v gSee Letter XLI. 
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any- thing elſe; fince my pen will flide 


into this gloomy ſubje&, whether I wilt 
will once more quit it; nar 

will I again reſume it, till I can be 

more it's maſter, and my own. 


All T took pen to write for, is hows 


ever unwritten. It was, in few words, 
to wiſh you to proceed with your com- 
munications, as uſual. And why 
ſhould you not? Since, in her ever- to- 
be- lamented death I know every thing 


—— 


then, with all thou knoweſt, which Ido 


noi know: how her relations. her cruel 
relations, take it; and whether now, 
the barbed dart of after reflection ſticks 


not in their hearts, as in mine, up to 


+ * 


, 


the very feathers? 


I WILL ſoon 


worth living for ?—But ſhall F not firſt, 


by ſome maſterly miſchief, avenge her 


and myſelf upon her curſed family? 
The accurted woman, they tell me, 
has broken her leg. Why was it not 


her neck ?—All, all, but what is o. 


ing to her relations, is the fault of that 


woman, and of her hell- born nymphs, 
The greater the virtue, the nobler the 
© triumph,” was a ſentence for ever in 
their mouths. —[I have had it ſeveral 


times in my head to ſet fire to the exe- 
crable houſe; and to watch at the doors 
and windows, that not a devil in it 
eſcape the conſuming flames. Had the 
houſe ſtood by itſelf, I had certainly 
done it. e Ts ; 
But, it ſeems, the old wretch is in 
the way to be rewarded without my 
help. A ſhocking letter is received 0 
ſomebody's, in F e to her Vours, 
I ſuppoſe - Too 
ſay, to lee at preſent“. Ves 
They govern me, as a child in ſtrings: 


F 


yet did I ſuffer ſo much in my fever, 
that I am willing to bear with them, till: 


4 


I can get tolerably well. | 
At preſent, I can neither eat, drink, 


nor fleep. Vet re my diſorders no- 


| L you this kingdom. 
For now my Clariſſa is no more, what 
is there in it (in the world indeed) 


ocking for me, they 


thing to what ey were: for, Jack, 


my brain was on fire day and night: 
and had it not been of the a/beftos Kind, 


it had all been conſumed.” ©» 
T had no diſtinct ideas, but of dark 


and confuſed miſery ; it was all re- 


morſe 


* * 
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morſe and horror indeed] Thoughts of 
hanging, drowning, ſhooting ; then 
rage, violence, miſchief, and deſpair, 
took their turns with me. My lucid 
intervals ſil] worſe, giving me to re- 
flect upon what I was the hour before, 
and what I was likely to be the next, 
and perhaps for life— The ſport of ene- 
mies! the laughter of fools! and the 
| hanging-fleeved, go carted property of 
Hired flaves; wha were perhaps to find 
. their account in manacling and (ab- 
bhborred thought!) in perſonally abuſing 
me by blows and ftripes! 
Who can bear ſuch reflections as 
theſe? To be made to fear only, to ſuch 
a one as me, and to fear ſuch awretches 
to0?— What à thing was this, but re- 
motely to apprehend! And yet for a 
man to be in ſuch a ſtate as to render it 
neceſſary for his deareft friends to ſuf- 
| fer this to be done for his own ſake, 
and in order to prevent further miſ- 
chief? — There is no thinking of theſe 
things! | 
I will ot think of them, therefore: 
but will either get a train of chearful 
ideas, or hang myſelf, by to-morrow 
morning. 


o be a dog, and dead, 
Were paradiſe, to ſuch a life as mine.“ 


LETTER IIV. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 


\ 5 
5 WEDNESDAY), SEPT. 20. 
1 Write to demand back again my laſt 
letter. I own it was my mind at 
the different times J wrote it; and, 
hatever ailed me, I could not help 
writing it. Such a gloomy impulſe. 
came upon me, and increaſed as I 
wrote, that, for my ſou], I could not 
forbear running into the miſerable.  - 
*T'is ſtrange, very ſtrange, that a 
man's conſcience ſhould be able to force 
his fingers to write whether he will or 
not; and to run him into a ſubject he 
more than once, at the very time, re- 
ſolved not to think of. 
Nor is it leſs ſtrange, that (no new. 
reaſon occurring) he ſhould, in a day 


or two more, ſo totally change his 


mind; have his mind, I ſhould rather 
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ſay, ſo wholly illuminated by 


hopes and riſing proſpects, as to be a. 


ſhamed of what he had written. 

For, on re peruſal of a copy of m 
letter, which fell into my hands by ac. 
cident, in the hand-writing of my 
couſin Charlotte, who, unknown © 


me, had tranſcribed it, I find it to be 


ſuch a letter as an enemy would rejoice 
to ſee. ; | 

This I know, that were I to have 
continued but one week more in the 
way I was in when [I wrote the fatter 
part, of it, I ſhould have been confined, 
and in ſtraw, the next: for I now re- 
colle&, that all my diftemper was re. 
turning upon me with irreſiſtible yio. 
lence—and that in ſpite of water-gruel 
and ſoupe maigre. 


I own, that I am ftll exceſſively 
grieved at the diſappointment this ad- 


mirable woman made it ſo much her 
whimſical choice to give me. - But, 
fince it has thus fallen out; ſince ſhe 
was determined to leave the world; 
and ſince ſhe actually ceaſes 10 be; 
ought I, who have ſuch a ſhare of life 
and health in hand, to indul;e gloom 


refleckions upon an event that is paſſed; 


and being paſſed, cannot be recalled? 
— Have I not had a ſpec:men of what 


will be my caſe; if I do? | 


For, Belford, ('tis a folly to deny 
it) I have been, to uſe an old word, 


quite beftr aught. ; 


Why, why did my mother bring me up 
to bear no controul? Why was I ſo 
educated, as that to my wery tutors it 
was a requeſt, that I ſhould not know 


what contradiction or diſappointment 


was? Ought ſhe not to have known 


what cruelty there was in her kindneſs? 


What a puniſhment, to have my firſt 
very great diſappointment touch my 
intellect And intelle&s, once touch- 
ed But that I cannot bear to think of 
—0nly thus far; the very repentance 
and amendment wiſhed me ſo heartily 
by my kind and croſs dear, have been 
invalidated and poſtponed, and who 


knows for how long? the amendment 
at leaſt— Can a madman be capable of 


either ? 


Once touched, therefore, I muſt en- 


deavour to baniſh thoſe gloomy reflec- 
tions, which might otherveſe have 
brought. on the right turn of mind; 
and this, to expreſs myſelf in Lee 


— 
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M.'s ftyle, that my wits may not be 
ſent a wool-gatherimg. 5 
For, let me moreover own to thee, 
that Dr. Hale, who was my good Aſtol- 
fo, [You read Arioſto, Jack] and has 
brought me back my ⁊vit. jar, had 


much ado, by ſtarving diet, by profuſe | 
ered by Laying bliſters, eyelet- 


ole-cupping, à dak room, a mid- 
night ſolltude in a mid-day ſun, to ef- 
fett my recovery. And now, for my 
comfort, he tells me, that I may til 
have returns uponyfull moons —Horri- 
ble! moſt horrible !—and muſt be as 
careful of myſelf at both equinoc- 
tials, as Cæſar was warned to be of 
the Ides of March. | | 

How my heart ſickens at looking 
back upon what I was! Denied the 
fun, and all comfort: all my viſitors, 


low. born, tip-toe attendants: even thoſe. 


tip-toe ſlaves never approaching me but 
periodically, armed with gallipots, bo- 
luſſes, and cephalick draughts; deli- 
vering their orders to me in hated whiſ- 
pers; and anſwering other curtain- 
holding impertinents, enquiring how I 
was, and how I took their execrable 
potions, whiſperingly too! What a 


curſed ſtill. life was this !— Nothing 


active in me, or about me, but the 
worm that never dies. 

Again I haſten from the recollection 
of ſcenes, which ll, at times, ob- 
trude themſelves upon me. ca 


Adieu, Belford! 


But return me my laſt letter—and 


build nothing upon it's contents. I 
muft, T wwill, T have already, overcome 
theſe fruitleſs gloomineſſes. Every 
hour my conſtitution riſes ſtronger and 
ſronger tobefriend me; and, except a 
tributary ſigh now-and-then to the me- 
mory of my heart's beloved, it gives 
me hope, that I ſhall quickly be what 
I was—Life, ſpirit, gaiety,. and once 
more the plague of a ſex, that has 
been my plague, and will be every 
man's plague at one time or other of 
his life, 1 repeat my defire, however, 
that you will write to me as uſual. I 
hope you have good ſtore of particu- 
lars by you to communicate, when I 
can better bear to hear of the diſpoſi- 
tions that were made for all that was 
mortal of my beloved Clariſſa. 


But it will be the joy of my heart to 


be told, that her implacable friends 


- 
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are plagued with remorſe, Such things 
as thoſe you may now ſend me; for 


company in miſery is ſome relief; eſpe- 


cially when a man can think choſe he 
hates as miſerable as himſelf. 
Once more, adieu; Jack! 


8 LETTER . 


? 
by 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL= 
0 FORD, ESO. 
1 Am' preparing to leave this king- 
dom. Mowbray and Tourville 
promiſe to give me their company in a 
month or two. | | | 
I'll give thee my route, ag 
I ſhall firſt to Paris; and, for amuſe- 
ment and diverſion ſake, try to renew 


ſome of my old friendchips: thence to 


ſome of the German courts: thence, 
perhaps, to Vienna; thence deicend 
through Bavaria and the Tyrol to Ve- 
nice, where I ſhall keep the carnival: 
thence to Florence and Turin: thence 


again over Mount Cenis to France; 


and, when I return again to- Paris, 
ſhall expect to ſee my friend Belford, 
who, by that time, I doubt not, will 


be all cruſted and bearded. over with 


penitence, ſelf-denial, and mortifica- 
tion;' a very anchoret, only an itinerant 
one, journeying over in hope to cover 
a Abe of his own fins, by proſe- 
lyting his old companions, = 
But let me tell thee, Jack, if ſtock 
riſes on, as it has done fince I wrote 
my laſt letter, I am afraid thou wilt 
find a difficult taſk in ſucceeding, 
ſhould ſuch be thy purpoſe. +4 
Nor, I verily think, can thy own pe- 
nitence and NN hold, Strong 
habits are not ſo eaſily rooted out. Old 
Satan has had too much benefit from 
thy faithful ſervices, for a ſeries of 
years, to let thee ſo eaſily get out of his 
clutches. He knows what will do with 
thee, A fine ſtrapping bona roba, in 
the, Charters-taſte, but well-limbed, 
clear - complexioned, and Turk: 
eyed; thou the firſt man with her, or 
made to believe ſo, which is the ſame 
thing; how will thy froſty face ſhiue 
upon ſuch an object! Ho will ch 
triſtful viſage be illuminated by it! 4 
compoſition will be made between thee 
and the grand tempter: thou wilt pro- 
N / miſe 
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miſe to do him ſuit and ſervice till old 
age and inability come. And then 
will he, in all probability, be ſure of 
thee for ever. For, wert thou to out- 
Hive thy preſent reigning appetites, he 
will trump up ſome other darling fin, 


or make a now ſecondary one darling, 


in order to keep thee firmly attached to 


his infernal intereſts. Thou wilt con- 


tinue reſolving to amend, but never 
amending, till, grown old before thou 
art aware, (a dozen years after thou 


art old with every-body elſe) thy for- 


time- built tenement having laſted it's 
allotted period, he claps down upon 


thy grizzled head the univerſal trap- 


door: and then all wilt be over with 

thee in his own way. | 
Thou wilt think theſe hints uncha- 
racteriſtick from me. But yet I can- 


not help warning thee of the danger 


thou art actually in; which is the 
greater, as thou ſeemeſt not to know it. 


A few words more, therefore, on this 


ſubject. 

Thou haſt made good reſolutions. 
If thou keepeſt them not, thou wilt 
never be able to keep any. But never- 
theleſs, the devil and thy time of life 
are againſt thee: and fix to one thou 


faileſt. Were it only that thou haſt 


reſolved, fix to one thou faileſt. And 
if thou doſt, thou wilt become the 
| ſcoff of men, and the triumph of de- 
vils.—Then how will I laugh at thee! 
For this warning 1s not from principle. 
Perhaps I wiſh it were: but I never 
lyed to man, and hardly ever ſaid truth 
fo cuoman. The firſt is what all free- 
livers cannot ſay: the ſecond what 
eVery-one can. 

I am mad again, by Jupiter! —But, 
thank my ftars, not gloomily ſo!— 
Farewel, farewel, farewel, for the 
third or fourth time, concludes thy 


LovELACE. 


I believe Charlotte and you are in 
private league together. Letters, 
| f find, have paſſed between her 

and you, and Lord M. I have 
been kept ſtrangely in the dark of 
late; but will ſoon break upon 
you all, as the ſun upon a mid- 
night thizf. f 

Remember that you never ſent me 

the copy of my beloved's will. 
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LETTER LVoI. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT. Loyr- 
LACE, ESQ. 


2 FRIDAY, SEPT, 22. 
UST as I was fitting down to an. 
J ſwer yours of the 14th to the 18th, 
in order to give you all the conſolation 
in my power, came your revoking let. 
ter of Wedneſday. | | 
J am really concerned and diſap. 
pointed, that your firſt was ſo ſoon 
followed by one ſo contrary to it. 
The ſhocking letter you mention, 


which your friends withold from you, 


is indeed from me. They may now, I 
ſee, new you any-thing. Aſc them, 
then, for that letter, if you think it 
worth while to read aught about the 
true mother of your mind. 

I wiLL ſuppoſe, that thou haſt juſt 
read the letter thou calleſt ſhocking, 
and which I tended to be ſo. And 


let me aſk, What thou thinkeſt of it? 


Doſt thou not tremble at the horrors 


the vileſt of women labours with, on 


the apprehenſions of death, and future 


judgment? — How fit the reflections 


that muſt have been raiſed by the pe · 
ruſal of this letter upon thy yet un- 
cloſed eyelet- holes? Will not ſome ſe- 
rious thoughts mingle with thy meli- 
lot, and tear off the callus of thy 


mind, as that may flay the leather 
from thy back, and as thy epiſpaſticks 


may ſtrip the parchment from thy plot- 
ting head? If not, then indeed is thy 
conſcience ſeared, and no hopes will lie 
for thee, . 


Mr. Belford then gives an account of 


the avretched Sinclair's terrible. 


exit, which be had juſt then re- 
 cerved.. | 


If this move thee not, I have news to 


acquaint thee with, of another diſmal _ 


cataſtrophe that js but within this hour 
come to my ear, of another of thy 
bleſſed agents. Thy TOMLINSON '— 
Dying, and, in all probability, before 
this can reach thee, dead, in Maidſtone 
gaol. As thou ſayeſt in thy firſt letter, 
ſomething firangely retributive ſeems ta 
be working. „ 

This is his caſe. He was at the N 


of a gang of ſmugglers, endeavouring 
to carry off run-goods, landed laſt 
Tueſday, when a party of dragoons 
came up with them in the evening. 
Some of his comrades fled, M Donald, 
being ſurrounded, attempted to fight 


his way through, and wounded his 


man ; but having received a ſhot in his 
neck, and being cut deeply in the head 
by a broad-ſword, he fell from his 
horſe, was taken, and carried to Maid- 
ſtone gaol: and there my informant 
left him, juſt dying, and affured of 


hanging if he recover, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


| 


nity to give thee another fall, may make 
thee miſerable for thy life. 

I return your revoked letter. Don't 
deſtroy it, however. The ſame diale& 
may one day come in faſhion with you 
again, , 5 — 

As to the family at Harlowe Place, 
I have moſt affecting letters from Co- 
lonel Morden relating to their grief 
and compunction. But are you, to 


whom the occaſion is owing, entitled to 


rejoice in their diſtreſs? 


I ſhould be ſorry, if I could not ſay, 


that what you have warned me of in 
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Abſolutely deſtitute, he got a kinſ- 
man of his to apply to me, and, if in 
town, to the reſt of the confraternity, 
for EF” not to ſupport him was 
or he expected not to live 


ſport, makes me tremble in earneſt, I 

hope (for this is a ſerious ſubje& with 
me, though nothing can be ſo with 
you) that I never ſhall deſerve, by my 111 
apoſtacy, to be the ſcoff of men, and the 1 

triumph of devils. _ 1 
All that you ſay, of the difficulty of | 
conquering rooted habits, is but too 4 
true. Thoſe, and time of life, are in- | | 
l 
| 


the word, ( 
till the fellow returned) but to bury 
him. « Es 
I never employed him but once, and 
then he ruined my project. I now thank 
Heaven that he did. But J ſent him five 
uineas, and promiſed him more, as 
| cb you, and Mowbray, and Tour- 
ville, if he live a few days, or to take 
his trial. And I put it upon you to 
make further enquiry of him, and to 
give him what you think fit. | 
His meſſenger teils me, That he is 
very penitent; that he weeps conti- 
nually. He cries out, that he has been 
the vileſt of men: yet palliates, that 
bis neceſſities made him worſe than he 
mould otherwiſe have been, [ An excuſe 
_ which none of us can plead: but that 
which touches him moſt of all, is a vile 
impoſture he was put upon, to ſerve a 
certain gentleman of fortune to the ruin 
of the moſt excellent woman that ever 


lived; and who, he had heard, was 


» 


deed too much againſt me: but, when 
I refle& upon the ends (ſome untimely) 
of thoſe of our companions whom we 
have formerly loſt; upon Beltan's miſe- 
rable exit; upon the howls and ſcreams 
of Sinclair, which are ſtill in my ears; 
and now upon your miſerable Tomlin- 
ſon; and compare their ends with the 
happy and defirable end of the inimi- 
table Miſs Harlowe; I hope J have rea- 
ſon to think my footing morally ſecure. 
Your caution, nevertheleſs, will be of 
uſe, however you might deſign it: and 
ſince I know my weak fide, I will en- 
deavour to fortify myſelf in that quar- 
ter by marriage, as ſoon as I can make 
myſelf worthy of the confidence and 
eſteem of ſome virtuous woman; and, 
by this means, become the ſubje& of 
dead of grief. | your envy, rather than of your ſcoffs. 
Let me conſider, Lovelace—Whoſe T have already begun my retributary 
turn can be next! -I wiſh it may not pur ſes, as I may call them. I have 
be thine. But ſince thou giveſt me one ſettled an annual ſum for life upon poor 
piece of advice, (which I ſhould indeed John Loftus, whom I diſabled, white ; 
have thought out of character, hadſt he was endeavouring to pron —_-- 
chou not taken pains to convince me, young miſtreſs from my lawleſs at- 
that it proceeds not from principle) I tempts. I rejoice, that I ſucceeded not 
will give thee another: and that is, in that; as I do in recollecting man 
Proſecute, as faft as thou canſt, thy in- others of the like ſort, in which I miſ- 
tended tour. Change of ſcene, and of carried. | 
climate, may eſtabliſh thy health: while Poor Farley, who had become a bank - 
this groſs air, and the approach of rupt, I have ſet up again; but have de- 
winter, may thicken thy blood; and, clared, that the annual allowance I 
with the help of a conſcience that is make her ſhall ceaſe, if I hear the re- 
upon the ſtruggle with thee, and like a turns to her former courſes: - and I 1 
Cunning wreſtler watches it's opportu- have made her 78 for her 8 
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du to the good widow Lovick ; whom 
I have taken, at a handſome ſalary, for 
my houſekeeper at Edgware, (forT have 
let the houte at Watford;) and the is 
to diſpenſe the quarterly allotment to 


her, as ſhe merits. 


This good woman ſhall have other 
matters of the like nature under her 
che, as we grow better acquainted : 
and I make no douht that ſhe will an- 
ſwer my expectations, and that I ſhall 
be both confirmed and improved by her 
converſation: for ſhe mall generally ſit 


at my own table. 


The undeſerved ſufferings of Miſs 


_ Clariſſa Harlywe, her exalted merit, her 


exemplary preparation, and her happy 
end, will be ſtanding ſubjects with us. 


She ſhall read t% me, when Ihave no 


company; write ſor me, out of books, 
paſſiges ſhe ſhall recommend. Her 
years (turned of fifty) and her good 
character, will ſecure me from ſcandal; 
and J have great pleaſure in reflectipg, 
that! ſhall be better myſelf for making 
her happy. ” 

Then, whenever I am in danger, I 
will read ſome of the admirable lady's 
papers: whenever I would abhor my 
former ways, I will read ſome of thine, 
and copies of my own. . 

The conſequence of all this will be, 


that I ſhall be the delight of my own 


relations of both ſexes, who were wont 
to look upon me as a loſt man. I ſhall 
have good order in my own family, be- 
cauſe I (hall give a good example my- 


ſelf. I ſhall be viſited and reſpe&ted, 
not perhaps by Lovelace, by Mowbray, 


and by Tourville, becauſe they cannot 


ſee me upon the old terms, and will not, 


perhaps, ſee me upon the new, but by 
the beſt and worthieſt gentlemen, clergy 


as well as laity, all around me. TI ſhall 


look upon my paſt follies with con- 


tempt; upon my old companions with 


pity. Oaths and curſes ſhall be for 
ever baniſhed from my mouth: in their 
lace ſhall ſucceed, converſation becom- 
ing a rational being, and a genileman, 
And inſtead of acts of Hence, ſubject- 
ing me perpetually to acts of defence, 
will I endeavour to atone for my paſt 
evils, by doing all the good in my 
ower, and by becoming an univerſal 
e a to the extent of that power. 
Now tell me, Lovelace, upon this 
faint ſketch of what I hope to do, and 
to be, if this be not a ſcheme infinitely 


preferable to the wild, the pernicious, . 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


the dangerous ones, both to body and 
ſoul, which we have purſued, 

I wiſh I could make my ſketch as 
amiahle to you, as it appears to me, 1 
with it with all my ſoul: for I always 
loved you. It has been my misfortune 
that I did : for this led me into infinite 
riots and follies, of which, otherwiſe, 
I verily think, I ſhould not have been 
guilty, | | 

You have a preat deal more to an. 
ſwer for, than T have, were it only in 
the temporal ruin of this admirable wo 
man. Let me now, while yet you have 
youth, and health, and intelle&, pre. 
vail upon you: for I am afraid, very 
much afraid, that ſuch is the enormity 
of this ſingle wickedneſs, in depriving 


the world of ſuch a ſhining light, that 


if you do not quickly reform, it will 
be out of your power to reform at all; 
and that Providence, which has already 
given you the fates of your agents Sin- 
clair and Tomlinſon to take warning 
by, will not let the principal offender 


eſcape, if he ſlight the warning. 


You will, perhaps, laugh at me for 


theſe ſerious reſlections. Do, if you 


will. I had rather you ſhould laugh at 
me for continuing in this way of think- 
ing and acting, than triumph over me, 
as you threaten, on my ſwerving from 
purpoſes I have determined upon with 
ſuch good reaſon, and induced and 
warned by ſuch examples. 
And fo much for this ſubjeR at pre- 


ſent. . 


 T ſhould be glad to know when you 
intend to ſet out, I have too much 
concern for your welfare, not to wiſh 
you in a thinner air, and more. certain 
climate. | 

What have Tourville and Mowbra 


to do, that they cannot ſet out with 


you ? 'They will not covet my company, 
I dare ſay; and I ſhall not be able to 
endure theirs, when you are gone: take 
them therefore with you. 

I will not, however, forſwear making 
you a viſit at Paris, at your return from 
Germany and Italy: but bardly with 
the hope of reclaiming you, if due re- 
flection upon what I have ſet before 
you, and upon what you have written 
in your two laſt, will not by that time 
have done it. | | 

I ſuppoſe I ſhall ſee you before you 
go. Once more I wiſh you were gone. 

his heavy iſland-air cannot do for you 


what that of the continent will, 
| | I dg 
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1 do not think I ought to communi- 
cate with you, as I uſed to do, on this 
ſide the Channel: let me, then, hear 
from you on the oppoſite ſhore, and you 
ſhall command the pen, as you pleaſe; 
and, honeſtly, the power, o | | 
J. BELFoRD. 


LE TTER LVII, 


MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
* FORD, ESQ. | 


X TUESDAY, SEPT. 26, 
"ATE, I believe, in my conſcience, 
ſpins threads, for tragedies, on pur- 
ole | Ap I to weavewith.— Thy Wat- 
Ford uncle, poor Belton, the fair inimi- 
table, [Exalted creature! and is ſhe 
to be found in ſuch a liſt 1] the accurſed 
woman, and Tomlinſon, ſeem to have 
been all doomed to give thee a theme 
for the diſmal and the horrible: —and, 
by my ſoul, thou doft work it going, as 
Lord M. would phraſe it. 
That's the horrid thing : a man can- 
ot begin to thizk, but cauſes for thought 


croud in upon him: the gloomy takes 


place, and mirth and gaiety abandon 
his heart for ever! . 

Poor M Donald I am really ſorry 
for the fellow. — He was an uleful, 
faithful, ſolemn varlet, who couid act 
incomparably any part given him, and 
knew not what a bluſh was.—He really 
took honeſt pains for me in the laſt af- 
fair; which has coſt him and me ſo 
dearly in reflection. Often gravelled, 
as we both were, yet was he never 
daunted. Poor M Donald, I muſt once 
more ſay !—For carrying on a ſolemn 
piece of roguery, he had no equal. 

I TI was ſo ſolicitous to know if he were 
really as bad as thou haſt a knack of 
painting every-body whom thou ſingleſt 


out to exerciſe thy murdering pen up- 


on, that I diſpatched a man and horſe 


to Maidſtone, as ſoon as I had thine; 


and had word brought me, that he died 
in two hours after he had received thy 
five guineas. And all thou wroteſt of 
his concern in relation to the eyer-dear 
Mits Harlowe, it ſeems, was true. 
Tcan't help it, Belford I have only 
to add, that it is happy that the poor 
fellow lived not to be hanged; as it 
ſeems he would have been: for who 
knows, as he had got into ſuch a peni- 
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tential ſtrain, what might have been in 
his dying ſpeech? | 

When a man has not great good to 
comfort himſelf with, it is right to 
make the. beſt of the liitle that may of- 


fer. There never was any diſcomfort 


happened to mortal man, but ſome lit- 
tle ray of conſolation would dart in, 
if the wretch was not ſo much a wretch, 
as to draw, inſtead of undraw, the 
curtain to keep it out. 
And ſo much, at this time, and for 
ever, for poor Captain Tomlinſon, as 
I called him. 

Your ſolicitude to get me out of this 


heavy changeable climate exactly tallies 


with every-body's here, They all be- 
lieve that travelling will eſtabliſh me. 
Yet I think I am quite well. Only 
theſe plaguy zew's and full's, and the 


equinottial's, tright me a little when I 


think of them; and that is always: 


for the whole family are continually 
ringing theſe changes in my ears, and 


are more ſedulouſly intent, than I can 


well account for, to get me out of the 


kingdom. | | 
But wilt thou write often, when Iam 
gone? Wilt thou then piece the thread 
where thou brokeſt it off? Wilt thou 
give me the particulars of their diſtreſs, 


who were my auxiliaries in bringing 
on the event that affects me?—Nay, 


principals, rather: ſince, (ay what thou 
wilt, what did I do worth a woman's 
breaking her heart for? | 

Faith and troth, Jack, I have had 
very hard uſage, as I have often ſaid: 
—to have ſuch a plaguy ill name given 
me, pointed at, ſcreamed out upon, 
run away from, as a mad dog would be; 
all my own friends ready to renounce 
mel - Vet I think I deſerve it all: for 
have I not been as ready to give up 
myſelf, as others are to condemn me ? 

What madneſs, what folly this !— 
Who will take the part of a man that 
condemns himſelf? - Who can? He 
that pleads guilty to an indictment, 
leaves no room for aught but the ſen- 
tence, Out upon me, for an impoli- 
tical wretch!. I have not the art of the 


lealt artful of any of our Chriſtian 


princes; who every day are guilty of ten 
times worſe breaches of faith; and yet, 
iſſuing out a manifeſto, they wipe their 
mouths, and go on from infraction to 


infraction, from robbery to robbery; 


commit deyaltation upon devaſtation; 


; and 
« * 
* „ 
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and deſtroy— for their glory! And are 


rewarded with the names of corguerors, 


and are dubb'd Le Grand; praiſed, and 


even deified, by orators and poets, for 
their butcheries and depredations, 


While I, a poor, fingle, harmleſs 


rowler; at leaſt comparatively harm 


lefs; in order to ſatisfy my hunger, 


Real but one poor lamb; and every 
mouth is opened, every hand is lifted 


up, againſt me. 


Nay, as I have juſt now heard, I am 


to be manije/ived againſt, though no 


prince: for Miſs Howe threatens to 
have the caſe publiſhed to the who! 


world. | 


I have a good mind not to oppoſe it; 


and to write an anſwer to it, as ſoon- 
as it comes forth, and exculpate my 
ſelf, by throwing all the fault upon the 


old ones. 


And this I have to plead, 


ſuppoſing all that my worſt enemies can 
alledge againſt me were true That Jam 
not anſwerable for all the extravagant 
conſequences that this affair has been 


attended with; and which could not 


poſſibly be foreſeen. 

And this I will prove demonſtrably 
by a caſe, which, but a few hours ago, 
I put to Lord M. and the two Miſſes 
Montague. 'I his it is: 


Supe A, a miſer, had hid a parcel 

of gold in a ſecret place, in order 
to keep it there, till he could lend 
it out at extravagant intereſt. 


Suppoſe B, m ſuch great, want of ; 


this treaſure, as to be unable to 
hve without it. | 
And ſuppoſe A, the miſer, has ſuch 
an opinion of B, the warter, that 
he would rather lend it to him, than 
to any mortal living; but yet,, 
though he has 20 other uſe in the 
world for it, inſiſts upon very un- 
conſcionable terms. | 
B would gladly pay common intereſt. 
for it; but would be undone (in 
his own opinion at leaſt, and that 
is every-thing to him) if he com- 
lied with the miſer's terms; ſince 
E. would be ſure to be ſoon thrown 
into gaol for the debt, and made 
a priſoner for life. Wherefo e 
gueſſing (being an arch penetrat- 
ing fellow) where the ſweet hoard 
lies, he ſearcbes for it, when the 


miſer is in a profound fleep, finds it, 


and runs away with it. 


e 
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B, in this caſe, can. be only a thiyf 
that's plain, Jack. | e 


Here Miſs Montague put in yey 


ſmartly. —* A thief, Sir, ſaid ſke, 


* that ſteals what is and ought to he 
© dearer to me than my life, deſerves 
* leſs to be forgiven than he who mur- 
ders me. NS 
© But what is this, couſin Charlotte, 
aid I, © that is dearer to you, than 
your life? Your honour, you'll fay— 
I will not talk to a lady (I never did) 
in a way ſhe cannot anſwer me—But 
in the inſtance for which I put my 
caſe, (allowing all you attribute to 
the phantom) what honour is loſt, 
where the will is not violated, and 
the perſon cannot help it ? But, with 
reſpect to the caſe put, how knew 
we, till the theft xvas committed, that 
the miſer did actually ſet ſo roman- 
tick a value upon the treaſure ?? * 
Both my couſins were filent; and my 
lord, becauſe he could not anſwer me, 
curſed me; and I proceeded. 
Well then, the reſult is, that B 
© can only be a thief; that's plaia=To 
« purſue, therefore, my cale— _ 


— 


© Suppoſe this ſame miſerly 4, on 

© awaking, and ſearching for, 

and finding his treaſure gone, 

© takes it ſo much to heart that he 

ſtarves himſelf; | 

© Who but himſelf is to blame for 

« that?—WouJd either equity, 

© law, or conſcience, hang B for 
a murder? 


© And now to apply,“ ſaid I. 
None of your applications, cried 
my couſins, both in a breath, | 
None of your applications, and be 
© d—n'dto you,” the paſſionate peer. 
Well then,* returned I, I am to 
* conclude it to be a caſe ſo plain, that 
it needs none;“ looking at the two 
girls, who tried for a bluſh a- piece. 
* And I hold myſelf, of conſequence, 
© acquitted of the death.” 127 
Not ſo, cried my lord: Peers are 
judges, thou knoweſt, Jack, in the 
laſt reſort] © for if by committing an 
« unlawful act, a capital crime is the 
© conſequence, you are anſwerable for 
© both.” 0 | 
Say you ſo, my good lord - But 
„vill you take upon you to ſay, ſup- 
« poſing 
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« noſing (as in the preſent caſe) a rape, 
6 many lr es couſin Char- 
« lotte—ſaving. your preſence, coulin 
' « Patty) is death the zatural conſe- 
« quence of a rape ?—Did you ever 
« hear, my lord—or did you ladies, 
« that it was? = And if not the zatural 
« conſequence, and a lady will deſtroy 
« herſelf, whether by a lingering death, 
« ag of grief; or by the dagger, as Lu- 


© cretia did; is there more than one 
fault the man's ?—Is not the other 


© ber's? Were it not ſo, let me tell 
© you, my dears, chucking each of 
my bluſhing couſins under the chin, 
« we either have had no men ſo wicked 
© as young Tarquin was, or no wo- 
+ men ſo virtuous as Lucretia, in the 
« ſpace of —How many thouſand years, 
amy lord? — And ſo Lucretia is re- 
© corded as a ſingle wonder !' | 
You may believe I was cry'd out 
upon. People who cannot anſwer, will 


rave: and this they all did. But J in- 


ited upon. it to them, and fo I do to 
you, Jack, that I ought to be acquitted 
of every-thing but a common theft, a 
ivate larceny, as the lawyers call it, 
in this point, 
a forfeit tothe law, it would not be for 
n een | | 
Beſides, as I told them, there was a 


And were my life to be 


1 


circumſtance ſtrongly in my favour in 


this caſe; for I would have been glad, 
with all my ſou], to have purchaſed 
my forgiveneſs by a compliance with 
the terms I firſt boggled at. And this, 
you all know, I offered; and my lord, 
and Lady Betty, and Lady Sarah, and 
my two couſins, and all my couſins 
couſins, to the fourteenth generation, 
would have been bound, for me—But 
it would not do: the ſweet miſer would 


break her heart and die; and how could 
| Thelp it? 1 | 


Upon the whole, Jack, had not the 


lady died, wotld there have been half 
ſo much ſaid of it, as there is? Was 
I the cauſe of her death! or could I 
help it? And have there not been, in a 


million of caſes like this, nine hun- 


dred and ninety- nine thouſand that 
have not ended as this has ended? How 

ard, then, is my fate! Upon my 
ſoul, J won't bear it as I have done; 
but, inſtead of taking guilt to myſelf, 
elaim pity. And this ( ſince yeſterday 
cannot be recalled) is the only courſe I 
can purſue to make myſelf eaſy. Pro- 
cd anon. | 
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MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL- 
| FORD, FSQ. 


| UT what a pretty ſcheme of life 


haſt thou drawn out for thyſelf, 


and thy old widow! By my foul, Jack, 


I was mightily taken with it. There 
is but one thing wanting in it; and 
that will come of courſe: only to be 
in the commiſſion, and one of the 
quorum. - Thou art already provided 
with a elerk, as good as thou'lt want, 
in the widow Lovick; for thou under- 
ſtandeſt law, and the conſcience: a good 
lord- chancellor between ye ſhould 
take prodigious pleaſure to hear thee 


decide in a baſtard caſe, upon thy new 
Notions, and old remembrances. 


But raillery apart. [All gloom at 
heart, by Jupiter! although the pen and 
the countenance aſſume airs of levity!}- 
If, after all, thou canſt fa eafily repent 
and reform, as thou thinkeſt thou canſt: 
if thou canſt thus ſhake off thy old fins, 
and thy old habits: and if thy old ma- 
ſter will ſo readily diſmiſs fo tried and 
ſo faithful a ſervant, and, permit thee 
thus calmly to enjoy thy new ſyſtem; 
no room for ſcandal; all temptation 
ceaſing: and if at laſt (thy reformation 
warranted and approved by time) thou 
marrieſt, and liveſt honeſt ;—why, Bel- 
ford, I cannot but lay, that if all theſe 
IF's come to paſs, thou ſtandeſt a good 
chance to be a happy man! 

All I think, as I told thee in my 
laſt, is, that the devil knows his own in- 
tereſt too well, to let thee off ſo eaſily. 
Thou thyſclf telleſt me, that we can- 
not repent when we will, And indeed 
I found it ſo: for, in my lucid inter- 
vals, I made good reſolutions: but as 
health turned it's blythe fide to me, and 
opened my proſpects of recovery, all 
my old inclinations and appetites re- 
turned; and this letter, perhaps, will 
be a thorough conviction to thee, that 


I am as wild a fellow as ever, or in the 


way to be ſo. 5 

Thou aſkeſt me, very ſeriouſly, if, 
upon the faint ſketch thou haſt drawn, 
thy new ſcheme. be not infinitely pre- 
ferable to any of thoſe which we have 
ſo long purſued ?-Why, Jack—Let 


me reflect - Why, Belford—I can't ſay 


—I can't ſay—but it is. To ſpeak 


_ out—ITt is really, as Biddy in the play 
te ys, a good comfortable tcheme. 


But 
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But when thbutelleſt me, that it was 
thy misfortune to love me, becauſe thy 
value for me made thee a wickeder 
man than otherwiſe. thou wouldſt have 
been; LI. deſire thee to revolve. this 
aſſertion: and I am perſuaded, that 
thou wilt not find thyſelf in fo right a 
train as thou imagineſt. 


— 


No falſe colourings, no gloſſes, does 


à true penitent aim at. Debaſement, 
diffidence, mortification, confrition, are 
all near of a kin, Jack; and inſeparable 
from arepentantſpirit.—If thou know- 
eſt not this, thou art not got three ſteps 
(out of threeſcore) towards repentance 
and amendment. And let me remind 
thee, before the grand accuſer come to 


do it, that thou wert ever above being 


a paſſive followerin iniquity. Though 
thou hadſt not ſo good an 1nvention as 


he to whom thou writeſt, thou hadſ as 


active an heart for miſchief, as ever I 
met with in man. 

Then for improving an hint, thou 
wert always a true Engliſhman. I ne- 
ver ſtarted a roguery, that did not come 
out of thy forge in a manner ready an- 


villed and hammered for execution, 


when I have ſometimes been at a loſs 
to make any-thing of it myſelf. 
W hat indeed made me appear to be 


more wicked than thou, was, that I 


being an handſome fellow, and thou an 
ugly one, when we had ſtarted a game, 
and hunted it down, the poor frighted 
puſs generally threw herſelf into 1 
paws, rather than into fine: and then, 
diſappointed, haſt thou wiped thy blub- 
_ ber-lips, and marched: off to ſtart a 
new game, .calling me a wicked fellow 
all the while. | 

In ſhort, Belford, thou wert an ex- 
cellent Harter and ſetter. The old wo- 
men were not afraid for their daugh- 
ters, when they ſaw. ſuch a face as 


- thine. But, when I came, whip was 


the key turned upon the girls. And 
yet all ſignified nothing; for love, upon 
occaſion, will draw an elephant through 
a key-hole. But for thy HEART, 
Belford, who ever doubted the wick- 
edneſs of that ? 


Nor even in this affair, that ſticks' 


moſt upon me, which my conſcience 
makes ſuch a handle of againſt me, art 
thou ſo innocent as thou fancieſt thy- 
ſelf. Thou wilt ſtare at this: but it 1s 
true; and I will convince thee of it in 
an inſtant. 
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Thou ſayeſt, thou wouldſt have faved 
the lady from the ruin ſhe met with 
Thou art a pretty fellow for this: for 
how wouldft thou have ſaved her? 
W hat methods didſt thou Fa to ſiveher? 

Thou knewelt my deſigns all along, 


Hadſt thou a mind to make thy(eif 2 


good title to the merit to which thou 


now pretendeſt to lay claim, thou ſhoulg. 


eft, like a true knight-errant, have 
ſought to ſet the laly free from the en. 
chanted caftle. Thou ſhouldſt have 
apprized her of her danger; have ſtolen 
in, when the giant was out of the way; 
or, hadſt thou had the true ſpirit of 
chivalry upon thee, and nothing elſe 
would have done, have Killed the giant; 
and then ſomething wouldſt thou have 
bad to brag of. . 

O bat the giant was my friend: 
© he repoſed a confidence in me: and 1 
© ſhould have betrayed my friend, and 
© his confidence!” This thou wouldſt 


have pleaded, no doubt. But try this 
plea upon thy preſent principles, and 


thou wilt ſee what a caitiff thou wert to 
let it have weight with thee, upon an 


occaſion where a breach of confidence 
is more excuſable than to keep the ſe. 
cret, Did not the lady herfelf once 


put this very point home upon thee? 
And didſt thou not on that occaſion 
heavily blame thyſelf # — * 
Thou canſt not pretend, and I know 
thou wilt not, that thou wert afraid of 
thy life by taking ſuch a meafure: 
for a braver fellow lives not, nor a more 
fearleſs, than Jack Belford. I remem- 
ber ſeveral inſtances, and thou canſt 
not forget them, where thou haſt ven- 
tured thy bones, thy neck, thy life, 
againſt numbers, in a cauſe of roguery; 
and hadft thou had a ſpark of that vir- 


tue, which now thou art willing to flat- 


ter thyſelf thou haſt, thou wouldſt 


ſurely have run a riſque to ſave an inno- 
cence, and a virtue, that it became eve- 
ry man to protect and eſpouſe. This 


is the truth of the caſe, greatly as it 
makes againſt myſelf. But I hate a 
kypocrite from my ſoul. 

t1 believe I ſhould have killed thee at 
the time, if I could, hadft thou be- 
trayed me thus. But I am ſure u, 
that I would have thanked thee for it, 
with all my heart; and thought thee 
more a father, and a friend, than my 


real father, and my beſt friend—And 


it was natural for thee to think, with 


lo 


0 
t 
1 
1 
( 
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ſo exalted a merit as this lady had, 


that this would have been the caſe, 
when confideration took place of paſ- 


fion; or, rather, when the damn'd 


fondneſs for intrigue ceaſed, which 
never was my pride fo much, as it is 
now, upon reflection, my curſe. 

Set None defending thyſelf, and I 
will probe thee ſtill deeper, and con- 
vince thee ſtill more effectually, that 
thou haſt more guilt than merit even in 
this affair. And as to all the others, 
in which we were accuſtomed to hunt 
in couples, thou wert always the for- 
wardeſt whelp, and more ready, by far, 
to run away with me, than I with thee. 
Yet canſt thou now compoſe thy horſe- 
muſcles, and cry out, How much 
© more haſt thou, Lovelace, to anſwer 
« for, than I have!'—Saying zothing, 
neither, when thou ſayeſt this, were it 
true: for thou wilt not be tried, when 
the time comes, by compariſon, In 
ſhort, thou mayſt, at this rate, ſo mi- 
ſerably deceive thyſelf, that, notwith- 
ſtanding all thy ſelf-denial and morti- 
fication, when thau cloſeſt thy eyes, 
thou mayſt perhaps open them in a place 
where thou e rr leaſt to be. 
However, conſult thy old waman on 
this ſubject. I ſhall he thought to be 
out of character, if I go on in this 
ſtrain. But really, as to a title to me- 


rit in this affair, I do affure thee, Jack, 


that thou leſs deſerveſt praiſe than an 
horſepond: and I wiſh I had the ſouſe- 
ing of thee. : | 


I amt actually now employed in tak- 
ing leave of my friends in the country. 
I had once thought of taking Tomlin- 
Ton, as I called him, with me: but his 
deſtiny has fruſtrated that intention. 


Next Monday I think to ſee you in + 


town; and then you, and I, and Mow- 
bray, and Tourville, will laugh off 
that evening together. They will both 
accompany me (as I expect you will) 
to Dover, if not croſs the water. I 


. leave you and them good friends. 


ey take extremely amils the treat- 
ment you have given them in your laſt 
letters. They ſay, you ſtrike at their 
underſtandings, I laugh at them; and 
tell them, that thoſe people who have 


Ras, are the moſt apt to be angry when 


# is called in queſtion. 
| Make up all the papers and narra- 


to thy ſcheme, are a little too high. 


turn) I cannot ſay much: yet ſhe is as 


new ſhip launched, or to view the docks 


* See the Poliſeript to Letter LX XXII. of Vol. VII. 
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tives you can ſpare me àgainſt the time. 
The vill ae to take 
with me. Who knows but chat thoſe 
things, which will help to ſecure you | 
in the way you are got into, may con- 
n i 
Thou talkeſt of a wife, Jack: what 
thinkeſt thou of our Charlotte? Her 
family and fortune, 1 doubt, according 


Will thoſe be an objection? Charlotte 
is a ſmart girl. For piety (thy preſent 


ſerious as molt of her ſex, at her time 
of life - Would flaunt it a little, I be- 
Iieve too, like the reſt of them, were 
her reputation under covert. | 
But it won't do neither, now I think 
of it: thou art ſo homely, and ſo auk- 
ward a creature! Haſt ſuch a boat- 
ſwain- like air!— People would think 
me had picked thee up in Wapping, or 
Rotherhithe; or in going to ſee ſome 


at Chatham, or Portſmouth. So gaudy 
and fo clumſy Thy tawdrineſs won't 
do with Charlotte !—So fit thee down 
comented, Belford: although I think, 
in a whimſical way, as now, I men- 
tioned Charlotte to thee once before *. 
Yet would I fain ſecure thy morals too, 


if matrimony will do it. —Let me + 


ſee!—Now I have it. Hlas not the 
widow Lovick a daughter, or a niece? 
It is not every girl of fortune and fa- 
mily that will go to prayers with thee 
once or twice a day. But fince thou 
art for taking a wife to mortify with, 
what if thou marrieſt the widow her- 
ſelf ?—She will then have a double con- 
cern in thy converſion. You and the 
may !2te-a-tite paſs many a comfort- 
able winter's evening together, com- 
paring experiences, as the good folks 
call them. TC, 
I am ſerious, Jack, faith Tam. And 
I would have thee take it into thy wiſe 
conkderation, 5 


R. L. 


Mr. Belford returns a very ſerious 
anſwer to the preceding letter; 
which appears not. | 

In it, he moſt heartily wiſhes that 
he had withſtood Mr. Lovelace, 
whatever had been the conſe- 
quence, in deſigns ſo elaborately 
| baſe and ungrateful, and ſo long 
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lady whoſe merit and innocence 


entitled her to the protection of 
every man who had the eaſt pre- 


tences to the title of a gentleman; 
and who deſerved to be even the 


his falſe notions of honour te his 
friend, on this head; and recol- 
lects what the divine lady, as he 


* calls her, ſaid to him on this very 


N 


ſubject, as related by himſelf in 
his letter to Lovelace, No. LXXI. 
Vol. VI. to which Lovelace alſo 
both inſtigator and accuſer) re- 
ers, and to his own regret and 
ſname on the occaſion. He diſ- 
tinguiſhes, however, between an 
irreparable injury intended to a 
CLARISSA, and one deſigned to 
ſuch of the ſex, as ee en by 
their weal-neſs and indiſcretion to 
their own fall, and thereby enti- 
tle themſelves to a large ſhare of 
the guilt which accompanies the 
crime, | | | 


He offers not, he ſays, to palliate or 


extenuate the crimes he himſelf 
has been guilty of: but laments, 
for Mr. Lovelace's own ſake, that 
he gives him, with fo ludicrous 
and vnconceined an air, ſuch ſo- 
lemn and uſeful leſſons and warn- 
ings. Nevertheleſs, he reſolves 
to make it his whole endeavour, 
he tells him, ts render them effi- 
cacious to himſelf: and ſhould 
think himſelf but too happy, if 
he ſhall be enabled to ſet him ſuch 
an example, as may be a means to 
bring about the reformation of a 
man ſo dear to him as he has al- 
ways been, from the firſt of their 
acquaintance; and who is capa- 
ble of thinking ſo rightly and 
deeply; though at preſent to ſuch 
little purpoſe, as to make his very 
knowledge add to his condemna- 
tion. | 


LETTER LIX, 


| DEN... 
= THURSDAY), SEPT. 21. 
FA IVE me leave, dear Sir, to ad- 
'F drefs myſelf to you in a very ſe- 


rious and ſolemp manner, on à ſubject of the dear lady's poſthumous letters 


2c © @#CLARISSA | 
and ſteadily purſued, againſt a 
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that I muſt not, cannot, diſpenſe with; 
as I promiſed the divine lady, that 1 
would do every-thing in my power to 


prevent that further miſchief of which 


ſhe was ſo very apprehenſive. | 
I will not content myſelf with gif. 
tant hints. Tt is with very great con. 
cern that I have juſt now heard of a 
declaration which you are ſaid to have 
made to your relations at Harlowe 
Place; That you will not reſt till you 
have avenged your couſin's wrongs up. 
on Mr. Lovelace. 3 TA 
Far be it from me to offer to, defend 
the unhappy man, or even unduly to 
extenuate his crime! But yet I muſt 
ſay, that the family, by their perſecu- 
tions of the dear lady at firſt, and by 
their implacab leneſs afterwards, ought, 
at lea, to ſhare the blame with him, 
There is even great reaſon to believe, 
that a lady of ſuch a religious turn, 
her virtue neither to be ſurprized nor 
corrupted, her will inviolate, would 
have got over a mere F © dmg injury; 
eſpecially as he would have done all 
that was in his power to repair it; and 
as, from the application of 
mily in his favour, and other circum- 
ſtances attending his ſincere and volun- 
tary offer, the lady might have conde- 
ſcended, with greater glory to herſelf, 
than if he had never offended. _ 
When I have the pleaſure of feeing 
you next, J will acquaint you, Sir, 
with all the circumſtances of this me- 
lancholy ſtory; from which you will 
ſee, that Mr, Lovelace was extremely 
ill treated at firſt, by the whole family, 
this admirable lady excepted. This 
exception, I know, heightens his 
crime: but as his principal intention 
was but to try her virtue; and that he 
became ſo earneſt a ſuppliant to her for 


marriage; and as he has ſuffered ſo de- 


plorably in the loſs of his reaſon, for 
not having it in his power to repair her 
wrongs; I preſume to hope that much 


is to be pleaded againſt uch a reſolutien 


as you are ſaid to have made. I will 
read to you at the ſame time ſome paſ- 


| ſages from letters of his; two of which 


(one but this moment received) wil 
convince you, that the unhappy man, 
who is but now recovering his intel- 


lects, needs no greater puniſhment 


than what he has from his own reflec» 
1 have juſt no read over the copies 


1 ſend 


all his fa- 
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rected for Mr, Lovelace; which I re- 


ſerve till J have the pleaſure of ſeeing. 
ou. Let me entreat you to read once. 


more that written to yourſelf; and that 
to her brother“; which latter I now 
ſend you; as they are in point to the 
preſent ſubject. | 


. 


Such, at leaſt, 18 the effect they have 


upon me, that I hope I ſhall never be 


provoked to draw my ſword again in a 
private quarrel. _ | 
To the weight theſe muſt needs have 
upon you, let me add, that the unhap- 
py man has given<no zezv occaſion of 
offence, ſince your viſit to him at Lord 
M.'s, when you was ſo well ſatisfied 
of his intention to atone for his crimes, 
that you yourſelf urged to your dear 
couſin her forgiveneſs of him. | 
Let me alſo (though I preſume to 
hope there is no need, when you coolly 
conſider every-thing) remind you of 
your own promiſe to your geparting 
couſin; relying upon_which, her laſt 
moments were the eaſier. 


Reflect, my dear Colonel Morden, 


that the f ee injury was to her: her 


family all have a ſhare in the cauſe: 
he forgives it: why ſhould we not en- 
deavour to imitate what we admire? 

Lou aſked me, Sir, when in town, 
if a brave man could be a premedi- 


tatedly baſe one Generally ſpeaking, 
I believe bravery and baſeneſs are in- 


compatible. But Mr. Lovelace's cha- 
raſter, in the inſtance before us, affords 
a proof of the truth of the common ob- 
ſervation, that there is no general rule 
but has it's exceptions: for England, I 
believe, as gallant a nation as it is deem- 
ed to be, has not in it a braver ſpirit than 
his; nor a man who has a greater ſkill 
at his weapons; nor more calmneſs with 
2 | | | | 
I mention not this with a thought 
thatit can affe& Colonel Morden; who, 


if he be not witheld by sUPERIOR 


MOTIVES, as well as influenced b 
thoſe I have remindedhim of, will tell 
me, that this ſkill, and this bravery, 
will make him the more worthy of be- 
. upon by him. 

Jo theſe SUPERIOR motives then I 
refer myſelf: and with the greater con- 
dence; as a purſuit ending in blood 
would not, at this time, have the plea 


o Y : 


I think, Sir, they are unanſwerable. 


account. 


: s See Letter XKXXII. 
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ir, for the ſake of my 
executorial duty and promiſe, keẽping g, 
in eye the dear lady's perſonal inſunctim i; 
as well as written, will, entorced: by 
letters poſthumous. . Every article df 
which (ſolicitous as we bith are to ſee 
it duly performed) ſhe would have diſ- 
penſed with, rather than farther miſ- 
chief ſhould happen on her account. 
J am, dear Six, your aſfectionate and 
faithful ſervant, | | 3 
8 J. BELFORD., -© 


The following is the poſthumous letter 
to Colonel Morden, referred to in 
the above. | 


LETTER . 
$UPERSCRIBED, 


TO MY BELOVED COUSIN WILLIAM 
MORDEN, ESG. 


To BE DELIVERED AFTER MY DEATH, 


MY DEAREST COUSIN, | 
S it is uncertain, from my preſent 
weak ſtate, whether, if living, I 
may be in a condition to receive as I 
ought the favour you intend me of a 
viſit, when you come to London, I 
take this opportunity to return you, 
while able, the humble acknowledg- 
ments of a grateful heart, for all your 
goodneſs to me from childhood till now: 
and more particularly for your preſent 
kind interpoſition in my favour God 
Almighty for ever bleſs you, dear Sir, 
for the kindneſs you endeavoured ta 
procure for me! 3 
One principal end of my writing to 
you in this ſolemn manner, is, to 
of you, which I do with the utme 
earneſtneſs, that when you come to hear 
the particulars of my ſtory, you will 
not ſuffer active reſentment to take 
place in your generous breaſt on my 


Remember my dear couſin, that ven · 
geance is God's province, and he has 


702 undertaken 
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undertaken to repay it; nor will you, 
I hope, invade that province; —eſpe - 
- cally as there is no neceſſity for you to 
attempt to vindicate my fame; ſince the 
offender himſelf, (before he is called 
upon) has ſtood forth, and offered to 
do me all the juſtice that you could have 


_ greater than that of herſelf, 
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extorted from him, had I lived: and 


when your own perſon may be endan- 


gered by running an equal riſque with a 


_ guilty man. 
Duelling, Sir, I need not tell you, 
who have adorned a publick character, 


is not only an uſurpation of the divine 


| prerogative; but it is an inſult upon 


magiſtracy and good government. Tis 
an impious act. Tis an attempt to 
take away a life that ought not to de- 
pend upon a private ſword: an act, 
the conſequence of which is to hurry a 
ſoul (all it's fins upon it's head) into 


perdition; endangering that of the poor 


triumpher—Since neither intend to give 
to the other that chance, as I may call 


it, for the divine mercy, in an oppor- 
tunity for repentance, which each pre- 


fumes to hope for himſelf. 

Seek not then, I beſeech you, Sir, to 
aggravate my fault, by- a purſuit of 
blood, which muſt neceſſarily be deemed 
a conſequence of that fault, Give not 


the unhappy man the merit (were you 


aſſuredly to be the victor) of falling by 
your hand. At preſent he is the per- 
fidious, the ungrateful deceiver; but 
will not the fee of his life, and 


the probable loſs of his ſoul, be a dread- 


ful expiation for having made me mi- 


ſerable for a few months only, and. 


through that miſerv, by the divine fa- 
vour, happy to all eternity ? 


In ſuch a caſe, my couſin, where 
ſhall the evil ſtop? And who ſhall 


avenger? | | 

Let the poor man's conſcience, then, 
dear Sir, avenge me. He will 4 day 
find puniſhment more than enough from 


avenge on you? - And who on your 


that. Leave him to the chance of re- 
| e If the Almighty will give 


im time for it, why ſhould you deny 


it him?—Let him till be the guilty ag- 


greſſor; and let no-one ſay, Clariſſa 
Harlowe is now amply revenged in his 


Fall; or, in the caſe of yours, (which 
Heaven avert!) that her fault, inſtead 


of deing buried in the grave, is per- 
petuated,. 


and aggravated, by a loſsfar x 
2 me with ethers occaſionally. 
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Often, Sir, has the wore guilty been 
the vanquiſher of the Jeſs. An Earl 
of Shrewſbury, in the reign of Charles 
IT. as I have read, endeavouring to re. 
venge the greateſt injury that man can 
do to man, met with his death at Barn 
Elms, from the hand of the ignoble 
duke who had vilely difhonovred him, 


Nor can it be thought an unequal diſ. 


penfation, were it generally to happen, 
that the uſurper of the divine preroga. 
tive ſhould be puniſhed for his pre. 
ſumption by the man whom he ſought 
to deſtroy, and who, however previ. 
ouſly criminal, is put, in this caſe, 
upon a neceſſary act of ſelf-defence, 

May Heaven protect you, Sir, in all 


your ways; and, once more I pray, re- 


ward you for all your kindneſs to me! 
A kindneſs ſo worthy of your heart, 
and ſo exceedingly grateful to mine: 
that of ſeeking to make peace, and to 
reconcile parents to a onee beloved child; 
uncles to a niece late their favourite; 
and a brother and ſiſter to a ſiſter whom 
once they thought not unworthy of that 
tender relation. A kindneſs ſo greatly 
preferable to the vengeance of a mur- 
dering ſword. | | 


Be a comforter, dear Sir, to my ho. 


noured parents, as you have been to 
me; and may we, through the divine 
oodneſs to us both, meet in that bleſ- 
ed eternity, into which, as I humbly 


truſt, I ſhall have entered when you 


read this! | 

So prays, and to her lateſt hour will 
pray, my dear couſin Morden, py 
friend, my guardian, but aot my .aven- 
ger [Dear Sir! remember that!] 
Your ever aſfectionate and obliged 


CLARISSA HARLOWI. 


LETTER LIXI. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BBLs | 


FORD, ESQ. 
* gs 
SATURDAY, SEPT» 23. 
DEAR SIR 


| very ſorry that any-thing you 


have heard I have ſaid ſhould give 
you uneaſineſs. ; | 
I am. obliged to you for the letters 
ou have communicated to me; anc 
Rill further for your promiſe to favour 
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All that relates, to my dear couſin I 
mall be glad to ſee, be it from whom 
it will, 992: 24 3 
leave to your own diſcretion, what 
may or may not be proper for Miſs 
Howe to ſee from a pen ſo free as 
mine. | | . 
Iadmire her ſpirit, Were ſhe a man, 
do you think, Sir, be, at this time, 
would have your advice to take upon 
ſuch a ſubje& as that upon. which you 
write ? | | 
Fear not, however, that your com- 
munications ſhall put me upon an 
meaſures that otherwiſe I ' ſhould not 
have taken. The wickedneſs, Sir, is 
of ſuch a-nature, as admits not of ag- 
gravation. | | 
Vet I do aſſure you, that I have not 
made any reſolutions that will be a tie 
upon me. 


I have indeed expreſſed myſelf with 


vehemence upon the occaſion, Who 


could forbear to do ſo? But it is not 
my way to reſolve in matters of mo- 
ment, till opportunity brings the exe- 


cution of my purpoſes within my reach. 


We ſhall fee by what manner of ſpirit 
this young man will be actuated, on his 
recovery. If he continue to brave and 
defy a La which he has ſo irrepara- 


bly injured—If—But reſolutions. de- 


pacing upon future contingencies are 
deſt left to future determination, as I 
juſt now hinted. | 


Mean time, I will own, that I think 


my couſin's arguments unanſwerable. 
No good man but muſt be influenced by 
them,-But, alas! Sir, who zs good? 
As to your arguments; I hope you 
will believe me, when I aſſure you, as 
I'now do, that your opinion, and your 
reaſonings, have, and will always have, 
great and deſerved weight with me: 
and that J reſpe& you ſill more than I 
did, if poſſible, for your expoſtula- 
tions in ſupport of my. couſin's pious 
injunctions to me. ey come from 
Jou, Sir, with the greateſt propriety, 
as. her executor and repreſentative; and 
likewiſe as you are a man of huma. 
nity, and a well-wiſſier to both par- 
ties. | 
I am not exempt from violent paſ- 
hons, Sir, any more than your friend; 
but then I hope they, are only, capable 
of. being raiſed by other peoples inſo- 
lence, and not by My own arxrogance. If 
ever Jam ſtimulated by my imperfections 
and my reſentments to a& againſt my 
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judgment, and my coulin's inju 


ome ſuch reflections as theſe at fol: b 
low, will run away with my reaſon. 
Indeed they are always preſent with 

| Wc. 


me. 


pointment; who came over with 
the hope of paſſing the remainder 


of my days in the converſation of 


a kinſwoman ſo beloved; and to 


whom have a double relation, as 


her coufin and truſtee, 


Then I reflect, too, too often, per- I 


_ haps, for my engagements to her 
in her laſt hours, that the dear 
creature could only forgive for 
 berſelf. She, no doubt, is happy: 
but who ſhall forgive for a whole 


family, in all it's branches made 
miſerable for their lives ? 


That the more faulty her friends | 


were as to her, the more enormous 


his ingratitude, and the more in- 


excuſeable = What, Sir! was it 
not enough, that ſhe ſuffered what 
ſhe did for him, but the barbarian 
muſt make her ſuffer for her ſuffer - 
ings for his ſake *—Paſſion makes 
me expreſs this weakly: paſſion 
refuſes the aid of expreſſion ſome- 


times, where the propriety of a re- | 
ſentment prima facie declares ex- 


preſſion to be needleſs. I leave it 


to you, Sir, to give this reflection 
it's due force. 


That the author of this diffuſive miſ. 
chief perpetrated it premeditated - 


ly, wantonly, in the gaiety of his 
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In the. firſt place; my own diſap- 


heart To try my couſin, ſay you, 


Sir?—To try the virtue of a Cla- 
riſſa, Sir! — Has the then given 
him any cauſe to doubt her virtue? 
t could x0t be.-If he avers 
that ſhe did, I am indeed called 
vpon—But Iwill have patience. 


That he carried her, as now it ap- 


ears, to a vile brothel, purpoſel 
* put her out of all La . 
ſource; himſelf out of the reach 
of all humane remorſe: and that, 
finding her proof againſt all the 
common arts of deluſion, baſe and 
uvnmanluy arts were there uſed: to 
effect his wicked purpoſes. Once 
dead, the injured ſaint, an her will, 
ſays, he has ſeen ber. | 
That I could not know this, when I 
ſaw him at M. Hall: that, the ob- 
ject' of his attempts conſidered, I 
could not ſuppole there was ſuch 
| a monſter 
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a monſter breathing as he; that it 
was natural for me to impute her 
_ refuſal of him rather to tranſitory 


reſentment, to conſciouſneſs of hu 


man frailty, and mingled doubts 
of the ſincerity of his offers, than 
to villainies, which had given the 
irreverſible blow, and had at that 


inſtant brought her down to the 


tes of death, which in a very 
ew days incloſed her. „ 


That he is a man of defiance: a man 
who thinks to awe every- one by 


his inſolent darings, and by his 
2 to ſuperior courage and 
tkill. 


That, diſgrace as he is to his name, 


and to the character of a gentle- 
man, the man would not want 


merit, who, in vindication of the 
diſhonoured diſtinction, ſhould ex- 


punge and blot him out of the 
worthy liſt. | 
'That the injured family has a ſon, 
who, however unworthy of ſuch a 
fiſter, is of a temper vehement, un- 
| bridled, fiercez unequal therefore 
(as he has once indeed been found) 


to a contention with this man: 
the loſs of which ſon, by a violent 
death, on ſuch an occaſion, and 


' by a hand fo juſtly bated, would 


compleat the miſery of the whole 


family: 'and who, nevertheleſs, re- 
ſolves to call him to account, if I 
do not: his very miſbehawtiour per- 
haps to ſuch a ſiſter ſtimulating his 
erverſe heart to do her memory 
the more /ignal juſtice; though the 
attempt might be fatal to himſelf. 
Then, Sir, to be a witneſs, as I am 
every hour, to the calamity and 
diſtreſs of a family to which I am 


related; every-oneof whom, how- 
ever averſe to an alliance with him 
while it had not taken place, would 
no doubt have been ſoon recon- 
ciled to the admirable creature, 
had the man (to whom, for his fa- 
mily and fortunes, it was not a 
diſgrace to be allied) done her but 


common juſtice ! 
To ſee them hang their penſive heads; 


mope about, ſhunning one another; 


though formerly never uſed to meet 
but to rejoice in each other; af- 
flicting themſelves with refle&ions, 
that the laſt time they reſpectively 
ſaw the dear creature, it was here, 
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or chere, at ſuch a place, in ſuck 


an attitude; and could they have 


thought that it would have been 


the aft ? —Every- one of them re. 
viving inſtances of her excellences 
that will for a long time make their 


very bleſſings a curſe to them 


Her cloſet, her 1 cabinet, 
1 


given up to me to disfurniſh, in 
order to anſwer (now 700 late oblig- 
ing !) the legacies bequeathed; un. 
able themſelves -to enter them; 
and even making uſe of leſs con- 
venient back ſtairs, that they may 
avoid paſſing by the doors of her 
apartment! | 


Her parlour locked up; the walks, 


the retirements, the ſummer-houſe 
in which ſhe delighted, and in 
which ſhe uſed to purſue her charm- 
ing works; that, in particular, 
from which ſhe went to the fatal 
interview, ſhunned, or hurried by, 
or over! | 


Her perfections, nevertheleſs, called 
up to remembrance, and enume- 


rated: incidents and graces, un- 


| heeded before, or paſſed over in the 


groupe of her numberleſs perfec- 
tions, now brought into notice, 


and dwelt upon! | 
The very ſervants allowed to expa- 
tiate upon theſe praiſeful topicks 


to their principals! Even eloquent 


in their praiſes! The diſtreſſed 


principals liſtening and weeping! . 
hen to ſee them break in upon 
the zealous applauders, by their 


_ impatience and remorſe, and throw 


abroad their helpleſs hands, and 
exclaim; then again to ſee them 
liſten to hear more of her praiſes, 


and weep again—They even en- 


1 


couraging the ſervants to repeat 
how they uſed to be ſtopt by 
ſtrangers to aſk after her, and by 
thoſe who knew her, to be told of 
ſome new inſtances to her honour 
— How aggravating all this! 

n dreams they ſee her, and deſire to 
ſee her: always an angel, and ac- 
companied by angels : always clad 
in robes of light: always endea- 
vouring to comfort them, who de- 
clare, that they ſhall never more 
know comfort! 


What an example ſhe ſet! How ſhe 


indited! How ſhe drew! How ſhe 


wrought! How ſhe talked! Ham | 
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ſhe ſung! How ſhe played! Her 

voice, Baſſet Her accent, har- 

Wars. 5 
Her converſation how inſtructive! 
ho ſought after! The delight of 
| rſons of all ages, of both ſexes, 
of all ranks! Yet how humble, 


how condeſcending! Never were 


dignity and humility ſo illuſtri- 
ouſly mingled! 3 | 
At other times, how generous, how 
noble, how charitable, how judi- 
cious in her charities! In every 
action laudable! In every attitude 
attractive! In every appearance, 
whether full:dreſſe4, or in the 
houſewife's more humble garb, 
equally elegant, and equally love- 
ly! Like or reſembling Miſs Cla- 
riſſa Harlowe, they now remember 
to be a praiſe denoting the higheſt 


degree of excellence, with every- 


one, whatever perſon, action, or 
rank, ſpoken of. The deſireable 
daughter; the obliging kinſwo- 
man; the affectionate ſiſter, (all 
envy now ſubſided!) the faithful, 
the warm friend; the affable, the 


kind, the benevolent miſtreſs !— 


Not one fault remembered! All 
their ſeverities called cruelties : 

_ mutually accuſingeach other; each 
him and herſelf; and all to raiſe 
ber character, and torment them- 
/ VVV 
Such, Sir, was the angel, of whom 
the vileſt of men has deprived the world! 
You, Sir, who know more of the bar- 


barous machinations. and practices of 


this ſtrange man, can help me to ſtill 
more jnflaming reaſons, were they need- 
ed, why a man not perfect, may ſtand 


excuſed to the generality of the world, 


if he ſhould purſue his vengeance; and 


the rather, as through an abſence of 


x years, (high as juſt report, and the 
8 her early youth from child- 
hood, had raiſed her in his eſteem) he 


could not till now know one half of | 


er excellences— Till now! that we 
have loſt, for ever loſt, the admirable 
creature! ah bag Bla. 8 
But I will force myſelf from the ſub- 
ject, after I have repeated that I have 
not yet made any reſolutions that can 
bind me, Whenever I do, I ſhall be 
lad they may be ſuch as may merit the 
— of your approbation. 
TI ſend you back the copies of the 
Pkhumons letters. I fee the huma; 
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nity of your purpoſe, in the tranſmiſ- 
ſion, of them to me; and I thank you 
moſt heartily for it. I preſume, that 


it is owing to the ſame Jaudable con- 


fideration, that you kept back the copy 
of that to the wicked man himſelf, 
I intend to wait upon Miſs Howe in 
erſon with the diamond-ring, and ſuch 


other of the effects bequeathed to her as 
are here. I am, Sir, your moſt faith" 


Ful and obliged ſervant, 


Mr. Belford, in his anſwer to this 
letter, farther enforces the lady's 
dying injunctions; and rejoices that 
the colonel has made no vindiftive 


_ reſolutions; and hopes every thing 


from his prudence and conſideration, 


and. from his promiſe given to the 


dying lady. 
He 242 to the ſeeing him in town on 


account of the dreadful ends of two 


e the greateſt criminals in his cou- 
in's affair. This,” ſays he, to- 

- © vpether with Mr. Lovelace's diſ- 
© order of mind, looks as if Pro- 

© vidence had already taken the 

« puniſhment of theſe unhappy 

« wretches into it's own hands.” 
He defires the colonel will give him a 
day's notice of bis comi ig to town, 
left otherwiſe he may be abſent at 


the time—This he does, though be 


tells him not the reaſon, with a 
view to prevent a meeting between 
him and Mr. Lovelace; who might 
be in town (as be apprehended) 


* 


go abroad. 


about the ſame time, in bis way to 


LETTER LxII. 


COLONEL MORDEN, TO JOHN BEL- 
| "FORE, ES: 
DEAR SIR, TUESDAY, 8EPT.26, 
I Cannot help congratulating myſelf 
as well as you, that we have already 
got through with the family every arti- 


cle of the will , where they have any con- 


Cern. 


'You left me a diſcretional power, in 


many inſtances and, in purſuance of 
it, I have had my dear couſin's perſonal 
jewels valued, and will accoynt to you 
For them, at the higheſt price, When I 
come to town, as well 40 Foe other mat- 


ters 
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ters that you ware pleaſed to entruſt to of the mind, that man or woman can be 


| yo 
my management. employed in.] Both generous. Hi ob 
Theſe fewels-1 have preſented to my in . therefore” e bur C ha 
| couſin Dolly Hervey, in acknowledg- pendence each on the other, that fre. in 
ment of her love to the dear departed. quently deſtroys the familiarity which w/ 
I have told Mifs Howe of this; and is the cement of friendſhip. Both ex. he 
me is as well pleaſed with what I have celling in different ways, in which nei. 
done, as if ſne had been the purchaſer ther ſought to envy the other. Both 0 
of them herſelf. As that young lady bleſſed with clear and diſtinguiſhing BC 
has jewels of her own, ſhe could only faculties; with ſolid fenſe; and from 10 
have wiſhed to purchaſe theſe becauſe their firſt intimacy, [I have many of Ve 
they were her beloved friend's.— The my lights, Sis, from Mrs. Norton] each bn 
grandmother's jewels are alſo valued; feeing ſomething in the other to fear, fe 
and the money will be paid me for you, as well as to lowe; yet making it an in. (1 
to be carried to the uſes of the will.” diſpenſable condition of their friend. hi 
_ by gene- ſhip, each to tell the other of her fail. 1 
ral conſent, to enter upon her office as ings; and to be thankful for the free. b, 
Houſekeeper at The Grove. But it is dom taken. One by nature gentle; the d 
my opinion, that ſhe will not be long other made fo, by her love and admira. 7 
on this ſide Heaven. ion of her exalted friend Impoſſible c 
I waited upon Miſs Howe myſelf, as that there could be a friendſhip better 1 
I told you I would, with what was be- calculated for duration. | | h 
queathed to her and her mother. You I muſt, however, take the liberty to 1 
will not be diſpleaſed, perhaps, if I blame Miſs Howe for her behaviour to t 
make a few obſervations with regard to Mr. Hickman.” And I infer from it h 
that young lady, fo dear to my beloved that even women of ſenſe. are not to be * 
couſin „ as you have not a perſonal ac- truſted with power. : c 
uamtance with hef. By the way, I am ſure I need not de- { 
There never was a firmer and nobler fire you not to communicate to this fer- l 
friendſhip in women, than that between vent young lady the liberties I take with ; 
my dear couſin and Mifs Howe, to her character. | 
which this wretched man has given a I dare ſay, my coufin could not ap- 
eriod. | | prove of Miſs Howe's behaviour to this | 


Friendſhip, generally ſpeaking, Mr. gentleman : a behaviour which is talked 
| Belford, is too fervent a flame for fe- of by as many as know Mr. Hickman 
male minds to manage: a light, that and ber. Can a wiſe young lady be | 

but in few of their hands burns ſteady, eafy under ſuch cenſure? She muft | 

and often hurries the ſex into flight and know it. dhe 3 
abſurdity. Like other extremes, it is Mr. Hickman is really a very worthy 

hardly ever durable. Marriage, which man, Every -· body ſpeaks well of him, 

is the higheſt ſtate of friendſhip, gene- But he is pentle-dil poſitioned, and he 

rally abſorbs the moſt vehement friend- adores Miſs Howe; and love admits 

ſhips of female to female; apglat v/he- not of an air of even due dignity to the 

ther the wedlock be happy, or not. object of it. Yet will Mr. Hickman 

What female mind is capable of two hardly ever get back the reins he has 

Fervent apes +9 at the ſame time? yielded up; unleſs ſhe, by carrying too 
This I mention as a general obſerva- far the power of which ſhe ſeems at 

tion: but the friendſhip that ſubſiſted preſent too ſenſible, ſhould, when ſhe 

between theſe two ladies affords a re- whe no favours to confer which he has 

markable exception to it: which I ac- not a right to demand, provoke him to 

count for from thoſe qualities and at- throw off the too heavy yoke. And 

tainments in both, which, were they ſhould he do ſo, and then treat her with 

more common, would furniſh more ex- negligence, Miſs Howe, of all the wo- 
 ceptions ſtill in fayour of the ſex. men 1 will be the leaſt able to 

Both had an exlgrged, and even a li- ſupport herſelf under it. She will then 
| beral education: both had minds thirſt- be nere unhappy than the ever made 
if ing after virtuous knowledge: great him: for a man whois uneaſy at home, 
| | readers both: great writers — [And can divert himſelf abroad; which 4 
| 


garly familiar writing 1 take to be one woman cannot ſo eaſily do, without 
of the greateſt openers and improyers ſcandal,-Permit ine tq take _ 
FO | notice; 
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notice, as to Miſs Howe; that it is very 
9 4 to me, that ſhe has, by her 
baughty behaviour to this worthy man, 
inyolved berfelf in, one difficulty, from 
which ſhe knows not how to extricate 
herſelf with that grace which accom- 
anies all her actions. She intends to 
— Mr, Hickman. I believe ſhe does 
not diſlike him. And it will coſt her 
no. ſmall pains to deſcend from the ele- 
vation ſhe has climbed to. 3 15 
Another inconvenience ſhe will ſuf- 
fer from her having taught every-body 
(for ſhe is above diſguiſe) to think, by 
her treatment of Mr. Hickman, much 
more meanly.of bim than be deſerwves to 
be thought of. And muſt /be not ſuffer 
diſhonour in his diſhonour? 
Mrs. Howe is much diſturbed at her 
daughter's behaviour to the gentleman, 
Ke 18 very deſervedly a favourite of 
hers. But [another failing in Miſs 
Howe] her mother has not all the au- 
thority with her that a mother ought'to 
have, Miſs Howe is indeed a woman 
of fine ſenſe; but it requires a high 
degree of good underſtanding, as well 
as a ſweet and gentle diſpoſition of 
mind, and great diſcretion, in a child, 
when grown up, to let it be ſeen, that 
the mingles reverence with her love, to 
à parent, who has talents viſibly infe- 
rior to her . mm. 
Miſs Howe is open, generous, noble. 
The mother has not any of her fine 
qualities. Parents, in order to preſerve 
their childrens veneration for them, 
ſhould take great care not to let them 
ſee any-thing in their conduct, or be- 
aviour, or principles, which they them- 
ſelyes would not approve of in others. 
Me. Hickman has, however, this 
conſideration to comfort himſelf with, 
that the ſame vivacity by which he ſuf- 
ſers, makes Miſs Howe's own mother, 
at times, equally. ſenfible. And as he 
ſiees enough of this beforehand, he will 
have more reaſon to blame himſelf. than 
the lady, ſhould ſhe prove as lively a 
wife, as ſhe was mT for havin 
continued his addrefles, and ea 
ber, againſt ſuch threatening appear- 
+: There. is alſo another circumſtance 
which goodsvatured. men who engage 
ward to wa leaſure; a circumſtance 
which gen 155 lowers the ſpirits of the 
ladies, and domeflicates them, as I a 
null itt and which, as lt will bring thoſe 
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of Mr, Hickman and Miſs Howe nearer 
to a par, that worthy. gentleman mill 
have daub reaſon, when it happens, td 
congratulate himſelf upp it. "OY 
But, after all, 1 ſee that there is 
ſomething ſo charmingly brilliant and 
frank in Miſs Howe's Jolie: ale 
though at preſent, viſibly. overclouded 
by grief, n is impoſſible not to 
love her, even for her failings. She 


may, and I hope ſhe will, make Mr. 


Hickman an obliging wife. And if ſha 
does, ſhe. will 3355 additional merit 
with me; ſince ſhe cannot be apprehen⸗ 
ſive of check or e eee One | 
therefore, by her gemero/ity, and 


Lb 
dence, lay an obligation upon her boſe 


band, by the performance of what is ng 
more than er Guys EO en * 
Her mother both [owes and fears her. 
Yet is Mrs. Howe alſo a woman o 
vivacity, and ready enough, I dare ſay 
to cry out when he is pained, - But, 
alas! the has, 4s I hinted above, weak- 
ened ber authority by the narrowneſs of 
J 2 5 n 
Vet once ſhe praiſed her daughter to 
me with ſo much warmth for the gene 
roſity of her ſpirit, that had I not known 
the old lady's character, I ſhould have 


thought her generous herſelf: And yet 


I have always obſerved, that people 
even of narrow. tempers are ready to 
probe generous ones: - And thus have 


I accounted for it; that ſuch periong 


generally find it to their purpoſe, that 
all the world ſhould be operi-mitded 
but themſelves, l 
The old lady applied herſelf to me, 
to urge to the young one the contents. 
of the will, in order to haſten her to fix 


a day for her marriage but defired that 
* would not let Miſs Howe know that 
e did. 5 


I took the liberty upon it to tell Miſe 
Howe, that I hoped that her part of a 
will, ſo ſoon, and ſo punctually, in al- 
moſt all it's other articles, fulfilled, 
would not be the only one that would 

Her anſwer was, She would conſider 
of it: and made me a curtſey with ſuch 
an air, as ſhewed me, that ſhe though 
me more out of my ſphere, than I coul 
allow her to think me, had I been per- 
mitted to argue the point with her. 

I found Miſs Howe and her own ſer- 
vant · maid in deep moutning. This, it 
ſeems, had occaſioned a great debate at 
firſt between. her mother and her. Her 

7 F mother 
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mother had the words of the will on her 
fide; and Mr, Hickman's intereſt in 
Her view; her daughter having ſaid, 
that ſhe would wear it for ſix months 
at leaſt, But the young lady carried 
her point—* Strange," ſaid ſhe, if I, 
- © who ſhall mourn the heavy, the irre- 
'© parable loſs to the laſt hour of my 
0 ifs, ſhould not ſhew my concern to 
© the world for a few months! 
Mr. Hickman, for his part, was fo 
far from vttering an oppoſing word on 
his occaſion, that, on the very day that 
Miſs Howe put on hers, he waited on 
her in a new ſuit of mourning, as for a 
near relation. His ſervants and equi- 
page made the ſame reſpectful appear- 
nes. 


Whether the mother was conſulted 


by him in it, I cannot ſay; but the 
daughter knew nothing of it, till ſhe 
faw him in it: ſhe looked at him with 
furprize, and aſked him, For whom he 
mourned ? 5 | . 
The dear, and ever-dear, Miſs Har- 

4 lowe,? he ſaid. 5 | 
She was at a loſs, it feems—At laſt— 
All the world ought to mourn for 


my Clariffa,* ſaid ſhe; © but whom, 
© man,* [that was her whimſical ad- 


dreſs to him] © thinkeſt thou to oblige 
© by this appearance?“ BE i 
© It is more than appearance, Ma- 
© dam. I love not my own ſiſter, worthy 
© as ſhe is, better than I loved Miſs 
© Clariſſa Harlowe. I oblige yſelf by 
© it, And if I diſoblige not you, that 
js all I wiſh.” | 55 
She ſurveyed him, I am told, from 
head to foot. She knew not, at firſt, 
Whether to be angry or pleaſed. — At 
length, © I thought at firſt,” ſaid ſhe, 
© that you might have a bolder and 
© freer motive—But, (as my mamma 
© ſays) you may be a well-meaning 
© man, though generally alittle wrong- 
© headed — However, as the world is 
© cenſorious, and may think us nearer 
of kin than T would have it ſuppoſed, 
© I muſt take care, that I am not ſeen 
abroad in your company.“ | 
But let me add, Mr. Belford, that' 
if this compliment of Mr. Hickman (or 
this more than compliment, as I may 
well call it, ſince the worthy man ſpeaks 
not of my dear couſin without emotion) 
does not produce a ſhort day, I ſhall 
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think Miſs Howe has leſs 3 


= temper than I am willing to al 
er. | 
You will excuſe me, Mr. Belford, 
for the particularities which you in. 
vited and encourage td. 

Having now ſeen every-thing that 
relates to the will of my dear couſn 


ow 


brought to a defirable iſfue, I will & 


about making my own, . I ſhall folloy 
the dear creature's example, and gire 
my reaſons for every article, that then 


may be no room for after-contention, 


hat but a fear of death, a fear un. 
worthy of a creature who knows that 
he muſt one day as ſurely die as he wat 
born, can hinder any-one from making 
ſuch a diſpoſition ? | HY 
I hope ſoon to pay my reſpetts to 
you in town. Mean time, I am, with 
great reſpect, dear Sir, your faithful and 
affettionate humble ſervant, 


Wm 5 Mo RDEN, 


LETTER LXIͤII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO MIS3 HOWE, 


J Do myſelf the honour to ſend you 


by this, according to my promiſe“, 
copies of the poſthumous letters writ- 
ten by your exalted friend. 


Theſe will be accompanied with other 


letters, particularly a copy of one from 
Mr. Lovelace, begun to be written on 
the 14th, and continued down to the 
18th+. You will ſee by it, Madam, 
the dreadful anguiſh that his ſpirits la- 
bour with, and his deep remorſe. 

Mr. Lovelace ſent for this letter 
back. I complied; but. J firſt took a 
copy of it. As I have not told him 
what I have done, ſo you will he pleaſed 
to forbear communicating of it to auy- 


body but Mr. Hickman. That gentle- | 
man's peruſal of it will be the ſame as 
if nobody but yourſelf faw it. 


One of the letters of Colonel Mor- 
den which I incloſe, you will obſerve, 
Madam, is only a copy f. The true 
reaſon for which, as I will ingenuovſly 
acknowledge, is, ſome free, but reſpeR- 
ful animadverſions which the co nel 


* See Page 1194, 119. Þþ See Letter LIII. t Yiz. The preceding. ha 
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has made upon your declining to carry 
into execution your-part of your dear 
friend's laſt requeſts, I have, there- 
fore, in reſpe& to that worthy gentle- 


man, (having a caution from him on 


that head) omitted thoſe parts. 

Will you allow me, Madam, how- 
ever, to tell you, that I myſelf could 
not have believed that my inimitable 
teltatrix's own Miſs Howe would have 
been the moſt backward in . 
ſuch a part of ker dear friend's la 


will, as is entirely in her own power to 


perform—E ſpecially, when that per- 
formance: would make one of the moſt 
deſerving men in England happy ; and 
whom, I preſume, ſhe propoſes to ho- 
nour with her hand. 5 

Excuſe me, Madam, I have a moſt 
ſincere veneration for you; and would 
not diſoblige you for the world. 

I will not preſume to make remarks 
on the letters I ſend you; nor upon the 
informations I have to give you of the 
dreadful end of two unhappy wretches, 
who were the greateſt criminals in the 
affair of your adorable friend. Theſe 
are the infamous Sinclair, and a perſon 
whom you h:ve read of, no doubt, in 
the letters of the charming innocent, by 
the name of Captain Tomlinſon. 

The wretched woman died in the ex- 
tremeſt tortures and deſpondency : the 
man from wounds got in defending 
himſelf in carrying on a contraband 


trade: both accuſing themſelves, in 


their laſt hours, for the parts they had 
ated againſt the moſt excellent of wo- 
men, as of the crime that gave them the 
deepeſt remorſe, _. | 

Give me leave to ſay, Madam, that 
if your compaſſion be not excited for the 


| Joe man 'who ſuffers ſo greatly from 


s own anguiſh of mind, as you will 
obſerve by his letter he does; and for 
the unhappy family, whoſe remorſe, as 
. will ſee by Colonel Morden's, is 
' deep; — your terror muſt, And yet I 


mall not wonder, if the juſt ſenſe of the when laid open, (as I preſume they ure 


in them) afford a proper warning to 


irreparable Joſs you have ſuſtained 
bardens a heart againſt pity, which, on 
a leſs extraordinary occaſion, would 


want it's principal grace, if it were not 


- compaſſionate. 


„Lam, Madam, with the greateſt re. 


ſpet̃t and gratitude, your moſt obliged 
aud. fait 1 humble. ſervant, 
ja. 


L 
Miss HOWE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
2 x 4-12 ESQ» . 7 
SH Ar. SEPT. 30. 
IJ Little thought Jever could have owed - 
A fo much obligation to any man, as 
you have laid me under. And yet 
what you have ſent me has almoſt bro- 
ken my heart, and ruined my eyes. 
I am ſurprized, though agreeably, 
that you have ſo ſoon, and ſo well, got 
over that part of the truſt you have en- 


| gaged in, which relates to the family, 


t may be preſumed, from the exits 
you mention of two of the infernal 
man's accomplices, that the thunder- 


bolt will not ſtop ſhort of the princi- 


pal. Indeed I have ſome pleaſure to 
think it ſeems rolling along towards 
the devoted head that has plotted all 
the miſchief. But let me, however, 
fay, that although I think Mr. Mor- 
den not altogether in'the wrong in his 
reaſons for reſentment, as he is the 
dear creature's kinſman and truſtee; 


yet I think you very much in the right 
in endeavouring to diſſuade him from 


it, as you are her executor, and act in 
purſuance of her earneſt requeſt. 
But what a letter is that of the in- 


fernal man! I cannot obſerve upon it. 


Neither can I, for very different rea- 


ſons, upon my dear creature's poſthu- 
mous letters; particularly on that to 
him. Oh! Mr. Belford! what num« 


'berleſs perfections died, when my Cla- 
riſſa drew her laſt breath 

If decency be obſerved in his letters; 
for I have not yet had patience to read 


above two or three of them, (beſides this 
| horrid one, which I return you incloſ- 
ed) I may ſome time hence be curious 
to look, by their means, into the hearts 


of wretches, which, though they muſt be 
the abhorrence of virtuous minds, will, 


thoſe who read them, and teach them 
to deteſt men of ſuch profligate charac- 
If your reformation be ſincere, you 
will not be offended that I do not ex- 


cept you on this occaſion.— And thus 
have I helped you to a criterion to try 
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By this letter of the wicked man it ĩs 
apparent, that there are ſtill wickeder 
women. But ſee what a guilty com- 
merce with the devils of your ſex will 


bring thoſe to, ,whaſe morals ye have 


ruinedl - For theſe women were once 
innocent: it was man that made them 
otherwiſe, The firſt bad man, perhaps, 
threw them upon worſe men: thoſe up- 
on ſtill worſe; till they commenced de- 
vils incarnate. The height of avicked- 


eſs, or of ſhame, is not arrived at all at 


once, as I have ſomewhere heard ob- 
ſerved. BP m_ | 
But this man, this monſter rather, 
for him to curſe theſe women, and to 
curſe the dear creature's family, (im- 
placable as the latter were) in order to 
Lotion a burden he voluntarily took 
up, and groans under, is mearreſs add- 
of to wickedneſs: and in vain will he 
one day find his Jow plea of ſharing 
with her friends, and with thoſe common 
ewretches, a guilt which will be ad- 
Judged him as all his qwn; though they 
too may meet with their. puniſhment: 


as it is evidently begun; in the fir, in 


their inęffectual reproaches of one ano- 
ther; in the ſecond—as you have told 


me. "Ty 

IJ huis letter of the abandoned wreteh 
J have not ſhewn to any - body; not even 
to Mr. Hickman; for, Sir, I muſt tell 


you, I do not as yet think it the ſame 


thing as only ſeeing it myſelf. 

Mr. Hickman, like the reſt of his 

ſex, would grow upon indulgence. 
One diſtinctipn from me would make 

him pay two to himſelf. Inſolent creep- 
ers, or encroachers, all of you! to ſhew 
any of you a favour to-day, you would 
expect it as a right to-morrow, 


J am, as you ſee, very open and ſin- 


rere with you; and deſign in another 
letter to be ſtill more ſo, in anſwer to 
your call, and Colonel Morden's call, 
Upon me, in a point that concerns me 
to explain myſelf upon to my beloyed 
creature's executor, and to the colonel, as 
her only tender and only aporthy relation. 
I cannot but highly applaud Colo- 
nel Morden for his genęroſity to Miſs 
Polly Hervey, S | 
Q that he had arrived time enough to 
fave my inimitable friend from the ma- 


chinations af the vileſt of men, andfrom 
the enyy and malice of the moſt ſelfiſh 


and implacahle of brothers and ſiſters! 
IF © © ANNA Howe, 


CLARISSA HARLOWE. 


LETTER LXV. 
Miss HOWE, TO JOHN BELFOR), 
| Es. is 

3 uon pAx, oc. 2. 

HEN you queſtion me, Sir, at 

you do, and on a ſubje& ſo f. 
fecting to me, in the character of the 
repreſentative of my beſt · beloved friend, 
and have in every particular hitherto 
acted up to that character, you are en- 
titled to my regard: eſpecially as you 
are joined in your queſtioning of me 
by a gentleman whom I look upon as 
the deareſt and neareft (becauſe wor. 
thieſt) relation of my dear friend: and 
who, it ſeems, has been ſo ſevere a cen- 
ſurer of my conduct, that your polite- 
neſs will not permit you to ſend me his 
letter, with others of his; but a copy on- 
ly, in which the paſſages reflecting up- 
on me are omitted. 

I preſume, however, that what is 
meant by this alarming freedom of the 
colonel, is no more than what you 
both have already hinted to me. As if 
. thought I were not inclined to pay 

o much regard to my beloved crea- 
ture's laſt will, in my own caſe, as I 
would have others pay to it. A charge 
_ I ought not to be quite filent un- 

or; 8 +, | 7 

You have obſerved, no doubt, that I 
have ſeemed to value myſelf upon the 
freedom I take in declaring my ſenti- 
meats without reſerve upon every ſub- 
je& that I pretend to touch upon: and 
I can hardly queſtion that I have, or 


| ſhall, in your opinzon, by my uncere- 


monious treatment of you upon ſo ſhort 
an acquaintance, run into the error of 
thoſe, who, wanting to be thought 
above hypocriſy and flattery, fall into 
ruſticity, if not ill- manners; a com- 
mon fault with ſuch, who, pot caring 
to correct conſtitutional failings, ſeek 
to gloſs them over by ſome nominal 
virtue; when all the time, perhaps, 
theſe failings are entirely owing to na- 
tive arrogance; or, at leaft, to a con- 
tracted truſt, that they will not, be- 


cauſe it would give them pain, ſubmit | 


to have filed off, | 
You fee, Sir, that I can, however, 
be as free with myſelf zs with yout 
and, by what Iam going to write, you” 
will find me ſtill more free: and yet 1 
am aware, that fuck of wy ſex a9 wi g 
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not aſſume ſome little dignity, and ex- 
'- aft reſpet from yours, will render 
themſelves cheap; and perhaps, for 
their modeſty and diffidence, be repaid 
with ſcorn and inſult. I 

But the ſcorn I will endeavour not 


to deſerve; and the mſult I will not 


ar. | | 
"hs ſome of the dear 9 ers 
which you have had in your poſſeſſion, 
and muſt again have, in order to get 
tranſcribed, you will find ſeveral 
friendly, but ſevere reprehenſions of 
me, on account of a natural, or, at 


leaſt, an habitual, warmth of temper, 


which ſhe was Pleaſed to impute to 
me. | 
I was thinking to give you her 
charge againſt me in her own words, 
from one of her letters delivered to ze 
with her own hands, on taking leave of 
me on the Jaft viſit ſhe honoured me 
with, But I will ſupply that charge 
by confeſſion. of more than it imports; 
to wit, That I am haughty, uncon- 
troulable, and violent in my temper; 
This, I ſay; impatient of contradie- 
tion, was my beloved”s charge; From 
any- body but her dear ſelf, the ſhould 
have ſaid} and aim not at that affabi- 
lity, that gentleneſs next to meekneſs, 
which, in the letter I was going to 
communicate, ſhe tells me are the pe- 
culiar and indiſpenſable characteriſtieks 
of a real fine lady; who, ſhe is pleaſed 
to ſay, ſhould appear to be gall-leſs as 


a dove; and never ſhould know what 


warmth or high ſpirit is, but in the 
cauſe of religion or virtue; or in caſes 
where her own honour, the honour of 
a friend, or that of an innocent perſon, 
1s concerned. | 


Now, Sir, as I needs muſt plead 


guilty to this indictment, do you think 
Fand not to reſolve upon a ſingle 
life? —I, who have ſuch an opinion of 
your ſex, that I think there is not one 
man in an hundred whom a woman of 
ſenſe and ſpirit can either honour or 
obey, though you make us promiſe 
both, in has ſolemn form of words 
which unites or rather binds us to you 
Mara pf ens 30”, 
When 1 look round upon all the 
married people of my acquaintance, 
_ and ſee how 7bey live, and what th 
bear who live 5%½, I am confirmed in 
my diflike to the ſtate, ; þ 
Well do your ſex contrive to bring 


120 


us up fools and ideots, in order to 
make us bear the yoke -you lay upon 
our ſhoulders; and that we may not de- 
ſpiſe you from our hearts (as we cer- 


tainly ſhould, if we were brought up 


as you are) for your ignorance, as 
much as you often make us do (as it 
is) for your inſolenct. | 1 

Theſe, Sir, are ſome of my notions. 
And, with theſe notions let me repeat 
my queſtion, Do you think I ought 10 
marry at all? 9 

If I marry either a ſordid or an im- 
perious wretch, can I, do you think, 
live with him? And ought a man of a 
contrary character, for the ſake of ei- 
ther of our reputations, to be plagued 
with me? . 

Long did I ſtand out againſt all the 


offers made me, and againſt all the per- 


ſuaſions of my mother; and, to tell 
you the truth, the longer, and with the 
more obſtinacy, as the perſon my choice 
would have firſt fallen upon, was nei- 
ther approved by my mother, nor by 
my dear friend. This rivetted me to 
my pride, and to my oppolition: far 
although I was convinced after a while, 
that my choice would neither have 


been prudent nor happy; and that the 


ſpecious wretch was not what he had 


made me believe he was; yet could I 


not eaſily think of any other man: and 


indeed, from the detection of him, 


took. a ſettled averſion to the whole 


ſex. a . 


ſelf; a man worthy of a better choice. 
He had the good fortune { He thinks it 
ſo] to be agreeable (and to make his 
propoſals agreeable) to my mother. 
As to myſelf; I own, that were Ita 


have choſen a brother, Mr. Hickman 
ſhould have been the man; virtuous, 


ſober, ſincere, friendly, as he is, But 


I wiſh not to marry : nor knew I the 


man in the world whom I could think 


— of my beloved friend. But 
neither o 


| our parents would let us live 
Gags: [cn hog gt EPs 
; The accurſed Lovelace was propoſed 


. warmly: to ber, at one time; and, 
while ſhe was yet but indifferent ta 
him, they, by ungenerous uſage of 


him, (for then, Sir, he was not known 
to be Beelzebub himſelf) and by en- 
deayouring to force her inclinations in 


favour firſt of one worthleſs man, then 


of another in autipathy io bim, * 


At laſt Mr. Hickman offered him- 


— 


— — — 


* 
. 
— 
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her fooliſh brother's caprice, turned 
that indifference (from the natural ge- 
neroſity of ber ſoul) into a regard 
which ſhe never otherwiſe would have 
had for a man of his character. | 
Mr. Hickman was propoſed fo me. 


I] refuſed him again and again. He 
. perſiſted: my mother his advocate. My 
mother made my beloved friend his ad- 


vocate too. I told him my diſlike of 


all men: of him: of matrimony. 


Still he perſiſted. 
Fanny: * 


I uſed him with ty- 
d indeed partly by my tem- 

L 
to get rid of him; till the poor man, 
we character unexceptionably uni- 
orm) ſtill perſiſting, made himſelf a 
merit with me by his patience. This 


brought down my pride, [I never, Sir, 
was accounted very ungenerous, nor 
quite ungrateful]! and gave me, at 
one time, an inferiority in my own 
opinion to him; which laſted juſt long 


enough for my friends to prevail upon 


me to promiſe him encouragement; and 
to receive his addreſſes. 7 
Having ſo done, when the weather- 
glaſs of my pride got up again, I found 
T bad gone too far to recede. My mo- 


ther and my friend both held me to it, 
Vet I tried him, I vexed him, an hun- 


dred ways; and not ſo much neither 


with deſign to vex him, as to make him 
Kate me, and decline his ſuit. 

He bore this, however; and got no- 
thing but my pity: yet ſtill my mother 


-and my friend, having obtained my 


miſe, [made, however, not to him, 


ut to them] and being well aſſured 


that I valued no man more than Mr. 
Hickman, (who never once diſobliged 


me in word or deed, or look, except by 


his fooliſh perſeverance) inſiſted upon 


the performance. | 

- While my dear friend was ip her un- 
Happy uncertainty, I could not think 
of marriage: an 
ragement have I?'—She my monitreſs, 


now, what encou- 


my guide, my counſe], gone, for ever 

ne!—By whoſe advice and inſtrue- 
tions I hoped to acquit myſelf tole- 
rably in the ſtate into which I could 
not avoid entering, Fer, Sir, my 
mother is fo partially Mr, Hickman's 


friend, that I am ſure, ſhould any dif- 


ference ariſe, ſhe would always cen- 


fore we, and acquit him; even were he 
ungenerous enough to remember me in 
. his day. . | 


ſider how difficult it is for me to thi: 


HARLOWP. 
This, Sir, being my ſituation, ey, 


of marriage. Whenever we appray, 
we can find an hundred good reaſon; 


to juſtify our approbation. Whenerer 


we diſlike, we can find. a thouſand tg 


Fry our diſlike. Every-thing inthe 


atter caſe is an impediment; every 


ſhadow a bugbear.—Tbus can I eq. © 
merate and {well perhaps only imay;. 


nary grievances; I muſt go whither he 
would have me to go: viſit whom he 
would have me to viſit: well as I love 
to write, (though now, alas! my grand 
inducement to write is over) it mut 
be to whom he pleaſes: and Mr, 
Hickman (who, as Miſs Hoawe, cannot 


do wrong) would hardly ever be able 


to do right. Thus, the tables turned 
upon me, I am reminded of my voyed 


obedience; Madam d up perhaps to ma- 


trimonial perfection, and all the wedded 
warfare practiſed comfortably over be- 
tween us, (for I ſhall not be paſſive un- 


der inſolent treatment) till we become 


curſes to each other, a bye · word to our 
neighbours, and the jeſt of our own 
ſervants. | e 

But there muſt be bear and forbear, 
methinks ſome wiſe body will tell me: 
but why mult I be teazed into a ſtate 


where that zzuft be neceſſarily the caſe; 
when now I can do as I pleaſe, and 


wiſh only to be let alone to do as belt 


pleaſes me? And what, in effect, does 


my mother ſay? Anna Howe, you 
© now do every-thing that pleaſes you: 


you now have nobody to controul 


* you: you go and you come; you dreſs 
and you undreſs; you riſe and you 
go to reſt, juſt as you think belt: 
© but you os be happier ſtill, child! 
« As how, Madam?“ | 
Why, you muſt marry, my dear, 
© and have none of theſe options; but, 
in every thing, do as your huſband 


commands you.“ 


This is very hard, you will own, 


Sir, for ſuch a one as me to think of. 


And yet, engaged to enter into that 


ſtate, as I am, how can I help myſelf? 
My mother preſſes me; my friend, my 


beloved friend, writing as from the 


dead, preſſes mez and you, and Mr. 
Morden, as executors of her will, re- 
mind me; the man is not afraud of me; 


{I am ſure, were 1 the man, I vo 
not have half bis courage; ] and I thin 


I ought to conclude to puniſh him oe 


- 


— A. =. as wt ot, => WJ 
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anly effectual way J have to do it) for 
his perverſe adherence and perſecution, 
with the grant of his own wiſhes; a 
uniſnment which 1 who en- 
joy theirs very commonly experience. 
1 * me tbek aſſure you, Sir, that 
when I can find, in the words of my 
charming friend in her will, writing of 
her couſin Hervey, that my grief for 
her is melloaed by time into a remem- 
zrauce more ſaveet than painful, that I 
may not be utterly unworthy of the 
paſſion a man of ſome merit has for 
me, I will anſwer the requeſt of my 
dear friend, ſo often repeated, and fo 
earneſtly prefſed3 and Mr. Hickman 
mall find, if he continue to deſerve my 
gratitude, That my endeavours ſhall not 
be wanting to makehim amends for the 
patience he has had, and muſt ſhll a lit- 
tle while longer have with me: and 
then will it be his own fault (I hope 
not mine) if our marriage anſwer not 
thoſe happy prognoflicks, which filled 
zer generous preſaging mind, upon this 
view, as ſhe once, for my encourage- 
ment, and to induce me to encourage 
him, told me, l | 
Thus, Sir, have I, in a very free 
manner, accounted to you, as to the 
executor of my beloved friend, for all 
that relates to you, as ſuch to know; 
and even for more than I needed to do, 
againſt myſelf: only that you will find 
as much againſt me in ſome of hey let- 
ters; and ſo, ng nothing, I gain the 
character of ingenuoyſneſs with you. 
And thus much for the double re- 
primand, on my delaying my part of 
1 of my dear friend's 
TW = 
And now, while you are admoniſh- 
ing me on this ſubject, let me remind 
you of one great article relating to your - 
ſelf: it is farniſhed me by my dear 
creature's poſthumous letter to you—I 
hope you will not forget, that the moſt 
benevolent of her ſex expreſſes herſelf 
28 earneſtly concerned for your thorough 
reformation,' as ſhe does for my mar- 
rying. You'll ſee to it then, that her 
wiſhes are as compleatly anſwered in 
that particular, as you are deſirous they 
mould be in all others. | | 

I have, Town, difobeyed her in one 
rticle; and that is, where ſhe deſires 


that I will not put myſelf into mourn-.. 


ing, I could not Fi. 
Fa GH ts OPS +144 
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T ſend this and mine of Saturday laſt 
together: and will not add another 
word, after I have told you, that I 
think myſelf your obliged ſervant, 


A155 A. How. 


LETTER IXVI. 


MR, BELFORD, TO MISS HOWE, 


9 0 THURSDAY NIGHT, OCT. 5. 
123 you, Madam, my moſt re- 
ſpectful thanks for your condeſcend= 
ing hint, in relation to the pious wiſhes 
of your exalted friend for my thorough 
reformation. | 
I will only fay, that it will be my 
earneſt and unwearied endeavour to 
make thoſe generous wiſhes effectual: 
and I hope for the divine bleſſing upon 
ſuch my endeavours, or elſe I know 
they will be in vain. 5 | | 
I cannot, Madam, expreſs how much 
I think'myſclf obliged to you for your 


further condeſcenſion, in writing to me 
ſo frankly the ſtate of your paſt and 
preſent mind, in relation to the ſingle 


and matrimonial life. If the lady by 
whom, as the executor of her inimi- 
table friend, Jam thus honoured, has 
failings, never were failings ſo lovely in 
woman! How much more lovely, in- 


deed, than the virtues of many of her 


ſex . | ep Ret 
I might have ventured into the hands 

of ſuch a lady the colonel's original 

letter entire. The worthy gentleman 


exceedingly admires youz-and this cau= 


tion was the effect of his politeneſs on- 
ly, and of his regard for you. - 


\ I fend you, Madam, a letter from 


Lord M. to myſelf; and the copies of 
three others written in conſequente of 
that. Theſe will acquaint you with 
Mr. Lovelace's departure from Fng- 
land, and with other particulars, which 
you will be curious to know. 


Be pleaſed to; keep to yourſelf ſuch of 


the contents as your own prudence will 


' ſuggeſt to you ought not to be ſeen by 


any-body elſe. _ 8 
I am, Madam, with the profoundeſt 
and moſt. grateful reſpect, your faith - 
ful and obliged bumble ſervaut, 
bens Berens. 


LETTER 
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"LETTER ILXVfI. 


LORD M. 10 JoHN BELFORD, 280. 


| M. HALL, FRIDAY SEPT. 29. 
DEAR SIR, 


4 Y kinſman Lovelace is now ſet- 


ting oy for London; propoſing 
then to go to Dover, and 
ſo embark, God ſend him well out of 
the kingdom | | 
On Monday he will be with you, I 
believe. Pray let me be favoured with 
an account of all your. converſations; 
for Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville 


are to be there too; and whether you 


think he is grown quite his own man 
again. What J moſtly write for is, to 
wiſh you to keep Colonel Morden and 
him aſunder; and ſo I give you notice 


of his going to town. I ſhould be very 


both there ſhould be any miſchief be- 
tween them, as you gave me notice that 


the colonel threatened my nephew. But 
my kinſman would not bear that; ſo 


nobody let him know that he did. But 
I hope thete is no fear: for the colonel 
does not, as I hear, threaten now. 
For his own ſake, I am glad of that; 


or there is not ſuch a man in the world 
as my kinſman is ſaid to be, at all the 


weapons —As well he was not; he 
would not be ſo daring. | | 
We ſhall all here miſs the wild fel- 
low. To be ſure, there is no man bet- 

ter company when he pleaſes. 
Pray, do you never travel thirty or 
forty miles? I ſhould be glad to ſee 
you here at M. Hall. It will be cha- 
rity, when my kinſman is gone; for 
we ſuppoſe you will be his chief cor- 
reſpondent: although he has promiſed 
to write to my nieces often. But he is 
very 42 to forget his promiſes; to us 
his relations particularly. God pre- 
ferve us all; amen! prays your very 
bumble ſervant, | 5 
L 0 


LETTER LXVIII. 
un. BELFORD, TO LORD u. 


© LONDON, TUESDAY NIGHT, OCT. 3. 

MY LORD, | 

Obey your lordſhip's commands with 
great 2 5 


Yeſterday in the afternoon Mr, Love- 
Jace made me a viſit at my lodgings, 


/ 
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As I was in expeQation of one from 
Colonel Morden about the ſame time 
I thought proper to carry him to a ta. 
Vern = neither of us . frequented 
(on pretence of an half appointment 
ordering notice to be fent me thither, 
if the colonel came: and Mr, Love. 
lace ſent to Mowbray, and Tourville, 


and Mr. Doleman o ava (who * 


came to town to take leave of him) to 
let them know where to find us, 
Mr. Lovelace is too well recoyered, 


I was going to ſay, I never ſaw hin 


more gay, lively, and handſome, We 
had a good deal of hluſter about ſome 
parts of the truſt I have engaged in; 
and upon freedoms I had treated him 
withzein which, he would have it, that 
I had exceeded our agreed-on limits: 
but on the arrivalof our three old com- 
panions, and a nephew of Mr. Dole- 
man's, (who had a good while been de. 
ſirous to paſs an hour with Mr. Love. 
lace) it blew off for the preſent, _ 

Mr. Mowbray and Mr. Tourville 
had alſo taken ſome exceptions at the 
freedoms of my pen; and Mr. Love. 
lace, after his way, took upon him to 
reconcile us; and did it at the expence 
of all three; and with ſuch an infinite 
run of humour andraillery, that we had 
nothing to do but to laugh at what he 
ſaid, and at one another. I can deal 
tolerably with him at my pen; but in 
converſation he has no equal, In ſhort, 
it was his day. He was glad, he ſaid, 
to find himſelf alive; and his two 
friends, clapping -and rubbing their 
hands twenty times in an hour, declar- 
ed, that now once more he was all him- 
ſelf; the charmingeſt fellow in the 
world; and they would follow him to 
the fartheſt part of the globe. | 

I threw a bur upon his coat now- 
and-then; but none would ſtick. _ 

Your lordſhip knows, that thereare 
many things which occaſion a roar of 
applauſe in converſation, when the heart 


is open, and men are reſolued to be merry, 
which will neither bear repeating, nor 


thinking of afterwards. Common 
things, in the mouth of a man we ad- 
mire, and whoſe wit has paſſed upon us 
for ſterling, become, in a gay hour, 
uncommon, We watch every turn o 

ſuch a one's countenance, and are re- 


ſolved to laugh when he ſmiles, even. 


before he utters what we are expecting 


— from * lips. Mr, 
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Mr. Doleman and his nephew took 
leave of us by twelve. Mowbray and 
Tourville grew very noiſy by one; and 
were carried off by two. Wine never 
moves Mr. Lovelace, notwithſtanding 
a vivacity which generally helps on 
over-gay ſpirits. As to myſelf, the lit- 
tle part I had taken in their gatety, kept 
me unconcerned. | | 

Tue clock ſtruck three before Tcould 


t him into any ſerious or attentive way 


So natural to him is gaiety of heart; 
and ſuch ſtrong hold had the livelineſs 
or the evening taken of him. His 
converſation you know, my lord, when 
his heart is free, runs off to the bottom 
without any dregs. | 

But after that hour, and when we 
thought of parting, he became a little 


more ſerious ; and then he told me his 


defigns, and gave me a plan of his in- 
tended tour; wiſhing heartily, that 1 
could have accompanied him. 

We parted aboutfour; he not a lit- 
tle Aiffatisfied with me; for we had 


ſome talk about ſubie&s, which, he 


ſaid, he loved not to think of; to wit, 
Miſs Harlowe's will; my executorſhip; 
papers I had in confidence communi- 


cated to that admirable lady, (with no 


unfriendly deſign, I affure your lord- 
ſhip;) and he inſiſting upon, and I re- 
25 the return of the letters he had 
written to me, from the time that he 
had made his firſt addreſſes to her. 
He would ſee me once again, he ſaid; 
and it would be upon very ill terms if 
I complied not with his requeſt, Which 
Ibid him not expect. But, that I might 
not deny him every-thing, I told him, 
that I would give him a copy of the will; 
though I was ſure, I ſaid, when he 
read it, he would wiſh he had never 
R | | | 
Ihada meſſage from him about eleven 
this morning, defiring me to name a 
—_ at which to dine with him, and 
Mowbray, and Tourville, for the laft 
time: and ſoon after another from Co- 
lonel Morden, inviting me to paſs the 
evening with him at the Bedford Head 
in Covent Garden. And that I might 
keep them at diſtance from one ano- 
ther, T appointed Mr. Lovelace at the 
Eagle in Suffolk Street. | 
I here I met him, and the two others. 
© began where we left off at our 
ult partingy and were very high with 
each other, But, at laſt, all was made 
Vp, and he offered to forget and forgive 


every-thing, on condition that T would 
cotreſpond with him while abroad, and 
cofitinue the ſeries which had been 
broken through by his illneſs; and par- 
ticularly give him, as I had offered, a 
copy of the lady's will. 

I promiſed him: and he then fell to 
raillying me on my gravity, and on m 
reformation- ſchemes, as he called them. 
As we walked about the room, expect. 
ing dinner to be brought in, helaid his 
hand upon my ſhoulder; then puſhed 
me from him with a curſe; _— 
round.me, and ſurveying me from he 
to foot; then calling for the obſerva- 
tions of the others, he turned round 
upon his heel, and with one of his pe- 
culiar wild airs, Ha, ha, ha, ha,“ 
burſt he out, that theſe ſour-faced 
0 n 2 Gn ſhould take it into their 
© heads that they cannot bepious, with= 
© out forfeiting both their good-riature 
and good-manners !—=Why, Jack,“ 


turning me about, pr'ythee look up, 


man Doſt thou not know, that re- 
© ligion, if it has taken proper hold of 


© thy heart, is the moft chearful coun- 


tenance-maker in the world I have 
heard my beloved Miſs Harlowe fay 
ſo: and ſhe knew, or nobody did. 
And was not ber aſpe& a benign 
proof of the obſervation ? But by theſe 
wamblings in thy curſed gizzard, 
and thy aukward grimaces, I ſee 
thou'rt but a novice in it yet! Ah, 
Belford, Belford, thou haſt a con- 
founded parcet of briars and thorns 
© to wa? over barefoot, before reli- 
gion will illumine theſe gloomy fea- 
5-tyres!* | | 
I give your Jordſhip this account, in 
anſwer to your defire to know, if I think 


% %@ @ a a a 6a. a 


him the man he was. | 


In our converſation at dinner, he 


was balancing whether he ſhould ſet out 


the next morning, or the morning af- 
ter. But finding he bad nothing todo, 
and Colonel Morden being in town, 
Savant e 145 I told him not of) 
turned the ſcale; and he agreed upon 
ſetting out to-morrow morning; they 
to ſee him embark; and I promiſed to 
accompany them for a anni þ ridez 
8 they propoſed their horſes) but ſaid, 
that I muſt return in the afternoon. 


With much reluQance they let me go 


to my . evening's appointment: th 


little thought with whom: for Mr, 


Lovelace had put it as a caſe of honour | 
to all of us, whether, as he had been 


7Q told 
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told that Mr. Morden and Mr. James 
Harlowe had thrown out menaces a- 

ainſt him, he ought to leave the king- 
— till he had thrown himſelf in their 
way. 


ought to leave it like a man of honour 
as he was; and if he did not take thoſe 
entlemen to taſk for their opprobrious 
3 that at leaſt he ſhould be ſeen 
by them in publick before he went 


away; elſe they might give themſelves 


airs, as if he had left the kingdom in 


fear of them. 
Io this he himſelf fo much inclined, 
that it was with difficulty I perſuaded 
him, that, as they had neither of them 
ene to a direct and formal chal- 
enge; as they knew he had not made 


© himſelf difficult of acceſs; and as he 


had already done the family injury 
enough; and it was Miſs Harlowe's 


_ earneſt defire, that he would be content 


with that; he had no reaſon, from any 

point of honour, to delay his journey; 
_ eſpecially as he had ſo juſt a motive 25 
his going, as the eſtabliſhing of his 


health; and as he might return the 


ſooner, if he ſaw occaſion for it. 


I found the colonel in a very ſolemn | 


way. We had a good deal of diſcourſe 
upon the ſubject of certain letters which 
had paſſed between us in relation to 
Miſs Harlowe's will, and to her family. 
Hle has ſome accounts to ſettle with his 
banker; which, he ſays, will beadjuſt- 
ed to-morrow; and on Thurſday he 
propoſes to go down again, to take 
leave of his friends; and then intends 
to (et out directly for Italy. . 

I wiſh Mr. Lovelace could have bee 
prevailed upon to take any other tour, 
than that of France and Italy. I did 
propoſe Madrid to him; but he laughed 
zt me, and told me, that the propoſal 
was in character from a ule; and from 
one who was become as grave as a Spa- 
niard of the old cut, at ninety. - 

I expretled to the colonel my appre- 
henſtions, that his couſin's dying in- 
junctions would not have the force upon 

him, that were to be wiſhed. | 
They have great force upon me, 
Mr. Belford,” ſaid he; or ove world 
© would not have held Mr. Lovelace 
© and me thus long. But my intention 


© js to go to Florence; not to lay my 


* bones there, as upon my couſin's 
„death I told you I thought to do; 


but to ſettle all my affairs in thoſe 
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Mowbray gave his opinion „that he 


parts, and then to come over, 250 


K reſide upon a little paternal eſtate in 


* Kent, which is ſtrangely gone to ruin 
in my abſence. Indeed, were I to meet 
* Mr. Lovelace, either here or abroad, 
„J might not be anſwerable for the 
© confequence,” | 

He would have engaged me for to. 
morrow. But having promiſed. to at. 
tend Mr. Lovelace on his journey, as [ 
have mentioned, I ſaid, I was obliged 
to go out of town, and was uncertzin 


as to the time of my return in the even. 


ing. And ſo Lam to fee him on Thul. 
day morning at my own lodgings, 

I will do myſelf the honour to write 
again toyour lordſhip to-morrow night, 
Mean time, I am, my lord, your lord. 


ſhip's, &c. 


LETTER LxIX. 
MR, BELFORD, TO LORD M. 


VDR. NIGHT, oer. 4. 
MI Lon Db, | 
1 Am juſt returned from attending 
Mr. Lovelace as far as Gad's Hill, 
near Rocheſter. He was exceeding gay 
all the way. Mowbray and Tout ville 
are gone on with him. They will ſee 


him embark, and under ſail ; and pro- 


miſe to follow him in a month or two; 
for they ſay, there is no living without 
him, now he is once more himſelf. 

He and I parted with greas and even 
ſolemn tokens of affection; but yet not 


without gay intermixtures, as I will 


acquaint your lordſhip. 5 
Taking me aſide, and claſping his 


arms about me, Adieu, dear Bel- 


ford!' ſaid he: © may you 123 
© the courſe you have entered upon 
Whatever airs I give myſelf, chis 
© charming creature has faſt hold of 
me here, — clapping his hand upon 
his heart; ]J—* and I muſt either appear 


„ what you fee me, or be what I 19 


© lately was - O the divine creature! 
lifting up his eyes. | | 
But if I live to come to England, 
© and you remain fixed in your preſent 


© way, and can give me encourages 


© ment, I hope rather to follow your 
© example, than to ridicule you for it. 
This will — for I had given him 3 
copy of it] I will make the compa- 
© nion of my ſolitary hours. You have 
s told me part of it's melancholy con- 


„ tents3 
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* tents; and that, and her poſthumous 
jetter, ſhall be my ſtudy; and they will 
« prepare me for being your diſciple, if 
you hold on. Tora e, 
Jon, Jack, may marry,” continued 
he; and I have a wife in my eye for 
4 you.—Only thou'rt ſuch an aukward 
mortal [He ſaw me affected, and 
thought to make me {mile ; ]J—* But we 
don't make ourſelves, except it be 
of worſe, by our dreſs, Thou art in 
© mourning now, as well as I: but if 
« ever thy ridiculous turn lead thee 
© again to be Beau-Brocade, I will be- 
© dizen thee, as the girls ſay, on my re- 
turn, to my own fancy, and accord- 
© ing to thy own natural appearance 
© Thou thalt doctor my foul, and I will 
doctor thy body: thou ſhalt ſee what 
«© aclever fellow I will make of thee, © 
As for me, I never will, I never 
£ can, marry—That I will not take a 
« few liberties, and that I will not try 
© to ſtart ſome of my former game, I 
© won't promiſe—Habits are not eaſily 
© ſhaken off—But they ſhall be by way 
© of weaning. So return and reform 
£ ſhall go together. 18 
And now, thou ſorrowful monkey, 
what aileth thee? I do love him, my 
ord. | 8 Thy | 
Adieu! And once more adieu!'— 
embracing me. —* And when thou 
* thinkek thou haſt made thyſelf an 
* intereſt out ponder,” (looking up) 
then put in a word for thy Love- 
h 0 
a Joining company, he recommended 
me to write often; and promiſed to let 
me quickly hear from Tg and that 
he would write to your lordſhip, and to 
all his family round; for he ſaid, that 
you had all been more kind to him than 
he had deſerved, - WEE 
And ſo we parted. e 
hope, my lord, for all your noble 
family's fake, that we ſhall ſee him ſoon 
return, and reform, as he promiſes. 
I return your lordſhip my humble 
thanks for the honour: of your invita- 
tion to M. Halli. The firſt letter I re- 
ceivefrom Mr. Lovelace ſhall give me 
e opportunity of embracing it. Iam, 
my lord, your moſt faithful. and obe- 
dient ſervant, E e (0 19:14:60 
1 1 1 IJ. BELFORD, 


lonel Morden and me. 


eee eee 
LETTER EXRX .. 
Mk. BELFORD, TO LORD M. 
il ee Abc 

© THURSDAY MORNING ov. 5. 
Ti may be ſome ſatis faction to your 
- lordſhip, to have a brief account of 
what has juſt now paſſed between Co- 


5 
We had a good deal of diſcourſe 


about the Harlowe family, and thoſe 


parts of the lady's. will which ſtill res 
main unexecuted ; after which the co- 
lonel addreſſed himſelf to me in a man- 
ner which gave me ſome ſurprize, + 
He flattered himſelf, he ſaid, from 
my. preſent happy turn, and from my 
good conſtitution, that I ſhould live a 
great many years, It was therefore his 
requeſt, that I would conſent to be his 
executor; ſince it was impoſlible for 
him to make a better choice, or pur. 
ſue a better example, than his couſin 
had ſet. | 7 N 
His heart, he ſaid, was in it: there 
were ſome things in his couſin's will 
and his analogous: and he had named 
one perſon with me, with whom he 


was ſure I would not refuſe to be join- 


ed: and to whom he intended to apply 


for his conſent, when he had obtained 


mine *. Intimating, as far as I could 


gather, that it was Mr. Hickman, ſon 
of Sir Charles Hickman; to whom 1 
| know your lordſhip is not a ſtranger: 

for he ſaid, Every-one who was dear to 


his beloved couſin, muſt be fo to him: 
and he knew, that the gentleman whom 
he had thoughts of, would have, be- 
ſides my advice and aſſiſtance, the ad- 
vice of one of the moſt ſenſible ladies 
in England. With 4 8 
He took my hand, ſeeing me under 
ſome ſurprize+ * You muſt not heſitate, 
much Jeſs deny me, Mr. Belford. 


Indeed you muſt not. Two things 1 


© will aſſure you of: that I have, as IT 
© hope, made every thing ſo clear, that 
* you cannot have any litigation: and 


that I have done ſo juſtly, and I hope 


it will be thought ſo generouſly, by 
© all my relations, that a mind like 
yours will rather have pleaſure than 


pain in the execution of this truſt. 


« And this is what I think every ho- 


| | 


letter to Miſs Howe, 


aer 
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© neſt man, who hopes to find an honeſt 
© man for his executor, ſhould do. 

T told him, that I was greatly obliged 
to him for his good opinion of me: 
that it was ſo much every man's duty to 


be an honeſt man, that it could not be 
interpreted as vanity to ſay, that I had 


no doubt to be found ſo. But if I ac- 
cepted of this truſt, it muſt be on con- 


dition | | 
I could name no condition, he ſaid, 


Interrupting. me, which he would re- 


Fuſe to comply with. 
This condition, I told him, was, that 


us there was as great a probability of 


his being my ſurvivor, as I hi-, he would 

rmit me to name him for mine; and, 
in that caſe, a week ſhould not paſs 
before I made my will, 


With all his heart, he ſaid; and the 


readier, as he had no apprehenſions of 


ſuddenly dying; for what he had done 
and requeſted was really the effect of 


the ſatisfaction he had taken in the 
part I had already acted as his couſin's 
executor; and in my ability, he was 
leaſed to add: as well as in purſuance 
of his couſin's advice in the preamble 
to her will; to wit; That this was a 
s work which ſhould be ſet about in 
4 full health, both of body and mind.” 
I told him, that I was pleaſed to hear 
him ſay, that he was not in any appre- 


henſion of ſuddenly dying; as this gave 
me affurance that he had laid aſide all 


thoughts of acting contrary to the dying 
requeſt of his beloved couſin. 
Does it argue, ſaid My (that 
© if [were to purſue a vengeance ſo juſti- 
fiable in my own 8 muſt be in 
« apprehenſion of falling by Mr. Love- 


6 lace's hand I will aſſure you, that 


I have no fears of that ſort But I 
« know this is an ungrateful ſubject to 


* you, Mr. Lovelace is your friend; 


* and I will allow, that a good man 
c may have a friendſhip for a bad one, 
« fo far as to wiſh him well, without 
« countenancing him in his evil. 
] will aſſure you, added he, that 
I have not yet made any reſolutions 
J have told you what 
s force my couſin's repeated requeſts 


4 have with me, Hitherty they have 


5 witheld me. But let us quit this ſub- 
jet. | | 


parcel] © 15 my It is witneſſed, 


This sir, iving me a ſealed-up 
is mp wil; 1 


* See Vol. I. p. 2385 et ſeg · 
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made no doubt of prevailing upon 
you · to do me the requeſted favor. 1 
© have a duplicate to leave with the 
other gentleman; andi an atteſted 
copy, which I ſhall depoſit at my 
* banker's. Atmy return, which will 
© be in {ix or eight months at fartheſt 
© I will allow you to make anexchange 
* of yours, if you will have it ſo. I 
© have now only to take leave of m 
relations in the country. And ſo God 
protect you, Mr. Belford! You will 
© ſoon hear of me again,” | 

Je then very ſolemnly embraced me 
as I did him: and we parted, 

I heartily congratulate your lordſhip 
on the narrow eſcape each gentleman 
has had from the other: for I appre- 
hend, that they could not have met 
without fatal conſequences. 

Time, I hope, which ſubdues all 

things, will ſubdue their reſentments, 
I am, my lord, your lordſbip's moſt 
faithful and obedient ſervant, 


J. BELFoRD, 


Several other letters paſſed betaueen 
M/ Howe and Mr. Belford, re- 
lating to the diſpoſition of the papers 
and letters; ta the poor's fund; and 
to other articles of the lady's will: 
wherein the method of proceeding 
mn each caſe was adjuſted. After 
which the papers awere returned to 
Mr. Belford, that be might order 
the two directed copies of them to 

be talen. 
In one of theſe letters Mr. Belford re. 
queſts Miſs Howe to give the cha- 
radter of the friend ſbe ſo dearly 
lowed: a taſk, he imagines, that 
will be as agreeable to herſelf, as 

- worthy of her pen, 

I am more eſpecially curious to 
know, ſays he, what was that par- 
ticular diſpoſition of her time, 
which I find mentioned in a letter 
which I have juſt dipt into, where 
her ſiſter is enviouſly reproaching 

her on that ſcore . This infor- 
mation may perhaps enable me, 
ſays be, to account for what has 
often ſurpriged me: how, at ſo 
tender an age, this admirable lady 
became miſtreſs of ſuch extraor- 
dinary and ſuch various qualifi- 

cations. FO 
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LETTER LXXI, 


MISS HOWE, TO JOHN BELFORD, 
ESQ» "6. 


81x, | THURSDAY, OCT. 12. 
JT Am incapable of doing juſtice to the 
1 character of my beloved friend; and 
that not only from want of talents, but 
from grief; which, I think, rather in- 
creaſes than diminiſhes by time; and 
which will not let me fit down to a taſk 
that requires ſo much thought, and a 
reater degree of accuracy than I ever 
Lire myſelf miſtreſs of. And yet 
I ſo well approve of your motion, that 
I will throw into your hands a few ma- 
terials, that may ſerve by way of ſup- 
plement, as I ma ſay, to thoſe you 
will be able to colle& from the papers 
themſelves; from Colonel Morden's 
letters to you, particularly that of 
Sept. 23 *3 and from the letters of the 
deteſtable wretch himſelf, who, I find, 


has done her juſtice, although to his 


own condemnation : all theſe together 
will enable you, who ſeem to be ſo great 
an admirer of her virtues, to perform 
the taſk ; and, I think, better than any 
perſon I know. But I make it my re- 
queſt,'that if you do any-thing in this 
way, you will let me ſee it, If I find 
it not to my mind, I will add or di- 


miniſh, as juſtice ſhall require, She was 
a wonderful creature from her zxfancy: 


but I ſuppoſe you intend to give a cha- 

| raſter of her at thoſe years when ſhe 
was qualified to be an example to other 
young ladies, rather than a hiſtory of 
er life. | | 


Perhaps, nevertheleſs, you will chuſe 


to give a deſcription of her perſon ; and 
as you knew not the dear creature 
when her heart was eaſy, I will tell you, 
what yet, in part, you can confirm: 
That her ſhape was ſo fine, her pro- 
tion ſo exact, her features ſo regu- 
o her complexion ſo lovely, and her 


whole erſon and manner ſo diſtin- 


guiſhedly charming, that ſhe could not 


move without being admired and fol- 
lowed by the eyes of every-one, though 
ſtrangers, who never ſaw her before. 


Colonel Morden's letter, above refer- 


1 * 


red to, will confirm this. - 
In her dreſs ſhe was elegant beyond 
imitation z and generally led the fa- 
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ſhion to all the ladies round her, with - 
out ſeeming to intend it, and without 
being proud of doing ſo f. 
She was rather tall, than of a mid- 
dling ſtature; and had a dignity in her 
aſpect and air, that beſpoke the mind 
that animated every feature. 
This zative dignity, as I may call 
it, induced ſome fuperficial perſons, 
who knew not how to account for the 
reverence which involuntarily. filled 
their hearts on her appearance, ta im- 
pute pride to her, But theſe were ſuch 
as knew that they ſnould have been 
proud. of any one of her perfections: 
judging therefore by their own narro-w- 
neſs, they thought it impoſſible that 
the lady who poſſeſſed fo many; ſhould 
not think herſelf ſuperior to-them all. 
Indeed, I have heard ker noble aſpect 
found fault with, as indicating pride 
and ſuperiority. But people awed and 
controuled, though but hy their own 
conſciouſneſs of inferiority, will find 
fault, right or wrong, with thoſe, of 
whoſe rectitude of mind and manners 
their own culpable hearts give them to 
be afraid. But, in the bad ſenſe of the 
word, Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe knew not 
what pride was. lo Ne 
You may, if you touch upon this 
ſubject, throw in theſe ſentences of 
hers, ſpoken at different times, and on 
different occaſions. | reed] 
© Perſons of accidental or ſhado 
© merit, may be proud: but inborn 
« worth mult be always as much abeve 
© conceit as arrogance... "Se © TION 
Who can be better, or more worthy, 
© than they ſhould be? And, who ſhall 
be proud of talents they give not to 
© themſelves? RE IE, 
The darkeſt and moſt contemptible 
© ignorance is that of not knowing 
one's ſelf; and that all we have, — 
© all weexcel in, is the gift of Gd. 
All human excellence is but com- 
parative There are perſons who ex- 
« cel us, as much as we fancy we excel 
© the meaneſt. e 
© In the general ſcale of beings, the 
© loweſt is as uſeful, and as much a link 


of the great chain, as the higheſt. 


The grace that makes every other 
© grace amiable, is HuLirx. 
* There is but one pride pardonable; 
that of being above doing a baſe or 
, C diſhonourable action. Rn, Wy. ABI | 


1 See Vol. VII. 5. 994 
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Such were the ſentiments by which 
this admirable young lady endeavoured 
to conduct frerſelf, and to regulate her 
condutt to other s. e 

And in truth, never were affability 
and complacency (graciouſneſß, ſome 


bave called it) more eminent in any per- 


ſon, man or woman, than in her, to 
thoſe who put it in her power to oblige 
them: inſomuch that the benefited has 
fometimes not known which to prefer; 
the grace beſtowed, or the manner in 
which it was conferred, 
© Tt has been obſerved, that what was 
faid of Henry IV. of France, might 
be faid of her manner of refufing.a re- 
queſt; that ſhe generally fent from her 
preſence the perſon refuſed nearly as 
well fatisfied, as if ſhe had granted it. 
Then the had fuch a facred regard to 
troth—You cannot, Sir, expatiate too 


much upon this topick. I dare fay, that 


in all her letters, in all the letters of the 
_ wretch, her veracity will not once be 
found impeachable, although ker cala- 
mities were fo heavy, the horrid man's 
wiles fo ſubtle, and her ſtruggles to 
free herſelf from them fo active. 
Her charity was fo great, that ſhe 
always choſe to defend or acquit where 


the fault was not ſo flagrant, that it be- 


came a piece of juſtice to condemn it; 
and was always an advocate for an ab- 
ſent perſon, heſe diſcretion was called 


in queſtion, without having given ma- 


ni ſeſt proofs of indiſcretion. 

Once I remember, in a large circle of 
ladies, every-one of which [I among 
the reſt] having cenfured a generally 
reported indiſcretion in a young lady 
Come, my Miſs Howe, ſaid the, [for 
| we had agreed to take each other to 
taſk when either thought the other gave 
occaſion for it; and when by blaming 
each other we intended a general repre- 
henfion, which, as ſhe uſed to ſay, it 
would appear arrogant or aſſuming ta 
level more properly] let me be Miſs 
© Fanny Darlington.* Then removin 
cout of the circle, and ſtanding up, 
Here I ſtand, unworthy of a ſeat 


with the reſt of the company, till I 


© havecleared myſelf. And now, ſup- 
© poſe me to be her, let ne hear your 
© charge, and do you hear what the 
© poor culprit can ſay to it in her own 
© defence.* And then anſwering the 
conjectural and unproved circumſtances, 


by circumſtances as fairly to be ſup- 


poſed favourable, ſhe brought off tri- 
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umphantly the cenſured lady; and ſo 
much to every-one's fatisfaction, that 
ſhe was led'to her chair, and voted x 
double rank in the circle,—as the re. 
inſtated Miſs Fanny Darlington, and 


as Miſs Clariſſa Harlowe, 


Very few perfons, ſhe uſed to f:y, 
would be condemned, oreven accuſed, 
in the circle of ladies, were they but 
preſent: * It is generous, therefore, 
« nay, it is but juſt,” ſaid ſhe, to take 
© the part of the abſent, if not fla: 
« grantly culpable.” 5 

But though vi/dom was her birth. 
right, as I may lay, yet ſhe had not 
lived years enough to pretend to ſo 
much experience, as to exempt her 
from the neceſſity of ſometimes alterin 
her opinion both of perfons and things; 
but, when ſhe found herſelf obliged to 
do this, ſhe took care, that the parti. 
cular inſtance of miſtaken worthineſs 


in the perſon ſhould not narrow or con- 


tract her almoſt univerſal charity into 
general doubt or jealoufy. An inſtance 
of what I mean, occurs to my me- 
mory. | | 


Being vpbraided, by a ſevere cenſure, 


with a perfon's proving baſe, whom 
ſhe had frequently defendea, and by 
whole baſeneſs my beloved friend was 


a ſufferer; * You, Madam, faid ſhe, 
had more penetration than ſuch a 


7 creature as I can pretend to 
ave. But although human depra- 
vity may, I doubt, oftener juſtify 


thoſe who judge harſhly, than hu- 


6 

* 

c 

> 

© man reftitude can thoſe who judge 
« favourably, yet will J not part with 
« my charity. Nevertheleſs, for the 
future, I will endeavour, in caſes 
© where the judgment of my elders is 
£ againſt me, to make mine conſiſtent 
* with caution and prudence.” : 
Indeed, when ſhe was convinced of 
any error or miſtake, (however ſeem- 
ingly derogatory to her judgment and 


4 


ſagacity) no one was ever ſo acknow- - 


ledging, ' ſo ingenuous, as ſhe, It 
was a merit, ſhe uſed to ſay, next in 
degree to that of having avoided er- 


ror, frankly to own an error. And 
that the offering at an excuſe ina blame- - 


able manner, was the undoubted mark 
of a difingenuous, if not of a perverſe 
mind; ts TR TE Fe GIG 


But I ought to add; on this head [of 


her great charity where character was 
concerned, and where there was 79077 


for charity] that ſhe was always de- 


ſervedly 
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feryedly fevere in her reprehenſions of 
a evilful and fludied vilenefs. How 
could” ſhe then forgive the wretch by 
whoſe premeditated villainy ſhe was 
ee, rs ns Te 

You muſt every where inſiſt upon it, 
that had it not been for the ſtupid per- 
ſecutions of her relations, ſhe never 

ould have been in the power of that 
585 Lovelace. And yet, on ſeveral 
occaſions, ſhe acknowledged frank ly, 
that were perſon, and addreſs, and al. 
liance, to be allowably the principal 
attractives in the choice of a lover, it 
would not have been difficult for her 
eye to miſlead her heart. | 5 

When ſhe was laſt with me, (three 
bappy weeks together!) in every viſit 
the wretch made her, he left her more 
diſſatisfied with him than in the former. 
And yet his behaviour before her was 
too ſpecious, to have been very ex- 
ceptionable to a woman who had a leſs 
ſhare of that charming delicacy, and 
of that penetration, which ſo much 
| liſtinguithed her. | 7 


In obedience to the commands of her 
gloomy father, on his allowing her to 


be my gueſt, for that laſt time, [as it 
moſt unhappily proved !] ſhe never 
would ſee him out of my company; 
and would often ſay, when he was 
gone, O my Nancy! This is not THE 
man. At other times, Gay, gid- 
dy creature! he has always ſome- 
© thing to be forgiven for !'—Atothers, 
This man will much fooner excite 
one's fears, than attract one's love.” 
And then would ſhe repeat, This is 
not THE man. All that the world 
© ſays of him cannot be untrue. But 
* what title have I to call him to ac- 
count, who intend not to have him?“ 
In mort, had ſhe been left to a judg- 
ment and diſcretion, which *nobod 
ever, queſtioned who had either, ſhe 
would ſoon. have diſcovered enough of 
him to cauſe her to diſcard him for 
ever. | | 
She was an admirable miſtreſs of al! 
the graces of elocution. The hand ſz 
wrote, for the neat and free cut of her 
letters, (like her mind, folid, and above 
all fouri/h) for it's fairneſs, evennels, 
and (wiftneſs, diſtinguiſhed her as much 
as the correctneſs of her orthography,” 
and even punctuation, from the gene- 
rality of her own ſex; and left her 
nqne among the moſt accurate of the 
other, wha excelled her. | 


i 


accurately. 
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they fancy themſelves mo 


fit, fully ſatisfied with their own per- 
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And here you may, if you pleaſe, 
take palin; 4 = 15 4 in 2 
the benefit of ſuch of our ſex as are 
too careleſs in their orthography, [a 
conſcioulneſs of defe& which generally 
keeps them from writing ]-She was 
ufed to ſay, It was a proof that a wo- 
man underſtood the derivation as well 
as ſenſe of the words ſhe uſed, and that 
ſhe ſtopt not at ſound, when ſhe ſpelt 


On this head you may take notice, 
that it was always matter of ſurprize 
to her, that the ſex are generally ſo 
averſe æs they are to writing; -fince the 
pen, next to the needle, of all employ+ 
ments, is the moſt proper, and beſt. 
adapted to their geniuſes; and this as 
well for improvement as amuſement z 
Who ſees not,“ would ſhe ſay, * that 
thoſe women who take delight in writ- 
ing, excel the men. in all the graces 
of the familiar ſtyle? The gentlenels 
of their minds, the delicacy of their 
ſentiments, (improved by the man- 
ner of their education) and the live- 
lineſs of their imaginations, qualify 
them to a high degree of T 
for this employment: while men of 
learning, as they are called, (that is 
toſay, of mere learning) aiming to 
get above that natural eaſe and free 
dom which diſtinguiſh.this, (and in- 
deed every other kind of writing). 
when they think they have beſt ſuc - 
ceeded, are got above, or rather 32. 
neath, all natural beauty“ 
Then, ſtiffened and ſtarched [let me 
add] into dry and indelectable affecta- 
tion, one ſort of theſe ſcholars aſſume 
a ſtyle as rough as frequently are their 
manners: they ſpangle over their pro- 
ductions with metaphors: they tumble 
into bombaſt: the ſublime, with them, 
lying in words, and not in i 
| _ exalted 
when leaſt underſtood; and down they 


for mances, and call them MASCULINE; 
While a,ſecond ſort, aiming. at avit, 
that wicked miſleader, forfeit all title 
to judgment. And a third, ſinking 
into the claſſical pits, there poke and 
feramble about, never ſeeking to ſhew 
genius of their own; all their lives © 
ſpent in eommon- place guotation; fit 
only to write zotes and comments upon 
other peoples feæts; all their pride, that 
they know thoſe beauties of two thou- 


land years old in anotber tungue, which 


a 
they 
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they can only admire, but not imitate, 
in their own. FN 

And theſe, truly, muſt be learned 
men, and deſpiſers of our in/ipid ſex! 
But I need not mention the excep- 


tions which my beloved friend always 


made [and to which I ſubſcribe] in fa- 
your of men of found learning, true 


taſte, and extenſive abilities: nor, in 


particular, her reſpe& even to reve- 
rence for gentlemen of thecloth: which, 
J dare ſay, will appear in every para- 


graph of her letters wherever auy of 


the —_ are mentioned. Indeed the 
| 4 


ious Lewen, the worthy Dr. 
lome, the ingenious Mr. Arnold, 
and Mr. Tompkins, gentlemen whom 
me names in one article of her will, as 
learned divines with whom ſhe held an 
early correſpondence, well deſerved her 


reſpect; ſince to their converſation and 


correſpondence ſhe owed many of her 


valuable acquirements. 


Nor were the little ſlights ſhe would 
now-and-then (following, as I muſt 
own, my lead) put upon ſuch nere 
ſcholars, [and her ſtupid and pedantick 
brother was one of thoſe who deſerved 
thoſe flights] as deſpiſed not only our 
fex, but all ſuch as had not had their 


opportunities of being acquainted with 
the parts of ſpeech, [I cannot ſpeak 


low enough of ſuch} and with the dead 


languages, owing to that contempt, 


which ſome affect for what they have 
not been able to maſter; for ſhe had 
an admirable facility in learning lan- 
uages, and read with great eaſe both 
talian and French. She had begun to 


apply herſelf to Latin; and having ſuch 


a critical knowledge of her own tongue, 
and ſuch a foundation from the two 
others, would ſoon have made herſelf 
an adept in it. 


But, notwithſtanding all her acquire- 


ments, ſhe was an excellent OECONDO- 
MIST and HOUSEWIFE. And thoſe 


| ISI, you muſt take notice, 


e was particularly fond of inculcat- 
ing upon all her reading and writing 
companions of the ſex: for it was a 
maxim with her, That a woman who 
neglects the v/zful and the elegant, 
which diſtinguiſh her own ſex, for the 


| ſake of obtaining the learning which is 
ſuppoſed more peculiar to the other, in- 


curs more contempt by what ſhe fore- 
goes, than ſhe gains credit by what ſhe 
acquires. . 
All that a woman can learn,” ſhe 
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uſed to ſay, Iexpatiating on this maxim] 
above the uſeful knowledge proper to 


© her ſex, let ber learn, This will ber 


that ſhe is a good houſewiſe of her 
time, and that ſhe has not a narrow 
or confined genius. But then let her 
not give up for theſe, thoſe more xe. 
cefſary, and therefore not meaner em. 
ex which will qualify her | 

de a good miſtreſs of a family, a goy; 
wife, and a good mother : for what 
can be more diſgraceful to a woman 
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* 


than either, through 1 of 
earned ſlate 


* dreſs, to be found to be a 
* tern; or, through ignorance of hou/. 
Hold. management, to be known to be 
© a ſtranger to domeſtick com! 
Then would ſhe inſtance to me two 


particular ladies; one of which; while 


ſhe was fond of giving her opinion, in 
the company of her huſband, and of 
his learned friends, upon doubtful of 


difficult paſſages in Virgil or Horace, 


knew not how to put on her cloaths 
with that neceſſary grace and propriety, 
which ſhould preſerve to her the love of 
her huſband, and the reſpect of every 
other perſon: while the other, affecting 
to be thonght as learned as men, could 
find no better way to aſſert her preten- 
ſions, than by deſpiſing her own ſex, 
and by diſmiſſing that characteriſtick 
delicacy, the loſs of which no attain- 
ment can ſupply. - | 

She would have it indeed, ſometimes, 
from the frequent ill uſe learned women 
make of that reſpectable acquirement, 
that it was no great matter whether the 
ſex aimed at any-thing but e 
in the knowledge of the beauties an 


graces of their mother- tongue: and 


once ſhe ſaid, that this was field enough 
for a woman; and an ampler was but 
endangering her family uſefulneſs. But 


I, who think our ſex inferior in nothing 
to the other, but in want of opportu- 
nities, of which the narrow- minded 
mortals induftriouſly ſeek to deprive vs, 


leſt we ſhould ſupaſs them as much 1n 
what they chiefly value themſelves upon, 
as we do in all the graces of a fine 
imagination, could neyer agree with 
her in that. And yet Rwas entirely of 
her opinion, - that thoſe women who 
were ſolicitons to obtain that Know. 
ledge or learning, which they ſuppoſed 
would add to their ſignificance ſen- 
fible company, and in their attainment 
of it imagined themſelves above a 
domeſtick uſefulneſs, tas oc 
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eure the conte pt whi > they hardly bpon Thdulgivg her in the tutyifhc took 
"uy 0 to. 1 , to pu par kn6wledge; -while her 
Perhaps you, will not think. it amiſs elder ſiſter a fedked dreſs sd being 
further to obſerve on this head, as jt raceful in it; andthe fine lady, bi h 
will ſhew that precept and example al- ki could nevet bez and which her ſiſter 
ways went hand in hand with her, was without 1 for i, of ſetmtng 
that her dairy at her grandfather 8 was to know ſhe Was 
the delight df every - one who ſaw it; 
and the of all ho ſaw her in it. company was. ex] ted, to be half the 
Her grandfather, in honour of. h r morning dreſſing; w ile theother would 
dexterity and of her {kill in all the parts give diretions for the whole buſineſs 
of the dairy- management, as well-as of and entertainment of the day; and thej 
the elegance of, the offices allotted for $5 up to her dreſſing-room, and, be. 
that u , would have * ſeat, be MW | fore ſhe could well be mn ĩſſed, [Savin 
known by the name o 7. be Grove, to 
be called, The Dar Cans She had down fit to receive company, and with 
an eaſy, Sa and rfl of all that graceful eaſe and tranquillity 
bit, made on purpol ſe, which ſhe put on as if ſhe had had bHothing 712 to thin] 
when ſhe employed herſelf A theſe of. 
works; and it was noted of her, that „Long after der, [hours ali ok 
in the Jams hour that ſhe a) ppeared to previous Yeparation having afſed 
be a moſt elegant dairy-maid, ſhe was, x Ty would come ruffling and buftlin 
when, c 290 to a change of dreſs, the tawdry and aukward Bella, diſor- 
fineſt lady that ever graced a circle, derm mort her native diſorderſineſs at 
A eraodfather, father, mother, un: the ſi icht of her ſerene ſiſter, by her ſul- 
cles, aunt, and even her, brother and len en , to ' ſte herfelf fo much fur- 
fi ſter,,. ma e her frequent viſits t ere, pas with Tk little pains, and in A 
and were deli hted with her filent eaſe, fixth part of the time. 
and unaffected behayiour in her 0 55 Fi was this admirable civaturk 
for ſhe always out © deſty Choſe ra- miſtreſs of all theſe domeſfick qualifi- 
ther . a 5 rative than the di recti ve cations without the leaſt intermixture 
part, t e might not Hleouragy the of narrowneſs, She knew how to dif. 
ſeryant Abo roper bu Haß it whe, tinguith between frughilty, x neceſſary 
Each was, 2 of te 725 regal L virtue, and nega Hind, an odious 
from her 00 in h Fr gan: #/e. ber vice: and uſed, te ſay,” that to define 
mother and h her pot Heryey 55 5 5 generohiy, it muſt be called; the happy 
admired her in Glence, . 1 Ei medium betwjxt Faun and pro- 
not give uneafineſs to her 32 990 fuſion, 
ful, perverſe, n Frog "gs who She was the molt g. xceful reader 1 
| uſu lopked upon he e 1905 ever KneW. . She added by her melo- 
with f ls envy. 5 FA dious voice grades to thoſe ſhe found in 
boy ver, "hs pou cxeat re. 9 7 the parts of books ſhe read out to her 
57 85 nd ſparing praile to friends; and gave grace and fignifi- 
urſt open Her lips; though 940 pul cance to others where they were not, 
at the. ame time like Saul 5 Eng She had no tons, no whine. Her ac- 
timed n at fe he 12 15 of. Da- cent s A ways admirably placed, 
glo ory'of his inge 1 And The e 1p is the always forcib ! laid, 
ke N 0 $, 1 ſee my angel friend as the ſu ett required. No buſkin 
(too ſuperior to take notice of } loom) Nee po tragedy pomp, could miſ- 
courting her 8 F 12 Jad her; 7 14% was Pay er 
white e aa ha re than de e rea 
that ere os bn 10 e bete melodious whey 
ch + E. od 5980 


gement le m to ght the gave by tha 
be 2 only excellence of her . fun by ber 11 and _ e wm 64 


al 15 oh, 1 ſne o fro h heb fo E by che eaſe and eie 

25 11 N narrowne $5, immen ſe er air and 1 by the ala 

Reb, and immenſely EIS put a crity with, which ſhe obliged. 
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Neverthelels 


It was uſual with, the one ter, ien 


all her things in admirable order} come 


ther to hear others 
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Nevertheleſs ſhe Nn choſe ra- 
ſing or play, than 

either to play or ſing herſelf. _ 
She delighted to give praiſe where de- 


ſerved: yet the always beſtowed it in 
ſuch a manner, as 


ve not the leaſt 
ſuſpicion that ſhe laid out for a return 
of it to-herſelf, though ſo univerſally 
allowed to be her due, | 

She had a talent of ſaying uncom- 
mon things in ſuch an ea / manner, 
that every-body thought they could 


have ſaid the ſame; and which yet re- 


quired both genius and obſervation to 
ſay them. SHITE. 

Even ſevere things appeared gentle, 
thouga they loſt not their force, from 
the ſweetneſs of her air and utterance, 
and the apparent benevolence of her 
purpoſe. | | £3. £8 
e form the trueſt judgment of 
perſons, by their behaviour on the ff 
familiar occaſions, I will give an in- 
ſtance or two of the correction ſhe fa- 
voured me with on ſuch a one. 46 

When very young, I was guilty of 
the fault of thoſe who want to be court- 
ed to ſing. She cured me of it, at the 


firſt of our happy intimacy, by her own 


example; and by the following cor- 
re&ives, occaſionally, yet privately en- 
forced. 123 7 
Well, my dear, ſhall we take you 
© at your word? Shall we ſuppoſe, that 
© you fling but indifferently ? Is not, 
. ee. the act of obliging (the com- 
« pany ſo worthy!) preferable to the 
< talent of ſinging? And ſhall not young 
ladies endeavour to make up fer their 
defects in one part of education, by 
e their excellence in another?” . 

Again, * You muſt convince us, by 
attempting to ſing, that you cannot 


_ © ſing; and then we will rid you, not 


c only of preſent, but of future im - 
«© portunity,'—An N e how- 
ever, let me add, that but zolerable 
fingers do not always wiſh to meet 
with, Fas 33 
Again, I know you will favour us 
© by-and-by; and what do you by your 
£ excules, but raiſe our expectations, 
© and enhance your own difhculties ?* 
At another time, Has not this ac- 
© compliſhment been a part of your 
© education, my Nancy? How then, for 
© your 020n honour, can we allow of 
pern oo hd 25 
And J oncepleading a cold, the uſual 
pretence of thoſe who love to be en- 


. * 
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treated“ Sing, however, my dear, 4 
© avell as you can, The greater the 
difficulty to you, the higher the com- 

pliment to the company. Do you 
© think you are among thofe who know 
© not how to make allowances? you 
* ſhould ſing, my love, leſt there ſhoul4 
be any-body preſent who may think 
your excuſes owing to affectation. 
At another time, when T had 7ry 
obſerved, that a, young lady preſent 


J choſe not to ſing before that lady 
© Fie,' ſaid ſhe, (drawing me on one 
ſide) © is not this pride, my Nancy? 
Does it not look as if your principal 

© motive to oblige, was to obtain ap. 

« plauſe? A generous mind will not 
© ſcruple to give advantage to a perfor 


© of merit, though not a ways to ber 


© own advantage. And yet the will 
have a high merit in doing that. Sup- 
© poling this excellent perſon abſent, 
who, my dear, if your example ſpread, 
© ſhall ſing after you ? You know eve- 
© ry-one elſe muſt be but as a foil to 
© you. Indeed I muſt have you as 
much ſuperior to other ladies in theſe 
« ſmaller points, as you are in greater.” 
So ſhe was pleaſed to ſay to ſhame me. 
She was as much above reſerve as dif- 
viſe. So communicative, that no young 
ady could be in ber company half an 
hour, and not carry away inſtruction 
with her, whatever was the topick. 
Vet all ſweetly inſinuated; 23 
given with the air of prefcription: ſo 
. that while ſhe ſeemed to aſk'a queſtion 
for information-ſake, ſhe dropt in the 
needful iuſtruction, and left the in- 
ſtructed unable to decide, whether the 
thought (which being ſtarted, the, the 
inftru&ed, could improve) came pri- 
marily from herſelf, or from the ſweet 
„„ , nes, 
She had a pretty hand at drawing, 
which ſhe obtelned with 4 very little in- 
ſtructionl. Her time was tov much 


taken up, to allow, though to ſo fine 


an art, e attention which was necel- 
firy to make her greatly excel in it: 
| And ſhit uſed to ſay, That ſhe was afraid 
of aiming at to many things, for fear 
ſhe ſhould not be tolerable at any thing. 

For her years, and her opportuni- 
ties, me was an extraordinary jud 2 
painting. In this, as in every-thing 
elſe, nature' was her art, her art was 
nature.” She even prettily 


gr och + for this reaſon, | 
in it; Her grandfather, fo bequeathed 


ws better than I; and that therefore 
I c 


c_ , Fre Hand W 


and ſhould not therefore 


pic- 
tures. . Charming was her fancy: alike 


ſweet and eaſy was every touch of her 


encil- and her pen. Yet l 
ment exceeded her performance. She 
did not practiſe enough to excel in the 
executive part. She could not in 357 | 
thing excel. But, upon the who e 

the knew what every ſubje& required 
according to the nature of it: in other 
words, was an abſolute miſtreſs of the 


fhould-be. 


To give a familiar inſtance for the 
fake of young ladies: ſhe (untaught) 
obſerved. wwhen but a child, that the ſun, 
moon, and ſtars, never appeared at 
once; and were therefore never to be 
in one piece: that bears, tigers, Iiolls, 
were not natiyes of an mh, ates climate, 

ot tl re have place in 
an Engliſh landſcape: that theſe rava- 


pen of the foreſt conſorted not with 
a 


zmbs, kids, or fawns: nor kites, 
hawks, and vultures, with doves, par- 
tridges, and pheaſants. OE 

And, alas! ſhe knew, before ſhe was 
nineteen years of age, by fatal experi- 
ence ſhe knew! that all theſe beaſts and 
birds of prey. were outdone in trea- 
cherous cruelty by MAN! Vile, bar- 
barous, plotting, deſtructive man! who, 


infinitely leſs excuſable than thoſe, de- 


ſtroys through. wantonneſs and ſport, 
what thoſe only deſtroy through hun- 
ger and neceſſity! ' e ts: 

The mere pretenders to thoſe branch- 
es of ſcience which ſhe aimed at ac- 
quiring, ſhe knew how to detect; and 
all from nature. Propriety, ' anothet 
word for nature, was (as I have hint- 
ed) her law, as it is the foundation of 
all true judgment. But nevertheleſs, 
the wag always uneaſy, if what ſhe 
fad expoſed thoſe pretenders'to-know- 
ledpe, even in their abſence, to the ri- 


# 2 


dienle of lively ſpirits. 


| Let the modern ladies, who have not 
any one of her excellent qualities; 
whoſe, whole time, in the ſhort days 
they: generally, make, and in the in- 


verted night and day, where they make 


iem longer, is wholly ſpent in dreſs, 
vilits, cards, plays, operas, and mu- 
al entertainments, wander at what I 
ve written, and-ſhall further write: 
and let them look upon it as an incre- 


 Gible thing, that when, at a mature 


725 they cannot boaſt one of her acl 
oy 


ttions, there ſnould have been a 


ge young, who had ſo many. 
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bequeathed to ber all the. family 


R. 

Theſe muſt be ſuch. as know not 
how. ſhe employed her time; and can- 
not form the leaſt idea of what may be 
done in thoſe hours, in which they lie 
enveloped with the ſhades of death, as 


ſhe uſed to call fleep, f. 
But before I come to mention the 
diſtribution, ſhe uſually, made of her 
time, let me ſay a few words upon an- 
other ſubje&, in_which ſhe excelled 
all the young ladies I ever knew. 
This was her ſkill in almoſt all ſorts 
of fine needle-works ; of which, how- 
ever, I ſhall ſay the leſs, ſince poſſibly 
you, will find it mentioned in ſome o 
A e e 
That piece which the bequeathes te 
her couſin Morden, is indeed a capit 
piece; a, performance ſa admirable, 
that that gentleman's father, who re- 
fided chiefly abroad, was (as is men- 
tioned in her will) very defirous to ob- 
tain it, in order to carry it to Italy 
with him, to ſhew the curious of other, 
countries, (as he uſed to ſay) for the 
honour of his own, that the cloiſtered 
confinement was not neceſſary to make 
Engliſh women excel in any of thoſe 
fine arts upon which nuns and recluſes 
value themſelyes. ' ©. 
Her quickneſs at theſe ſort of works 
was aſtoniſhing; and a great encou- 
wy, Tas to, herſelf to proſecute them. 
Mr. Morden's father, would haye 
been continually making her preſents 
would the have permitted him to do ſo; 
and he uſed tocall them, and ſo did her 
grandfather, tributes due to a merit ſo 
ſovereign, and not preſents. © 
As to her diverhons, the accom- 
pliſhments and acquirements ſhe was 
miſtreſs of, will ſhew, what they muſt 
have been. She was far from bein 
fond of cards, the faſhionable foible ef 
modern ladies: nor, as will be eaſily 
perceived from what I have ſaid, and 
more from what I ſhall further ſay, had 
ſhe much time for play. She never 
therefore promoted their being called 
for; and often inſenſibly diverted the 
company from them, by ſtarting ſome 
entertaining ſubject, when the could do 
it without incurring the imputation of 
particularity. Ir tt, 5 . 
Indeed very few of her intimates 
would propoſe cards, if they could 
engage her to read, to talk, to touch 
the keys, or to ſing, when any new. 
book, or new piece of muſick, came 
down, But when company was ſo nu- 
7 R2 merous, 


1234 


erous, that converſation could, vot 
ta ake 198 agreeable tpry which it oft - 
ges among four or five friends of 

the years and inclinatio 5, apd it be- 
ame in a manner' "neceſſary to detach 


off ſome of it, to make the reſt better | 


upon caſting · in, it fell to her lot. 

dthen ſhe ſw, that her K 
to cards was the effect of choice only; 
and that ſpe was an 1752 miſtreſs ok 

very genteel game p faxes with them. 
| Þut then ſhe always declared againſt 
playing high. Except for Nee the 
vſed to ay, ſhe. wou jd not ſubmi 1 
chance what ſhe'was already ſure of. 
A; other times, dhe ſhould ma 
her riends p ver 0 0 | compliment, W 
aid, if fel j ppol th ey. woyld xy 
to b be p 0 ſſe ſſe d of hi 165 ht  belong- 
ed to erz and ſhe ſhop Id be very un- 
worthy, if ſhe 0 to make herſelf 
: a title to what v was theirs, % 
High gaming, ib ſhoxt, ſhe uſed tg 
ſay, * was a ſordid vice; an immorality; 
child of av rice; and a dixes 
breach of that 15 mandment, which 
rhidy us to covet what is our neigh. 
ours. 

She was exceedingly | haritable; the 

only. one of ber family, th 
meaning of the word; and this with 
regard both to the dale ang the dal; 
df thoſe who were the well-choſen ob- 
js . her bene vol ence. She kept 
jou of theſe, 8 50 8 vſed to <a; 

er poor, entering onę upon it as 5507 

ber pr provide 7955 7 death, or 
any other way; W made a re- 
ſerve, 1 for unforeſeen 
caſes, #14, r by, babe, 
And N. ſt be ned, t hat in the 
pri e Vi ibotion of them, ſhe bad 
deith er example nor equal. 

The aged, the blind, the lame, the 
widow, the orphan, the upſucceſsful 
 Induftrious, were particular! the ob- 

. Jets of it; and the contributing to the 
| Fre of ſome, to the putting out 
to trades and byſbandry the children 
of others. of the 0 or needy 

| Feed and ere them Forward at the 


Tots .the would not refuſe to play, 


at knew, the 
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expiration of their ſeryitude, were hey 
reat delights; as was the giyin 8 ve 
zooks to others; and, when 44 ha 
opportunity, the N the poorer 
ſort of her honeſt neighbours, and fa 
er's tenants, in the_ uſe of 0 75 
That. charity, 


5 5 as for 10 wh Gp wan 'of the 8 
enefit to the 


7 120 Fw 851 takes from 1 that 


Mt 15 profligate. 18 can Haut be, 


c in th e eyes of that od, 

want te ay, * whore uires. nathing l 

; much rom us, ay gy of beneficence 
70 By another, ac arity more wor- 


er 1485 Antony, when he came to 
0 fein England, with his vaſt fortune 


tained in the Indies, uſed to fay, 


1 This girl 5 ber charities will bring 
down a bleſſing p bop us all.” An 
i muſt * 4 K t $43 truſted Nett 
much tot reſumption. | 
Put. need not ſay, more P this 
bead nor erhaps was it neceſſary ta 
fay. lo. Muenz; lines the charitable be- 
veſts j in her will ſufficiently ſet forth 
her excellence 1 in this branch of duty, 
She was extreme] moderate in her 
diet. Duantty. in Pod, ſhe uſed to 
ay, 0 Bar to, be regarded than " 
lity :., th a full meal was the 
enemy Woln to ſtudy 5 indyſtry : 0 
a well: built hauſe require byt Hae 


rep all Se | 
6 17 eg in her diet, he 
155 po 8 a delicate frame of bo- 


rene, by ; chearful 

90 5 77 749 . of or illneſs Reba by 

and that, dr 79.9 515 cold cavgh 
in 550 open chaiſe, by a ſudden ſtorm of 
rain, 10 place if wa$ 
no ele; and which thi into a 
fever, attended with N. e yl 
tams, that no doubt were li wy by 
er temperance ; but which gave her 
due By then ESE value, ns 
nit ons or her“ 
72 7 5 | din her con · 
 verlations 


Fra ph Fre of benz. way 38 
cou 


In hen RE We ſhe has the following note ven . — of this 


iPaels, in the tjrae of her diſtreſs. 


In a dangerops illneſs, with which 1 * viſited a few years before l bad the pgs 
« [to knoy this ungrateful man! [Would to Heaven I had died in it !] my bed was (vrr 


10 unded by my. a> relationg—Father, mother, brother, fiſter, my cw 


"hg ag me, 


4 + od... 


nds e 


Wee r wml e i n . Ws: 


mY 


rſations upon them, ſhe. was fonder 
finding beauties than blemiſhes, and 
thoſe toapplaud both authorsand books, 
where ſhe could find the leaſt room for 
it, Vet ſhe uſed to lament, that cer - 
tain writers of the firſt claſs, Who were 
-apable of exalting virtue, and of put- 
ting vice out.of countenance, too ge- 
perally employed themſelves in works 
of imagination only, upon ſubjects 
merely ſpeculative, difnterefting. and 
unediſyiug; from which no uleful mo- 
ral or example could be drawn... 


But ſhe was a ſeyere cenſurer of pie- 


'} * 


had a tendency to corrupt the morals 
youth, to convey polluted images, or 
to wound religion, whether in itſelf, 
or through the fides of it's profeſſors, 
and this whoever were the authors, and 
bow admirable ſoever the execution. 
Sbe often pitied the celebrated Dr. 
Swift for ſo employing his admirabl 
pen, that a pure eye was afraid of 
7 0 into his works, and a pure 
ear of hearing anything quoted from 
No Such authors, he uſed to ſay, 
were not hoxeſt to their own talents, 
nor grateful to the God who gave 
them. Nor would ſhe, on theſe occa- 
ons, admit their beavties as a pallia- 
tion; on the contrary, ſhe held it as an 
zprayation of their crime, that. they 
* whoare ſo capable of mending the beart, 
ſhould in any places ſhew a corrupt ane 


jn themſelves; which muſt weaken the | 


influences of their good works; an 


pull down with one hand, what they 
File 10 with the other. 
All he ſaid, and a | ſhe 


Elbe ſuſpicion of it; inſomuch tha 


d af her improve» 
Þ 1 ow lng 


„Frencb, and Poets, anc 


"I | at Care, 
them ſſuch, 
A 6 
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ces of a light or indecent ture, w ich 
of 


But jt was plain from 


ſhe had ſaid ſo much. 


,- cular diſtribution of ber time; which 


id to Ber charge. For, with all her 
excellences, the was forwarder to hear 


"than eat;. and hence, no doubt, de- 
ad. pa ſinall part of 


- © that] mould drag down 'with me to my grave one or other of my ſorrowing friends, wiſhed 
4 l iO fort Bo recover for their 1 r ee parents in ſuch caſes know hat to 
_* with for! How bappr far them, and for me, had I then been denied to their prayers ] B 
7 now . eaſed © — Ah thats « dear 1jations are living lBt not ane © 

| th y think, has been the heinoyſneſs of wy exror!) but, far from being 
a would mjview bear of N nl. 


: 
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Latin claſhcks; yet ſeldom did he 
quote or repeat from them, either in 
her letters or converſation, though ex- 
ceedingly happy in a; tenacious: me- 
mory; principally through * 
and to avoid the imputation of that 
aff 4 which 1, have juſt men- 
Hanes. 5. 3 
Mr. Wyerley once wal of her, ſhe 
had ſuch 5 af knowledge of her 
own, and made natyrally ſuch fine oh- 
ſervations upon. perſons. and thing: 
being capable 6 ihe s that an n 
famuliar ex eien of judging of the 
bird, that ſhe had ſeldom. either roam 
or neceſſity for foreign aſſiſtances. 
| her whole 
conduct and behaviour, that ſhe had 
not ſo good an opinion of herſelf, how- 
ever deſerved; fince, whenever ſhe was 
urged to give her ſentiments. on any 
fobje& „although all ſhe thought fit to 
ſay was clear and jntelligible, yet the 
ſeemed 1n haſte to have done ſpeaking. 
Her reaſan for it, I know, was. twg- 
fold; that ſhe might not loſe the be- 
nefit, of other peoples ſentiments, BY 
engroſſing the converſation; and left, 
as were here words, ſhe could be 
raiſed into logyuactouſnels, and, ſo for- 
eit the good opinion which a perſon 
always maintains witk her friends, wha 
knows when ſhe has ſaid enough. —It 
ag, finally, a rule with her, to leave 
er hearers wiſhing her to ſay mor, 
rather than to give them cauſe to ſhew, 
by their izattention, an unegſineſs that 


1 
1 


You. are curious 10 Kno the parti- 
oy ſuppoſe will help you to account 
1 what you own  yaurſelf ſurprize 
at; to wit, how ſo young a lady coul 
make herſelf miſtreſs of ſo many. as- 
compli aments, a das oh 
will premiſe, that ſhe was from in, 
faney enured to riſe early in mornings 
by an excellent, and, as 125 lays 4 
learned Lo RAN Mrs. Norton, to whos 
care, wiſdom, and example, the wag 
beholden for the ground-work of her 
taſte and acquiremente, which meeting 
with ſuch aſſiſtapces from the diyines I 


Lt ov 1 
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have named, and with ſuch a genius, 
made it the leſs wonder that ſhe ſur- 
paſſed moſt of her age and ſen. 

Her ſex, did I ſay? What honour to 
the other does this imply! When one 
might challenge the proudeſt pedant of 
them all, to ſay he has been diſciplined 
into greater improvement, than ſhe had 
made from the mere force of genius 


and application. But it is demonſtra- 


ble to all who know how to make ob- 


_ fervations on their acquaintance of both 


ſexes, arrogant as ſome are of their ſu- 


perficialities, that a lady at eighteen, 


take the world through, is more pru- 
dent and converſable than a man at 
twenty five. I can prove this by nine- 
teen inſtances out of twenty in my own 


| knowledge. Vet how do theſe poor 


doaſters value themſelves upon the ad- 
 vantages their education gives them! 


Who bas not ſeen ſome one of them, 
juſt come from the univerſity, diſdain- 


fully ſmile at a miſtaken or ill- pro- 


ntunced wrd from a lady, when her 


ſenſe has been clear, and her ſentiments 


juſt; and when he could not himſelf utter 
a fingle ſentence fit to be repeated, but 
what he had borrowed from the au- 
thors he had been obliged to ſtudy, as 
a painful exerciſe to flow and creeping 
arts? But how I digreſs? 


This excellent young lady uſed to 


ſay, It was incredible to think what 


might be done by early riſing, and by 
long days well filled up. * 

Tt may be added, That ſhe had cal- 
culated according to the practice of 700 
many, ſhe had actually lived more years 
at Abe than they had at twenty-fix. 


She was of opinion, That no one 
could ſpend their time properly, who 


did not live by ſome rule: who did not 


appropriate the hours, as near as might 


be, to particular purpoſes and employ- 
ments. $6 3 
In conformity to this ſelf-ſet leſſon, 


the uſual diſtribution of the twenty- 


four hours, when left to her own choice, 


> 


was as follows: 


Fer REST ſhe. allotied SIX Hours only. 


Sdbe thought herſelf not ſo well, and 


ſo clearin ber intellects, [ ſo much alive, 


 ſhevuſedto ſay] if ſhe exceeded this pro- 
portion. If ſhe ſlept not, ſhe choſe to 
riſe ſooner. And in winter had her fire 
laid, and a taper ready burning to light 
it; not loving to give trouble to ſer- 


rules of arithmetick. 


always preferred his 


found it very hard not to exceed in this 
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vants, whoſe harder work, and lateg 
hours of going to · bed, ſhe uſed to fay; 
required conſideration. © *? 
have blamed her for her greater re. 
gard to them, than to herſelf. But this 
was her anfwer: I have my choĩee: 
© who can wiſh for more? Why ſhould 
© I oppreſs others, to gratify myſelf; 
© You ſee what free-wall enables one 
* to do; while impoftion would make 
a light burden heavy.” | 
Her Firſt THREE Morning Hour: 
Were generally paſſed in her ſtudy, and 
in her cloſet-duties: and were occa. 
fionally augmented by thoſe ſhe ſaved 


from reſt: and in thi paſſed her epiſ< 
tolary amuſements, _ | 


TWO Hours. ſbe generally allotted to. Do- 


mueſtict Management. 
Theſe, at different times of the day, 
as occaſions required; all the houſe. 
r bills, in eaſe of her mother, 
paſſing through her hands. For ſhe was 
a perfect miſtreſs of the four principal 


FIVE Hours to her Needle, 
e Maſek, Tee, 


In thefe ſhe included the aſſiſtanet 
and inſpection ſhe gave to her own ſer- 
vants, and to her ſiſter's ſervants, in 
the needle · works required for the fa- 
mily: for her ſiſter, as I have above 
hinted, is a MODERN. In theſe ſhe alſo 
included Dr. Lewen's converſation- 
viſits ; with whom likewiſe ſhe held a 
correſpondence. by letters. That re- 
verend gentleman delighted himſelf and 
her twice or thrice a week, if his health 
permitted, with theſe viſits; and ſhe 
company te any 


Drawings, 


other engagement, 


TWO Hours /he allotted to ber Two rf 


But if converſation, or the defire of 
friends, or the falling in of company or 
gueſts, required it to be otherwiſe, ſhe 
never ſcrupled to oblige; and would 
on ſuch occaſions;borrow, as ſhe called 
it, from other diſtributions, And as'ſhe. 


appropriation, ſhe put down » 


ONE Hour more 10 Dinner-time Cans" 
TTL... ER, 
To be added or ſubtraſted, as occa - 


— : 
* * 


Cons offered, or the deſire of her friends 
tequired : and yet found it difficult, as 

> often ſaid, to keep this account 
even; eſpecially if Dr. Lewen obliged 


them with his company at their tabſe: 
which; however, he ſeldom did; for, 


being a valetudinarian, and in a regi- 
men, he generally made his viſits in the 


afternoon. | WEE: 
ONE Hour to Vifits to the neighbouring 
| A Poor ; 5 

To a ſele& number of whom, and to 
their children, ſhe uſed to give brief in- 
ſtructions, and good books: and as this 
happened not every day, and ſeldom 
above twice à weck, ſhe: had two or 
three hours at a time to beſtow in this 
benevolent employment. = 


©. The remaining FOUR Hours 
Were occaſionally allotted to ſupper, 


to con verſation, or to reading after ſup- 


per to the family. This allotment ſhe 
called Her Fund, upon which ſhe uſed 


to draw, to ſatisfy her other debits: 


and in this ſhe included viſits received 


and returned, ſhews, ſpeRacles, &c. 


— 


which, in a country - life, not occurring 
every day, ſhe uſed to think a. great al- 
lowance, no leſs than tuo days in x, 
for amuſements only: and ſhe was 


wont to ſay, that it was hard if ſhe 


could not ſteal time out of this fund, 
for an excurſion of even two or three 


days in a month. 


If it be ſaid, that her relations, or the 
ung neighbouring ladies, had but 
ittle of her time, it will be conſidered, 

that beſides theſe four hours in the 
twenty four, great part of the time ſhe 
was employed in her needle · works, the 
uſed to gonverſe as ſhe worked: and it 
was a cuſtom ſhe had introduced among 
ber acquaintance, that the young ladies 
in their viſits, uſed frequently, in a 
neighbourly way, (in the winter even- 


ings eſpecially) to bring their work 


with them; and one of half a dozen of 
ber ſelect acquaintance uſed by turns to 
read to the reſt as they were at work. 
This was her uſual method when at 
1 command, for fx. days in the 


* ti x wt 


de SEVENTH DAY | 


F 


ome part of it was frequently em- 
Plyedin works of mercy, the hour the 


A. 2 1 1 * * 
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allotted to viſiting the neighbouring 
poor was occaſionally ſupplied from 
this day, and added to her funk. 
But I muſt obſerve, that when in her 


grandfather's life-time ſhe was three 


or four weeks at a time his houſe- 
keeper and gueſt, as alſo ateither of her 
uncles, her uſual diſtribution of time 
was varied: but ſtill ſhe had an eye ta 
it as nearly as circumſtances' would 
admit. | | FE 5 


c 


When I had the happineſs of having 


her for my gueſt, for a fortnight or ſo, 
ſhe likewiſe diſpenſed with Her rules, 


in mere gg 55 to my foibles, and 
or I alſo (though T had 


idler habits; | 
the benefit of an example I ſo much ad- 
mired) am too much of a modern. Yet 


as to morning- riſings, I had corrected 


myſelf by ſuch a precedent, inthe ſum= 
mer- time; and can witneſs to the bene- 
fit I found by it in my health; as alſo 
to the many uſeful. unge was en- 


abled by that means with eaſe and 


pleaſure to perform. And in her ac- 
count- book I have found this memo- 


randum ſince her ever - to- be lamented 
death :—* From ſuch a day to ſuch a 


* day, all holidays, at my dear Miſs 
© Howe's.? | 
* reſumed, ſuch a day, 'naming itz 


and then ſhe proceeded regularly, as be- 


fore. | *72 os 39 
Once a week the uſed to reckon with 


herſelf ; when, if within the 144 hours, 
contained in the fix days, ſhe had made 
her account even, the noted it accord- 
ingly: if otherwiſe, ſhe carried the de- 
bit to the next week's account; as thus: 
© Debtor to the article of benevolent 


© wiſits,” ſo many hours. And ſo of 
the reſt, _ oy h 
But it was always an eſpecial part 


of her care, that whether viſiting or 


viſited, ſhe ſhewed in all companies an 
entire eaſe, ſatisfa&ion, and chearful- 
neſs, as if ſhe kept no ſuch particular 
account, and as if ſhe did not make 


herſelf anſwerable to herſelf for her oc< - 


caſional exceedings. 


This method, which to others will 
appear perplexing and unneceſſary, her 


early bours, and cuſtom, had made eaſy 
and pleaſant to her. N fv «Hf 


And, indeed, 2s J uſed to tell her, 

atly as I admired her in all me- 
thods, I could not bring 116 to this, 
might I have had the work 


, 4 
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for my re- 
ward. DRE. bt 


At her return: Account 


— 
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I had indeed too much impatience in 
my temper, to obſerve ſuch a regularit 
n accounting between me and myſelf. 
7 ſatisfied * in a lump- accouni, as 
T may call it, 1 

yrong to reproach myſelf with, when 
1 looked back on a paſt week, as ſhe 


bad 4 1 me to do. 


For ſhe uſed 7 to ſay, © I 
4 do not think ALL I do neceſſary for 


© another to do; nor even for myſelf: 


but when it is more pleaſant for me 
to keep ſuch an account, than to let 
it alone, why may I not proceed in 
my ſupererogatories ?—There can be 
no harm in it. It keeps up my at- 
tention to accounts; which one day 
may be of uſe to me in more material 
inflances. Thote who will not keep 
a firif account, ſeldom long keep 
any. I negle& not more uſeful em- 


| « ployments for it. And it teaches me 


© tobecovetous of time; the only thing 
© of which we can be allowably cove- 
© tous; fince, we live but once in this 
ã world; and when gone, are gone from 
© jt for ever.“ th 
She always reconciled the neceſſity 


under which theſe interventions, as ſhe 


called them, laid her, of now- and · then 
breaking into ſome of her appropria- 
tions; ſaying, There was good - ſenſe, 

nd good manners too, in the common 
lefen 4 © When at Rome, do as they do at 
Rome: and that to be eaſy of perſua- 


ſion, in matters where one could oblige 


without endangering virtue, or worthy 
habits, was an apoſtolical excellency; 


ſince, if a'perſon conformed with a view 


of making herſelf an intereſt in her 


friend's affections, in order to be heeded 


in greater points, it was imitating, his 
example, who, became all things to all 
men, that he might gain Svc; Nor is 
it to be doubted, had life been ſpared 


ber, that the ſweetneſs of her temper, 


and her chearful piety, would Rave 
made virtue and religion 907% ſo 
lovely, that her example would have 
had no ſmall influence upon the minds 


and manners of thoſe Who would have 


had the honour of converſing with 


her. 


O Mr. Bel ford I can write no fur- 
ther on this ſubje&. For, looking into 
the account · book for other particulars, 


1 met with a moſt affecting menioran- 
dum; which being written on the ex- 
| treme edge of the paper, with à fine 


I had nothing greatly 


HARLOWE, 
en, and in the dear creature's Gnaft. 
Pang ; I ſaw not before. —This it be 
written, I ſuppoſe, at ſome calamitous 
period after the day named in it—Ifelp 
me to curſe, to blaſt the monſter who 
gave occaſion for it |= - ogg 


APRIL 10. The account concluded]! — 
Aud with it all my worldly hopes and 
. © proſpes!!P 


TI 'tTaxt up my pen; but not to apo. 
logize for my execration.— Once more 
F pray to God to avenge me of him. 
Me, 1 ſay For mine is the loſs—Hers 
the gation ibn 197 e , rung? a5 
O Sir! Vou did not, you could not 
know her, as I knew her! Never was 
ſuch an excellence So warm, yet fo 
cool a friend! S8 much what I with 
to be, but never ſill be! For, alas! 
my ſtay, my advifer, my monitteſs; my 
directreſs, is gone for ever gone 
She honoured me with the title of Te 
iter of ber beart: but I was only ſo in 
the love T bore her, (a jove beyond a 
ſiſter” s—infinitely beyond ber fifter's!) 
in the hatred I have to every mean and 
ſordid action; and in my love of virtue; 


for, otherwiſe, I am of a high and 


haughty temper, as I have acknowledged 
heretofore, and very violent in my paſ- 
ſions. 0 | 
In ſhort, ſhe was the neareſt perfec- 
tion of any creature I ever knew. She 
never preached to me leſſons which he 
ractiſed not herſelf; She lived the life 
ſhe taught. All humility, meekneſs, 
ſelf-accufing, others acquitting, though 
the /hadowy of the fault was hardly hers, 
the ſubfAance theirs, whoſe only honour 
was their relation to her. 
To loſe ſuch a friend; ſuch a guide 
If ever my violence was juſtiffable, it 
is upon this recollektion]! For ſne only 
lived to make me ſenſible of my fail- 


ings, but not my enough to enable 
3 


as I was reſolved 


* C 


me to conquer th 
to endeavour to do. 
Once mote then let me exerrate— 
But now violdtice and paſſion agail 


predominate! — And how can it de | 


other wel ISLET ES. 
But I force 51 from the ie 


— I > 
eee 
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LETTER LXXII. 


MR. LOVELACE,. TO JOHN BEL 


| | PARIS, OCT. 14. 
K Timor & mine 
6 Scandunt eodem quo dominus; neque 
6 Decedit ærata triremi; 
Poſt equitem ſedet atra cura. 


FN a language ſo expreſſive as the 
| Engliſh, I hate the pedantry of tag- 

ing or prefacing what I write with 
N ſcraps; and ever was a cenſurer 
of the motto- mongers among our weekly 
and daily ſcribblers. But theſe verſes 
of Horace are ſo applicable to my caſe, 
that, whether on ſhip-board, whether 
in my poſt-chaiſe, or in my inn at 
night, I am not able to put them out 
of my head. Dryden once I thought 
ſaid very well in theſe bouncing lines 


© Man makes his fate according to his mind. 

5 The weak, low ſpirit, Fortune makes her 
d . 

© But ſhe's a drudge, when hector'd by the 

„ brave. | 

© If Fate weave common thread, I'll change 
any. 6 C the doom, | | 

And with new purple weave a nobler 

loom.“ 


And in theſe - 


Let Fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
have a ſoul, that, like an ample ſhield, 

Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 
© Fate was not mine: nor am I Fates 
Souls know no conquerors. '—— 


But in the firſt quoted lines, conſi- 
dering them cloſely, there is nothing 
but bluſtering abſurdity: in the other, 
the poet ſays not truth, for Consc1- 
ENCE is th@conqueror of ſouls: at 
alt it is the conqueror of mine: and 
who ever thought it a narrow one? — 
But this is occaſioned partly by poring 
Mer the affecting will, and poſthumous 

letter; What an army of texts has ſhe 


* 


drawn u 


av n ainſt me in the 
letter — zut yet, Jack, do they not 
Mew me, that, two or three thouſand 
1:5 ago, there were as wicked fel- 
as myſelf? —=They do—And that's 
ſome confolation. © | | 
But the generoſity of her mind diſ- 
| Played in b th, is what ſtings me moſt. 
und the more ſtill, as it is now out of 


* 
— 


oblige thy f 


5 


\ 
- 
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my power any way in the world to be 
even with her. 
I ought to have written to you ſoon- 
er. But I loitered two days at Calais, 
for an anſwer to a letter I wrote to en- 
$3ge my former travelling valet, De 
Ja Tour; an ingenious, ready fellow, 
as you have heard me ſay, I have en- 
gaged him, and he is now with me. 


I I ſhall make no ſtay here; but intend, | 
for ſome of the electoral courts. That 


of Bavaria, I think, will engage me 
longeſt. Perhaps I may ſtep out of 
my way (if I can be out of my wa 

any- where) to thoſe of Dreſden and 
Berlin: and it is not impoſſible that 
you may have one letter from me at Vi- 
enna. And then perhaps I may fall 
down into Italy by the Tirol; and fo, 
taking Turin in my way, return to 
Paris; where I hope to ſee Mowbray 
and Tourville: nor do I deſpair of 

ou. 


This 4 good deal differs from the 


plan I gave you. But you may ex- 


pect to hear from me as I move; and 
whether I ſhall purſue this route or the 


other. 


I have my former lodgings in the 
Rue St. Antoine: which I ſhall hold, 
notwithſtanding my tour: ſo they will 
be ready to accommodate any two of 
you, if you come hither before my re- 
turn: and for this I have conditioned. 

J write to Charlotte; and that is 


writing to all my relations at once. 


Do thou, Jack, inform me duly of 
every-thing that paſſes.—Particularly, 
how thou proceedeſt in thy reforma- 
tion-ſcheme: how Mowbray and Tour- 
ville go on in my abſence: whether 
thou haſt any chance for a wife; [Iam 
the more ſolicitous on this head, be- 
cauſe thou ſeemeſt to think, that thy 
mortification will not be compleat, nor 
thy reformation ſecure, till thou art 
ſhackled:] how the Harlowes proceed 
in their penitentials: if Miſs Howe be 


married, or near being ſo: how honeſt 


Doleman goes on with his empirick, 
now he has diſmiſſed his regulars, or 


they him; and if any likelihood of his 


perfect recovery. Be ſure be very mi- 
nute: for every trifling occurrence re- 
lating to thoſe we value, becomes in- 
tereſting, when we are at a diſtance 
from them. Finally, prepare thou to 
piece thy broken thread, if thou wouldſt 
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LETTER LXXII. 


MR. BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
; LACE, ESQ. | 


LEND LONDON, OCT. 25. 

Write, to ſhew you, that I am in- 
capable of flighting even the mi- 
nuteſt requeſts of an abſent and diſtant 


friend. Yet you may believe, that 
there cannot be any great alterations 


in the little time that you haye been 


cout of England, with reſpe& to the 


ſubje&s of your enquiry. Neverthe- 


leſs I will anſwer to each, for the rea- 


ſon above given; and for the reaſon 
you mention, that even trifles, and 
chit-chat, are agreeable from friend to 


friend, and of friends, and even of 


thoſe to whom we give the importance 
of deeming them our foes, when we 
are abroad. 


_ Firſt, then, as to my reformation- 
| ſcheme, as you call it, I hope I go on 

very well. Iwiſh you had entered up- 
on the like, and could ſay fo too, You 


would then find infinitely more peace 
of mind, than you are likely ever 
otherwiſe to be acquainted with, 
When I look back upon the ſweep that 


bas been made among us in the two or 
three paſt years, and forward 'upon 


what may ſtill happen, I hardly think 


myſelf ſecure; though of late I have 


been guided by other lights than thoſe 
of ſenſe and appetite, which have hur- 
ried ſo many of our confraternity into 


_ worldly ruin, if not into eternal per- 


dition, 

I am very earneſt in my wiſhes to be 
admitted into the nuptial ſtate. But J 
think I ought to paſs ſome time as a 


| probationary, till, by ſteadineſs in my 


good reſolutions, I can convince ſome 
woman, whom TI could love and ho- 


.nour, and whoſe worthy example 


might confirm my morals, that there 
is one libertine who had the grace to re- 
form, before age or diſeaſe put it out 


of his power to ſin on. 


The Harlowes continue inconſola- 


; ble; and I dare ſay will to the end of 


their lives. | 
Miſs Howe is not yet married; but 
T have reaſon to think will ſoon. I 


have the honour of correſponding with 


her; and the more I know of her, the 


more I admire the nobleneſs of her 


* 
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mind. She muſt be conſcious, that 
ſhe is ſuperior to half our ſex, and to 


moſt of her oaun; which may make her 


give way to a temper naturally yy 
t 


and impatient: but, if ſhe meet wi 
condeſcenſion in her man, [And who 
would not veil to a ſuperiority ſo viſi. 
ble, if it be not exacted with arro. 
gance?] I dare ſay ſhe will make an 
excellent wife. | | 

As to Doleman, the poor man goes 
on trying and hoping with his empirick, 
J cannot but ſay, that as the latter is « 
ſenſible and judicious man, and not 
raſh, opinionative, or over-ſanguine, I 


have great hopes (little as I think of 


quacks and noftrum-mongers in gene. 
ral) that he will do him good, if his 
caſe will admit of it, My reaſons 
are, that the man pays a regular and 
conſtunt attendance upon him: watch. 
es, with his own eye, every change, 
and new ſymptom of his patient's ma- 
lady: varies his applications as the in- 
. dications vary: fetters not himſelf to 
rules Jaid down by the fathers of the 
art, who lived many hundred years 
aga, when diſeaſes, and the caules of 
them, were different, as the modes of 
living were different from what they 
are now, as well as climates and acci- 
dents: that he is to have his reward, 
not in daily fees; but (after the firſt 
five guineas for medicines) 1n propor- 
tion as the patient himſelf ſhall find 
amendment. | 
As to Mowbray and Tourville; 
what novelties can be expected, in ſo 
ſhort a time, from men, who have not 
ſenſe enough to ſtrike out or purſue 
new lights, either good or bad: now, 
eſpecially, that you are gone, who 
were the ſoul of all enterprize, and in 
particular their ſoul. Beſides, I ee 
them but ſeldom. I ſuppoſe they'll 
be at Paris before you can return from 
Germany; for they cannot live with- 
out you; and you gave them ſuch 2 
ſpecimen of your recovered volatility, 
in the laſt evening's converſation, as 


equally delighted them, and concern 


me. | 

T wiſh, with all my heart, that thou 
wouldſt bend thy courſe towards the 
Pyreneans. I ſhould then (if thou 
writeſt to thy couſin Montague an àc- 
count of what is moſt obſervable in 
thy tour) put in for a copy of thy let- 
ters, I wonder thou wilt not; we 
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then thy ſubjects would be as new to 
chyſelf, as to ty 
. |  BELFORD, 


LETTER LXXIV. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL= 
FORD, ESQ. 


he PARIS, OCT. 16-27, 
| 33 my laſt of the 14—2 5th, on 
occaſron of a letter juſt now come to 


hand from Joſeph Leman. The fel- 


low is conſcience-ridden, Jack; and 
tells me, That hecannot reſt either day 
or night for the miſchiefs which he fears 
he has been, and may ſtill further be 
the means of doing. He wiſhes, if it 
pleaſe God, and if it pleaſe ne, that 
| b had never ſeen my honour's face. 
And what is the cauſe of his preſent 
concern, as to his own particular? 
What, but the ſights w contempts 
which he receives from every-one of 
the Harlowes; from thoſe particularly, 
he ſays, whom he has endeavoured to 
ſerve as faithfully as his engagements 
to me would let him ſerve them? And 
I always made him believe, he tells me, 
(poor weak ſoul as he was from his 


cradle!) that ſerving me, was ſerving. 


both, in the long run. But this, and 
the death of his dear young lady, is a 
grief, he declares, that he ſhall never 
daw off, were he to live to the age of 
Mattheau- Salem: althof, and howſom- 
ever, he is ſure, that he ſhall not live 
a month to an end; being ſtrangely 
pined, and his fomach nothing like 
what it was; and Mrs. Betty being al- 
ſo (now ſhe: has got bis love) very 
croſs and ſligbting: but, thank his God 
for puniſhing her! ſhe is in a poor way 


ell, my 

Gut the chief occaſion of troubling 
my honour now, is not his own griefs 
only, althoff they are very great; but 
to prevent future miſchiefs to me; for 
ke can aſſure me, that Colonel Morden 
has ſet-out from them all, with a full 
- reſolution to have bis will of me: and- 
he is well aſſured, that he ſaid, and 
ſwore to it, as how he was reſolved 
_ that he would either have my honour's 
heart's-blood, or I ſhould have his; or 
ame ſuch-like ſad threatnings: and 
_ that all the family rejoice in it, and 
hope 1 ſhall come fort home. - 


— . d * 
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letter; and I have one from Mowbray, 
which has a hint to the ſame effect. 
And I recolle& now, that you was 
very importunate with me to go to Ma- 
drid, rather than to France and Italy, 
the laſt evening we paſſed together. 
What I deſire of you, is, by the firſt 
diſpatch, to let me faithfully know all 
that you know on this head. 
I can't bear to be threatened, Jack. 
Nor ſhall any man, unqueſtioned, give 
himſelf airs in my abſence, if I know 
it, that ſhall make me look mean in 
any-bedy's eyes: that ſhall give my 


friends pain for me: that ſhall put them 


upon wiſhing me to change my inten- 
tions, or my plan, to avoid him. Up- 


on ſuch deſpicable terms as theſe, think. 


you that I could bear to live? 

But why, if ſuch were his purpoſe, 
did he not let me know it, before I left 
England? Was he unable to work 
himſelf up to a reſolution, till he knew 
me to be out of the kingdom? 

As ſoon as I can inform myſelf where 


to direct to him, I will write to know 
his purpoſe; for I cannot bear ſu- 
ſpenſe, in ſuch a caſe as this; that ſo- 
lemn act, were it even to be marriage 


or hanging, which muſt be done to- 
morrow, I had rather ſhould be done 


to-day. My mind tires and ſickens 


with impatience on ruminating upon 
ſcenes that can afford neither variet 
nor certainty. To dwell twenty days 


in expectation of an event that may be 
decided in a quarter of an hour, is 


grievous. 


If he come to Paris, although . 


ſhould be on my tour, he will very ea- 
ſily find out my lodgings: for I every 
day ſee ſome or other of my country- 
men, and divers of them. have I enter- 
tained here. I go frequently to the 
opera and to the play, and. appear at 
court, and at all. publick places. And, 


on my quitting this city, will leave a. 
direction whither my letters from Eng- 


land, or elſewhere, ſhall from time to 
time be forwarded, Were I ſure, that 
his intention is what Joſeph Leman 


tells me it is, I would ſtay here, or 


ſhorten his courſe to me, let him be 
where he would. Loo hls: 
I cannot get off my regrets on ac- 
count of this dear lady for the blood 
of me. If the colonel and I are to 
meet, as he has done me no injury, 


and loves the memory of his couſin, 


This is the ſubſtance of Joſeph's 


we ſhall engage with the ſame ſenti- 
78 2 ments, 
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ments, as to the object of our diſpute; 
and that, you know, is no very com- 
mon caſe. N 

In ſhort, I am as much convinced 
that I have done wrong, as he can be; 
and regret it as much. But I will 
not bear to be threatened by any man 


in the world, however conſcious I may 


be of having deſerved blame. 
Adieu, Belford! Be ſincere with 
me. No palliation, as thou valueſt 


 LOVELACE., 


MM 


land, and here 
his days. | 3 

I was indeed apprehenſive, that if 
you and he were to meet, ſomething 
unhappy might fall out: and as I knew 
that you propoſed to take Italy, and 
very likely Florence, in your return to 
France, I was very ſolicitous to pre- 


vail upon you to take the court of 


Spain into your plan. I am ſtill fo, 
And if you are not to be prevailed up- 
on to do that, let me intreat you to a- 
void Florence or Leghorn in your re- 


turn, ſince you have viſited both here- 


LETTER LXXV. 
MR, BELFORD, TO ROBERT LOVE- 
| LACE, ESQ. 


— 


3 «4: LONDON oer. 36. 
Cannot think, my dear Lovelace, 


that Colonel Morden has either 
threatened you in thoſe groſs terms 
mentioned by the vile, hypocritical, 
and ignorant Joſeph Leman, or intends 
to follow you. They ate the words of 
people of that fellow's claſs; and not of 
a gentleman: not of Colonel Morden, 
I am ſure, You'll obſerve, that Jo- 


ſeph pretends not to ſay that he heard 


him ſpeak them. 


I have been very ſolicitous to ſound 


the colonel, for your ſake, and for his 
own, and for the ſake of the injunc- 
tions of the excellent lady to me, as 
well as to him; on that ſubje&t. He 
is (and you will not wonder that he 


ſhould be) extremely affected; and 


owns that he has expreſſed himſelf in 
terms of reſentment on the occaſion. 


Once he ſaid to me, That had his be- 


loved couſin's caſe been that of a com- 
mon ſedufion, her own credulity or 


weakneſs contributing to her fall; he 


could have forgiven you. But, in ſo 
many words, he aſſured me, that he 
Had not taken any reſolutions; nor had 


be declared himſelf to the family in 


ſuch a way as ſnould bind him to re- 
ſent: on the contrary, he has owned, 
that his couſin's injunctions have hi- 
therto had the force upon him which I 
could wiſh they ſhould have. | 


He went abroad in a week after you, 
When he took. his leave of me, he told 


me, That his deſign was to go to Flo- 
rence; and that he would ſettle his af- 
fairs there; and then return to Eng- 


tofore. At leaſt, let not the propoſal 


of a meeting comefrom you. | 
It would be matter of ſerious reflec. 
tion to me, if the very fellow, this 
Joſeph Leman, who gave you ſuch an 
opportunity to turn all the artillery of 
his maſters againſt themſelves, and to 
play them upon one another to fayour 


your plotting purpoſes, ſhould be the 


inſtrument, in the devil's hand, (un- 
wittingly too) to avenge them all up- 
on you: for ſhould you even get the 
better of the colonel, would the miſ- 
chief end there?—TIt would but add re- 
morſe to your preſent remorſe; ſince 


the interview muſt end in death; for he 
would not, I am confident, take his 
life at your hand. The Harlowes 
would, moreover, proſecute you in a 


legal way, You hate them; and they 
would be gainers by his death: rejoic- 


ers in yours—And have you not done 


miſchief enough already ? 
Let me therefore (and through me 


all your friends) have the ſatisfaction 


to hear, that you are reſolved to avoid 
this gentleman. Time will ſubdue all 
things. Nobody doubts your bravery. 


Nor will it be known, that your plan 


is changed through perſuaſion. 

Young Harlowe talks of calling you 
to account. This is a plain evidence, 
that Mr. Morden has not taken the 
quarrel upon himſelf for their family. 

I 'am in no apprehenſion of any- 
body but Colonel Morden. I know 
it will not be a means to prevail upon 
you to oblige me, if 1 ſay, that I am 
well aſſured, that this gentleman is à 
ſkilful fwordſman; and that he is as 


cool and ſedate as ſkilful. But yet 1 
will add, that if I had a value for my- 

life, he ſhould be the laſt man, except. 
yourſelf, with whom I would chuſe to. 


ve a contention, 5 e 
| FF 


paſs the remainder of 
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I have, as you required, been very 
candid and fincere with you. 
not aimed at palliation. If you ſeek 
not Colonel Morden, it is my opinion 
he will not ſeek you: for he is a man 
f principle. 
dale bs will not ſhun you. 


Let me re-urge [It is the effect of 


my love for you!] that you know your 
own guilt in this affair, and ſhould not 
be again an aggreſſor. It would be 
pity, that ſo brave a man as the colonel 


ſhould drop, were you and he to meet; 


and on the other hand, it would be 
dreadful, that you ſhould be ſent to 


your account unprepared for it, and 


purſuing a freſh violence. Moreover, 
ſeeſt thou not, in the deaths of two of 
thy principal agents, the haud-wwriting 
upon the wall againſt thee ? 

My zeal on this occaſion may make 
me. guilty of repetition. Indeed I 
know not how to quit the ſubject. But 
if what I have written, added to your 
own remorſe and conſciouſneſs, cannot 
prevail, all that I might further urge 
would be ineffectual. 


Adieu, therefore! Mayeſt thou re- 


ent of the paſt! and may no new vio- 
2 add to thy heavy reflections, and 


overwhelm thy future hopes! are the 


wiſhes of thy true friend, 
JoHN BELFORD, 


'LET-TER LXXVI. 


MR. LOVELACE,' TO JOHN BEL» 
5 FORD, ESQ. 
+ IPO MUNICH, NOV. 11—22. 
Received yours this moment, juſt as 
11 was ſetting out for Vienna. 

As to going to Madrid, or one ſingle 
ſtep out of the way to avoid Colonel 


Morden, let me periſh, if I do!—You 


cannot think me ſo mean a wretch. 


And fo you own, that he has threa- 


tened me; but not in groſs and un- 
gentlemanly terms, you ſay. If he has 
threatened me like a gentleman, I will 


reſent his threats like a gentleman. 
But he has not done as a man of ho- 


nour, if he has threatened at all behind 
my back. I would ſcorn to threaten 
any man to whom I knew how to ad- 


dreſs myſelf either perſonally, or by 


pen and ink. 850 80 | 
A to what you mention of my guiltz 


I have 


But if you ſeek him, I 


_ ſuffer my friends to live in In as 


if he take it in the ſenſe in which he 


and then fake his reſolutions, as you 


it is] I with he had a worſe, I a better 
what ſhould I be the better for killing 


ment, I cannot but thank you for your 


fair opportunity to embrace the 
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of the hand- writing on the wall; of a+ 
legal proſecution, if he meet his fate 
from my hand; of his ſkill, coolneſs, 
courage, and ſuch like poltroon tuff; 
what can you mean by it? Surely you 
cannot believe, that ſuch infinuations. 
as thoſe will weaken. either my hands 
or my heart. No more of this ſort of 
nonſenſe, I beſeech you, in any of your 
future letters. | 

He had not taken any reſolutions, 
you ſay, when you ſaw him. He maſt 
and will take reſolutions, one way or 
other, very quickly; for I wrote to him 
yeſterday, without waiting for this or 
your anſwer to my laſt. I could not 
avoid it, I could not (as I told you in 
that) live in ſuſpenſe. I have directed 
my letter to Florence. Nor could L 


to my ſafety. But I have couched it in- 
ſuch moderate terms, that he has fairly, 
his option. He will be the challenger, 


may ſo handſomely avoid taking it. 
And if he does, it will demonſtrate, that 
malice and revenge were the predomi- 
nant paſſions with him; and that he 
was determined but to ſettle his affairs, 


po it, —Yet, if we are to meet, [for 
know what zy option would be, in 
his caſe, on ſuch aletter, complaiſant as 


cauſe. It would be a ſweet revenge ta 
him, were I to fall by his hand. But 


him? 5 £4 
I will incloſe the copy of the letter L 


5 
On re- peruſing yours in a cooler mo- 


friendly love, and good intentions. My 
value for you, from the firſt hour of our 
acquaintance till now, I have never 
found miſplaced; regarding at leaſt 
your intention: thou muſt, however, 

own a good dial of blunder of the over- 
do and under - do kind, with reſpect to 
the part thou actedſt between me and 
the beloved of my heart. But thou art 
really an honeſt fellow, and a ſincere 
and warm friend. I could almoſt wiſh 
I had not written to Florence till I had 
received thy letter now before me. But 
it is gone. Let it go. If he wiſh beer, 

and to avoid violence, he will have a 
one, 
and 


yours, 


a 2 „ 4 „„ „% aaa «„ 
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and ſhun the other. If not—he muſt 


take his fate. 


But be this as it may, you may con- 
trive to let young Harlowe know [He 
is a menacer, too!] that I ſhall be in 
England in March next, at fartheſt. 


— This of Bavaria is a gallant and po- 


lite court. Nevertheleſs, being uncer- 


_ tain whether my letter may meet with 


the colonel at Florence, I ſhall quit it, 


and ſet out, as I intended, for Vienna; 
taking care to have any letter or meſſage 
from him conveyed to me there: which 
will ſoon bring me back hither,or to any 
other place to which I ſhall be invited. 


As TI write to Charlotte, I have no- 


thing more to add, after compliments 


to all friends, than that I am <wholly 


 *MR,LOVELACE, TO WILLIAM Mon- 


| © DEN, ESQ.” 
[IN cTOSED IN THE ABOVE. ] 
661 , © MUNICH, NOV. 10—21. 
4 ] Have heard, with a great deal of 
« ſurprize, that you have thought 
© fit to throw out ſome menacing ex- 


_ © prefſſions againſt me. 
II ſhould have been very glad, that 


© you had thought I had puniſhment 
enough in my own mind, for the 
wrongs I have done to the moſt ex- 
cellent of women; and that it had 
been poſſible for two perſons ſo ar- 
dently joining in one love, (eſpecially 
as I was defirous, to the utmoſt of 
my power, to repair thoſe wrongs) 
to have lived, if not on amicable 
terms, in ſuch away, as not to put 
either to the pain of hearing of threa- 
tenings thrown out in abſence, which 
either ought to be deſpiſed for, if he 
had not ſpirit to take notice of them. 

6 Now, Sir, if what I have heard be 
owing only to warmth of temper, or 
to ſudden paſſion, while the loſs of all 
other loſſes the moſt deplorable to me 
was recent, I not only excuſe, but 
commend you for it. But if you are 
really determined to meet me on any 
other account, [which, I own to you, 
is not, however, what I wiſh] it would 
be very blameable, and very unworthy 
of the character I deſire to maintain, 
as well with you as with every other 
e gentleman, to give you a difficulty in 


 LOVELACE, 


HARLOWE: 


may meet you, I ſhall ſet out to- 
morrow for Vienna; where any letter 
directed to the poſt-houſe in that city, 
or to Baron Windiſgrat's, (at the 


A” a a MM a = 


tions, will come to hand. 

Mean time, believing you to be a 
man too generous to make a wrong 
conſtruction of what I am going to 
declare, and knowing the value which 
the deareſt of all creatures had for 
you, and your relation to her, I will 
not ſcruple to aſſure you, that the 
moſt acceptable return will be, that 
Colonel Morden chuſes to be upon an 
' amicable, rather than upon any other 
* footing, with hig ſincere admirer, and 
* humble ſervant, 


NS a mm aA 2a a a _ a a 


R. Lovelacs,” 


LETTER LXXVII. 


MR, LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEE. 


FORD, ESQ. 


NOV, 28. 


11 7 7 DEC. 9. 


| fo now on my way to Trent, in 
order to meet Colonel Morden, in 


purſuance of his anſwer to my letter in- 
cloſed in my laſt, I had been at Preſ- 
burgh, and had intended to viſit ſome 
other cities of Hungary: but having 
obliged myſelf to return firſt to Vienna, 
: there met with his letter; which fol- 
OWS, | 


NOV. 21. 


c * 
uvx ien, Jog. 2. 


N © SIR, 


c * OUR letter was at Florence four 


© days before I arrived there. 

©. That I might not appear unworthy 
of your fayour, I ſet out for this city 
© the very next morning. I knew not 
© but that the roliteneh of this court 
5 
6 
* 


might have engaged, beyond his in- 


© tention, a gentleman who has only 
his pleaſure to purſue. 


But being diſappointed in my hope 5 


of finding you here, it becomes me to 


acquaint you, that I have ſuch a de- 


c 

6 

© fire to ſtand well in the opinion of a 
© man of your ſpirit, that I cannot heſi- 
© tate a moment upon the option, which 
I am ſure Mr, Lovelace in my fitua- 
* 


tion (thus called upon) would make. 


_ © T own, Sir, that I have, on all oc- 
© caſions, ſpoken of your treatment of 
© my ever-dear couſin as it deſeryed. It 


- Being uncertain when this letter “ would have been very furprizing it 


Favorita) to whom I have commenda. 


SS a „ „ «a „„ «a 4 6 
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5 had not. And it behoves me (now 
« you have given me ſo noble an op- 
« portunity of explaining myſelf) to 
© convince you, that no words fell from 


« my lips, of you, merely becauſe you 


« were abſent. I acquaint you, there- 
fore, that I will attend your appoint- 
« ment; and would, were 1t to, the 
« fartheſt part of the globe. 


I ſhall ſtay ſome day's at this court; 


« and if you pleaſe to direct for me at 
M. Klienfurt's in this city, whether 
] remain here or not, your commands 
« will come ſafely and ſpeedily to the 
© hands of, Sir, your moſt humble ſer- 
6 vant, 5 9 5 

WM. MoRDEN.” 


do you ſee, Belford, that the colonel, 
by his ready, his even eagerly-expreſſed 
acceptance of the offered interview, was 
determined. And is it not much better 
to bring ſuch a point as this to an iſſue, 
than to give pain to friends for my 


ſafety, or continue in ſuſpenſe myſelf; 
as I muſt do, if I imagined that ano- 


| ther had aught againſt me? 
This was my reply: 


| NOV. 2%, 
4 $18, b vIEWNA, Js. ö. 
1 Have this moment the favour of 

© yours. I will ſuſpend a tour I 

© was going to take into Hungary, and 
© inſtantly ſet out for Munich: and, if 
© I find you not there, will proceed to 


Trent. This city, _ on the con- 


* fines of Italy, will be moſt convenient, 
© as I preſume, to you, in your return 
* to Tuſcany; and I ſhall hope to meet 
* you in it on the 3d—-14th, of De- 
© cember, 

I ſhall bring with me only a French 
* valet and an Engliſh footman. Other 
b may be adjuſted when I 
© have the honour to ſee you. Till 
* when, I am, Sir, your moſt obedient 
6 ſervant, Ws 
3 R. LOVELACE.” 


Now, Jack, I have no manner of ap- 
prehenſion of the event of this meeting. 
And J think I muſt ſay, he ſeeks me; 
not I him. And ſo let him take the 
conſequence. _ | | 

What is infinitely nearer to my heart, 
18, my ingratitude to the moſt excellent 
of women—My premeditated ingrati- 
tude Met all the while enabled to 
fiſtinguilh and to adore her excellences, 
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in ſpite of the mean opinion of the ſex 
which I had imbibed from early man- 
hood, 3 5 

But this lady has aſſerted the worthĩ- 
neſs of her ſex, and moſt gloriouſly has 


ſhe exalted it with me now. Yet, ſurely, 


as I have ſaid and written an hundred 
times, there cannot be ſuch another wo- 
man. | 

But as my loſs in her departure is the 
greateſt of any man's, and as ſhe was 
nearer to me, than to any other perſon 
in the world, and once ſhe herſelf awifhed 
to be {ts what an inſolence in any man 


breathing to pretend to avenge her on 


me! — Happy! happy! thrice happy! 


had I known how to value, as I ought. 


to have valued, the glory of ſuch a pre- 
ference! 

I will not aggravate to myſelf this 
aggravation of the colonel's pretending 
to call me to account for my treatment 
of a lady ſo much my own, leſt, in the 
aer e g interview, my heart ſhould 


relent for one ſo nearly related to her, 


and who means honour and juſtice to 
her memory; and I ſhould thereby give 
him advantages which otherwiſe he can- 
not have. For I know that I ſhall be 


inclined to truſt to my ſkill, to ſave a 


man who was ſo much and ſo juſtly va. 


lued by her; and ſhall be loth to give 


way to my reſentment, as a threatened 
man, And in this reſpect only I am 


ſorry for his ſcill, and his courage, left 


I ſhould be obliged, in my own defence, 
to add a chalk to a ſcore that is already 
too long. | 
XR +#% - 
INDEED, indeed, Belford, I am, and 


| ſhall be, io my lateſt hour, the moſt 


miſerable of beings. Such exalted ge- 
neroſity Why didſt thou put into my 


_ craving hands the copy of her will? 


Why ſenteſt thou to me the poſthumous 
letter? What thong I was earneſt to 
ſee the will? Thou kneweſt what they 


both were, I did not; ] and that it would 


be cruel to oblige me. | | 
The meeting of twenty Colonel Mor- 


dens, were there twenty to meet in turn, 


would be nothing to me, would not give 
me a moment's concern, as to my own 
ſafety: but my reflections upon my 


vile ingratitude to ſo ſuperior an excel- 


lence will ever be my curſe. 

Had ſhe been a Miſs Howe to me, 
and treated me as if I were an Hickman, 
J had had a call for revenge; and po- 


licy (when I had intended to be an buſ- 


band) 


— — — 
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band) might have juſtified my attempts 
to humble her. But a meek and gentle 


zemper was hers, though a true heroine, 
whenever honour or virtue called for 


* 


an exertion of ſpirit. 5 


Nothing but my curſed devices ſtood 
in the way of my happineſs. Remem- 
breft thou not, how repeatedly, from the 
firſt, 1 poured cold water upon her riſing 
flame, by meanly and ungratefullyturn- 
ing upon her the i2jun&1ons, which vir- 
gin delicacy, and filial duty, induced her 
to lay me under before I got her into 
my power“? 5 

Did the not tell me, and did I not 
Tnosv it, if ſhe had not told me; that ſbe 
could not be guilty of affectation or ty- 
ranxy to the man whom ſhe intendecs to 
marry ? I knew, as ſheonceupbraided 
me, that from the time I had got her 
from her father's houſe, I had a plain 
path before me 1. True did ſhe ſay, 


and I triumphed in the diſcovery, that 


From that time I held her ſoul in ſuſpenſe 
a hundred times . My ipecacuanha 
trial alone was enough to convince an 


znfidel, that ſhe had a mind in which 


love and tenderneſs would have pre- 
fided, had I permitted the charming 
buds to put forth and blow |. : 


She would have bad no reſerve, as 
once the told me, had I given her cauſe 


of doubt J. And did ſhe not own to 


' thee, that once ſbe could have lowed me; 


and, could ſhe have made me good, 


ewould have made me bappy**? O, 
 Belford | here was love; a Jove of the 


nobleſt kind! A love, as ſhe hints in 
her poſthumous letter ++, that extend- 
ed to the ſou]; and which fhe not only 
avowed in her dying hours, but con- 
trived to let me know it after death, in 
that letter filled with warnings and ex- 


 Hoxtations, which had for their folz end 
my eternal welfare! | 


The curſed woman, indeed, endea- 
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voured to excite my vengeance, and 


pride, by preaching to me eternal} 
3 her want of love, and Towle 
tempt of me. And my pride was, at 
times, too much excited by their vile 
infinuations. But had it even been az 
they ſaid; well might ſhe, who had been 
uſed to be courted and admired by eve. 
ry deſiring eye, and worſhipped. by 
every reſpectful heart Well mi ght ſuch 
a woman be allowed to draw back, 
when ſhe found herſelf kept in ſuſpenſe, 


as tothe great queſtion of all, by a de. 


ſigning and intriguing ſpirit; pretend. 
ing awe and diſtance, as reaſons for 
reining-in a fervor, which, if real, 


cannot be rei..ed in—Divine creature! 
Her very doubts, her reſerves, (fo juſt. 


Iy ar would have been my af. 
ſurance, and my glory !— And whit 


other trial needed her virtue! What 


other needed a purity ſo angelick, (bleſ. 
ſed with ſuch a command in her paſſions in 
the bloom of youth) had I not been a vil- 
lain—and a wanton, a conceited, a proud 
fool, as well as a villain ? 3 
Theſe reflections ſharpened, rather 
than their edge by time abated, accom 


pany me in whatever I do, and where- 
ever I go; and mingle with all my di- 
verſions and amuſements. And yet J 
go into gay and ſplendid company. 1 


have made new acquaintance in the dif- 
ferent courts I have viſited, Iam both 


eſteemed and ſought after, by perſons 


of rank and merit. I viſit the colleges, 
the churches, the palaces. I frequent 
the theatre: am preſent at every pub- 
lick exhibition; and ſee all that is worth 
ſeeing, that I had not feen before, in 
the cabinets of the curious: am ſome- 
times admitted to the toilette of an 
eminent toaſt, and make one with diſ- 
tinction at the aſſemblies of others 
Yet can think of nothing, nor of any- 
body, with delight, but of my CLa- 


See Vol. HI. p. 329. See alſo Letters XII . XLI, XLII. of chat Volume, and many 


other places. 


+ See Vol. V. p. 694.— t may be obſerved further, that all Clariſſa's occaſional lectures 
to Miſs Howe, on that young lady's treatment of Mr. Hickman, prove, that ſhe was herſelf 
above affectation and tyranny.—See, more particularly, the advice ſhe gives to that friend 


of her heart, Letter LXXIV. of Vol. VII.—“ O my dear,' fays ſhe in that letter, p. 1053, 


© that it had been my lot (as I was not permitted to live fingle) to have met with a man 


4 by whom I could have acted generouſly and 


1 See Vol. V. p. 670, 691. 
| & See Vol. V. p. 695. | 
See Vol. IV. Letters XLV, XLVI, 
Eq See Vol. V. p. 706. OT 
'#* See Letter IX. of this Vol. 


4+ See P. 3394, et ſeꝗ of this Volumes 


unreſervedly!” Se Ce. 
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Miss. Nor have J ſeen one woman the perſiſted-in violence was at her in- 
with advantage. to herſelf, but as ſhe ſtigation, and at that of her wretched 
reſembles, in ſtature, air, complexion, daughters, who hade now amply re- 
voice, or in ſome feature, that charmer, venged upon me their own ruin, which 


that only charmer of my ſoul. they lay at my door — 


What greater puniſhment, than to But this looks ſo like the confeſſion 
have theſe aſtoniſhing perfections, which of a thief at the gallows, that poſſibly 
ſhe was miſtreſs of, ſtrike my remem- thou wilt be apt to think, I am inti- 
brance with ſuch force, when I have midated in proſpect of the approaching 
nothing left me, but the remorſe of hav- interview. But far otherwiſe. On the 
ing deprived myſelf and the world of contrary, moſt chearfully do Igo to meet 
ſuch a blefling? Now-and-then, in- - the colonel; and.I would tear my heart 
deed, am I capable of a gleam of com - out of my breaſt with my own hands, 
fort, ariſing (not ungenerouſly) from were it. capable of fear or concern on 
the mortal certainty which I have of that account. . | 3 
her everlaſting happineſs, in ſpite of Thus much only I know, that if I 
all the machinations and devices which ſhould kill him, {which I will not do, 
I ſet on foot to enſnare her virtue, and if I can help it] I ſhall be far from be- 
to bring down ſo pure a mind to my ing eaſy in my mind: that ſhall I ne- 
own level. FR ver more be. But as the meeting is 
| . 1 +. +. _ evidently of his own ſeeking, againſt 
6 For can 1 be, at worſt, [ Avert that worſt, an option fairly given to the contraryy 
© © thou SurREME, who only canſt avert and I cannot avoid it, I'll think of that 
5201: . Pf hereafter. It is but repenting and mor- 
« So much a wretch, ſo very far abandon'd, tifying for all at once: for 1 am as ſure 
But that I muſt, even in the horrid'ſt gloom, of victory, as I am that I now live, let 
© Reap intervenient joy, atleaſt ſome reſpite him be ever ſo ſkilful a ſwordſmanz 
© From pain and anguiſh, in ber blils—" ſince, beſides that 1 am no unfleſhed ' 
nl I 4... Novice, this is a ſport, that, when pro- 
' Ir I find myſelf thus miſerable voked to it, I love as well as my food. 
abroad, I will ſoon return to England, And, moreover, I ſhall be as calm and 
and follow your example, I think— undiſturbed as the biſhop at his prayers, 
turn hermit, or ſome plaguy thing or while he, as is evident by his letter, 
other, and ſee what a conſtant courſe muſt be actuated by revenge and paſ- 
of penitence and mortification will do fion. | | . 
for me. There is no living at this rate Doubt not, therefore, Jack, that I 
w—D—n me if there be! ; ſhall give a good account of this affair. 
If any miſhap ſhould befal me, you'll Mean time, I remain, yours moft affec- 
have the particulars of it from De la fionately, &c. . EY 
Tour. He indeed knows but little of ; | LOVELACEs 
Engliſh : but every modern tongue is oF 

ours. He is a truſty and ingenious | 4 EIS. 

llow: and, if any-thing happen, will LETTER Wenk. 
have ſome other papers, which I have | 5 

: "__ ſealed up, for you to tranſmit to MR. LOVELACE, TO JOHN BEL. 

Lord M. And ſince thou art ſo expert x FORD, ESQ. 
and fo ready at executorlhips, pr'ythee, | | g 
Bel ford, accept of the office for me, as | ' | TRENT, DEC. 3—14. 
well as for my Clariſſa—CLARISSA FI W is to be the day, 
LovBLace let me call her. | that will, in all probability, ſend. 
By all that's good, I am bewitched either one or two ghoſts to attend the 
to her memory. Her very name, with manes of my CLARISs a. * 
mine joined to it, raviſhes my ſoul, and I arrived here yeſterday; and enquir- 


N moredelightful tome than the ſweet-, ing for an Engliſh gentleman of the 
elt muſick. name of Morden, ſoon found out the 

Had I carried her IL muſt ſtill recri- colonel's lodgings. He bad been in 
minate] to any other place than that ac- town two, days; and. left his name at 
curſed woman's For the potion was every probable place. . 
* invention and mixture; and all He was gone to 22 out; and I left 


* 


* WS, ; | | 7 


my 


1248 CLARISSA 
my name, and where to be found : and 
in the evening he made me a viſit. 

He was plaguy gloomy. That was 
not I. But yet he told me, that I had 
acted like a man of true ſpirit in my 
firſt letter; and with honour, in giving 
him fo readily this meeting. He wiſh- 


ed J had in other reſpects; and then we 


might have ſeen each other upon better 


derms than now we did. 


I ſaid there was no recalling what 


was paſſed; and that T wiſhed ſome 


things had not been done as well as he, 
To recriminate now, he ſaid, would 
be as exaſperating as unavailable. And 


as I had fo chearfully given him this 


opportunity, words ſhould give place 
to buſineſs.—* Your choice, Mr. Love- 
© Jace, of time, of place, of weapon, 
© ſhall be my choice,” 5 
The two latter be yours, Mr. 
Morden. The time to-morrow, or 
next day, as you pleaſe,* _ | 
Next day, then, Mr. Lovelace; 
and we'll ride out to-morrow, to fix 
the place. | 
e Agreed, Sir.“ 


Re: 2 Well; now, Mr. Lovelace, do 
you chuſe the weapon.“ ; 


I ſaid, I believed we might be upon 


an equal foot with the ſingle rapier; 


but, if he thought otherwiſe, I had no 
objection to a piſtol. 

I will only ſay,' replied he, that 
© the chances may be more equal by the 
© ſword, becauſe we can neither of us 
© be to ſeek in that: and you would 


* ſtand,* ſays he, a worſe chance, as 


I apprehend, with a piſtol: and yet I 
have brought two, that you may take 
c your choice of either: for, added 
he, I never miſſed a mark at piſtol- 
diſtance, ſince I knew how to hold a 


_< piſtol,” | | 


I told him, that he ſpoke like himſelf; 
that I was expert enough that way, to 


embrace it, if he choſe it; though not 
Jo ſure of my mark as he pretended to 


he. Vet the devil's in't, colonel, if 


II, who have flit a bullet in two upon 


a knife's edge, hit not my man. So 
I have no objection to a piſtol, if it 
be your choice. Na man, I'll ven. 
ture to ſay, has a ſteadier hand or 
eye than J have.“ | 

© They may both be of uſe to you, 
Sir, at the ſword, as well ns at the 


a aA a K @©a 


a «XA 


thing, if you pleaſe.“ 
With all my heart.“ 


piſtol : the ſword therefore be the 


HARLOWE, 


We parted with a ſolemn fort of ce. 
remonious civility : and this day alt. 
ed upon himz and werode ont together 
to fix upon the place: and both bein 
of one mind, and hating to put off for 
the morrow what could be done to-day, 
would have decided it then: but De la 
Tour, and the colonel's valet, who at. 
tended us, being unavoidably let into 
the Roots e to beg we would haye 
with us a ſurgeon from Brixen, whom 
La Tour had fallen in with there, and 
who had told him he was to ride next 
morning to bleed a perſon in a fever, at 
a lone cottage, which, by the ſurgeon's 
deſcription, was not far from the place 
where we then were, if it were not 
that very cottage within fight of us, 

They undertook ſo to manage it, that 
the ſurgeon ſhould know nothing of the 
matter till his aſſiſtanee was called in, 


And La Tour being, as I aſſured the 


colonel], a ready contriving fellow, 
whom I ordered to obey him as my-, 


elf, were the chance to be in bis fa- 


vour] we both agreed to defer the de- 


ciſion till to-morrow, and to leave the 


whole about the ſurgeon to the manage- 


ment of our two valets; enjoiningthem 
abſolute ſecreſy: and ſo rode back again 


by different ways. OFT 
We fixed upon a little lone valley 

for the ſpot Ten to-morrow morning 

the time—And fingle rapier the word. 


Yet I repeatedly told him, that I va- 


lued myſelf ſo much upon my ſkill in 


that weapon, that I would wiſh him to 


chuſe any other, 
He ſaid, it was a gentleman's wea- 
pon; and he who underſtood it not, 


wanted a qualification that he ought to 
ſuffer for not having: but that, as to 


him, one weapon was as good as ano- 
ther, throughout all the inſtruments of 
offence, | 

So, Jacks you ſee I take no advan- 
tage of him! but my devil muſt de- 
ceive me, if he take not his life or his 
death at my hands before eleven to- 
morrow morning. 5 


His valet and mine are to be preſent; 
but both ſtrictly enjoined to be 1mpar- 
tial and inactive: and, in return for 
my civility of the like nature, he com- 


2 bis to be aſſiſting to me, if he 
7 | EFT Op | | q 2 

We are to ride thither, and to diſ. 
mount when at the place; and his foot - 


man and mine are to wait at an ap- 


pointed diſtance, with à chaiſe to ww 
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letter; though I might as well have de- 
: ferred. it till to-morrow twelve o'clock, 

when 1 doubt not to be able to write 
"Again, to aſſure you how much I am 


Jour, Ts, 


5 LoVEZLIACER. 

WS IBTTER LXXIX. 
RANSLATION OF A LETTER FROM 

£4 „„ JS6E-LA Touts © 


i JOHN BELFORD, ESQ. NEAR 
'”” $0H0-SQUARE, LONDON, © 
" 81K. ru, DEC./18, N. 6, 
'F Have melancholy news to inform 
vou of, by order of the Chevalier 
[Lovelace; Hezſhewed me his letter to 
vou before he ſealed it; ſignifying, that 
be was to meetythe Chevalier Morden 
on the 15th. Wherefore, as the occa- 
tion of the meeting is ſo well known to 
vou, I hall ay nothing of it here. 
had taken gare to have ready within a 
little diſtance, a ſurgeon and his aſſiſt- 
aut, to Whom, under an oath of ſe- 
rely, Thad revealed the matter, (a gh 
Ldid not own it to the two gentlemen;) 
ſo that they were prepared with ban - 
dages, and all chings proper, For well 
was T acquainted with the bravery and. 
Kill of my chevalier; and had heard the 
character of the other; and knew the 
animoſity:of. both. A poſt- chaiſe was 
"ready; with each of their footmen, at 
A little diſtance. Pre 1 15 
ee came exaRily at 
their time: they were attended by, 
Monſieur Margate, (the colonel's gen - 
temen) and myſelf. They had given 


o 


orders; over-pight, and now repeated 
geous.— Poor gentleman he had made 


em in each other's preſence, that we 
puld obſerve a Rri& impartiality be- 
tween them: and that if one fell, each 
of us ſhould look upon himſelf, as to 
any needful help or retreat, as the ſer · 
vant of the ſurvivor, and take his com 
mands accordingly,” | 
After a few compliments, both the 


gentlemen, with the greateſt preſence _ 


of mind thatever I beheld in men 


ph ain z ſtript 
to their ſhirts, and drew, | 


ate a dead m 
WMWe gave the 


-— 
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They parried with equal judgment 
ſeveral paſſes. My * Ps. the 
firſt blood, making a'defperate puſh, 
which, by-a ſudden turn of bis anta< 


goniſt, miſſed going clear through him, 
and wounded him on the fleſhy part of 


the ribs of his right ſide; which part 
the ſword tore out, being on the extre- 
mity of the body: but, before my che · 
valier could recover himſelf; the colo- 
nel, in return, puſhed him into the in- 
fide of the left - arm, near the ſhoulder: 
and the fword (raking his breaſt as it 
polled) being followed by a great effu- 
ſion of blood, the colonel ſaid, * Sir, 
© I believe you have enough.. 

My chevalier ſwore by G-, he was 
not hurt: 'twas+a pin's point: and ſo 


made another paſs at his antagoniſt; 


which he, with à ſurprizing dexterity, 
received under his arm, and run my 


dear chevalier into the body: who im- 


mediately- fell; ſaying, © The luck is 
© yours, Sir—0 my beloved Clarifſa!. 
No art thou Inwardly he ſpoke 
three or four words more, His ſword 
dropt from his hand. Mr. Morden 
thre w his down, and ran to him, ſay- 
ing in French Ah, Monſieurl you 
an! — Call to God for 

©. mercy 3 1 8 ve = 
ſignal agreed upon to the 

footmen; and they to the ſurgeons; who 
amnſtangly:came u:: 
Colonel Morden, I found, was too 
well uſed to the bloody work; for he 
was as cool as if nothing extraordinary 
e aſſiſting the ſurgeons, 
though his own. wound bled much. 
But my dear chevalier fainted away 
two or three times running, and vo- 
mited blood beſides. 8 80 | 
However, they ſtopped the bleeding 

for the preſent; and we helped him into 
the voiture; and then the colonel ſuf- 


fered his own wound to be dreſſed; and 
appeared concerned that my chevalier 


was between whiles (when he Could 
ſpeak, and ſtruggle). extremely outra- 


quite ſure of victory Weit e, 
The colonel, againſt the ſurgeons ad- 
vice, would mount on horſeback to paſs 


into the Venetian territories; and ge- 


nerouſly gave me a purſe of gold to 


pay the ſurgeons; deſiring me toe make a 

preſent to the footman; and to accept 

of the remainder, as a mark of his ſa- 

tisfaction in my conduct; and in my 

care and tenderneſs of my maſter. 
713 
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The ſurgeons told him, that my che- 
valier beuld 30e lire over the day. 
When the colonel took leave of him, 
Mr. Lovelace ſaid, * You have well 
s revenged the dear creature. CE 
I have, Sir,” ſaid Mr. Morden: 
© and perhaps ſhall be ſorry that you 
© called upon me to this work, while 1 
© was balancing whether to obey, or 
« difobey, the dear angel. | 
© There is a fate in it!" replied my 
chevalier— A curſed fate!-—Or this 
© could not have been But be ye all 
« witneſſes, that I have provoked my 
© deſtiny, and acknowledge, that I 
« fall by a man of honour,” . 
Sir,“ ſaid the colonel, with the 
| piety of a confeſſor, (wringing Mr. 
Toles hand) * ſnatch theſe few 
© fleeting moments, 
« yourſelf to God.” 
And ſo he rode off. | | 
The voiture proceeded flowly with 
my chevalier; E the motion ſet both 
his wounds bleeding afreſn; and it 
was with difficulty they again ſtopped 
the blood. | "I | | 
We brought him alive to the neareſt 
cottage; and he gave orders to me to 
diſpatch to you the packet I herewith 
ſend ſealed up; and bid me write to you 
the particulars of this moſt unhappy 
affair; and give you thanks, in his 
name, for all your favours and friend- 
ſhip to him. 


and commend 


: Contrary to all expectation, he lived 


over the night: but ſuffered much, as 
well from his impatience and 4 
point ment, as from his avounds; for he 
ſeemed very unwilling to dit. 

He was delirious, at times, in the 
two laſt hours; and then ſeveral times 
cried out, as if he had ſeen ſome fright- 
fpi ſpectre, Take her away! Take 
© her away!* but named nobody, And 
ſometimes praiſed ſome lady, (that 
Clariſſa, I tuppoſe, whom he had in- 
voked when he received his death's 
wound) calling her, Sweet excel- 
_ © lence! Divine creature! Fair ſuffer- 
« exr!l'—And once he ſaid, Look 


6 down, bleſled Spirit, look down 


CLARISSA HARTOWE. 


ſervant, © 


And there ſtopt—his Ii | 
moving. e, Ruan, 
At nine in the morning, he was 
ſeized with convulfions, and fainted 
away; and it was a quarter of an 
hour before he came out of them. 

His few laſt words I muſt not omit, 
as they ſhew an ultimate compoſure; 
which may adminiſter ſome conſolation 
to his honourable friends. 

* Blefſed—" ſaid he, addrefling him. 
ſelf no doubt to Heaven; for his dyin 
eyes were lifted up A ſtrong convul- 
ſion prevented him for a fe moments. 
ſaying more—But recovering, he again 


with great fervor (lifting vp his eyes, 


and his ſpread hands) pronounced the 
word © Bleſſed: then, in a ſeeming 
ejaculation, he ſpoke inwardly fo ag 
not to be underſtood: at laſt, he dif. 
tinctly pronounced theſe three words, 


© LET THIS EXPIATE! 


And then, his head ſinking on his 
pillow, he expired; at about half an 
hour after ten. | 
He little thought, poor gentleman! 
his end ſo near: ſo had given no direc- 
tion about his body. I have cauſed it 
to be embowelled, and depoſited in a 
vault, till T have orders from England. 
This is a favour that was procured 
with difficulty; and would have been 
refuſed, had * not been an Engliſh- 
man of rank: a nation with reaſon re- 
ſpected in every Auſtrian government 
F or he had refuſed ghoſtly attendance, 


and the ſacraments in the Catholick 


way. May his ſoul be happy, I pray 
2 4a) ve pp, e 


I have had ſome trouble alſo on ac- 
count of the manner of his death, 
from the magiſtracy here: who have 
taken the requiſite informations in the 
affair. And it has coſt fome money. 
Of which, and of the dear chevalier's 
effects, I will give you a faithful ac- 
count in my next. And fo, waiting 
at this place your commands, I am, 
SIR, your moſt faithful and obedient 


F. J. Dx La Tous, 


CONCLUSION», 
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Suppoſed to be written by Mr. BEE. 


| WHAT remains to be mentioned and to that prudence for which ſhe was 
Z for the ſatis faction of ſuch of ſo early noted: that had they truſted to 
the readers as may be preſumed to have a diſcretion which they owned ſhe had 
intereſted themſelves in the fortunes of never'brought into queſtion, ſhe would % 
thoſe other principals in the ſtory, who have extricated them and herſelf (as 
ſurvived Mr. Lovelace, will be found ſhe once propoſed * to her mother) 
ſummarily related as follows: from all Atgkulties as to Lovelace: 
The news of Mr. Lovxracz's un- that ſhe, if any woman ever could, 
happy end was received with as much would have given a glorious inſtance of 
a by his own relations, as it was a paſſion conquered, or at leaſt kept 
with exultation by the Harlowe-fami- under, by reaſon, and by piety; the 
ly, and by Miſs Howe. His own family man being too immoral to be impli- 
_ were moſt to be pitied, becauſe, being citly beloved. 1 
fincere admirers of the inimitable lady, * The unhappy parents and pncles, 
they were greatly grieved for the injuſ- from the peruſal of theſe extracts, too 
tice done her; and now had the addi- evidently for their peace, ſaw, that it 
tional mortification of loſing the only was entirely owing to the avarice, the 
male of it, by a violent death. ambition, the envy, of her implaca- 
That his fate was deſerved, was ſtill ble brother and ſiſter, and to the ſenſe- 
2 heightening of their calamity, as leſs confederacy entered into by the 
they had, for that very reaſon, and his whole family, to compel her to give 
unpreparedneſs for it, but too much her hand to a man ſhe muſt deſpiſe, or 
round for apprehenſion with regard to ſhe had not been a CLARISSA, and to 
bis future happineſs. While the other their conſequent, perſecution of her, 
family, from their unforgiving fpirit, that ſhe ever thought of quitting her 
and even the noble young lady above- father's houſe: and that even when ſhe 
mentioned, from her lively reſent- firſt entertained ſuch a thought, it was 
ments, found his death ſome little, with intent, if poſſible, to procure for 
ſome temporary alleviation, of the herſelf a private aſylum with Mrs. 
| beavy loſs they had ſuſtained, princi- Howe, or at ſome other place of ſafety, 
70 pall through his means. | (but not with Mr. Lovelace, nor with, 
wed 1 alleviation, we repeat, as any of the ladies of his family, though 
to the Harlowe-family; for THEY invited by the latter) from whence ſhe 
. were far from being happy or eaſy in might propoſe terms which qught ts 
their reflections upon 1 own con- have been complied with, and which 
duct. And ſtill the leſs, as the incon · were entirely conſiſtent with her duty— 
.  folable mother reſted not, till ſhe had That though ſhe found herſelf difap- 
procured, by means of Colonel Mor- pointed of the hoped-for refuge and 
den, large extracts from ſome of the protection, ſhe intended not, by meet- 
letters that compoſe this hiſtory, which ing Mr. Lovelace, to put herſelf into 
convinced them all, that the very corre - his power; all that ſhe aimed at by 
Ms 333 which Clariſſa, while with taking that ſtep, being to endeavour t 
em renewed with Mr, Lovelace, was pacify ſo fierce a ſpirit, leſt he ſhould 
renewed for their ſakes, more than for (as he indeed was determined to do), 
© her own: that ſhe had given him no pay a viſit to her friends which might. 
© Encouragement contrary to her duty, have been attended with fatal conſe= 


ee Vol. I. page 37. 
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quences; but was ſpirited away by him 


in ſuch a manner, as made her an ob- 


ject of Pity rather than of blame. 


Theſe extracts further convinced 


them all, that it was to her unaffected 
regrtt, that ſhe found, that marriage 
was not in her power afterwards for a 


long time; and at laſt, but on one oc 


caſion, when their unnatural cruelty to 
| ler (on a new application ſhe had 
made to her aunt Hervey, to procure 
mercy and pardon) rendered her inca- 
pable of receiving his proffered hand ; 
and ſo obliged her to fuſpend the day; 
intending only to fuſpend it, till reco- 
vered. | | 5 
They ſaw with equal abhorrence of 
Lovelace, and of their own cruelty, 
and with the higheſt admiration of her, 
That the majeſty of her virtue had aw- 
ed the molt daring ſpirit in the world, 


ſio that he durſt not attempt to carry his 


baſe defigns into execution, till, by 
wieked potions, he had made her ſenſes 
rhe previous ſacrifice. | 

But how did they in a manner adore 
her memory! How did they recrimi- 
nate wpon each other! when they 
found, that ſhe had not only preſerved 
| Herfelf from repeated outrage, by the 
molt glorious and intrepid behaviour, 
in defiance, and to the utter confuſion, 
of all his libertine notions; but had 
tze fortitude, conſtantly, and with a 
noble diſdain, to reje& him, —Whom? 


— Why, the man ſhe once could have 


Foved, kneeling for pardon, and beg- 
ing to be permitted to make her the 
| reparation then in his power to 


make her; that is to ſay, by marriage. 


His fortunes high and unbroken. She 
bis priſoner at the time in a vile houſe; 

rejected by all her friends; upon re- 
peated application to them, for mercy 


and forgiveneſs, rejected Mercy and 


forgiveneſs, and a laſt bleſſing, after- 

wards imploring; and that as much to 
- Jighten their future remorſes, as for 
the comfort of her own pious heart— 
Vet, though ſavagely refuſed, on a 
ſappofition that ſhe was not ſo near her 


end as was repreſented, departed, for- 


giving and memes them all, | 
Then they recollected, that her poſt- 
| humous letters, inſtead of reproaches, 


were filled with comfortings: that ſne 


had in her laſt will, in their own way, 


laid obligations upon them all; obli- 
gations which they neither deſerved nor 
expetteds as if ſhe thought to repair 


the injuſtice which ſelf. partiality made 
ſome of them conclude done to them 
by her grandfather in his will, 

Theſe intelligences and recolle&iong 
were perpetual ſubjects of recrimina- 
tion to them: heightened their anguiſh 
for the Tofs of a child who was the 
glory of their family; and not ſeldom 
made them ſhun each other, (at the 
times they were accuſtomed to meet to. 
gether) that they might avoid the mu- 
tua] reproaches of eyes that ſpoke, when 
tongues were filent——Their ſtings alſo 
ſharpened by time! What an unhappy 
family was this! Well might Colonel 
Karen, in the words of Juvenal, chal. 


lenge all other miſerable families to 


produce ſuch a growing diſtreſs as that 
of the Harlowes (a few months before 
ſo happy!) was able to produce 


Humani generis mores tibi niſſe volenti 
© Sufficit una domus: pau cos conſume dies, & 


© Dicere te miſerum, poſiquam illinc weneris, 


6 aude.' 


Mrs. HaARLOWE lived about two 
years and an half, after the lamented 
death of her CLARISSA. | 


Mr. HAxTowz had the additional. 
affliction to ſurvive. his lady about half 


a year; her death, by new-pointing his 
former anguith and remorſe, haſtening 
his own. | 


Both, in their laſt hours, however, | 


comforted themſelves, that they ſhould 


be reſtored to their BLESSED daughter, 


as they always (from the time that they 
were acquainted with the above parti- 
culars of her ſtory, and with her happy 
exit) called her. | 1 
They both lived, however, to ſee their 


ſon James, and their daughter Arabella, 


. . 


of their nuptialss. a 
Mr. James HARLOWE married a 


married: but nat to take joy in either 


woman of family, an orphan; and is 

obliged, ata very greatexpence, to ſup- 
port his claim to eſtates, which were 
his principal inducement to make his 


addreſſes to her; but which, to this 
day, he has not recovered; nor is likely 


to recover; having 1 r | 
5 an A tit E to 


verſaries to contend wit 
aſſert, which admits of litigation; and 


he not bleſſed with ſo much patience. 
as is neceſſary to perſons embarraſſed 


in law. 


What is further obſervable with re- 
gard to him, is, that the match * i | 
„ | ely 
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frely of his own head, againſt the ad- wiſh ſhe might be as great a torment to 
Fee of his father, mother, and unges, herſelf, as ſhe had aimed to be to hep 
who warned him of marrying in this filter ? Eſpecially as ſhe regrets to this 
lady a law-fvit for life. His ungene- hour, and declares that fhe thall, u the 
tous behaviour to his wife, for what ſhe laft of ber life, her cruel treatment of ; 
cannot help, and for what is as much that ſiſter; and (as well as her brother) 
ber misfortune as his, has occaſioned is but too ready to attribute to that her 
ſuch eſtrangements between them, (ſhe own unhappineſs. "LD 
being a woman of ſpirit) as, were the ' Mr. ANTHONY and Mr, Jous 
law-ſuits determined, even more fas HAaRLOWE are ſtill {at the writing of 
yourably than probably they will be, this] living: but often declare, that, 
muſt make him unhappy to the end of with their beloved niece, they loſt all 
his life., He attributes all his misfor- the joy of their lives: and lament, with- 
tunes, when he opens himſelf to the out reſerve, in all companies, the un- 
few friends he has, 10 his vile and cruel natural part they were induced to take 
treatment of his augelick ſiſter. He con- againſt her. | 3 
feſſes theſe misfortunes to be juſt, with Mr. SoLMsEs is alſo till living, if a 
out having temper to acquieſce in the man of his caſt may be ſaid to live; for 
acknowledged juſtice. One month in his general behaviour and ſordid man- 
every year he puts on mourning, and ners are ſuch as juſtify the averſion the 
that month commences with him on the excellent lady had to him. He has, 
7th of September, o_ which he moreover, found his addreſſes rejected 
muts himſelf up from all company. by ſeveral women of far inferior for- Bi 
Finally, he is looked upon, and often tunes (great as his own are) to thoſe of i 
calls himſelf, _ . | the lady to whom he was encouraged to | 
THE MOST MISERABLE OF BEINGS, | * air Snag 1 
ARABELLA's fortune became a VILLE havivg loſt the man in whoſe | wh 
temptation to a man of quality to make eonverſation they ſa much delighted; fi! 
his addreſſes to her: his title an induce- ſhocked and awakened by the ſeveral | 
ment with her to approve of him. Bro- unhappy cataſtrophes before their eyes; | 
thers and ſiſters, when they are not and having always rather ductile and A 
friends, are generally the ſharpeſt ene- diclating hearts; took their friend Bel- 4 
mies to each other. He thought too ford's advice: converted the remainder - Wi 
much was done for her in the ſettle- of their fortunes into annuities for = 
ments. She beate . not enough. And life; and retired, the one into Vork - mm 
for ſome years paſt, they bave ſo heartily ſhire, the other into Nottinghamſhire, 
hated each other, that if either know a of which counties they are natives s- _ 
joy, it is in being told of ſome new their friend Belford managing their 
misfortune or diſpleaſure that happens concerns for them, and correſponding. 
to the other. Indeed, before they came with them, and having more and more 
to an open rupture, they were conti- hopes every time he ſees them, (which 
nually loading each other, by way of is once or twice a year, when they come. 
exonerating themſelves, (to the addi- to town) that they will become more 
tional diſquiet of the whole family) with and more worthy of their names and 
the principal guilt of their implacable families. . 
behaviour and ſordid cruelty to their As thoſe ſiſters in iniquity, SALLY / 
admirable ſiſter, May the reports that Mak TIN and PoLLY HorToON, had 
are ſpread of this Jady's further un- abilities and education ſuperior to what 
happineſs from her lord's free life; a creatures of their caſt generally can 
fault ſhe juſtly thought ſo odious in boaſt of; and as their hiſtories ,are no 
Mr. Lovelace, (though that would where given in the preceding papers, in | Wit 
not have been an inſuperable objection which they are frequently mentioned * 1 
with her to his addreſſes;) and of his it cannot fail of Fratifying the reader's. | 
publick flights and contempt of her, rue as well as anſwering the good, 2 
and even ſometimes of his perſonal ends deſigned by the publication of this. 1 
abuſes, which are faid to be owing to work, to give a brief account of their i 
r impatient” ſpirjt, and violent paf- parentage, and manner of training - up, 14 
kons; be d groundleſs. — For, preparative to the yile courſes they fell P 
what a heart muſt that be, which would into, and of what became of them, af- {| 


* 
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Sinclair. | 

- SaLLY MAaRT1Y was the daughter 
of a ſubſtantial mercer at the court-end 
of the town;' to whom her mother, a 
gkocer's —_— in the city, brought 
a handſome fortune; and both having 
= gay turn, and being fond of the fa- 


| ſions which it was their buſineſs to 


promote; and which the wives and 
davghters of the uppermoſt tradeſmen 
(eſpecially in that quarter of the town) 
generally affect to follow; it was no 
wonder that they brought up their 
daughter accordingly: nor that ſhe, 
who was a very ſprightly and ready- 
witted girl, and reckoned very pretty 
and very genteel, ſhould every year im- 
prove upon ſuch examples. "= 
She early found herſelf miſtreſs of 


berſelf. All ſhe did was right: all ſhe 


faid was admired, Early, very early, 
did ſhe diſmiſs bluſhes from her cheek. 


She could not bluſh, becauſe ſhe could 
not doubt: and ſilence, whatever was 


the ſubject, was as much a ſtranger to 


ber, as diffidence. 


She never was left out of any party 


ef pleaſure, after ſhe had vaſſed her 


ninth year; and, in honour of her prat- 
tling vein, was confidered as a principal 
perſon in the frequent treats and enter- 


tiainments which her parents, fond of 


luxurious living, gave with a view to 


Increaſe their acquaintance for the ſake 


of their buſineſs; not duly reflecting, 
that the part they ſuffered her to take in 


_ what made for their intereſt, would 


probably be a means to quicken the ap- 


petites, and ruin the morals of their 


daughter, for whoſe ſake, as an only 


child, they were ſolicitous to obtain 


wealth. 
The CHILD ſo much a woman, what 


muſt the wou AN be? L 


At fifteen or ſixteen, ſhe affected, 
both in dreſs and manners, to ape ſuch 
of the quality, as were moſt apiſh. The 
richeſt filks in her father's ſhop were 
not too rich for her. At all publick 
diverſions, ſhe was' the leader, inſtead 
of the led, of all her female kindred 
and acquaintances, though they were a 


third older than herſelf, She would 
buſtle herſelf into a He: and make 


room for her more baſhful companions, 
through the frowns of the firſt poſſeſſors, 
at a crouded theatre, leaving every-one 


near her amazed at her ſelf-conſequence, ' 


wondering ſhe had no fervant to keep 


cowervsfon. 
ter the dreadful exit of the infamous 


W 
place for her; whiſperingly enquiti 
who ſhe was; and then Mane 405 
e fortitude. 1 
She officiouſly made herſelf of conſe. 


quence to the moſt noted prayers; who, - 


as one of their patroneſſes, applied to 
her for her intereſt on their benefit. 
nights, She knew the chriſtian, as well 
as ſur-name of every pretty fellow who 
frequented publick places; and affected 
to ſpeak of them by the former. 
Thoſe who had not obeyed the call 
her Eyes always made upon all of them 
for notice at her entrance, or before ſhe 
took her ſeat, were ſpoken of with 


havghtineſs, as, Jacks, or Toms; while + 


her favourites, with an affectedly. en- 
dearing familiarity, and a prettineſs of 


accent, were Jac eys and Tommys; 


andif they ſtood very high in her graces, 
Dear Devils, and Agreeable Toads, 
She ſat in judgment, and an inexora- 
ble judge ſhe was, upan the aCtions and 
conduct of every man and woman of 


qu — and faſhion, as they became the 


ſubjeCts of converſation. She was deeply 
learned in the ſcandalous Chronicle: 
ſhe made every character, every praiſe, 
and every cenſure, ſerve to exalt her- 
ſelf. She ſhould ſcorn to ds ſo or fol! 
Or, That was ever her way; and juſ 
what ſbe did, or liked to do; and judg- 


vile of her ſex, ſhe wiped her mouth, 
and ſat down ſatisfied with her own 
virtue. Is. OY 

She had her chair to attend her where - 


ever ſhe went, and found people among. 


her betters, as her pride ſtooped to call, 
ſome of the moſt infignificant people in 
the world, to encourage her viſits. 

She was practiſed in all the arts of 


the card-table: a true Spartan girl; 


and had even courage, occaſionally, to 
wrangle off a e {oa Late hours 
(turning night into day, and day into 
night) were the almoſt unavoidable con- 
ſequences of her frequent play. Her 
parents pleaſed thernſelves that their 


Sally had a charming conſtitution: and 
as long as ſhe ſuffercel not in her health, 


they were regardleſs af ber moralss. 

The needle ſhe haſ ed: and made the. 
conſtant ſubjects of her ridicule the fine, 
works that uſed to employ, and keep, 


out of idleneſs, luxjiry, and extrava=, 


gance, and at home, (were they to have; 
been of no other ſeri ice) the women ot 
the laſt age, when there were de VR, 
halls, Ranelagtis, M irybones, and _—_ 


ing herſelf by the vileneſs of the moſt 


3h CONCLUSION. 


hre places of diverſion, to dreſs out for, 
und gad after. 2 1 : 
"And as to family-management, her 
rents had not required any 'know- 
foto of that ſort from ber; and the 
conſidered it ds a qualification only ne- 
ceffary for hirelings, and the low. born, 
and ds utterly unworthy of the atten- 
tion of a modern fine lady. 
© Although her father had great buſi- 
neſs, yet, living in ſo high and expen- 
ſve a way, he pretended not to give her 
à fortune anſwerable to it. Neither he 
vor his wife, having ſet out with any 
notion of frugality, could think of re- 
trenching. Nor-did their daughter de- 
fre that they mould retrench. They 
thought glare or oftentation reputable. 
They called it living genteelly. And as 
they lifted their heads above their neigh - 
bours, they ſuppoſed their credit con- 
cerned'to go forward rather than back 
ward in outward appearances. They 
flattered themſelves, and they flattered 
their girl, and ſhe was enlirely of their 
opinion, that ſhe had charms and wit 
enough to attract ſome man of rank; 
of fortune at leaſt : and yet this daugh- 
ter of a mercer · father and grocer-mo- 
ther could not bear the thoughts of a 
creeping cit ; encouraging herſelf with 
the few inſtances (comparatively few) 
which ſhe had always in her head as 
cummon ones, of girls much inferior to 


herſelf in Ration, talents, education, 


and even fortune, who had ſucceeded— 
as ſhe doubted not to ſucceed. Hand- 
ſome ſettlements, and — 8 
tempti wgaw to the vanity of thi 

mid og dag of females, were the leaſt 
that ſhe propoſed to herſelf. But all this 
while, neither her parents nor herſelf 
conſidered, that ſhe had appetites in- 
dulged to ſtruggle with, and a turn of 


education given her, as well as a warm 


conſtitution, unguarded by found prin- 
eiples, and undenefited by example 
Wet walh er moch better qualified 
fora miſtreſs than'a wife. | : 


Her twentieth year, to her own equal 


wonder and regret, paſſed over her head, 
and ſhe had not had one offer that her 
* Would permit her to accept of. 

. girf from fifteen to eightten, her 
| GE thes beginuin to bloſſom, will, 

Mate thing, attract the eyes of med: 
wt if ſhe make her face cheap at pub- 


wiſkantly ſeen, Policy, therefore, if 


„ 


1 


kek Places, the will find, that ne au faces 
will draw more attention than fine faces 


nothing elſe were conſidered, would in- 
duce a young beauty, if ſhe could tame 


. 


her 2 to me herſelf, and to 
0 


be talked of, and then withdrawing, 4s 


if from diſeretion, (and diſcreet it will | 


be to do ſo) expe to be ſought after, 
rather than to be thought to ſeek for 
only reviving now-and-then the me- 
-mory of herfelf, at the publick places 
in turn, if ſhe find herfelf likely to be 


forgotten; and then ſhe will be new 


again. But this obſervation ought 
e ladies always to have in their 
heads, that they can hardly ever expect 


to gratify their vanity, and at the fame - 


time gain the admiration of men worth) 
of making partners for life. They may, 


in ſhort, have many admirers at publick . 


places, but not one lover. | 
Sally Martin knew nothing of this 
doctrine. Her beauty was in it's bloom, 
and yet the found herſelf neglefted.— 
« Sally Martin, the mercer's daughter: 
© ſhe never fails being here; was the 
anſwer, and the accompanying obſer- 
vation, made to every queſtioner, Who 
is that lady? | | 
At lalt, her deftiny 
was at a maſquerade that the firſt faw 
the gay, the handſome Lovelace, who 
was juſt returned from his travels. She 
was immediately ſtruck with his figure, 


and with the brilliant things that the 


heard fall from his lips as he happenel 
to ſit near her. He, who was not then 
looking out for a wife, was taken with 
Sally's ſmartneſs, and with an air that 
at the ſame time ſnewed her to be equally 
genteel and ſelf· ſignificant; and figns 
of approbation mutually paſſing, he 
found no difficulty in acquainting him- 
ſelf where to viſit her next day. And 
yet it was ſome mortification to a per- 
fon of her ſelf-conſequence, and gay 


appearance, to ſubmit to be known by 
ſo fine a young gentleman as no more 


8 


than a mercer's daughter. 80 natural 


is it for a girl brought up as Sally was, 


to be occaſionally aſhamed of thoſe 
hole folly had ſet her above herſelf. 
But whatever it might be to Sally, 
it was no diſappointment to Mr. Love- 
lace, to find his miſtreſs of no higher 
degree; becauſe he hoped to reduce her 


ſoon to the loweſt condition that an un- 


happy women can fall into. | 
But when Mifs Martin had informed 


herſelf, that ber lover was the nephew 


and preſumptive-heir of Lord M. the 


thought him the very man for whom ſhe 


7U had 
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approached. It | 
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looking out; and for whom it was 
worth ber while to ſpread her toils. 
And here it may not — amiſs to ob- 
ſerve, that it is very probable, that Mr. 
Lovelace had Sally Martin in his 
thoughts, and perhaps two or three 
more whoſe hopes of marriage from 
him had led them to their ruin, when 
he drew the following whimſical pic- 


ture, in a letter to his friend Belford, 


not inſerted in the preceding collec- 
tion. | | | 
Miethinks, ſays he, I ſee a young 
© couple in courtſhip, having each a de. 
* ſign upon the other: the girl plays 
q of: ſhe is very happy, as ſhe is: the 
© cannot be 6.4 pp ſhe will not 
* change her ſingle ſtate: the man, I 
© will ſuppoſe, is one who does not 
0 777% that he deſires not that ſhe 
© ſhould: ſhe holds ready a net under 


her apron; he another under his coat; 


each intending to throw it over the 
© other's neck; ſhe over his, when her 
pride is gratified, and ſhe thinks ſhe 
© can be ſure of him; he over hers, 
« when the watched-for yielding mo- 


© ment has carried conſent too far— 


© And ſuppoſe he happens to be the 
© more dextrous of the two, and whips 
s his net over her, before ſhe can caſt 


'© hers over him; how, I would fain 


£ know, can ſhe be juſtly entitled to 
© cry out vpon cruelty, barbarity, de- 
© ception, ſacrifices, and all the reſt of 
© the exclamatory nonſenſe, with which 
< the pretty fools, in ſuch a caſe, are 
© wont to din the ears of their con- 
* querors? Is it not juſt, thinkeſt thou, 
© when ſhe makes her appeals to gods 


© and men, that both gods and men 


© ſhould laugh at her, and hitting her 
in the teeth with her own felonious 
© intentions, bid her fit down patient] 
© under her deſerved diſappointment?” 
In ſhort, Sally's parents, as well as 
herfelf, encouraged Mr. Lovelace's vi- 


ſits. They thought they might truſt to 


a diſcretien in her which ſhe. herſelf 
was too wiſe to doubt. Pride they 


knew ſhe had. And that, in theſe caſes, 


is often called diſeretion.— Lord help 
© the ſex, ſays Lovelace, if they had 
© not pride! - Nor did they ſuſpect 
danger from that ſpecious air of ſince- 
rity, and gentleneſs of manners, which 


he could aſſume or lay aſide whenever 
he pleaſed, | | 


. 5 


had been ſo long and ſo .impatiently 


The ſecond maſquerade, which was 
no more than their third meeting a. 
broad, compleated her ruin, from 6 
practiſed, though ſo young a deceiyer; 
and that before ſhe well knew ſhe was 
in danger: for, having prevailed on 
her to go off with him about twelve 
o'clock to his aunt Forbes's, a lady of 


honour and fortune, to whom he had * 


given reaſon to expect her future niece, 
— only hint of marriage he ever gave 
er] he carried her to the houſe of the 
wicked woman, who bears the name of 
Sinclair in theſe papers: and there, by 
promiſes, which ſhe underſtood in the 
avourable ſenſe, (for where a woman 
loves, ſhe ſeldom doubts enough for her 
own ſafety) obtained an eaſy conqueſt 
over a virtue that was little more than 
nominal, FS 
He found it not difficult to induce her 
to proceed in the guilty commerce, till 
the effects of it became too apparent to 
be hid, Her parents then (in the firſt 
fury of their diſappointment, and vexa- 
tion for being deprived of all hopes of 
ſuch a ſon-in-law) turned her out of 
doors, | | | 
Her diſgrace thus publiſhed, ſhe be- 
came hardened; and, protected by her 
ſeducer, whole favourite miſtreſs ſhe 
then was, ſhe was ſo incenſed againſt 
her parents for an indignity ſo little 
ſuiting with her pride, and the head 
they had always given her, that ſhe re. 
fuſed to return to them, when, repent- 
ing of their paſſionate treatment of her, 
they would have been reconciled to her: 
and, becoming the favourite daughter 
of her mother Sinclair, at the perſua- 
ſions of that abandoned woman, ſhe 
practiſed to bring on an abortion, which 
the effected, though ſhe was ſo far gone, 
that it had like to have coſt her her life. 
Thus, unchaſtity her firſt. crime, 


murder her next, hegconſcience became | 


ſeared; and, young as ſhe was, and 
fond of her deceiver, ſoon grew indeli- 
cate enough, having ſo thorough. paced 
a ſchool-miſtreſs, to do, all ſhe could. to 
promety the pleaſures of tlie man who 

ad ruined her; ſcrupling not, with a 
ſpirit truly diabolical, to endeavour to 
1 in others to follow her example. 
And it is hardly to be believed what 
miſchiefs of this ſort the was the means 
of effecting; woman confiding in, and 
daring woman; and ſhe a creature 03 
ſpecious appearance, and great i 


2 


- 


e 
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* | ConcLvmon. 


A till viler wickedneſs, if poſſible, 
remains to be ſaid of Sally Martin, 

Her father dying, her mother, in 
hopes to reclaim her, as ſhe called it, 
propoſed to her to quit the houſe of the 
infamous Sinclair, and to retire with 
her into the country, where her dif. 
race, and her then wicked way of 
fe, would not be known; and there 
ſo to live, as to ſave appearances; the 
only virtue ſhe had ever taught her; be- 
ſides that of endeavouring rather to 
delude than be deluded, 

To this Sally conſented; hut with 
no other intention, as ſhe often own- 
ed, (and gloriec in it) than to cheat 
her mother of the greateſt part of her 
ſubſtance, in revenge for conſenting 
to her being turned out of doors long 
before, and, by way of repriſal for 
having perſuaded her father, as ſhe 


would have it, to cut her off, in his 


laſt will, from any ſhare in his fortune. 

This unnatural wickedneſs, in half 
a year's time, ſhe brought about; and 
then the ſerpent retired to her obſcene 
den with her ſpoils, laughing at what 
ſhe had done; even after it had broken 


her mother's heart, as it did in a few 
month's time: a ſevere, but juſt puniſh- 


ment for the unprincipled education ſhe 
had given her, ; 5 8 

It ought to he added, that this was 
an iniquity, of which neither Mr. 
Lovelace, nor any of his friends, could 
bear to hear her boaſt; and always 
checked her for it whenever ſhe did; 
condemning it with one yoice: and it 
is certain, that this, and other inſtances 
of her complicated wickedneſs, turned 
early Lovelace's heart againſt her; and, 
had ſhe not heen ſubſervient to him in 
his other purſuits, he would not have 


endured her: for, ſpeaking of her, he 


would ſay, * Let not any one reproach 
, Jack: there is no wickedneſs like 
* the wickedneſs of a woman *.” 


A bad education was the preparative, 


it muſt be confeſſed; and for this Sally 
Martin had reaſon to thank her parents: 
as they had reaſon to thank themſelves, 
for wh 

met with a Lovelace, - ſhe had avoided 
a Sinclair; and might have gone on at 
the common rate of wives ſo educated: 


: 


Aut to take their chance in the world, as 
d e fo many Jumps of ſoft war, 


[4 
4% 


at followed: but, had ſher not 
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accidents gave them; neither happy, 


nor making happy; every-thing but 
uſeful; and well off, if not extremely 


miſerable. : 
PoLLyY HorTOR was the daughter 
of a gentlewoman, well deſcended ; 
whoſe Fuſband, a man of family, and 
of honour, was a captain in the 
Guards, | 


He died when Polly was about nine 


you of age, leaving her to the care of 


er mother, a lively young lady of ©; * 


bout twenty-ſix; wit 
ſion for both, | 
Her mother was extremely fond of 


a genteel provi- 


her Polly; but had it not in herſelf to 
manifeſt the true, the genuine fondneſs 


of a parent, by a ſtrict and guarded 
education; dreſſing out, and viſiting, 
and being viſited by the gay,of her 


own ſex, and caſting out her eye 
abroad, as one ready to try her fortune 


again in the married ſtate, 
This induced thoſe airs, and a love 


to thoſe diverſions, which make a 
young widow, of ſo lively a turn, the 
unfitteſt tutoreſs in the world, even to 


her own davghter. 


Mrs. Horton herſelf having had an - 
early turn to muſick, and that ſort of 


reading, which is but an earlier debau- 


chery for young minds, preparative to 


the groſſer at riper years; to wit, ro- 


mances and novels, ſongs and plays, 


and thoſe without diſtinction, moral or 
immoral, ſhe indulged her daughter in 
the ſame taſte; and at thoſe hours, 
when they could not take part in the 
more active and lively amuſements and 


- kill-times, as ſome call them, uſed to 
employ Miſs to read to her; happy 


enough in her own imagination, that 
while ſhe was diverting her own ears, 


and ſometimes, as the piece was, cor- 
rupting her own heart, and her child's 
too, the was teaching Miſs to read, 


and improve her mind; for it was the 
hoaſt of every tea-table half-hour, 


bat Miſs Horton, in propritty, ac. 
cent, and emphaſis, ſurpaſſed all the 


young ladies of her age: and, at other 
times, complimenting the pleaſed mo- 
ther—* Bleſs me, Madam, with what 


2 a ſurprizing grace Miſs Horton reads! 
and been the mother of children turned 


be enters into the TOE ſpirit of 
* ber ſubjet—This ſbe could have from 
nobody but you!" An intended praile; 
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| but, as the ſobjeſts were, would have 

E been a ſevere ren the mouth of an 
| F enemy !— While the fond, the incon- 

i fiderate mother, with a delighted air, 

would cry, * Why, I cannot but ſay, 


And then a * Come-bither, my beſt 
© love” and, with a kiſs of approba- 
tion, What a pleaſure to your dear 
papa, had he lived to ſee your im- 
« provements, my charmer!'-——Conclud- 
ing with a ſigh of ſatisfaction; her 
eyes (yroing round upon the circle, to 


— 


take in A 


| ttheirs. But little thought the fond, 


From theſe ſeeds! Little imagin 
- that her own ruin, as well as her 
child's, was to be the conſequence of 
this fine education; and that, in the 
ſame ill-fated hour, the honour both 
of mother and daughter was to become 
1 a ſacrifice to the intriguing invader! 
| This the laughing girl, when aban- 
[| | daned:to. hep evil defliny, and in com- 
pany with her ſiſter Sally, and others, 
each recounting their ſettings- out, 
their progreſs, and their fall, frequent- 
ly related to be her education and man- 
ner of training · up. 


8 humble. ſervants buzzing about a mo- 
| ther, who took too much pride in ad- 
| | | dreſies of that kind, what a begin- 
3M ning, what an example, to.a conſtitu- 
tion of tinder, ſo prepared to receive 
the ſpark” ſtruck, 2 the ſteely fore- 
1 hhaead, and flinty, heart, of ſuch a li- 
bertine, as at laſt it was their fortune 

to be encountered. by! 
In ſhort, as Miſs grew up under the 
influences of ſuch a directreſs, and of 
books ſo light and frothy, with the in- 
flaming additions of muſick, concerts, 
operas, plays, aſſemblies, balls, and 
the reſt of the rabble of amuſements 


: like early fruit, the was ſoon ripened 
| to the hand of the. inſidious gatherer. 
At fifteen, ſhe owned, ſhe was ready 
i to fancy herſelf the heroine. of every 


novel, and of every comedy, ſhe read, 


| ſo. well did ſfie. enter into the /pirir of 
| her ſubject: ſhe glowed to become the 
ohject of ſome hero's flame; and per- 
| fectly longed to begin an intrigue, and 
| 
3 
: 


terprizing lover: yet had neither con- 
fuement nor check to. apprehend from 


« Miſs Horton does credit to ber tutoreſs!* 


the ſilent applauſes of 


the fooliſh mother, what the plant 
would be, which was ſpring ng up 
ed ſhe, 


his, and to ſee a ſucceſſion. of 


7 of modern life, it is no wonder, that, 


even to be run aabay with by ſome en- 
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herindiſcreet mother: which ſhe thought 
abſolutely neceſſary to conſtitute à Par. 
thenifla ! 


* 


% 


Neverthelefs, with all theſe fine mo. 
dern qualities, did ſhe compleat her 
nineteenth- year, before ſhe met with 
any addreſs of conſequence: one, half 


of her admirers being afraid; becauſe 


of her gay turn, and but middling 
fortune, to make ſerious: applications 
for her favour! while others were kept 


at diſtance, by the ſuperior airs. ſhe al. 


ſumed; and a third ſort, not ſufficiently 
penetrating the foibles either of mother 
or daughter, were kept off by the ſup. 
poſed watchful care of the former. 

But. when the man of intrepidity 
and intrigue was found, never was he- 
roine ſo ſoon ſubdued, never goddeſs 
ſo eaſily. ſtript of her celeſtials! For, 


at the opera, a diverſion at which nei. 


ther ſhe nor her mother ever miſſed to 
be preſent, ſhe beheld the ſperious 


Lovelace; beheld him. inveſted with 


all the airs of heroick inſult, reſenting 
a ſlight. affront offered to his Sally 
Martin, by two gentlemen who. had 


known. her in her. more. hopeful ſtate, 


one of whom Mr. Lovelace obliged to 
ſneak away with a broken head, given 
with the pummel of his ſword, the 
other with a bloody noſe; neither. of 
them well ſupporting that readineſs of 
offence, which, it ſeems, was a part 
* their known: characters to be guilty 
O1. . 
The gallantry. of this action draw- 
ing every by-ſtander on the ſide of the 
hero, O the brave man!” cried Polly 
Horton aloud to her mother, in a kind 
of rapture; * How: needful. the protec- 
tion o the brave to the fair! with a 
ſoftneſs in her voice, which ſhe. had 


taught- herſelf, to ſuit her fancied high, 


condition of life. We 
A ſpeech? ſo much in his favour, 
could not but take the notice of a man 


who was but too ſenſible of the advan · 


tages which his fine prion, and noble 


air, gave him over the gentler hearts, 


who was always watching every fe- 
male eye, and who had his ear conti - 
nually turned to every affeRed- voice; 
for that was one of his indications d 


a proper ſubje& to be attempted 
Aſfectatian of emiery. ſort, he uſed to; 


ſay, 6 is a certain gu of: 4 Wrong» | 
turned bead; of a faulty inan, 


* 


and upon ſuch a baſis 1 ſeldom"build 
© Vain 2 5 


He 


theis. hearts, already 


He inſtantly reſolved to be acquaint- 
ed with a young creature, who ſeemed 
ſo ſtrongly prejudiced in his favour, 

ever man had a readier-invention for 
all forts of miſchief. He gave his 
Sally her cue. He called her Aer in 
their hearing. And Sally whiſperingly 
e the young lady, and her mother, 

n her own way, the particulars of the 
at ſhe had received; making her- 
ſelf an angel of light, to caſt the 
brighter ray upon the character of her 
heroick. brother. She particularly 
praiſed his known and approved cou- 
ragez and mingled with her praiſes of 
him, ſuch circumſtances relating to his 
birth, his fortune, and endowments 
ag left him nothing to do but to fall 
in love with the enamoured Polly. 

Mr. Lovelace preſently ſaw what 
turn io give to his profeſſions: ſo brave 
a nan] yet of manners ſo gentle! hit the 


young lady's taſte: nor could the ſu- 


ſpe& the heart, that ſuch an aſpeR co · 
vered, * This aas the man! the very 
© mau!” ſhe whiſpered to her mother: 
and, when the opera was over, his 
ſeryant procuring a coach, he under- 
took, with his ſpecious ſiſter, to ſet 
them down at. their own lodgings, 
though fituated a quite different way 
from his: and there were they pre- 
vailed upon to alight, and partake of a 
flight repaſt. as 
Sally preſſed them to return the fa- 
vour to her at her aunt Forbes's, and 


| hoped: it would be before her brother 


went to his own ſeat. | 1 
They promiſed her, and named their 
evening. th ES | TY 
A. ſplendid entertainment was pro- 
vided. The gueſts came, having in 
the interim found yl that was ſaid of 


his name, and family, and fortune, to 


be true. Perſons of ſo little ſtridtneſs 
in, their own- morals, took it not into 
oy heads to be very: inquiſitive after 


Muſick and dancing had their ſhare 
in, the entertainment: theſe opened 
J eatiy half. opened by 
love the aut Forbes, and the lover's 

'» lupt them open by their on ex- 


: ample; the herg, ſung, vowed, pro- 


da their - gratitude was moved, 
their delights were augmented, their 
bones incxeaſed;. their confidence was 


1 
& 4 1 
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all-their tg hr arms; 


off their guard, and not t heugli enougia 


remaining for ſo much as ſuſpiciong 
Miſs, detached from her 9 — 
Sally, ſoon fell a ſacriſice to the ſuc- 
ceſsful intriguer. 

andraiſed as he was with artful mixtures 
and inflamed by love, unexpeRtedly ten- 
dered by one of the libertines, his con- 
ſtant companions, (to whom. an oppoy- 
tunity was contrived to be giveg to be 
alone with her, and that cloſely followed 
by imporiunity) fell into her dau 
error, The conſequences of which, in 
length of time, becoming apparent, 
grief, ſhame, remorſe, ſeized her heart, 


(her own indiſcretion not allowing hen 
to arraign her daughter's) and ſheſur- 
viyed not her delivery; leaving Pal 


with child likev'iſe: Who, when deli- 
vered, being too fond of the gay de- 
luder to renounce his company, even 
when the found herſelf deluded, feli 
into a courſe of extravagance and diſ- 
ſoluteneſs; ran through her fortune in 
a very little time; and, as an high pro 
ferment, at laſt, with Sally, was ad- 


mitted a quarter partner with the de- 


tes r. on ne 
All that is neceſſary to add to- the 

hiſtory of theſe unhappy women, will be 

comprized in a very little compaſs, 


After the death of the profligate Sin - 
clair, they kept on the infamous trade 


with too much ſucceſs; till an aceident 
happened in the houſe—A gentleman 
of amily killed in it in a fray, oon- 
tending with another for a new vamp d 
face. Sally was accuſed; of holding 
the gentleman's arm, while his more 
favoured adyerſary ran him through the 
heart, 455 7 8 
ing tried for her life, narrowly eſe | 
This accident obliged — to — 
up houſe · keeping; and not having been 
frugal enough of their ill · gotten gains, 
(laviſhing upon one, what they got 
another) they were compelled, for fub- 


ſiſtence ſake; to enter themſelves as un- 


der- managers in ſuch anether houſe an 


their own had been. In which ſervice, 


ſoon. after, Sally died of a fever and 
ſurfeit got by a debauch: and the other 


about a month after, by a violent cold, 
occaſioned through careleſſueſs in a fan 


livations- 


* 


Happier ſcenes open ſot che remain 


ing characters; for it might be doſcenc 


ing too low te mention th untimely 


The widow herſelf, half inden ata 


1 


And ſhe be- 
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ends of Doreasr, and of William, Mr. 
Lovelace's wicked ſervant; and the pin- 


ing and conſumptive ones of Betty 


Barnes and Fofeph Leman, unmarried 


both, and in Jeſs than, a year after the 


heppy death of their excellent young 
The good Mrs. NoxToON paſſed the 


mall remainder of her life, as happily 


as ſhe wiſhed, in her beloved foſter- 


davghter's dairy-houſe, as it uſed to be 


called: as /be wiſhed, we repeat; for ſhe 


| Had too ſtrong aſpirations after ano- 
ther life, to be greatly attached to this. 


She laid out the greateſt part of her 


time in doing good by her advice, and 


by the prudent management of the 


fund committed to her direction. Hav- 


ing lived an exemplary life from her 
youth upwards; and ſeen her fon. hap- 
pily ſettled in the world; ſhe departed 
with eaſe and calmneſs, without pang 
or agony, like a tired traveller, falling 
into a ſweet flumber: her laſt words ex- 

mg her hope of being reſtored to 


the child of her boſom; and to her own 


excellent father and mother, to whoſe 


care and pains ſhe owed that good edu- , 


cation to which the was indebted fo 
all her other bleſſings. 5 
The poors fund, which was com- 


mittedꝭ to her care, ſhe reſigned, a week 
before her death, into the hands of Mrs. 


Hickman, according to the direction of 


the will, and all the accounts and diſ- 
durſements with it; which ſhe had kept 
with fuch an exactneſs, that the lady de- 
clares, ſne will follow her method, and 


only withes ta diſcharge the truſt as 
well. | Won 


Mifs Howe was not to be perſuad- 
ed to quit her mourning for her dear 
friend, until fix months were fully 


expired: and then ſhe made Mr, Hicx- 


Man one of the happieſt men in the 


world, A woman of her fine ſenſe 
and underſtanding, married to a man 


of virtue and good-nature, (who had 


no paſt capital errors to reflect upon, 


and to abate his joys, and whoſe beha - 
viour to Mys. Hickman is as affectionate, 


as it was reſpectſul to Miſs Howe) 


could not do otherwiſe. They are al- 
ready bleſſed with two fine children 


a daughter, to whom, by joint conſent, 


they have given the' name of her be- 


loved friend; and a ſon, who bears that 


of-his father. 


öde has allotted to Mr, Hickman, - 
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who takes delight in dojng good, (and 
that as much for it's own a 

oblige her) his part of the management 
of the poor's fund; to be accountable 
for it, as ſhe pleaſantly ſays, to ber. 


ke, as to 


She has appropriated every Thurſday 


morning for her part of that manage- 


ment; and takes ſo much delight in 


the taſk, that ſhe declares it to be one 
of the moſt agreeable of her amufe- 
ments. And the more agreeable, as ſhe 
teaches every-one whom ſhe benefits, 20 


bleſs the memory of her departed friend; 


to whom ſhe attributes the merit of all 


her own charities, as well as the ho- 


nour of thoſe. which ſhe difpenfes in 


purſuance of her will. a 


She has declared, that this fund ſhall 


never fail while ſhe lives. She has even 


engaged her mother to contribute annu- 
ally to it. And Mr. Hickman has ap- 
propriated twenty pounds a year to tte 
ſame, In confideration of which ſhe al- 
lows him to recommend four objects 
yearly to partake of it. Allows, is her 
ſtyle; for ſh 


e aſſumes the whole preroga- 


tive of difpenfing this charity; the only 
prerogative ſhe does or has occaſion to af - 


ſume. In every other caſe, there is but 


one will between them; and that is ge- 


nerally hig or hers, as either ſpeaks firſt, 
upon any ſubject, be ĩtwhat it will. MRs. 
Hic KMA, ſhe ſometimes as pleaſantly 


as generouſly tells him, muſt not quite 


forget that ſhe was once Miss Howe, 


becauſe if he had not loved her as ſuch, 


and with at] her foibles, ſhe had never 
been MRS. HICKMAN. 
ſhe ferioufly, on all oecaſions, and that 


Nevertheleſs 


to others, as well as to himſelf, con- 


feffes, that ſhe owes him anreturnable 
obligations for his patience with her in 


viour to her in HIS. 


upon his paſt kindneſs to her beloved 


friend; and on that dear friend's good 


HER day, and for his generous belia- 


And ſtill the more highly does ſhe, 
_ eſteem and love him, as ſhe reflects 


opinion of him. Nor is it leſs grate- . 


ful to her, that the worthy man joins | 


moſt ſincerely with her in all thoſe re- 
ſpectful and affectionate recollections, 
which make the memory of the depart- 


ed precious to ſurvivors. 


Mr. BELFORD was not fo deſtitute 5 
of humanity and affection, as to be un- 


concerned at the unhappy fate of his 


moſt intimate friend. But when he 


refle&s upon the untimely ends of ſe. 


veral 


v 
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veral of his companions, but juſt men- 
tioned in the preceding hiſtory #ﬀ>On 
the ſhocking deſpondency and death of 
his poor friend Belton—On the ſignal 
juſtice which overtook the wicked Tom- 
linſon. On the dreadful exit of the in 
famous Sinclair On the deep remorſes 
of his more valued friend - And, on 
the other hand, on the example ſet him 
by the moſt excellent of her ſex—and 
on her blefſed preparation, and happy 


departure—And when he conſiders, as 


be often does with awe and terror, that 
his wicked habits were ſo rooted in his 
depraved heart, that all theſe warnings, 
and this lovely example, ſeemed to be 
but neceſſary to enable him to ſubdue 
them, and to reform; and that ſuch 
awakening calls are hardly ever aford- 
ed to men of his caſt, or (if they are) 
but ſeldom attended with ſuch happy 
effects in the prime of youth, and in 
the full vigour of conſtitution :—when 
he reflects upon all theſe things, he 
adores the mercy, which through theſe 
.calls has ſaatched him as a brand out of 
the fire: and thinks himſelf obliged to 
make it his endeavour to find out, and 


to reform, any of thoſe who-may have. 


been endangered by his means; as well 
as to repair to the utmoſt of his power, 
any damage or miſchiefs which he may 
have occaſioned to others. 

With regard to the truſt with which 
he .was honoured by the inimitable 
lady, he had the pleaſure of acquitting 


himſelf of it in a very few months, to 


every-body's ſatisfaCtion; even to that 
of the unhappy family; who ſent him 
their thanks on the occaſion. Nor was 
he, at delivering up his accounts, con- 
tented with reſigning the legacy be- 
queathed to him, to the uſes of the 
will. So that the poors fund, as it is 
Called, is become .a very conſiderable 
ſum: and will be a laſting bank for re- 
lief of objects who beſt deſerve relief. 
There was but one earthly bleſſing 
which remained for Mr. Belford to wiſh 
for, in order, morally ſpeaking, to ſe- 
cure to him all his other bleſſings; and 
that was, the greateſt of all worldly 


ones, a virtuous and prudent wife. So 


free a liver as he had been, he did not 
think that he could be worthy of ſuch 
a one, till, upon an impartial exami- 


nation of himſelf, he found the plea- 
{ure he had in his new reſolutions ſo 


great, and his abhorrence of his former 
courſes ſo ſincere, that he was the leſa 
apprehenſive of a deviation. r 
Upon this preſumption, having alſs | 
kept in his mind ſome encouraging 
hints from Mr. Lovelace; and having 
been ſo happy as to have it in his power 
to oblige Lord M, and that whole nob 
family, by ſome ſervices grateful to 
them, (the requeſt for which from his 
unhappy friend was brought over, 
among other papers, with the dead 
body, by De la Tour) he beſought that 
nobleman's leave to make his addreſſes 
to Miſs CHARLOTTE MONTAGUE, 
the eldeſt of his lordſhip's two nieces: 
and making at the ſame time ſuch pro- 
oſals of ſettlements as were not ob- 
jected to, his lordſhip was pleaſed to 
uſe his powerful intereſt in his favour. 
And his worthy niece having no en- 
gagement, ſhe had the goodneſs to ho- 
nour Mr. Belford with her hand; and 
thereby made him as compleatly happy 
as a man can be, who has enormities to 
reflect upon, which are out of his power 
to atone for, by reaſon of the death of 
ſome of the injured parties, and the ir- 
reclaimableneſs of a wang 1 r 
Happy is the man who, in the time 
of health and ſtrength, ſees and-re- 
forms the error of his ways! But how - 
much more happy is he, who has no 
capital and wilful errors to repefit of 
— How unmixed and ſincere muſt the 
joys of ſuch a one come to him 
Lord M. added bountifully in his- 
life time, as. did alſo the two ladies his 
ſiſters, to the fortune of their worthy 
niece. And as Mr. Belford has been 
bleſſed with a ſon by her, his lordſhip 
at his death [which happened juſt three 
ack after the untimely one of his un- 
1appy nephew] was pleaſed to deviſe to 
that ſon, and to his deſcendants for 
ever, (and in caſe of his death unmar- 
ried, to any other children of his niece) 
his Hertfordſhire eſtate, (deſigned for 
Mr. Lovelace) which he made up to the 
value of a moiety of his real eſtates; : 
bequeathing alſo a moiety of his per- 
ſonal to the ſame lady. 2 
Miſs Par TY MoNnTacGvus, a fine 


voung lady, [to whom her noble uncle, 


at his death, deviſed the other moiety 
of his real and perſonal eſtates, inelud- 
ing his ſeat ip Berkſhire] lives at pra- 
ſent with her excellent filter Mrs. Bel. © 


See Vol. VII. p. 959. and Vol. VIII. p. 1219. 1240. 
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| $4.54 Neth but, in all probability, 
will ſoon be the lady of a worthy ba- 
tonet, of aheient family, fine qualities, 
and ample fortunes,” juſt returned from 
His travels, with a character ſuperior to 
the very good one he fet out with: a 
caſe that very feldom happens, although 
the end of travel #5 improvement. 
Colonel Mok DEN, who, with ſo ma- 
ny virtues and accompliſhments, can- 
mot be unhappy, in ſeveral letters to 
the executor, with whom he corre- 
| Fponds from Plorence, [having, ſince 
His unhappy affair with Mr. Lovelace, 
ehanged his purpoſe of coming ſo ſoon 
0 reſide in England as he had intended] 
declares, that although he thought him- 
elf obliged either to accept of what he 
took to be a challenge, as ſuch; or 
tamely to acknowledge, that he gave 


* It | CONCLUSION; 
MN the temoved upon Lord | 


up all reſentment of his oouſinꝰs wrongi; 
and in a manner to beg pardon for hav- 
ing ſpoken freely of Mr. Lovelace be- 


hind his back; and although at the 


time he owns he was not ſorry to be 
called upon, as he was, to take either 
the one courſe or the other; yet now, 
coolly refle&ing upon his beloved cou. 
ſin's reaſonings againſt duelling; and 
vpon the price it had too probably coſt 
the unhappy man; he wiſhes he had 
more fully conſidered thofe words in 
his couſin's poſthumous letter If God 
© will allow him time for repentance, 
© why ſhould you deny it him“? 

To conclude—The worthy widow 
Lovick continues to live with Mr. Bel. 
ford; and by her prudent behaviour, 
piety, and uſefulneſs, has endeared 
herſelf to her Jady, and to the whole 
family, _ 1 


Several worthy perſons have wiſhed, that the heinous practice of duelling had been 
more forcibly difcouraged, by way of note, at the conclufion of a work deſigned to recom- 
mend the highbeft and moſt important doctrines of chriſtianity. It is humbly preſumed, that 
 heſe perſons have not ſufficiently attended to what is already done on that ſubject in Vol. II. 
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# 354+ and in Vol. VIII. Letters XXII, LIX, LX, and LXI. 
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Referred to in the PRRrAcx. 


IN WHICH | 


SEVERAL OBJECTIONS THAT HAVE BEEN MADE, AS WELL TO THE CATA- 
STROPHE, As TO DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE PRECEDING HISTORY, 


ARE BRIEFLY CONSIDERED. 


HE foregoing Work having been 
1 publiſhed at three different pe- 
riods of time, the Author, in the courſe 
of it's publication, was favoured with 
many anonymous letters, in which the 
writers differently expreſſed their wiſhes 
with regard to the apprehended ca- 
taſtrophe. | | 


Meck of thoſe direRed to him by the 


gentler ſex, turned in favour of what 
they called a fortunate euding. Some 
of the fair writers, enamoured, as they 
declared, with the character of the he- 
roine, were warmly ſolicitous to have 
her made happy: and others, likewiſe 
of their mind, inſiſied that poetical juſ- 
ice required that it thould be ſo. And 
* when,* ſays one ingemious lady, 
whoſe undoubted motive was good- 
nature and humanity, it muſt be con- 
* cluded, that it is in an author's 
power to make his piece end as he 
* pleaſes, why ſhould he not give plea- 
* ſure rather than pain to the reader 
* whom he has intereſted in favour of 
his principal characters ?* 
Others, and ſome gentlemen, de- 
elared againſt tragedies in general, and 
in favour of comedies, almoſt in the 
words of Lovelace, who was ſupported 
in his taſte by all the women at Mrs. 
Sinclair's, and by Sinclair herſelf. © I 
* have too much feeling, ſaid he“. 
* Thereis enough in the world to make 
* our hearts ſad, without carrying grief 
4 into our diverſions, and making the 
* diſtrefſes of others our own.” 

And how was-this happy ending to 
de brought about? Why, by this very 
eaſy and'trite expedient; to wit, by re- 

forming Lovelace, and marrying him to 


author had a great end in view, 


Clariſſa Not, however, abating her one 
of her trials, nor any of her ſufferings, 


[for the ſake of the ſport her diſtreſſes 


would give to the fender-hearted reader 
as ſhe went along] the laſt outrage ex- 
cepted: that indeed, partly in compli- 
ment to Lovelace himſelf, and partly 
for delicacy-ſake, they were willing to 
„„ Wo RON 

But whatever were the fate of his 
work, the author was reſolved to take 
a different method. He always thought, 
that ſudden converſions, ſuch eſpecially, 
as were left to the candour of the reader 
to ſuppoſe and make out, had neither 
art, nor nature, nor even probability, 
in them; and that they were moreover 
of very bad example. To have a Love- ' 
lace for a ſeries of years glory in his 


_ wickedneſs, and think that he had no- 


thing to do,” but as an act of grace and 
favour to hold out his hand to receive 
that of the beſt of women, whenever 
he pleaſed, and to have it thought, 
that marriage would be a ſuthcient 


amend⸗s for all his enormities to others, 


as well as to her; he could not bear 
that. Nor is reformation, as he has 
ſhewn in another piece, to be ſecured 
by a fine face; by a paſſion that has 
ſenſe for it's object; nor by the good- 
nels of a wife's heart, nor even ex- 
ample, if the heart of the huſband be 


not graciouſly touched by the divine 
finger. 


It will be ſeen by this time, that the 
He 


has lived to ſee ſcepticiſin and infidelity 
openly avowed, and even endeavoured 
to be propagated from the preſs : the 
great doctrines of the Goſpel brought 


# Sce Vol. IV. p. 312 
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In this general depravity, when even 


the pulpit has loſt great part of it's 


weight, and the clergy are conſidered 


++,” as a body of intereſted men, the author 
—— thought h 

to his own heart, be the ſucceſs what it 
would, if he threw in his mite towards 


e ſhould be able to anſwer it 


introducing a reformation ſo much 


wanted: and he imagined, that if in 


an age given up to diverſion and enter · 
tainment, he could ſeal in, as may be 
ſaid, and inveſtigate the 8 doctrines 
bf chriſtianity under the faſhionable 
guiſe of an amuſement ; he ſhould be 


moſt likely to ſerve his purpoſe; re- 


membring that of the poet 


4 A verſe may find him who a ſermon flies, 


And turn delight into a ſacrifice. 


Nie was reſolved therefore to attempt 
ſomething that never yet had been done. 


He conſidered that the tragick poets 
have as ſeldom made their heroes true 
objects of pity, as the comick theirs 
laudable ones of imitation: and ſtill 


more rarely have made them in their 


deaths look forward to to a future hope. 


And thus, when they die, they ſeem 
totally to periſh. Death, in ſuch in- 
ſtances, muſt appear terrible. It muſt 
But 
why is death ſet in ſhocking lights, 
when it is the univerſal lot? 
He has indeed thought fit to paint 
the death of the wicked, as terrible as 
he could paint it. But he has endea- 
voured to draw that of the good in ſuch 
an amiable manner, that the very 


be conſidered as the greateſt evil. 


Ba- 
laams of the world ſhould not forbear 


to wiſh that their latter end might be 
like that of the heroine, 


And after all, what is the poetical 
Juflice ſo much contended for by ſome, 
as the generality of writers have ma- 
naged it, but another fort of diſpen- 
ſation than that with which God, by re- 


velation, teaches us, he has thought 
fit to exerciſe mankind; whom placing 
here only in a ſtate of probation, he 


* Spectator, Vol. I. No. XL, 


pos SCRIPT. 


Vine queſtion; thoſe of ſelf-denial and 

I m6rtification blotted out of the cata- 

loegue of Chriſtian virtues ; and a taſte | 
even to wantonneſs for out-door plea- 
ſure and luxury, to the general exclu- 
Gon of Uomeſtick as well as publick 

virtue, induſtriouſly promoted among 
all ranks and degrees of people. 


hath ſo intermingled good and evil, x4 
to neceſſitate us to look forward for 2 
more equal diſpenſation of both ? 

The author of the Hiſtory (or rather 
dramatick narrative) of Clariſſa, is 
therefore well juſtified by the Chriſliau 

em, in deferring to extricate ſuffer- 
ing virtue to the time in which it will 
meet with the completion of it's re- 
ward, 

But not abſolutely to ſhelter the con- 
duct obſerved in it under the ſan&ion 
of religion, [an authority perhaps not 
of the greateſt weight with ſome of our 
modern criticks] it muſt be obſerved, 
that the author is juſtified in it's ca- 
taſtrophe by the greateſt maſter of rea- 
ſon, and beſt judge of compoſition, 
that ever lived. The learned reader 
knows we muſt mean ARISTOTLE; 
whoſe ſentiments in this matter we ſhall 
beg leave to deliver in the words of a 


very amiable writer of our own coun- 


The Engliſh writers of tragedy, 


ſays Mr. Addiſon*, are poſſeſſed with 
a notion, that when var repreſent a 


© virtuqusor innocent perſon in diſtreſs, 
they ought not to leave him till they 
© have delivered him out of his trou- 
© bles, or made him triumph over his 
nner 5 
This error they have been led into 
by a ridiculous doctrine in modern cri- 
ticiſm, that they are obliged to an 


c 
c 

© equal diſtribution of rewards and pu- 
c 
c 


mſhments, and an impartial execution 
of poetical juſtice. 15 | 
© Who were the firſt that eſtabliſhed 
this rule, I know not; but I am ſure 
it has no foundation in NATURE, 
in REASON, or in the PRACTICE OF 
THE ANCIENTS. . _ | 
© We find, that good and evil hap- 
pen alike unto ALL MEN on this fide 
the grave: and as the principal de- 
ſign of tragedy is to raiſe commiſera- 
tion and terror in the minds of the 
audience, we ſhall defeat this great 
end, if we always make Virtue and 
Innocence happy and ſucceſsful. 
© Whatever croſſes and diſappoint - 
ments a good man ſuffers in the body. 
of the tragedy, they will make but 
ſmall impreſſion on our minds, when 
© we know, that, in the laſt act, he 78 
© to arrive at the end of his wiſhes and 
çdeſires. | | Prey | 
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When we fee him engaged in the 


depth of his afflictions, we are apt to 


* comfort ourſelyes, becauſe we are ſure 
c he will find his way out of them; and 
© thathis grief, how great ſoever it may 
be at preſent, will ſoon terminate in 
6 gladneſs, | 
© For this reaſon, the ancient writers 
© of tragedy treated men in their plays, 
© as they are dealt with in the world, 
© by making Virtue ſometimes happy 
© and ſometimes miſerable, as they 
found it in the fable which they made 
© choice of, or as it might affect their au- 
£ dience in the moſt agreeable manner. 
* Ariſtotle conſiders the tragedies 
© that were written in either of thoſe 
© kinds; and obſerves, that thoſe which 
ended unhappily had always pleaſed 
© people, and carried away the prize, in 
c the publick diſputes of the ſtate, from 
* thoſe that ended happily. | 
Terror and commiſeration leave a 
© pleaſing anguiſh in the mind, and fix 
© the audience in ſuch a ſerious com- 
© poſure of thought, as is much more 
A [ating and delightful, than any lit- 
© tle tranſient ſtarts of 
© faction. | | 
« Accordingly we find, that more of 
© our Engliſh tragedies have ſucceeded, 
© in which the favourites of the audi- 
© ence fink under their calamities, than 
© thoſe in which they recover themſelves 
© out of them. I 
© The beſt plays of this kind are The 
_ © Orphan, Venice Preſerved, Alexander 
© the Great, Theodo/ius,. All for Lowe, 
* Oedipus, Oroonoko, Othello, &c. 
King Lear is an admirable tragedy 
© of the ſame kind, as Shakeſpeare wrote 
l it: but as it is reformed according to 
the chimerical notion of POETICAL 


© JUSTICE, in my humble opinion it 


© has loft half it's beauty. 

At the ſame time I muſt allow, that 
© there are very noble tragedies which 
© have been framed upon the other 
© plan, and have ended happily; as in- 
© deed moſt of the good tragedies which 
© have been written ſince the ſtarting 
© of the above-mentioned criticiſm, 
© have taken this turn: as The Mourn- 
ing Bride, Tamerlane*, Ulyſſes, Pbæ- 


© bent to the genius of our writers... 


joy and ſatis- 


„ 
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* 
c 
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c 
c 
mind of the beholder with ſentiments 
. 
c 
c 
o 
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* dra and Hippolitus, with molt of Mr: n 
© Dryden's. I muſt alſo allow; *that* 8 

* many of Shakeſpeare's, and ſeveral of 
© the celebrated tragedies of antiquity, 
© are caſt in the ſame form, I do not 

© therefore diſpute againſt' this way of - 
« writing tragedies; but againſt the 
© criticiſm that would eftabliſh this as 
* the only method; and by that means 
* would very much cramp the Engliſh 5 
© tragedy, and perhaps give a wrong 


. 


This ſubje& is further conſidered in 
a letter to the Spectator +. 5 
I find your opinion,” ſays the au- 
thor of it, © concerning the late. invented 
© term called Poetical Fuftice, is con- 
* troverted by ſome eminent criticks; 
© 1 have drawn up ſome additional ar- 
© guments to ſtrengthen the opinion 
+ which you have there delivered; hav- 
© ing endeayoured to go to the bottom 
© of that matter, | 
© The moſt perfe& man has vices 
enough to draw down puniſhments 
upon his head, and to juſtify Provi- 
dence in regard to any miſeries that 
may befal him. For this reaſon I 
cannot think but that the inſtruction 
and moral are much finer, where a 
man who is virtuous in the main of 
his character falls into diſtreſs, and 
ſinks under the blows of fortune, at 
the end of atragedy, than when he is 
repreſented as happy and triumphant. 
Such an example corrects the inſo- 
lence of human nature, ſoftens the 


of pity and compaſſion, comforts him 
under his own private affliction, and 

© teaches him not to judge of mens vir- 
tues by their ſucceſſes 1. I cannot 
think of one real hero in all antiquity 
ſo far raiſed above human infirmities, 
that he might not be very naturally 


© repreſented in a tragedy as plunged 


in misfortunes and calamities. The 
poet may ſtill find out ſome prevailing 
paſſion or indiſcretion in his charac- | 
ter, and ſhew it in ſuch a manner as 
will ſufficiently acquit Providence of 
© any injuſtice in his ſufferings : for, 
© as Horace obſeryes, the beſt man is 
faulty, though not in ſo great a degree 


* Yetin Tamerlane, two of the moſt amiable charaQers, Moneſes and Arpaſia, ſuffer 


death. 
I See Spect. Vol. VII. No. 548. 


1 A caution that our Bleſſed Saviour himſelf gives in the caſe of the Eighteen Perſons 


Killed by the fall of the Tower of Siloam, Luke xiii. 44. 
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tas thoſe whom we generally call vi- 
«© cious men“. k wr 

If ſuch a ſtrict poetical juſtice,” 
(proceeds the Letter -awriter) * as fome 
« gentlemen inſiſt upon, were to be ob- 
© ſerved in this art, there is no manner 
© of reaſon why it ſhould not extend to 
© heroick poetry, as well as tragedy. 
© But we find it ſo little obſerved in 
© Homer, that his Achilles is placed in 
© the greateſt point of glory and ſuc- 
© ceſs, though his character is morally 
vicious, and only poetically good, if 
1 may uſe the phraſe of our modern 
« criticks. The Aneid is filled with 
© innocent unhappy perſons. Niſus 
and Euryalus, Lauſus and Pallas, 
come all to unfortunate ends. The 
E poet takes notice in particular, that, 


in the ſacking of Troy, Ripheus fell, 


ho was the moſt juſt man among 
the Trojans— Ts 
46 Cadit & Ripbeus, juſtiſſimus unus 

& Nui fuit in Teucris, & ſerwant iſſimus ægui. 


4% Diis aliter viſum eſt.— 


e The gods thought fit.— So blameleſs Ri- 
„ „ „ pheus fell, e 5 
% Who lov'd fair Juſtice, and obſerv'd it 
NW,, 3 
And that Pantheus could neither 
be preſerved by his tranſcendent piety, 
© nor by the holy fillets of Apollo, 
© whoſe prieſt he was— | 
& wm Nec te tua plurima, Panthen, 
« Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit.” 
| | | © EN. II. 


4 Nor could thy piety thee, Pantheus, ſave, 


« Nor ev'n thy prieſthood, from an early 


60 grave. 


I might here mention the practice of 


© ancient tragick - poets, both Greek and 
Latin; but as this particular is touch- 


ed upon in the paper above-mentioned, 
I ſhall paſs it over in ſilence. I could 


produce paſſages out of Ariſtotle in 

favour of, my opinion: and if in one 
place he ſays, that an abſolutely vir- 
tuous man ſhould not be repreſented 
as unhappy, this does not juſtify any- 
one who ſhould think fit to bring in 
an abſolutely virtuous man upon the 
ſtage. Thoſe who are acquainted 
with that author's way of writing 
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POSTSCRIPT, 


© know very well, that to take the whole. 
extent of his ſubjeC into his diviſions 
* of it, he often makes uſe of ſuch caſes 
© as are imaginary, and not reducible 
to practice. 1 „ 
© I ſhall conclude,* ſays this gentle. 

man, * with obſerving, that though the 
Spettator above-mentioned is fo far 
againſt the rule of poetical juſtice, as 
to affirm, that good men may meet 
with an unhappy cataftrophe in tra- 
gedy, it does not ſay, that ill men 
may go off unpuniſhed. The reaſon 
for this diſtinction is very plain; 
namely, becauſe the beſt of men [ag 
is ſaid above] have faults enough to 
juſtify Providence for any misfor- 
tunes and afflictions which may be- 
fal them; but there are many men fo 
criminal], that they can haye noclaim 
or pretence to happineſs. The bei 
of men may deſerve puniſhment; but 
the worſt of men cannot deſerve hap- 
pineſs.” | R 

Mr. Addiſon, as we have ſeen above, 
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tells us, that Ariſtotle, in conſidering 


the tragedies that were written in either 
of the kinds, obſerves, that thoſe which 
ended unhappily had always pleaſed the 


people, and carried away the prize, in 


the publick diſputes of the ſtage, from 


thoſe that ended happily. And we ſhall 


take leave to add, that this preference 


was given at a time when the entertain- 


ments of the ſtage were committed to 
the care of the magiſtrates; when the 
prizes contended for were given by the 
ſtate; when, of conſequence, the emu- 
lation among writers was ardent ; and 
when learning was at the higheſt pitch 
of glory in that renowned common- 
wealth, 1 
It cannot be ſuppoſed, that the A- 
thenians, in this their higheſt age of 
taſte and politeneſs, were ſeſs humane, 
leſs tender-hearted, than we of the pre- 
ſent. But they were not afraid of be- 
ing moved, nor aſbamed of ſhewing 
themſelves to be ſo, at the diſtreſſes they 
ſaw well painted and repreſented. In 
ſhort, they were of the opinion, with 
the wiſeſt of men, That it auas better to 
go to the houſe of mourning than to the 
houſe of mirth, and had fortitudeenough 
to truſt themſelves with their own ge- 
nerous grief, becauſe they found their 
hearts mended by it. | 


Thus alſo Horace, and the politeſt 


* « Vitiis nemo fine naſcitur : optimas ile, 


Sui ninimis urgetur. 


Romane 


* 


POSTSCRIPT, 


Romans.in the Auguſtan age, wiihed to 
be affected - 


« Ac ne forte putes me, que facere iſ ſe reci ſem, 

Cum rette trattant aln, laudare maligne; 

Ille per extentum funem mibi peſſe videtur 

© Jre poeta, meum qui pettus inuniter angit, 

Frritat mulcet; falſis terroribus implet, 

It magus; & modo me Thebi:, modo ponit 
* Athenis,” 


Thus Englithed by Mr. Pope— 


Vet, left you think I rally more than teach, 

© Or praiſe malignly arts I cannot reach; 

Let me, for once, preſume to inſtruct the 
© times 

© To know the poet from the man of rhymes. 

«Tis he who gives my breaſt a tnouſand 

t bain ss: | 

Can make me fee! each paſſion that he 
© teignsz | | 

« Enrage—compoſe—with more than magick 

| bart, | 

© With pity and with rerror tear my heart; 

And ſnatch me o'er the earth, or thro? 

© the air 
#s To Thebes, to Athens, when he will, and 
here.“ | 


Our fair readers are alſo deſired to 
attend to what a celebrated critick * of 
a neighbouring nation ſays on the na- 
ture and defign of tragedy, from the 

rules laid down by the ſame great an- 
cient... | 
Tragedy, ſays he, makes man 

modeſt, by repreſenting the great ma- 
ſters of the earth humbled; and it 
makes him tender and merciful, by 
ſhewing him the frange accidents of 
life, and the unforeſeen diſgraces to 
which the moſt important perſons are 
ſubje&. l | | 
But becauſe man is naturally timo- 
© rous and compaſſionate, he may fall 
© into other extremes. Too much fear 
© may ſhake his conſtancy of mind, and 
© tov much compaſſion may enfeeble 
© his equity. Tis the buſineſs of tra- 
© pedy to regulate theſe two weakneſles. 
© Tt prepares and arms him againſt 
© diſgraces, by ſhewing them ſo fre- 
0 
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quent in the moſt confiderable per. 


fons; and he will ceaſe to fear ex- 


traordinary accidents, when he ſees 
them happen to the higheſt part of 
mankind. And ſtill more efficacious, 
we may add, the example will be, 
 -when he ſees them happen to the 5%. 
But as the end of tragedy is to teach 


RNapin, on Ariſtotle's Poeticks. 


men not to fear too weakly common 
misfortunes, it propoſes alſo to teach 
them to ſpare their compaſſion for 
objects that deſerwe it. For there is 
an igjuſtice in being moved at the af- 
flictions of thoſe who deſerwe to bg 


Clytemneſtra flain by her ſon Oreftes 
in AÆſchylus, becauſe ſhe had mur- 
dered Agamemnon her huſband; yer 
we cannot ſee Hippolytus die by the 
« plot of his ſtep- mother Phædra, in 
Euripides, without compallion, be- 
* cauſe he died not, but for being chaſte 
© and virtuous.” | 

Theſe are the great authorities ſo fa- 
vourable to the ſtories that end unhap- 
pily. And we beg leave to reinforce 
this inference from them, That if the 
temporary ſufferings of the virtuous 
and the good can be accounted for and 
juſtified on Pagan principles, many 
more and infinitely ſtronger reaſons 
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will occur to a Chriſtian reader in be- 


half of what are called unhappy cata- 
ſtrophes, from the conſideration of the 
doctrine of future rewards ; which is 


every-where ſtrongly enforced in the 


Hiſtory of Clariffa. | 
Of this (to give but one inſtance) an 
ingenious modern, diſtinguiſhed by his 


rank, but much more for his excellent 
defence of ſome of the moſt important 


doctrines of-Chriſtianity, appears con- 
vinced in the concluſion of a pathetick 
Monedy, lately publiſhed; in which, 
after he had deplored, as a man with- 
out hope, (expreſſing ourſelves: in the 
Scripture phraſe) the loſs of an excel- 
lent wife; he thus conſoles himſelf— 


Vet, O my ſoul! thy rifing murmurs Ray, 
Nor dare th' All-wile Dilpoler to arraign, 
Or againſt his ſupreme decrce 
© With impious grief complain. 
© That all thy full-blown joys at once ſhould 


fade, 


Was his moſt righteous will : and be that 


© will obey d. 
© Would thy fond love his grace to her 
© controul, | 


And in-theſ: low abodes of fin and pain, 


« Her pure, exalted (ul, 
© Unjuſtly, for thy partial good, detain? 


© No—rather firive thy grovling-mind toraiſe 


© Up to that unclouded blaze, 
© That heav'nly radiance of eternal light, 
© In which enthron d the now with pity fegs, 
Ho frail, how inſecure, how light, 
* Is ev'ry mortal bliſs. . " 


But 
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miſorable. We may ſee, without pity, 
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But of infinitely greater weight than 

all that has been above produced on 
this ſubject, are the words of the 
Pſalmiſt 1 

As for me“, ſays he, my feet 
E were almoſt gone, my ſteps had well- 
© nigh flipt ; for I was envious at the 
© fooliſh, when I ſaw the proſperity of 
© the wicked, For their ſtrength is 
firm: they are not in trouble as other 
men; neither are they plagued like 
other men — Their eyes ſtand out 
with fatneſs: they have more than 
their heart could wiſh—Verily I have 
cleanſed mine heart in vain, and 
waithed my hands in innocence; for 
all the day long have been plagued, 
and chaſtened every morning, When 
I thought to know this, it was too 
7 painful for me. Until I went into 
© the ſanctuary of God; then under- 
© ſtood I their end Thou ſhalt guide 
© me with thy counſel, and afterwards 
E receive me to glory. 

This is the Pſalmiſt's comfort and 
dependence. And ſhall man, res 
ing to alter the common courſe of na- 
ture, and, ſo far as he is able, to elude 
the tenure by which frail mortality in- 
diſpenſably holds, imagine, that he 

can make a better diſpenſation ; and 
by calling it poetical juſtice, indirectly 
reflect on the Divine? | 

The more pains have been taken to 

obviate the objections ariſing from the 
notion of poetical juſtice, as the doc- 
trine built upon it had obtained gene- 
ral credit among us; and as it muſt be 
cConfeſſed to have the appearance of hu- 


a a ana ng 0a na 


manity and good-nature for it's ſup- 


. And yet the writer of the 


iſtory of Clariſſa is humbly of opi- 


nion, that he might have been ex- 
euſed referring to them for the vindi- 
cation of bis cataſtrophe, even by 
thoſe who are advocates for the con- 
trary opinion; ſince the notion of poe- 
tical juflice, founded on the modern 
rules, has hardly ever been more 
ſtrictly obſerved in works of this na- 
ture, than in the preſent per form- 
. 45 


* Pſalm LXXIII. | 
See this Vol. p. 1241. 
1 Ibid. Page 1247. 
See Vol. VII. p- 1036. 
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For, is not Mr. Lovelace, who could 
perſevere in his villainous views, a- 
gainſt the ſtrongeſt -and moſt frequent 
convictions and remorſes that ever were 
ſent to awaken and reclaim a wicked 
man— Is not this great, this abi 
tranſgreſſor, condignly puniſbed; and 


his puniſhment brought on through! 


the intelligence of the very Joſeph Le- 
man whom he had corrupted+; and by 
means of the very woman whom he 
had debauched f- Is not Mr. Belton, 
who has an uncle's haftened death to 
anſwer for |—Are not the «vbole Har- 
lowe- family Is not the vile Tomlin. 
fon—Are not the infamous Sinclair, 
and her wretched partner - And even 
the wicked ſervants, who, with their 
eyes open, contributed their parts to 
the carrying on of the vile ſchemes of 
their reſpective principals — Are the 
not all likewiſe exemplarily puniſbed 


- On the other hand, 1s not Miſs 
Howe, for her noble friendſhip to the 


exalted lady in her ealamities Is not 


Mr. HiCKMAN, for his unexception- 


able morals, and integrity of life—Is 
not the repentant and not ungenerous 
BELFORD—Ts not the worthy NoR- 
TON—made fignally happy ? 

And who that are in earneſt in their 
profeſſion of chriſtianity, but will ra- 
ther envy than regret the triumphant 
death of CLARISSA; whoſe piety, 
from her early childhood; whoſe diffu- 


five charity; whoſe ſteady virtue; whoſe 


chriſtian humility; whoſe forgiving 
ſpirit; whoſe meekneſs, and reſigna- 
tion; HEAVEN only could reward 8: 

We ſhall now, according to the ex- 
pectation given in the preface to this 
edition, proceed to take brief notice 
of ſuch other objections as have come 


to our knowledge: for, as is there ſaid, 
© This work being addreſſed to the 


publick as an 2 of life and man- 


poſed to carry with them the force of 

example, ought to be as unobjec- 
tionable as is conſiſtent with the de- 
« fign of the whole, and with human 
6 


* 


And here it may not be amiſs to remind the reader, that fo early in the work: 2s Vol. 
II. p. 2 54, the diſpenſations of Providence are juſtified by herſelf. And thus ſhe ends her 
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reflections — I ſhall not live always—=May my cloſing ſceue be happy! 
he had ber wiſh, It was happy. FEI | 


| Several 


ners, thoſe parts of it which are pro- 
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Several perſons have. cenſured the 
| Heroine as too cold in her love, too 
haughty, and even ſometimes prongs 
ing. But we may preſume to ſay, that 
this objection has ariſen from want of 
attention to the ſtory, to the character 
of Clariſſa, and to her particular ſitua- 


| tio n. ; 


It was not intended that ſhe ſhould 
be in love, but in liking only, if that 
expreſſion may be admitted. It is 


meant to be every- where inculcated in 


the ſtory, for example-ſake, that ſhe 
never would have married Mr. Love- 
lace, becauſe of his immoralities, had 
| ſhe been left to herſelf; and that her 
ruin was principally owing to the per- 
ſecutions of her friends. 
What is too generally called love, 
_ ought (perhaps as generally) to be 
called by another name. Cupzdity, or 
a Paphian Stimulus, as ſome women, 
even of condition, have ated, are not 
words too harſh to be ſubſtituted on 
the occaſion, however grating they may 
be-to delicate ears. But, take the 
word love in the gentleſt and moſt ho- 
nourable ſenſe, 1t would have been 


thought by ſome highly improbable, 


that Clariſſa ſhould have been able to 
| ſhew ſuch a command of her paſſions, 
as makes ſo diſtinguiſhing a part of 


her character, had ſhe been as violently 


in love, as certain warm and fierce 
ger would have had her to be. A 
ew obſervations are thrown in by way 


of note in the preſent edition, at pro- 


per places, to obviate this objection, 
or\rather to beſpeak the attention of 
haſty readers to what lies obviouſly 
before them. For thus the heroine an- 
ticipates this very objection, expoſtu- 
lating with Miſs Howe on her con- 
temptuous treatment of Mr. Hick- 
man; which (far from being guilty of 
the ſame fault herſelf) ſhe dig on all 
occaſions, and declares ſhe would do, 


| Whenever Miſs Howe forgot herſelf, 
© conſolation, however, remains: he 
© is not an infidel, an unbeliever. 


although ſhe had not a day to live. 
_* O, my dear, ſays ſhe, that it 
© had been my lot (as I was not per- 
© mitted to live ſingle) to have met 
© with a man, by whom I could have 
© afted generouſly and unreſervedly! 
Mr. Lovelace, it is now plain, in 
© order to have a pretence againſt me, 
© taxed my behaviour to him wit 


* ſtifneſs and diſtance. You, at one 


fer, his. character, according 


.0 See Vol. IV. P- 5 : 1, 588, 


« ies of prudery. Difficult ſituations 
© ſhould be allowed for; which often 
© make ſeeming occaſions for cenſure 
© unavoidable,. I deſerved not blame 
from him, who made mine difficult. 
© And you, my dear, had I had any 
© other man to deal with than Mr. 
© Lovelace, or had he had but half the 
© merit which Mr. Hickman has, 
© would have found, that my doctrine 
© on this ſubje&, ſhould have governed 
© my whole practice. See this whole 
Letter, Vol. VII. p. 1053. See alſo 
Mr. Lovelace's Letter, No. IV. Vol. 
VIII. p. 1205, ef ſeq. where, juſt be- 
fore his death, he entirely acquits her 
conduct on this he. 13 
It has been thought, by ſome worthy 
and ingenious perſons, that if Love- 
lace had been drawn an 2zzxfidel or 164 
to the 

taſte of the preſent worſe than ſceptical 
age, would have been more natural. 
It is, however, too well known, that 
there are very many perſons, of his 
caſt, whoſe actions dilkredit their be- 
lief. And are not the very devils, in 
Scripture, ſaid to believe and tremble # 
But the reader muſt have obſerved, 
that, great, and, it is hoped, good' 
uſe, has been made throughout the 
work, by drawing Lovelace an infidel 
only in practice; and this as well in 
the arguments of his friend Belford, 
as in his own frequent remorſes, when 
touched with temporary compunction, 


and in his laſt ſcenes; which could not 


have been made, had either of them 
been painted as ſentimental unbeliey- 
ers. Not to ſay, that Clariſſa, whoſe 
great objection to Mr. Wyerley was, 
that he was a ſcoffer, muſt have been 
inexcuſable had ſhe known Lovelace to 
be ſo, and had given the leaſt attention 
to his addreſſes. On the contrary, 

thus ſhe comforts herſelf, when Ph 

thinks ſhe muſt' be his This one 


© Had he been an infidel, there would 
© have been no room at all for hope of 
© him; but (priding himſelf as he 
does in his fertile invention) he would 
© have been utterly abandoned, irre- 
© claimable,. and a ſavage*.* And it. 
muſt be obſerved, that ſcoffers are too 
witty in their own opinion, (in other 
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* time, thought me guilt of ſome de- 
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words, valve themſelves too much up- 
en their profligacy) to aim at conceal - 
ing it. | 

HBeſides, had Lovelace added ribbald 
fefts vpon religion, to his other liber- 
ties, the freedoms which would then 
have paſſed between him and his friend, 
muſt have been of a nature truly infer- 
nal. And this farther hint was meant 
to be given, by way of inference, that 
the man who allowed himſelf in thoſe 
liberties either of ſpeech or action, 
' which Lovelace thought ſhameful, was 
to far a worſe man than Lovelace. For 
this reaſon he is every-where made to 
treat jeſts on ſacred things and ſubjects, 
even down to the mythology of the 
_ Pagans, among Pagans, as undoubted 
marks of the ill- breeding of the jeſt- 
ers; obſcene images and talk, as li- 
berties too ſhameful for even rakes to 
allow themſelves in; and injuſtice to 
creditors, and in matters of eum and 
tuum, as what it was beneath him to 
be guilty of. | 
Some have objected to the meekneſs, 
to the tameneſs, as they will have it to 
be, of Mr. Hick man's character. And 
yet Lovelace owns, that he roſe upon 
him with great ſpirit in the interview 
between them; once, when he thought 
a reflection was but implied on Miſs 
_ Howe®; and another time, when he 
imagined himſelf treated contemptu- 
ovflyf. Miſs Howe, it muſt be own- 
ed, (though not to the credit of her 
own character) treats him ludicrouſly 
on ſeveral occahons. But fo ſhe does 
her mother, And perhaps a lady of 
ber lively turn would have treated as 
whimficaily any man but a Lovelace. 
Mr. Belford ſpeaks of him with ho- 
nour and reſpect 1. So does Colonel 
Morden]. And fo does Clariſſa on 
. every occaſion. And all that Miſs 
Howe herſelf ſays of him, tends more 


to his reputation than diſcredit 8, as 


Clariſſa indeed tells her H. 
And as to Lovelace's treatment o 


Him, the reader muſt 


have obſerved, 
* See Vol. VI. p 


POSTSCRIPT. 


that it was his way to treat every mai 
with contempt, partly by way of ſelf. 
exaltation, and partly to gratify the 
natural gaiety of kin diſpoſition. He 
ſays himſelf to Belford**, Thou 
© knoweſt I love him not, Jack; and 
vhm we love not, we cannot allow 
© a merit to; perhaps not the merit 
© they ſhould be granted... Modeft 
© and diffident men, writes Belford, 
to Lovelace, in praiſe of Mr. Hick- 
man, wear not ſoon off thoſe little 
«© preciſenefles, which the confident, if 
ever they had them, preſently get 
” over $55 © +5 ; | 
But, as Miſs Howe treats her mo- 
ther as freely as ſhe does her lover; ſo 
does Mr. Lovelace take ſtill greater li- 
berties with Mr. Belford, than he 
does with Mr. Hickman, with reſpect 


to his perſon, air, and addreſs, as Mr, 


Belford himſelf hints to Mr. Hick- 
man it. And yet he is not fo readily 
believed to the diſcredit of Mr. Bel- 
ford, by the ladies in general, as he is 
when he diſparages Mr. Hickman, 


Whence can this partiality ariſe ? 


Mr. Belford had been a rake: but 
Wat in a way of reformation. 
My. Hickman had always been a 
good man. NT 
Aud Lovelace confidently ſays, That 
the women love a man whoſe re- 
gard for them ts founded in the 
knowledge of them |}. | 
Nevertheleſs, it muſt be owned, that 
it was not propoſed to draw Mr. Hick- 
man, as the man of whom the ladies 
in general were likely to be very fond. 
Had it been ſo, goodneſs of heart, and 
gentleneſs of manners, great aſſiduity, 
and violable and modeſt love, would 
not of themſelves have been ſuppoſed 
ſufficient recommendations. He would 
not have been allowed the leaſt ſhare of 
preciſeneſs or formality, although thoſe 
defects might have been imputed to his 
reverence for the object of his paſſion: 
but in his character it was deſigned to 
ſhew, that the ſame man could not be 
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+ Ibid, Page 917. | . 
| I See Vol. VII. P- 944. ö 


See Vol. VIII. p. 1214. 


& See Vol. II. p- 150, 152, III. P. 380. 
See Vol. II. p. 172 2 


* See Vol. VI. 


p. 911. 


+ See Vol. VII. p. 945. 
1 See Vol. VIII. p. 1 = 
1 See Vol. V. p. 673. 


fortune to ſucceed in the 


POSTSCRIPT. 


every - thing; and to intimate to ladies, 
that in chuſing companions: for life, 
they ſhould rather prefer the honeft 
heart of a Hickman, which would be 
all their own, than to riſque the chance 
of ſharing, perhaps with ſcores, (and 
ſome of thoſe probably the moſt profli- 
gate of the ſe) the volatile miſchiev- 


dus one of a Lovelace: in ſhort, that 


they mould chuſe, if they wiſhed for 
durable happineſs, for rectitude of 
mind, and not for ſpeciouſneſs of per- 
fon or addreſs: nor make a Jeſt of a 
good man in favour of a bad one, 
who would make a jeſt of them and of 
their whole ſex. Fs ; 

Two letters, however, by way of 
accommodation, are inſerted in this 
edition, which perhaps will give Mr. 
Hickman's character ſome heightening 
with ſuch ladies as love ſpirit in a man; 


and had rather ſuffer by it, than not 


| © Women, born to be controul'd, 
© Stuop to the forward and the bold,“ 


Says Waller And Lovelace tod! 


Some have wiſhed that the ſtory had 


been told in the uſual narrative way of 


telling ſtories deſigned to amuſe and 


divert, and not in letters written by 
the reſpective perſons whoſe hiſtory is 
given in them. The author thinks he 
ought not to preſcribe. to the taſte of 


others; but imagined: himſelf at li- 


berty to follow his own. He perhaps 
miſtruſted his talents for the narrative 
kind of writing. He had the good 
iſtolary way 
once before. A ſtory in which ſo many 
perſons were concerned either princi- 
pally or collaterally, and of charac- 
ters and diſpoſitions ſo various, carried 
von with ' tolerable connection and per- 
ſpicuity, in a ſeries of letters from 
different perſons, without the aid of 
digreſſions and epiſodes foreign to the 

incipal end and deſign, he thought 
had novelty to be pleaded for itz and 
that, in the preſent age, he ſuppoſed 
would not be a ſlight recommendation. 


Beſides what has beer ſaid above, 
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and in the þrefate, on this head, the 
following opinion of an ingenious and 
candid foreigner, on this manner of 
writing, may not be improperly in- 
ſerted here. | £1. 1 
The method which the author has 
purſued in the Hiſtory of Clariſſa, is 
© the ſame as in thé Life of Pameli': 
both are related in familiar letters by 
the parties themſelves, at the very 
© time in which the events happened: 
and this method has given the author 
great advantages Which he could 
not have drawn from any other ſpe- 
* cies of narration. The minute pat 
ticulars of events, the ſentiments 


are 
upon this plan, exhibited with all 
the warmth and ſpirit that the paſſion 
ſuppoſed to. be predominant at the 
very time could | ce, and with 
all the diſtinguiſhing characteriſticks 
' which memory can ſupply in a hiſtory 
of recent tranſations. 1 
© Romances in general, and Mari- 
vaux's amongſt others, WY 
< improbable; becauſe mw ſuppole 
the hiſtory to be written after the ſe- 


© ries of events is cloſed by the cataſ- 


trophe: a circumſtance which im- 


. © plies a ſtrength of memory beyond 


perſons concerned, enabling them, 

at the diſtance of ſeveral years, to 

relate all the particulars of a tran- 

ſient converſation : or rather, it im- 
« plies a yet more improbable confl- 

= and familiarity between all 
theſe perſons and the author. 

There is, however, one difficulty 
attending the epiſtolary method; for 
it is neceſſary, that all the characters 
ſhould have an uncommon taſte for 
this kind of converſation, and that 
they ſhould ſuffer no event, not even 
a remarkable converſation, to'paſs, - 
without immediately committing it 
to writing. But for the preſerva- 
| 2 —— — letters _y evritten, — | 
author hag provided with great judg- 
c 2 1 to _— el, prone 
C ales y probable®.” | 
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It is preſumed that what this gentle 


This quotation is tranſlated from a CxiT1Quz on the HisTory of CLAR1684, 
written in French, and publiſhed at Amfterdam. The whole critique, rendered into Eng- 
lich, was inſerted in the Gentleman's Magazine of June and Auguſt, 1749. The author 

bas done great honour in it to d Hiſtory, of Clariffa; and as there arc remarks publiſhed . 


with it, which anſwer ſeveral obi en 


N | ns made to different paſſages in the tory by that candid 
foreigner, the reader is referred tee aforeſaid magazine, f Fs 4 | 


or both. 
| man 


7 * 


man ſays of the difficulties attending 
a ſtory thus given in the epiſtolary man- 
ner of writing, will not be found to 
reach the hiſtory before us. It is very 
well accounted for in it, how the two 
principal female characters came to 
take ſo great a delight in writing. 
Their ſubjects are not merely ſubjects 
of amuſement; but greatly intereſting 
to both: yet many ladies there are wlio 
now laudably correſpond, when at 
diſtance from each other, on occaſions 
that far leſs affect their mutual welfare 
and friendſhips, than thoſe treated of 
by theſe Jadies. The two principal 
_ gentlemen had motives of gaiety and 
vain-gloty for their inducements, It 
will generally be found, that perſons 
who have talents for familiar writing, 
as theſe correſpondents are preſumed to 
have, will not forbear amuſing them- 
ſelves with their pens, on leſs arduous 
occaſions than what offer to theſe. 
Theſe FOUR, (whoſe ſtories have a 
connection with each other) out cf 
the great number of characters which 
are introduced in this hiſtory, are only 
eminent in the epiſtolary way: the reſt 
appear but as occaſional writers, and 
as drawn in rather by neceſlity.than 
choice, from the different relations in 


which they ſtand with the four prin- 


cipal perſons. _ 

jected to by ſome, who perhaps looked 
upon it as a mere zowvel or romance; 
and yet of 7heſe there are not wantin 
works of equal length. _ 


+ They were of opinion, that the ſtory 


moved too ſlowly, particularly in the 
firſt and ſecond volumes, which are 
chiefly taken up with the altercations 


| between Clariſſa and the ſeveral perſons 


of her family. te i; | 

But is it not true, that thoſe alter- 
cations are the foundation of the whole, 
and therefore a neceſſary part of the 
work? The letters and converſations, 
where the ſtory makes the ſloweſt pro- 
greſs, are preſumed to be charaderi/- 
lick. They give occaſion likewiſe to 
ſuggeſt many intereſting e nan 
in which a good deal of the inſtrue- 
tion effential to a work of this nature 
is conveyed. And it will, moreover, 

See Vol. IV. p. 484. 


The length of the piece has been ob- 


be remembered, that the author, at 
his firſt ſetting out, apprized the reader, 
that the ſtory (intereſting as it is ge- 
nerally allowed to be) was to be prin- 
cipally looked upon as the vehicle to 
the inſtruction. 3 

To all which we may add, that there 
was frequently a neceſſity to be very 
circumſtantial and minute, in order to 
preſerve and maintain that air of pro- 
bability, which is neceſſary to be main- 
tained in a ſtory deſigned to repreſent 
real life; and which is rendered ex. 
tremely buſy and active by the plots 
and contrivances formed and carried 
on by one of the principal characters. 
Some there are, and ladies too! who 
have ſuppoſed that the excellences of 
the heroine are carried to an improba- 
ble, and even to an impracticable 
height, in this hiſtory, But the edu- 


cation of Clariſſa from early childhood 


ought to be conſidered, as one of her 
very great advantages; as, indeed, 
the foundation of 2/l her excellences: 
and, it is hoped, for the ſake of the 


 deetrine deſigned to be inculcated by 


it, that it will. 

HShe had a pious, a well-read, a rot 
meanly deſcended woman for her nurſe, 
who with her milk, as Mrs. Harlowe 
ſays“, gave her that nurture which no 
other nurſe could give her. She was 


very early happy in the converſation- 


vitits of her learned and worthy Dr. 
Lewen, and in her correſpondences, 
not with him only, but with other di- 
vines mentioned in her laſt will. Her 
mother was, upon the whole, a good 


woman, who did credit to her birth 


and her fortune; and both delighted in 
her for thoſe improvements and attain- 
ments, which gave her, and them in 
Her, a diſtinction that cauſed it to be 
ſaid, that when ſhe was out of the fa- 
mily, it was conſidered but as a com- 
mon family f. She was moreover a 
country lady; and, as we have ſeen in 
Miſs Howe's character of her r, took 
great delight in rural and houſhold 
employments; though qualified to - 
dorn the brighteſt circle. 3 

It muſt be confeſſed, that we are not 
to look for Clariſſas among the con- 
flant frequenters of Ranelagh and 


dee Vol. VII. p. 1039. See alſo her mother's praiſes of her to Mrs, Nort n, Vol. I. 


age 119. 


1 Sec Vol. VIII. p. 1230-1231, 


Vauxhall, 
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Vauxhall, nor among thoſe who may 
be called daughters of the card. table. 
If we do, the character of our heroine 
may then indeed be juſtly thought not 
only improbable, but unattainable. 
But we have neither room 1n this place, 
nor inclination, to purſue a ſubje& ſo 
invidious. We quit it therefore, after 
we have repeated, that we know there 
are ſome, and we hope there are many, 
in the Britiſh dominions, Cor they are 
hardly any-where in the European 
world] who, as far as occafion has 
called upon them to exert the like hum- 
ble and modeſt, yet fleady and uſeful, 
virtues, have reached the perfections 
of a Clariſſa. 

Having thus briefly taken notice of 
the moſt material objections that have 
been made to different parts of this 
hiſtory, it is hoped we may be allowed 
to add, That had we thought ourſelves 
at liberty to give copies of ſome of the 
many letters that have been written on 
the other fide of the queſtion, that is 
to ſay, in approbation of the cataſ- 
trophe, and of the general conduct 


K K a 6 a a % a a a a a = 


and execution. of the work, by ſome 
of the moſt eminent judges of compo 
ſition in every branch of literature; 


moſt of what has been written in this. 


Poſtſcript might have been ſpared. 
But as the principal objection with 


many has lain againſt the length of 


the piece, we ſhall add to what we have 
ſaid above on that ſubje&, in the words 
of one of thoſe eminent writers: that, 
V, in the hiſtory before us, it ſhall 
* be found, that the ſpirit is duly dif- 


« fuſed throughout; that the characters 


are various and natural; well diſ- 
tinguifhed and uniformly ſupported 
and maintained: if there be a vari- 
ety of incidents ſufficient to excite at- 
tention, and thoſe ſo conducted, as 
to keep the reader always awake | the 
length then muſt add proportionably 


taſte receives from a well-drawn pic- 
ture of nature. But where the con- 
trary of all theſe qualities ſhock the 
underſtanding, the extravagant per- 
formance will be judged tedious, 
though no longer than a fairy- tale.“ 


to-the pleaſure that every perſon of 
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I, N. LS Hoxwe, to Miſs Clariſa Harlowe, Deſires from her the particulars 
Vcof the rencounter between Mr. Lovelace and her brother; and of the 
* uſage ſhe receives upon it: alſo the whole of her ſtory from the time Lovelace 
was introduced as a ſuitor to her fifler Arabella. Admires her great qualities, 
and glories in the friendſhip between them. | WIN | 
II. III. IV. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe, Gives the requeſted N 
ther with the grounds of her brother's and ſiſter's ill-will 
animoſity between her brother and Lovelace. Her mother conni ves at the pri- 
ate correſpondence betapeen ber and Lovelace, for the ſake 7 f reventing greater. 
evils. Character of Lovelace, from an enemy.—Copy of the preamble to her 
grandfather's will. | 0 
v. From the ſame. Her father, mother, brother, briefly characterized. Her 
brother's Ae. in the family. Wiſhes Miſs Howe had encouraged ber 


brother's addreſs. Endeavours to find excuſes for ber. father's ill temper, and 
for her mother”s paſſiveneſs. | | 


VI. From the ſame. Mr. Symmes, Mr. Mullins, Mr, Wyerley, in turn, pro- 


poſed to her, in malice to Lovelace; and, on their being rejected, Mr. Solmes. 


Leave given her to viſit Miſs Howe for a few days. Her brother's inſolent 
behaviour upon it. | 


VII. From the ſame. The harſh reception ſhe meets with on her return from 


Miſs Howe. Solmes's firſt viſit. . 


Z wk From the ſame. All her family determined in Solmes's favour. Her aver- 


on to him. She reje&s him, and is forbid going to church, viſiting, re- 

ceiving viſits, or writing to any body out of the houſe, | 
IX. From the ſame. Her expedient to carry on a private correſpondence with 
_ Miſs Howe. Regrets the neceſſity ſhe is laid under to take ſuch a clandeſtine 


ep. 5 
X. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Inveighs againſt the Harlowe family for propoſing 
ſuch a man as Solmes. Characterizes them. Is jealous of Antony Har- 
lowe's viſits to her mother. Raillies her friend on her ſuppoſed regard to 


Lovelace. 


XI. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, Ts nettled and alarmed at her raillery, Her rea- 


ſons for nat giving wer to a paſſion for Lovelace. 55 
XII. / Hoæue, in reply. Continues her raillery. Gives Lovelace's character 
from Mrs. Forteſcue. * I | | 
XIII. XIV. Clary, to Miſs Howe. The wiews of ber family in favouring the 

addr 10 of So 0 

which they have plunged her. Tr | 
XV. Miſs Hogue, to Clariſſa. She accounts for Arabella's malice. Blames her 
for having given up the power over the eſtate left her by her grandfather. 
XVI, XVII. Clariſſa, to M; 5 Howe, Offends her father by her behaviour to 
Solmes in his preſence. Tender converſation between her mother and her.— 
. Offers to give up all thoughts of Lovelace, if ſbe may be freed from Solmes's ad- 
dreſs, Subſtance of one of Lovelace's letters, of her anſwer, and of his re- 
. ply. Makes a propoſal, Her mother goes down with it. 


XVIII. From the ſame. The propoſal reſected. Her mother affeQs ſeverity to 


* 


. her, Another atone Ag Cp NRC d between them. 
XIX. From thy ſame, 


ther's 
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ther's power. Why ſhe thinks ſhe ought not to have Solmes. Afflicted on 
her mother's account. er | FFT 
XX. XXI. From the ſame. Another conference with her mother, who leaves 
her in anger. — She goes down to beg her favour. Solmes comes in. She of- 
fers to withdraw; but is forbid, What follows upon it, 
XXII. From the ſame. Subſtance of a letter from Lovelace. She deſires leave 
to go to church. Is referred to her brother, and inſultingly refuſed by him, 
Her letter to him. His anſwer. T6 | Jo 
XXIII. XXIV. XXV. From the ſame. Her faithful Hannah diſgracefully diſ- 
miſſed. Betty Barnes, her ſiſter's maid, ſet over her. A letter from her bro- 
ther, forbidding her to appear 1n the preſence of any of her relations without 
leave. Her anſwer.— Writes to her mother. Her mother's anſwer. Writes 
to her father. His anſwer. EEE OP TER Ga SEC 
XXVI. From the ſame. Is deſirous to know the opinion Lord M. “s family have 
of her. Subſtance. of a letter from Lovelace, reſenting the indignities he 
"receives from her relations. She freely acquaints him, that he has nothing to 
| vg from her contrary to ber duty. Inſiſts that his next letter ſhall be his 
-* Jaſts „ | 13 | | | | | 
XXVII. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Adviſes her to reſume her eſtate. Her ſa- 
tirical deſcription of Solmes. Raillies her on her curioſity to know what 
| opinion Lord M. and his family have of her. Aſcribes to the difference in 
each of their tempers their mutual love. Gives the particulars of a conver- 
fation between her mother and her, on Clariſſa's caſe.  Refle&s on the Har- 
lowe-family, and particularly on Mrs. Harlowe, for her paſſiveneſs.. _ 
XXVIII. Clarifſa. In anſwer. Chides her for the liberties ſhe takes with her 
relations. Particularly defends her mother, Chides her alſo for her lively 
airs to her own mother. Deſires her to treat her freely; but wiſhes not that 
the ſhould impute love to her: and why, . „ . 
XXIX. From ibe ſame. Her expoſtulatory letter to her brother and ſiſter, Their 
anſwers. DI ny. | 5 . 2 
XXX. From the ſame. Exceedingly angry with Lovelace, on his coming to 
their church. Reflections on pride, &c. n "xg 
XXXI. My. Lowelace, to John Balford Eſq. Pride, revenge, love, ambition, 
or a defire of conqueſt, his avowwedly predominant paſſions. His early vow 
to ruin as many of the fair-ſex as he can get into his power. His pretence 
for it. Breathes revenge againſt the Harlowe family. Glories in his con- 
trivances. Is paſſionately in love with Clariſſa. His high notions of her 
beauty and merit. Vet is incenſed againſt her for preferring her owvn relations 
to him. Clears ber, however, of intentional pride, ſcorn, haughtineſs, or want 
of ſenſibility. Whata nap over the ſex, and over her whole family, if he can 
carry off a lady ſo watchful and ſo prudent! Is reſolved, if he cannot have 
the fiſter, to carry off the brother. Libertine as he is, can have no thoughts of 
any other woman but Clariſſa. Warns' Belford, Mowbray, Tourville, and 
Belton, to hold themſelves in readinefs to obey his ſummons, on the likelihood: 
there is of room for what he calls glorious miſchief, © «© © 
XXXII, XXXIII. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. Copies of her letters to her two 
uncles; and of their characteriſtick anſwer.— Her expoſtulatory letter to 
Solmes. His anſwer. An inlolent letter from her brother, on her writing 
to Solmes. Re F425] | 5 1 = I 
XXXIV. Lowelace, ts Belford, He directs him to come down to him. For 
what end. Deſcription of the poor inn he puts up at in diſguiſe; and of the 
| Innocent daughter there, whom he calls his Roſebud. He reſolves. to ſpare 
her. Pride and policy bis motives, and not principle. Ingenuous refledtions 
on his own vicious diſpoſition, He had been a rogue, he ſays, had he been 2 
plovgh- boy. Reſolves on an act of generofity to his Rotebud, by way of 
"atonement, as he calls it, for ſome of his bad actions; and for other reaſons 
which appear in the ſequel. | 3 1 
XXXV. From ibe ſame. His artful contrivances and dealings with Joſeph Le- 
man. His revenge and his love uppermoſt by turns. If the latter ſucceeds 
.npt, he vows that the Harlowes ſhall feel the former, although for it be — 
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an exile from his country for ever. He will throw himſelf. into Clariſſa's pre- 
ſence in the Woodhouſe. If he thought he had no proſpe& of her favour, he 
would attempt to carry her off: that, he ſays, would be a rape worthy of a 
Jupiter. The arts-he is reſolved to practiſt when he ſees ber, in order to engage 
ber future reliance upon his honour. '' © 7 . 9 8 
XXXVI. Clariſſa. to Miſs Hoxwe. Lovelace in diſguiſe, ſurprizes her in the 
Woodhouſe. Her terrors on firſt ſeeing him. He greatly engages her confi. 
dence (as he had deſigned) by his reſpectful behaviour. = hs 
XXXVII. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. After raillying her on her not readily own- 
ing the paſſion which ſhe ſuppoſes ſhe has for Lovelace, ſhe deſires to-know 
how ne oe thinks him eligible for his beſt qualities, how far rejectable for 
XXXVIII. XXXIX. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, She diſclaims tyranny to a man 


 avbo reſpects ber. Her unhappy ſituation to be conſidered, in which the im- 


puled love is held by her parents to be an undutiful, and therefore a criminal 
paſſion, and where the ſuppoſed object Mit is a man of faulty morals.—]s inter- 
rupted by a viſit from Mrs. Norton, who is ſent up to her to influence her in 
Solmes's favour. An affecting converſation between them. What paſſes 
upon it, and after it. $8 15 R 


XL. From the ſame. Reſumes the requeſted ſubje ct. What fort of man the 


could have preferred to Mr. Lovelace. Arguments ſhe has uſed to herſelf in 
his fawour, and in his difavour. Frankly owns, that were he now a moral 


man, ſhe'would prefer him to all the men ſbe ever ſaw, Vet is perſuaded, that 
me could freely give up the ont man, to get rid of the other, as ſbe had offered 


to ber friends. Her delicacy affected by Miſs Howe's raillery: and why. 


Gives her opinion of the force which figure or perſon may be allowed to have 
upon her ſex. ws 1 : | s 


_ 


XLI. From the ſame. A letter from her mother, (with patterns of rich ſilks) 


in which ſhe intreats her to comply with all their wiſhes. What ought to be the 
principal view of a good wife in adorning ber perſon. Her diſtreſs. Begs leave 
to wait upon her mother alone, Her father's angry letter, ordering her to 
prepare for her wedding-day. Solmes requeſts to fee her. She refuſes. All 


in tumults below upon it. Her brother and ſiſter deſire that ſhe may be left 
to their management. [net 


XLII. From the ſame. A very warm dialogue between her ſiſter and her. Her 


ſiſter's envy, unnatural behaviour, and violence. Clariſſa ſends down propo- 


ſals in writing to her friends, and a letter to her brother. His inſolent anſwerz 


in which he tells her, that her propoſals will be conſidered in full aſſembly, 
next morning; but that, if they ſhall be complied with, he will retire to Scot- 
land, and never more return to Harlowe Place. | 3 
XLIII. From the ſame. Hardly doubts but her propoſals will be accepted. 
' Paints to herſelf, as her relations arrive one by one, what their deliberations, 
and the reſult of them, will be, when they are all aſſembled. Her propoſals 
reſected. Her ſiſter's cruel inſults on the occaſion produce another warm dia- 
logue between them. Her ſiſter leaves her in a fury. She is greatly diſturbed 
at the contents of a letter from Lovelace, | 3 Fs 
XLIV. From the ſame. Her aunt Hervey accompanied by her ſiſter, makes her a 
445 Further inſults from her ſiſter. Her aunt's fruitleſs pleas in Solmes's 
avour. 8 eq 
XLV. From the ſame. 


fully inſults her with the patterns, A tender ſcene between her aunt and her 
in Arabella's abſence, She endeavours to account for the inflexibility of ber 
parents and uncles. 2 ] | POTTY e | 
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IT. M7 SS Howe, to Clariſa. Humorous deſcription of Mr. Hickmaii. fmi. 
wh gines, from what Loyelace, Hickman, and Solmes, are now, what 
: 5 * they made when boys at ſchool. re Fes ts: os 
II. From the ſame. Uſeful obſervations on general life. Severe cenſures of the 
Harlowe family, for their pride, formality, and other bad qualities, t 
III. From the ſame. Mr. Hickman's converſation with two of Lovelace'y li. 
bertine companions. 0 | CHER ede ge 2 
IV. From the ſame. An unexpected viſit from Mr. Lovelace. What paſſes in 
it. Repeats her advice to her to reſume her eſtate. _ og | * 
V. VI. VII. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe, Further particulars of the perſecutions 
ſhe receĩves from her violent brother. 1 | n 
VIII. From the ſame. Impertivence of Betty Barnes. Overhears her brother 
- and ſiſter encourage Solmes to perſevere in his addreſs. She writes warmly to 
her brother upon it. 1 
IX. From the ſame. Receives a provoking letter from her ſiſter. Writes to her 
mother. Her mother's ſevere reply. Is impatient. Defires Miſs Howe's 
: 8475 what courſe. to puxſue. Tries to compoſe her angry paſſions at her 
arpſichord. An Ode to Wiſdom, by a Lady. | | 
X. From the ſame. Chides her for miſrepreſenting Mr, Hickman, Fully an- 
ſwers her arguments about reſuming her eſtate. Her impartiality with regard 
to what Miſs Howe ſays of Lovelace, Solmes, and her brother. Reflections 
on revenge and duelling. 2 e, ee 
XI. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Sir Harry Downetown's account of what paſſed 
between himſelf and Solmes. She wiſhes ker to avoid both men. Admires 


hy - 


her for her manifold excellences. ge 5 
XII. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Why ſhe cannot overcome her averſion to Solmes. 
Sharp letter to Lovelace, On what occaſion. All his difficulties, ſhe tells 
him, owing to his faulty morals; which level all diſtinction. Inſiſts upon 
his laying aſide all thoughts of her. Her.impartial and dutiful reaſonings on 
her difficult ſituation. | | | 
XIII. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. A. notable debate between her and her mother 
on her caſe. Thoſe who marry for love ſeldom ſo happy as thoſe who marry 
for convenience. Picture of a modern marriage, A leſſon both to parents 
and children in love-caſes. Handſome men ſeldom make good huſbands. Miſs 
Howe reflects on the Harlowe family, as not famous for ſtrictneſs in religion 
or piety. Her mother's partiality for Hickman, b | 
XIV. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. Her increaſed apprehenſions. Warmly defends 
her own mother. . Extenuates her father's failings; and expoſtulates with her 
on her undeſerved treatment of Mr. Hickman. A letter to her from Solmes. 
Her ſpirited anſwer. All in an uproar 1 it. Her aunt Hervey's angry 
letter to her. She writes to her mother. Her letter returned unopened. To 
her father. He tears her letter in pieces, and ſends it back to her. She then 
writes a pathetick letter to her uncle Harlowe. | | 
XV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Receives a gentler anſwer than ſhe expected from 
her uncle Harlowe. Makes a new propoſal in a letter to him, which ſhe thinks 
muſt be accepted. Her relathins a ln bad upon it. Her opinion of the ſa · 
crifice which a child ought to make to her parents. os 50 
XVI. From the ſame. She tells her, that the propoſal ſhe had made to her re- 
lations, on which ſhe had built ſo much, is rejected. Betty's ſaucy — 4a 
upon it. Her brother's provoking letter to her. Her letter to her uncle Har» 
lowe on the occaſion. Subſtance of a letter excuſatory from Mr. Lovelace. 
He preſſes for an interview with her in the garden. 8 
XVII. From the ſame. Her uncle's angry anſwer. Subſtance of an humble 
letter from Mr, Lovelace. He has got a violent cold and hoarſeneſs, by his 
fruitleſs attendance all night in the coppice. She is ſorry he is not _— 
| > | | | 2 e A conditional 
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a conditional appointment with him for the next night, in the garden. Hater 


tyranny in all ſhapes. | nr | 
XVIII. From the ſame. A characteriſtick dialogue with the pert Betty Barnes. 
Women have great advantage over men in all the powers that .relate to the- 


imagination. Makes a requeſt to her uncle Harlowe, which is granted, on 


condition that ſhe will admit of a viſit from Solmes. She complies; and ap- 
points that day ſevennight. Then writes to Lovelace to ſuſpend the intended 
interview. Deſires Miſs Howe to enquire into Lovelace's behaviour at the 
little inn he puts up at in his way to Harlowe Place. "4A . 
XIX. From the ſame. Receives a letter from Lovelace, written in very high 
terms, on her ſuſpending the interview. Her angry anſwer. Reſolves agaioſt 
any further correſpondence with him. IT 9 12 0 
XX. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Humorous account of her mother and Mr. 
| Hickman in their little journey to viſit her dying couſin. Raillies her on her 
preſent diſpleaſure with Lovelace. h 5 
XXI. My. Hickman, to Mrs. Howe. Reſenting Miſs Howe's treatment of 
him. | | | 
XXII. Mrs. Howe, In anſwer. | = $4 | 28 
XXIII. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Obſerves upon the contents of her ſeven laſt 


letters. Adviſes her to ſend her all the letters and papers fhe would not have 


her relations ſee; alſo a parcel of cloaths, linen, &c. Is in hopes of procuring 
aan aſylum for her with her mother, if things come to extremity. S 
XXIV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Requiſites of true ſatire. Rejoices in the hopes 
| ſhe gives of her mother's protection. Depoſits a parcel of linen, and all Love- 
lace's letters. Uſeful: obſervations relating to family-management, and to 
neatneſs of perſon and dreſs. - Her contrivances to amuſe Beity Barnes, 
XXV. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Reſult of her enquiry after Lovelace's behaviour at 
the inn. Doubts not but he has ruined the innkeeper's daughter, Paſſionately 
inveighs againſt him. NE cs | 5 | 
XXVI. Coe In anſwer. Is extremely alarmed at Lovelace's ſuppoſed baſe- 
' neſs. Declares her abhorrence of him. | | 
XXVII. M/ Howe, to Clariſſa. Lovelace, on enquiry, comes out to be not 
only innocent with regard to his Roſebud, but generous. Miſs Howe raillies 
her on the effects this intelligence muſt have upon her generoſity. oY 
XXVIII. Clarifa. In reply. Acknowledges ber'generofity engaged in bis fawour, 
. Frankly expreſſes te:derneſs and regard for him; and owns, that the intelli- 
- gence, of his ſuppoſed baſeneſs had affected her more than ſhe thinks it ought, 
Contents of a letter ſhe has received from him, Pities him. Writes to him, 
that her rejection of Solmes is not in favour to himſelf ; for that ſbe is deter- 
mined to hold herſelf free to obey ber parents, (as ſhe had offered to them) if 
they inſiſted on her renouncing him as a condition of their giving up Solmes. Re- 
roaches him for his libertine declarations in all companies againſt matrimony, 
Her notions of filial duty, notwithfanding the perſecutions ſhe meets with. 
XXIX. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Her treatment of Mr. Hickman on his intru- 
ſion into her company. Applauds Clariſſa for the generoſity of her ſpirit, and 
the greatneſs of her mind,  __ oa aloe 
XXX. Clariſſa, io Miſs Howe. Dr. Lewen makes her a formal viſit, AﬀeRed 
civility of her brother and ſiſter to her. Is viſited by her uncle Harlowe : and 
by her ſiſter. She penetrates the low art deſigned in this change of their out. 


ward behaviour. Subſtance of Lovelace's reply to her laſt, He acknowledges 


.» his folly for having ever ſpoken lightly of matrimony. 
XXXI. From the ſame. Another letter from Mr. Lovelace; in which he ex- 
+ * himſelf extremely apprehenſive of the iſſue of her interview with Solmes. 
+ Preſles her to eſcape; propoſes means for effe4ing it; and threatens to reſcue 
her by violence, if they attempt to carry her to her uncle Antony's againſt her 
will. Her terror on this occaſion. She inſiſts, in her anſwer, on his forbear- 
ing to take any raſh ſtep; and ex preſſes herſelf highly diſſatisſied, h he ſhould 
reſumæ upon ſuch. an interæſ in ber eſteem, as 10 t nk brmſelf entitled to. diſpute 
der ſatber s authority in removing ber to her uncle's, She rehes on Mrs, Howe's 
Protection till her couſin Morden arrives. | , | 
| | 417 2 XXXII, From 
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XXXII. Frem the ſame. A viſit from her aunt Hervey, preparative to the ap- 


roaching interview with Solmes. Her aunt tells her what is expected on her 
l to that interview. 0 85 | | | 
XXXIII. XXXIV. From the ſame. A particular account of what. paſſed in 
the interview with Solmes ; and of the parts occaſionally taken in it by her 
_ boiſterous uncle, by her brutal brother, by her pac filter, and by her 
_. qualifying aunt. Her perſeverance and diſtreſs. Her couſin Dolly's tender. 


| neſs for her. Her cloſet ſearched for papers All the pens and ink they find 
taken from her, 0 | 


XXXV. From the ſame. Subſtance of a letter from Lovelace. His propoſals, 


promiſes, and declarations, All her preſent wiſh is, 0 be able to eſcape Solmes, 
on one hand, and to avoid incurring the diſgrace of refuging with the family 
| 1 a man at enmity with ber gun, ou the other. Her emotions behind the yew- 
edge on ſeeing her father going into the garden. Grieved at what ſhe hears 
him ſay, Dutiful meſſage to her mother. Harſhly anſwered, She cenſures 
Mr. Lovelace for his raſh threatenings to reſcue her, Fuſtifies her friends for 

_ reſenting them; and condemns herſelf for correſponding with him at firſt, 
XXXVI. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Is vexed at the heart to be obliged to tell her, 
that her mother refuſes to receive and protect her. | 
vately with her. | 3 
XXXVII. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe, Her diſintereſted arguments in Mrs. Howe's 
favour, on her refuſal to receive her. All her conſolation is, that her un- 
happy fituation zs zot owing to her own inadvertence or folly. Is afraid ſhe is 
ſingled out either for her oon faults, or for thoſe of her family, or perhaps for 
the faults of both, to be a very unhappy creature. Juſtiſies the aways of Pro- 


_ widence, let what will befal ber; and argues with exemplary greatneſs of mind 
on this ſubject. Wa 


rmly diſcourages Miſs Howe's motion to accompany her 

in her flight. 1 88 e ICT | 
XXXVIII. From the ſame, Further inſtances of her impartiality in condemning 
Lovelace, and reaſoning for her parents, Over hears her brother and ſiſter 
exulting in the ſucceſs of their ſchemes; and undertaking, the one to keep his 
father up to his reſentment on occaſion of Lovelace's menaces, the other ber 
mother, Exaſperated at this, and at what her aunt Hervey teils her, ſhe writes 


to Lovelace, that ſhe will meet him the following Monday, and throw herſelf 
into the protection of the ladies of his family. ES 


Offers to go away pri- 


XXXIX From the ſame. Her frightful dream. Now, that Lovelace has got 


her letter, ſhe repents her appointment. 


XL. From the ſame. Receives a letter from Mr, Lovelace, full of tranſport, 


vows, and promiſes, He preſumes upon her being his on her getting away, 
though jbe bas not given him room for ſuch hopes, In her anſwer ſhe tells him, 
That the looks not upon herſelf as abſolutely bound by her appointment: that 
there are many puinis to be adjuſted between them, (were ſhe to leave her fa- 
ther's houſe) before ſbe can give him particular encouragement; that he muſt 
expect the will do her utmoſt to procure a reconciliation with her father, and 
his approbation of her future ſteps. All her friends are to be aſſembled on 
the ee Wedneſday: ſhe is to be brought before tnem. Ho to be pro- 
ceeded with. Lovelace, in his reply, aſks pardon for writing to ber wwith ſo. 
_— afſurance; and declares his entire acquieſcence with: ber will and 
pleaſure. 45 i RY AI 
XLI. From the ſame. Confirms her appointment; but tells him what he is and 
what he zs nt to expect. Promiſes, that tf ſbe ſhould change her mind as to 
withdrawing, ſhe will take the firſt opportunity 10 ſee bim, and acquaint hin 
ewith her reaſons, Reflections on what ſhe has done. Her deep regret to be 
thus driven. | | 5 „„ 
XLII. Miſs Hoe, to Clariſſa. Reaſons why ſhe ought to allow her to accom- 
pany her in her flight. Punctilio at an end, the moment ſhe is out of her fa- 
ther's houſe. Requiſites of friendſhip. Queſtions, Whether ſhe will not rather 
chuſe to go off with one of her own ſex, than with Lovelace? And if not, 


Whether ſhe ſhould not marry. bim as ſoon as poſſible?? 


XIII. 7 Clarifa, 
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XLIII. Clarifa, to'Miſs Howe, (Miſs Howe's laſt not received.) Lovelace pro- 


miſes compliance in every article with her pleaſure. Her heart miſgives her 
notwithſtanding. She knows not but ſhe may yet recede. | * 


XLIV. From the ſame, In anſwer to Letter XLII. Reflections worthy of | 


herſelf on ſome of the paſſages in Miſs Howe's laſt letter. Gives ber home- 
put queſtions a full conſideration; and determines NOT fo withdraw with 
Lowelace. | EF 
XLV. XLVI. From the ſame. Subſtance of her letter to Lovelace, revoking her 
appointment. Thinksherſelf obliged, (her letters being not taken away) as 


well by promiſe as in order to prevent miſchief, to meet him, and to give him 


her reaſons for revoking.— The hour of meeting now at hand, ſhe is appre- 
henſive of the contelt ſhe ſhall have with him, on her refuſing to go off with 
him, as he will come with a different expectation. | 4 
XLVII. From the ſame. DATED FROM ST. ALBAN's. Writes in the utmoſt 
anguiſh of mind for the little parcel of linen ſhe had ſent to her with far better 
hopes. Condemns her own raſhneſs in meeting Lovelace. Begs her pity, and 
her prayers, | FR 
XLVIII. Mifs Hozve. In anſwer, Is aſtoniſhed, confounded, aghaſt, Repeats 
ber advice to marry Lovelace. 5 . 8 
XLIX. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, Gives a particular account of her meeting 
Lovelace; of her vehement contention with him; and, at laſt, of ber being 
terrified out of her pre-determined reſolution, and tricked away. Her grief, 
and compunction e upon it. Lays all to the fault of correſponding 


with him at firſt againft paternal prohibition. Is incenſed againſt him for his 


artful dealings with her, and for his ſelfiſh love. 
L. Mr. Lovelace, to Joſeph Leman. A letter which lays open the whole of his 


contrivance to get off Clariſſa. $7 


LI. Foſeph Leman. In anſwer. 


* i.e. « Pe * Q "RE RY — ** — mn .. _ 


HER Y 9 3. Bt, 
Lett. Sg 
I. FOFELACE, 
Well as he loves Clariſſa, he would ſhew her no mercy, if he thought the 
preferred any man living to him. Will religiouſly obſerve the 1NJUNCTIONs 

| the laid upon him previous to their meeting. | | ; 
II. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. A recriminating converſation between her and 
Lovelace. He reminds her of ber injunctious; and, inſtead of beſeeching her 
to diſpenſe with them, promiles a ſacred regard to them, It is not therefore in 
Ber powver, ſhe tells Miſs Howe, to take her advice as to ſpeedy marriage. [A 
note on the place, juſtifying her conduct, p. 304.) Chuſes z97 7o go to any-of 


his relations: and why. Is attended by Mrs. Greme, Lord M.'s houſekeeper 


at the Lawn, who waits on her to her filter Sorlings, with whom he conſents to 
lodge. His looks offend her. Has written to her ſiſter for her cloaths. 
III. Lowelace, to Belford. Gives briefly the particulars of his ſucceſs. Deſcribes 
her perſon and dreſs on her firſt meeting him. Extravagant exultation. Makes 
Belford queſtion him on the honour of his deſigns by her: and anſwers doubt- 
fully. | | | | 
1G Mif Howe, to Clariſa. Her ſentiments on her narrative. Her mother, at 
the inſtigation of Antony Harlowe, forbids their correſpondence. Mr. Hick- 


man's zeal to ſerye them in it. What her family now pretend, if ſhe had not 


left them. How they took her ſuppoſed projected flight. Offers her money 
and cloaths. Would have her ſeem to place ſome little confidence in Lovelace. 
Her brother and ſiſter will not permit her father and uncles to cool. - 


* - VI. Clarifja, io Miſs Hoaue. Adviſes her to obey her mother, who prohibits 


their correlpondence. Declines to accept of her offers of money: and why. 


Ir. Lovelace not à pelite man. She will be as ready to place à confidence in 
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bem, as be will be to deſerve it. Vet tricked away by him as ſhe was, cannot X 
immediately treat him with great complaiſauce. Blames her for her livelineſs 
to hegmother. Incloſes the copy of her letter to her ſiſter. 
VII. Lowelace, to Belſord. Prides himſelf in his arts in the converſations between 
them. | Is alarmed at the ſuperiority of her talents. Conſiders oppoſition and | | 
reſiſtance as a challenge to do his worſt. His artful proceedings with Joſeph > 
Leman. N DOSY | be | | 

VIII. From the ſame. Men need only be known to be rakes, he ſays, to recom- 
mend themſelves to the favour of the ſex. Wiſhes Miſs Howe were not ſo 

well acquainted with Clariſſa: and why. 5 5 

IX: From the ſame. Intends to ſet old Antony at Mrs. Howe, to prevent the 

, Correſpondence between the two young ladies. Girl, not gold, his predominant 

paſſion. Raillies Belford on his perſon and appearance. Takes humorous 
notice of the two daughters of the widow Sorlings. „ MOI A EL 

X. Lovelace, to Belford. Further triumph over the Harlowes. Similitude of 
the ſpider and fly. Is for having ſeparate churches as well as ſeparate boarding- 

_ ſchools for the ſexes. The women ought to love him, he ſays: and why. Prides 
himſelf that they do. 8 85 e 

XI. (Cllariſſa, to Mifs Howe. Particulars of an angry conference with Lovelace. 
Seeing her fincerely diſpleaſed, he begs the ceremony may immediately paſs. He 
conſtrues her bafſhful ſilence into anger, and vows a ſacred regard to her in- 
junctions. | BEL pH | e 

XII. XIII. XIV. Lowelace, to Belford. The pleaſure of a difficult chace. Tii— 
umphs in the diſtreſs and perplexity he gave her by his artful and parading 
offer of marriage. His reaſons for and againſt doing her juſtice. Reſolves 10 
try ber to the utmoſt, The honour of the whole ſex concerned in the iſſue of 
her trial. Matrimony, he ſees, is in his poxwer, now ſbe im. 

XV. Miſs Howe, to Clariſa. Will not obey her mother in her prohibition of 

their correſpondence: and why. Is charmed with her ſpirit. _ 

XVI. Clariſſa, to Mifs Howe, Knows not what ſhe can do with Lovelace. He 
may thank himſelt for the trouble he has had on her account. Did fhe ever, 
ſhe aſks, make him any promiſes ® Did ſbe ever receive him as a Inver? 

XVII. XVIII. From the ſame. She calls upon Lovelace to give her a faithful 
account of the noiſe and voices ſhe heard at the garden-door, which frighted 

her away with him. His confeſſion, and daring hints in relation to Solmes, 
and her brother, and Betty Barnes. She is terrified. + | 1 

XIX. Lowelace, to Belford. Rejoices in the ſtupidity of the Harlowes. Exults 

in his capacity for miſchief. The condeſcenſions to which he intends to bring 
the lady. Libertine obſervations to the diſadvantage of women; <vh:ich may 
ſerwe as cautions to the ſex. ES OTE 

XX. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, A. converſation with Mr. Lovelace wholly agree- 
able. His promiſes of reformation. She remembers 10 his advantage, his ge- 

neroſity to his Roſebud and his tenants. Writes to her aunt Hervey. 

XXI. XXII. Lowelate, to Belford, His acknowledged vanity. Accounts for 

his plauſible behaviour, and ſpecious promiſes and propoſals. Apprehenſive of 
the correſpondence between Miſs Howe and Clariſſa. Lowes to plague him 

* evith out-of-the-way words and phraſes. | FO, 1 

XXIII. Miſs Howwe, to Clariſſa. How to judge of Lovelace's ſpecious propoſals 
and promiſes. Hickman devoted to their ſervice. Yet ſhe treats him with 
ridicule. _ 3 . | FD | 

XXIV. Clariſſa, io Miſs Howe. Lovelace complains, ſhe hears, to Mrs. Greme, 

e her adbering to her injunctions. What means he by it,” ſhe aſks, * yet fore- 

go ſuch opportunities as he has had?” She is puniſhed for her vanity in hop- 
ing to be an example. Blames Miſs Howe for her behaviour to Hickman. 

XXV. From the ſame. Warm dialogues with Lovelace. She is diſpleaſed with 

him for his afe&edly baſbful hints of matrimony. Mutual recriminations. He 
looks upon*her as his, the ſays, by a ſtrange ſort of obligation, for having run 
away with her againſt ber will, Yet but tguches on the edges of matrimony 

neither. She is ſick of herſelf PLE Tent ps SIR — 5 
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XXVI. Clariſſa, to Miß Howe. Mr. Lovelace a perfect Proteus. He now ap- 
plauds her for that treatment of him which before he had reſented; and com- 
municates to her two letters, one from Lady Betty Lawrance, the other from 
Miſs Montague. She wonders that he did not produce thoſe letters before, as 

he muſt know they would be highly acceptable to her. i 

XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. XXX. From the ſame. The contents of the letters 
from Lady Betty and Miſs Montague put Clariſſa in good-humour with Mr. 

Lovelace. He hints at marriage; but pretends 0 be afraid of purſuing the 

hint, She is earneſt with him to leave her: and why. He applauds her rea- 
ſonings. Her ſerious queſtions, and his ludicrous anſwers. He makes different 

- propoſals. He offers to bring Mrs. Norton to her. She is ready to blame her- 
elf for her doubts of him: but gives reaſons for her caution. He writes by her 

conſent to his friend Doleman, to procure lodgings for her in town, TREES 

XXXI. Lowelace, to Belford. Glories in his contrivances. Gives an advan- 
tageous deſcription of Clariſſa's behaviour. Exults on her mentioning London 
None but impudent girls, he ſays, ſhould run away with a man. His further 
views, plots, and deſigns. A NR Co ke ARR: x1 43: 55. 40g 

XXXII. Miſs Howe, to Clarija. Humoroufly touches on her reproofs in re- 

lation to Hickman, Obſervations on ſmooth love. Lord M. 's family greatly 

admire her. Approves of her ſpirited treatment of Lovelace, and of her going 
to London. Hints at the narrowaeis of her own mother, Adviſes her to keep 

fair with Lovelace, Ub | 4d 1 20 

XXXIII. XXXIV. Clariſa, to Miſs Howe. Wonders not that her brother has 
weight to make her father irreconcileable. Copy of Mr. Doleman's anſwer 
about London lodgings. Her caution in her choice of them. Lovelace has 
given her five guineas for Hannah. Other inſtances of his conſiderateneſs. Ne: 
diſpleaſed with her preſent proſpects. EO ers TOY 

XXXV. Lowelace, to Belford. Explains what is meant by Doleman's anſwer 
about the lodgings. Makes Belford object to his ſcheme, that he may anſwer 

the objections. Exults. Swells. Deſpiſes every-body. Importance ef the 

Minutiæ. More of his arts, views, and contrivances. | act 

XXXVI. Miſs Howe, to Clarin. Acquaints her with a ſcheme formed by her 

brother and Captain Singleton, to carry her off. Hickman's filent. charittes. 

She deſpiſes all bis ſex, as well as him. Ill terms on which her own father and 

mother lived. Extols ClariJa for her domeflick good qualities. Particulars of a 
great conteſt with her mother, on their correſpondence, Has been ſlapt by her. 
Obſervations on managing wives. | 13 

XXXVII. XXXVIII. XXXIX. Clariſa, to Miſs Howe, A ſtrong remonſtrance 
on her behaviour to her mother: in which ſhe lays down the duty of children. 
Accuſes her of want of generoſity to Hickman. Further excuſes herſelf on 
 - » declining to accept of ber money-offers. Propoſes a condition on which Mrs. 
Howe may fee all they write. 1 | g + 

XL. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Her mother rejects the propoſed condition, Miſs 
Howe takes thankfully her reprehenſions: but wil continue the correſpon- 

- dence. Some excules for herielt. Humorous ſtory of game-chickens. 

XLI. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. Lovelace communicates her brother's and Sing- 
leton's project; but treats it with ſeeming contempt. She atks his advice 
what to do upon it. This brings on an offer of marriage from him. How it 
went off. . | | Shes WOT „ 

XLII. Lovelace, to Belford. He confeſſes his artful intentions in the offer of 

marriage: yet had like, he ſays, to have been eaught in his own ſnares, - | 

XLIII. Joſeph Leman, to Mr. Lovelace. With intelligence of a deſign formed 

. againſt him by the Harlowes. Joleph's vile Eypocriſy, and ſelfiſhneſs. 

XLIV. Lowelace. In anſaver. Story of Mils Betterton, Boats of his treat- 
ment of his miſtreſſes. The artful uſe he makes of Joſeph's intelligence. 

XLV, Clariſſa, to her aunt Hervey. Complains of her filence. Hinis at her 

not having deſigned to go away with Lovelace. She will open her whole heart 

to her, it ſhe encourage her ſo to do, by the hopes of a reconciſiation. 


LVI. Miſs Howwsz, to Clariſſa. Obſervations on Lovelace's meanneſs, pride, 
and reve. ge. Politeneſs not to be expected from him. She raves at him for 


the 
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the artful manner in which he urges Clariſſa to marry him. Adviſes her how 
to act in her preſent ſituation. 

XLVII. Beljord, to Lowelace, Becomes a warm advocate for the lady. Gives 
many inſtructive reaſons to enforce his arguments in her favour. 

XLVIII. Mrs. Hervey, to Clarifa. A ſevere and cruei letter in anſwer to hers, 


No. XLV. It was not deſigned, ſhe ſays, 3 to force her to marry 


to her diflike. 

XLIX. Clariſſa, io Mifs Hcabe. Her deep regret, on this intelligence, for hav. 

ing met Lovelace, The finer ſenſibilities make not happy. Her fate too wi. 
ibly in his power. He is unpolite, cruel, inſolent, unwiſe, à 'trifier auith his 

oon happineſs. Her reaſons why ſhe leſs likes him than ever. Her ſoul bit 
ſoul's ſuperior. Her fortitude. Her prayer. 


L. LI. From the ſame. Now indeed is her heart broken, ſhe ſays. A ſolemn 


curſe laid upon her by her father. Her ſiſter's barbarous letters on the .occa- 
ſion. 


LII. M Hoe, to Clariſa. A letter full of generous conſolation and advice, 


Her friendly vow. Sends her fifty guineas in the leaves of a Norris's Mif. 
cellanies. 

LIII Clariſſa, to Miſe Howe. A faithful friend abe medicine of li Te. She is 

2 out for London. Lovelace has offered marriage to her in ſo unre- 

nd a manner, that ſhe wviſhes ſhe had never written with diffidence of hin. 
Is ſorry it was not in her rel to comply with his carnett ſolicitations. Re- 
turns her Norris: and why 

LIV. LV. Miſs Hoe to Clariſſa. Sor ry ſhe has peturnied her Norris. Wikhes 
| ſhe had accepted of Lovelace's unreſerved offer of marriage. Believes her- 
ſelf to have a ſneaking kindneſs tor Hickman; and why. She blames Mrs, 
Harlowe: and why. 


In anſwer to No. LIV. Clariſſa fates the difference in the chaos of Mr. | 
Lovelace and Mr. Hickman and tells her, that her motives for fuſpending 


marriage were not merely ceremonious ones. Regrets Mrs. Howe's forbidding 
the cor reſpondence between them, Her dutiful apology for her own mother, 
Leſſon to children. 
LVI. Lovelace, to Beſford. Thinks he mall be inevitably manacled at laſt. 
The lady's extreme illneſs. Her filial prety gives her dreadful faith in a fas 
ther's curſes. She lets not Miſs Howe know how very ill ſhe was. His vows 


of marriage bring her back to life. Abſolutely in earneſt in thoſe vows. [The - 
only time he was ſo.] He can now talk of love and marriage without check. 


Deſcants upon Belford's letter, No. XLVIT. 


LVII. Lovelace, to Belford. Is ſetting. out for London, A aruggle with bis 


heart. Owns it to be a villain of a heart. A fit of ſtrong, but "tranſitory 

remorſe. If he do marry, he doubts he ſhall have a vapouriſh wife, Thinks 

it would be better for both not to marry, His e reaſons. Legons io 
lbe ſex. 

1 I. From the ſame. They arrive at Mrs. Sinclatr's. Sally Martin' and 
Polly Horton ſet upon him, He wavers in his good purpoſes. Dorcas Wykes 
Propoſed, and reluctantly accepted for a ſervant, till Hannah can come. Dor- 
cas's character. He has two great points to carry, What they are. 

LIX.. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Likes her lodgings; but not greatly the widow, 


Chides Miſs Howe for her raſh, though friendly vow. Catalogue of good 
books ſhe finds in her cloſet. Utterly diflatisfied with him for giving out to 
the women below, that they were privately married. Has a ſtrong debate with 
him on this ſubject. He offers matrimony to her, but in ſuch a manner, that 
. ſhe could not cloſe with his offer. Her caution as to goors,: windows, and | 


ſeals ofl etters. 


LX. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Her expedient to correſpond with each other every | 


day. Is glad ſhe had thoughts of marrying him had be repeated bis offer. 
Wonders he did not. 

LXI. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Breakfaſts with him and the widow, and her 
two nieces, Obſervations upon their behaviour and looks. He makes a merit 
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of leaving her, and hopes, ON HIS RETURN, that ſhe will name his happy 
day. 3he is willing to make the beſt conſtructions in his favour. | 
In his next letter, (extracts from æubich are only given) he triumphs on the 
points he has carried, Stimulated by the women, he reſumes his reſolution 
to try her to the utmoſt. | | PET LON 8 
LXII. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, Lovelace returns the next day. She thinks 
herſelf meanly treated, and is angry. He again urges marriage; but before 
ſhe can return an anſwer, makes another propoſal: yet ſbe ſuſpedis not that he 
means a fludied delay. He is in treaty for Mrs. Fretchville's houſe. De- 
ſcription of it. An inviting opportunity offers for him to propoſe: matrimony 
to her. She wonders be let it flip. He is very urgent for her company at + 
_ collation he is to give to four of his ſelect friends, and Miſs Partington. He 
gives an account wha Miſs Partington is. | | 
In Mr. Lovelace's next letter he invites Belford, Mowbray, Belton, and Tour- 
ville, to his collation. His humorous inftruQtions for their behaviour before 
the lady. Has two views in getting her into their company. 
ILXIII. Lowelace to Belford. Has been at church with Clariſſa. The Sab- 
bath a charming inſtitution. The text ſtartles him. Nathan the prophet he 
calls a good ingenious fellow. She likes the women better than ſhe did at 
firſt, She reluctantly conſents to honour his collation with her preſence. 
Longs to have their opinions of his fair prize. Deſcribes her to great advan- 
tage. | | | 
LXIV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe, She praiſes his good behaviour at St. Paul's. 
Is prevailed on to dine with Mrs. Sinclair and her nieces. Is better pleaſed 
with them than ſhe thought ſhe ſhould be. Blames herſelf for her readineſs 
to cenſure, where reputation is concerned. Her charitable allowances on 
this head. This day an agreeable day. Izterprets «very-thing ſhe can fairly 
interpret in Mr. Levelace's favour. She could prefer him to all the men he 
eder kneau, if be would always be what be had been that day, Is determined, 
however, to be governed in her affections, as much as poſſible, by true merit, 


and by deeds. Dates again, and is offended at Miſs Partington's being in- 


troduced to her, and at his making her yield to: be preſent at his intended col 
lation, | 588 | 


LXV. From the ſame. Diſguſted with her evening, Characterizes his four 
_ companions. Likes not Miſs Partington's behaviour, 


LXVI. From the ſame. An attempt to induce her to admit Miſs Partington to 
a ſhare in her bed for that night. 


She refuſes. Her reaſons, Is highly diſ- 
ſatisfied. | | | | 
LXVII. From the ſame. Has received an angry letter from Mrs. Howe, forbid- 
ding her to correſpond with her daughter. She advites compliance, though 


againſt herſelf; and, to induce her to it, makes the beſt of her preſent pro- 
ſpects. 


LXVIII. Miſs Heaba. In anſwer. Flames out upon this ſtep of her mother. 


 Infiſts upon continuing the correſpondence. Her menaces if Clariſſa write 
not. Raves againſt Lovelace. But blames her for not obliging Miſs Par- 
tington. And why. Adviſes her to think of ſettlements. Likes Lovelace's 
propoſal of Mrs. Fretchyille's houſe,  _ no. 
LXIX. Clariſa. In reply. Terrified at her menaces, ſhe promiſes to continue 
writing. Beſeechcs her to learn to ſubdue her paſſions. Has juſt received her 
cloaths. ; F | | 
LXX. Mr. Hickman, to Clariſſa. Miſs Howe, he tells her, is uneaſy for the 
© vexation ſhe has given her. If ſhe will write on as before, Miſs Howe will 
not think of doing what ſhe is ſo apprehenſiye of. He offers her his moſt 
faithful ſervices, VVV | | 
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it wt" „e IV. 

| =» Lett. | 

T9 I. H. o. ACE, to Belford, Tells him hiſs wich the lady diſlikes the 
25 confraterpity; Bel ford as well as the reſt. Has had a warm debate 
with her in their behalf. Looks upon her refuſing a ſhare in her bed to Miſe 
Partington, as. ſuſpecting and defying him. Threatens her.——Savagely 
. glories in her eh, on receiving Mrs. Howe 8 prohibitory letter: WHIP ap. 
pears to bs inſtigated by himſelf. 

III. Belford, to Lovelace. His and his compeers high admiration of Clariffa, 
They all join to intreat him to do her juſtice, 

IV. V. Lovelace. In anſwer. He endeavours to palliate bis e dy fa. 
miliar inſtances of cruelty to birds, &c. Further characteriſtick reaſonings 
in fupport of his wicked deſigns. The paſſi ve condition- to which he wants 
to bring the lady. 

VI. Belford. In reply. Still warmly argues in behalf of the lady. 15 obliged 
to attend a dying uncle; and intreats him to write from time to time an account 

of all his proceedings. 

VII. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. Lavelete,: ſhe aun, complains of the reſerves he 


& + 


| ö Sies occaſion for. His pride a dirty low pride, which has eaten up his pru- 
1 dence. He is funk in her opinion, An alliting letter ſent her from wind cou- 
| fin Morden. 


| Incloſes the letter. In which her couf n (ſwayed by the repreſentations of her 
brother) pleads in behalf of Solmes, and the family views; and ſets before 
her, in ſtrong and juſt lights, the character of a libertine. 
Her heavy reflections upon the contents. Her generous prayer. | 
VIII. From the ſame. He preſſes her to go abroad with him; yet mentions not 
the ceremony, that ſhould give propriety to his urgency. Cannot bear the life 
ſhe lives, Wiſhes her uncle Harlowe to be ſounded by Mr. Hickman, asto a 
reconciliation, Mennell introduced to her. Will not take another ſtep with 
Lovelace till ſhe know the ſuccefs of the propoſed application to her uncle. 
Subſtance of two letters from Lovelace to Belford; in which he tells him who 
. Mennell is, and gives an account of many new contrivances.and precautions. 
Womens pockets ballaſt-bags. Mrs. Sinclair's wardrobe. Good order ob- 
 Jerwed in her houſe. The lady's caution, he ſays, warrants his contrivances. 
IX. Lowelace, to. Belford. Will write a play. The title of it, The Quarrel- 
ſome Lovers. Perſeverance his glory: Patience his handmaid. Attempts to 
get a letter the lady had dropt as ſhe fat. Her high indignation upon it. Fur- 
ther plots. Paul Wheatly, who; and for what employed. Sally Martin's 
reproaches. Has overplotted himſelf. Human nature a well-known rogue. 
x. Clariſa, to Miſs Howe. Acquaints her with their preſent quarrel. Finds 
it improdent to ſtay with him. Re-urges the application to her uncle. Cau- 
tions her ſex with regard to the danger of being miſled by the eye. 
XI. Miſs Hoave. In anſwer. . Approves of her leaving Lovelace. New 10150 
of his wickedneſs. Will have her uncle ſounded. Comforts her. How 
much ber caſe differs from that of any other female fugitive. She will be an 
example, as well as a warning. A picture of Clariſſa's happinels before ſhe 
knew Lovelace. Brief ſketches of her exalted character. Adverſi ity per 
. ſhining time. 7 
II. Claria. In reply. Has a conteſt with Lovelice about going to church. 
_ He obliges her again to accept of his. company to St. Paul's. 
XIII. Miſs Hoe, to. Mrs. Norton. Deſiring her to 1 to e Mrs. Har- 
owe to forward a reconeiliation. 
XIV. Mrs. Norton. In anſwer. 
XV. Mi Hout. In reply. 
XVI. Mrs. Harlowe's pathetick letter to Mrs, Mark, 8 | 
_ Mifs Have, to Clariſa.. Fruitleſs iſſue of Mr. Hickman' 80 een 
to hey, uncle. n her how to, e with, and what to ſay to Lovelace. 
2 Endeavours 
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Endeayours to account for his teazing ways. Who knows, ſhe ſays, but her 
dear friend was permitted to ſwerve, in order to bring about his Nene 
Informs her of her uncle Antopy's intended addreſs to her mother. © 
XVIII. Glariffa, to Miſs Hewe. Hard fate to be thrown upon an ungeneroùs 
- and cruel man. Reaſons why ſhe cannot proceed with Mr. Lovelate as the 
- adviſes. Aﬀe&ing apoſtrophe to Lovelace, ede. * 
XIX. From the ſame. Intereſting converſation with Lovelace, He frightens | 
| her. He mentions ſettlements. Her 'modeft encouragement of Lim. He | 
evades. Prue generoſity what. She requires his propoſals of ſettlements in 
writing. Examines herſelf on her whole conduct to Lovelace. Maidenly ni * 
neſs not her motive for the diftance ſbe bas kept bim at. What is. Invites her 
correction if ſhe deceive herſelf © OLE DT WT OS 
XX. From the ſame. With Mr. Lovelace's written propoſals. Her obſerva- 
tions on the cold concluſion of them. He knows not what every wife man 
knows, of the prudence and delicacy required in a wife. ee Kee 
XXI. From the ſame. Mr. Lovelace profes for the day; yet makes a propoſal 
which muſt neceſſarily occafion a delay.” Her unreſerved nll par evieh anſwer 
to it. He is affected by it. She rejoices that he is penetrahſe. He preſſes 
for her inſtant reſolution; but at the ſame time inſinuates delay. Seeing ber 
| 2 he urges for the morrow: but before ſhe can anſwer, gives her the 
alternative of other days. Yet, wanting to reward himſelf, as if he had 
obliged her, ſhe repulſes him on a liberty he would have taken, He is en- 
raged. Her melancholy reflections on her future roſpects with ſuch a man. 
. The maral jhe deduces from ber flory. [ A note, dejending ber condu# from the 
cenſure which ſome paſſed upon ber as over-nice. ” R | 
Extracts from four of his letters: in which he glories in his cruelty. Hard- 
heartedneſs he owns to be an eſſential of the libertine character. Enjoys the 
confuſion of a fine woman. His apoſtrophe to virtue. Afhamed of being 
viſibly affected. Enraged againſt her for repulſing him. Will feel his on 
heart, that he may cut through a rock of ice to hers. The women afreth in- 
ſtigate bim to attempt her virtue. 38 N ͤ—: 
XXII. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Ie enraged at his delays. Will think of 
ſome ſcheme to get her out of his hands. Has no notion that he can or dare 
to mean ber diſbonour. Women do not xaturally hate ſuch men as Lovelace. 
XXIII. Belford, to Lovelace. Warmly eſpouſes the lady's caufe. © Nothing 
but yanity and nonſenſe in the wild purſuits of libertines. For his own fake, 
for his family's fake, and for the fake of their common humanity, he be- 
ſieeches him to do the lady juſtice. s TS | e 
XXIV. Lord M. to Mr. Belford. A proverbial letter in the lady's favour. 
XXV. Lovelace, to ＋ He ludicrouſly turns Belford's arguments againſt 
him. Reſiftance inflames him. Why the gallant is preferred to the bufband. 
Gives a piece of advice-to married women. Subſtance of his letter to Lord 
M. deſiring him to give the lady to him in perſon. His view in this letter. 
Ridicules Lord M. for his proverbs. Ludicrous advice to Belford in relation 
| to his dying uncle. What phyſicians ſhould do when a patient is given 
© r 1 ſe Apes n 
XXVI. Belford, to Lowelace. Sets forth the folly, the inconvenience, the im- 
policy of KpEPING,” and the preference of MARRIAGE, upon the foot of their 
own principles, as libertines. 1585 5 1 
XXVII. Zobelace, to Belſord. Affects to miſtake the intention of Belford's 
letter, and thanks him for approving his preſent ſchemes. The ſedydion pra- 
greſs is more delightful to him, he fays, than the crowwnjng af. 
XVIII. From the ſame. All extremely happy at prefent. Contrives a con- 
verſation for the lady to overhear. Platonick lowe, how it generally 7 
Will get her to a play: likes not tra edies. Has tao much 0 * Why men 


a . 


af bis caft prefer comedy to tragedy. The nymphs, and Met. Sintlair, and 
all nfs he wg of the ſame mind. Orher artifices of bis. Could be 
have been admitted in her hours of diſbabille and beedlefſngſs, he had been long 


ago maſter of his wiſhes, His view in getting hey 18 8 ply, © K play, and a 
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.. collation afterwards, greatly befriend a lover's deſigns. And why, She 
| conſents to go with him to ſee the tragedy of Venice Preſerved. 
XXIX. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Gives the particulars of the overheard con. 
verſation. Thinks her proſpe&s a little mended. Is willing to compound for 
. tolerable appearances, and to hope, when reaſon for hope offers. 
XXX. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Her ſcheme of Mrs. Townſend. Is not for 
encouraging dealers in prohibited goods. And why. Her humorous treat. 
ment of Hickman on conſulting him upon Lovelace's propoſals of ſettlements, 
XXXI. From the ſame. Her account of Antony Harlowe's addrels to her mo- 
ther, and of what paſſed on her mother's communicating it to her. Copy of 
. Mrs, Howe's anſwer tq his letter. 1 
XXXII. XXXIII. Lovelace, to Baford. Comes at ſeveral letters of Miſs 
Howe. He is now more aſſured of Clariſſa than ever. And why. Sparkling 
eyes, what they indicate. She keeps him at diſtance. Repeated inſtigations 
Fw the women, Account of the letters he has come at. All rage and re- 
venge upon the contents of them. Menaces Hickman, Wiſhes Miſs Howe 
bad come up to town, as ſhe threatened. Me br | Is: 
XXXIV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Is terrified by him. Diſchims prudery, 
| Begs of Miis Howe to perfect her ſcheme, that ſhe may leaye him. She thinks 
her temper changed for the worſe, Trembles to look hack uponchis encroach- 
ments. Is afraid, on the cloſe felf-examination which her calamities have 
_. cauſed her to make, that even in the beſt actions of her paſt life ſhe has not 
been quite free from ſecret pride, &c. Tears almoſt in two the anſwer ſhe 
had written to his propoſals. Intends to go out next day, and not to return, 
Her further intentions. | | | vs ts 
XXXV. Lovelace, 10 Belford, Meets the lady at breakfaſt. Flings the tea- 
cup and ſaucer over his head. The occaſion, Alarms and terriftes her by 
bis free addreſs... Romping, the uſe of it to a lover. Will try if ſhe will not 
. yield to nightly ſurprizes. A lion hearted lady where her honovr is concerned, 
Muſt have recourſe to his maſier flirokes Fable of the Sun and North Wind. 
Mrs. Fretchville's henſe an embarraſs. He gives that pretended lady the 
_ ſmall-pox. Other contrivances in his head f bring Clarif back, if ſhe ſhould 
get away. Miſs Howe's ſcheme of Mrs. Townſend is, he ſays, a ſword 
Sx over his head. He muſt change his meaſures to render it abortive. He 
is of the true lady make. What that is. Another converſation between 
them. Her apoſtrophe to her father. He is temporally moved. Dorcas gives 
him notice of a paper the has come at, and is tranſcribing. , In order to detain 
the lady, he preſſes for the day. Mis Howe he fancies in love with him: 
and why. He ſees Clariſſa does not hate him. „ 
XXXVI. From the ſame. Copy of the tranſcribed paper. It proves to be her 
torn anſwer to his propoſals, Meekneſs the gloty of a woman. Ludicrous 
image of a termagant wife. He had better never to have ſeen. this paper. 
Has very ſtrong remorſes. Paints them in lively colours. Sets forth the 
_ lady's tranſcendent virtue, and greatneſs of mind. Surprized into theſe ar- 
- guments in her favour by his conſcience. Puts it to flight. | 
XXXVII. From the ſame. Mennell ſcruples to aid him abe in his deſigns. 
Vapouriſh people the phyſical tribe's milch-cows. Advice to the faculty. Has 
done with his project about Mrs. Fretchville's houſe, The lady ſuſpects him, 
A ſeaſonable letter for him from his couſin Charlotte. Sends up the letter to 
the lady. She writes to Miſs Howe, upon peruſing it, to ſuſpend for the pre- 
_ ſent her application to Mrs. Townſend. 4s AR. 
XXXVIII. From the ſame. An interview all placid and agreeable. Now-is he 
in a train. All he now waits for, is a letter from Lord M. Enquiries after 
their marriage by a ſtranger of good appearance. The lady alarmed at them. 
XXXIX. From the ſame. Curſes his uncle for another proverbial letter he has 
ſent him. Permits the lady to ſee it. Nine women in ten that fall, fall, he 
.. fays, thraugb their ownfault, co ee e e 
%% ͥ ͥ¶ (TTT. ˙ AAA — ꝛ Sg 12 
XLI. Lovelace, to Belford. The lady now comes to him at the firſi word. Tri- 
umpus in her ,ỹʒ V of, temper, and on her patience with lam. Puts his _ 
Ks | "i wh 
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ie - mmgs into counſellor Williams's hands, to prepare ſettlements. - Shall zow be 
_ doubly armed.  Boaſts of his contrivances in petto. Brings patterns 'to her, 
p Propoſes jewels. Admires her for her prudence with regard to what he puts 
Ir her upon doing for her Norton. What bis wife muſt do and be. She Geek $ 
a publick wedding. Her dutiful reaſons. She is willing to diſpenſe with 
r Lord M.'s preſence. He writes to Lord M. accordingly. n 
1 Exiradt from a letter Clariſſa. After e er, Howe an account of the 
b preſent favourable appearances, ſhe defires her to keep to herſelf all ſuch of 
: the particulars which he has communicated to her as may diſcredit Mr, Love- 
Inee,” | | | 7 | 
XLII. Lovelace, to Belford, His projected plot to revenge himſelf upon Miſs 
$ Howe. 8 . | N 
XLIII. From the ſame. Freſh contrivances croud in upon him. He ſhall be 
5 very ſick on the morrow. And why. Women below 1mpertinently reproach- 


ful. He will be no man's ſueceſſor. Will not take up with harlots. His 
) ſtory of the French marquite. | a Fes 72 
XLIV. From the ſame. An agreeable airing with the lady. Delightfully eaſy 
ſhe. Obſ:quivuſly reſpectful he. Miſs Hoawe's plot now ub longer bis terror. 
Gives the particulars of their agreeable converſation while abroad. | 
XLV. From the ſame. An account of his ipecacuanha- plot. Inſtructs Dorcas 
ho to act ſurprize and terror. Monoſyllables and triſyllables to what lik. 
ened. Politeneſs lives not in a ſtorm. Proclamation-criers. The lady now 
he ſees loves bim. Her generous tenderneſs for him. He has now credit for 
anew ſcore, Defies Mrs. Townſend. - 3 
XLVI. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Acknowledges tenderneſs for Lovelace. Love 
for a man of errors puniſhable. 2 . 
XLVII. Lowelace, to Belford. Suſpicious enquiry after him and the lady by a 
ſervant in livery from one Captain Tomlinſon. Her terrors on the occaſion. 
His alarming management. She reſolves not to ſtir abroad. He exults upon 
her not being willing to leave him. ; | > =: :: 
XLVIII. XLIX. From the ſame. Arrival of Captain Tomlinſon, with a pre- 
- tended commiſſion from Mr. John Harlowe, to ſet on foot a general recon= 
ciliation, provided he can be convinced that they are actually married, Dif- 
ferent converſations on this occaſion, The lady inſiſts that the truth be 
told to Tomlinſon. She carries her point, though to the diſappointment of 
one of his private views. He forms great hopes of ſucceſs from the effects 
of his ipecacuanha contrivance. 544 363 f 2 
L. From the ſame. He makes ſuch a fair repreſentation to Tomlinſon of the = 
ktuation between him and the lady, behaves ſo plauſibly, and makes an over- - 
ture ſo generous, that ſbe is all kindneſs and unreſerve to him. Her affecting 
exultation on her amended proſpects. His unuſual ſenſibility upon it. Re- 
flection on the good effects of education. Pride an excellent ſubſtitute to 
| virtue, | | ö 
LI. From the ſame. Who Tomlinſon is. Again makes Belford object, in or- 
der to explain his deſigns by anſwering the objections. John Harlowe a ſly 
finner, Hard hearted reaſons for giving the lady a gleam of joy. Illuſtrated 
by a ſtory of two ſovereigns at war. , 3 „ 
Extracts from Clariſſa's letter to Miſs Howe. . She rejoices in her preſent agree- 
able proſpects. Attributes much to Mr. Hickman. Deſcribes Captain'Tom- 
liaſon. Gives a character of Lovelace. [Which is neceſſary to be attended to; 
eſpecially by thoſe aubo haue thought ſavouradly of him for ſome of his liberal 
actions, aud bardly of her for the diſtance ſhe at firſt kept him at. ORF" 
LH. Lovelace, to Belford. Letter from Lord M. His further arts and pre- 
cautions. His happy day promiſed to be ſodn. His opinion of the clergy, and 
of going to church. She pities every-body who wants pity. Loves every- 
Body. He owns he fhould be the happieſt of men could he get over his pre- 
| Judices againſt matrimony. Draughts of ſettlements. Ludicrouſly accounts 
for the reaſon why ſhe refuſes to hear them read to her, Law and goſpel two 
different things. Sally flings her handkercnief in his face, e 
Lil. From the ſame, Has made the 49 more than once look about her. She 
N a © 2 Owng 
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owns that be 15 mord than indifferent to ber. Checks him with ſweetneſs of 


temper for his encroiching freedoms: Her proof of true love. He ridicules 
the notion of marriage- purity. Severtly reflects upon publick freedoms be- 
tween men and their wives. Advantage he once made upon ſuch an occaſiobn. 
Has been after a licence. Difficulty ih procuring one. Greats faults and great 
-* wirtues often in the fame perſon. He is willing to believe that women have no 
n . one Pee ont 
LIV. From the ſame. Almoſt deſpairs of ſucceetling (as he had hoped) by love 
and gentleneſs. Praiſes her modeſty. His encroaching freedoms reſented by 
ber. TAE 'WOMAN, heobſerves, WHO RESENTS NOT INITIATORY FREE- 
bous, MUST BE LOSP.- He reaſons, in his free way, upon her delicacy, 
Art of the eaſtern monarchs. - © | VE * | 
LV. From "the. fame. A letter from Captain Tomlinſon makes all vp. Her 
uncle Harlowe*s pretended propoſal, big with art and plauſible deluſion. She 
aàcquieſces in it. He writes to the pretended Tomlinſon, on an affecting hint 
of hers, requeſting that her uncle Harlowe would, in per ſon, give his niece to 
bim; or permit Tomlinſon to be his proxy vn the occafion,—— And now for 
' little mine; he ſays, which he has kad I * 
LVI. Belford, to Lovelace. Again earneſtly epd des with him in the lady's 
fauvour. Remembers and applauds the part the bore in the converſation at 
his collation: The frothy wit of libertines how deſpicable. Cenfures the 
* folly; the weakneſs, the grofſneſs, the unpermanency of ferfunl lowe. Calls 
ſome of his contrivances trite, ſtale, and poor. Beſeeches him to remove her 
from the vile houſe. How _ dreadfil ſtories could the horrid Sinclair tell 
the ſex? Serious reflection on the dying ſtate of his uncle. DBRS? 
LVII. Lovelace, to Belford. Cannot yet procure à licence. His ſecured a re- 
Treat, if not victory. Defends in rg * the ſimplicity of his inventive con- 
ftrivances. Enters upon his general defence, compared with the principles 
- amd practices of other libertines. Heroes and warlike kings worſe men than 
he. Epitome of his and the lady's ſtory after ten years cohabitation. Caution 
to thoſe who would cenſare bim. Had the ſex made virtue a recommendation 
i: 4 ae mam he fays; he ſhould have had a greater regard to his morals than 
636 has had. 8 1 4 Z 9 I'S 45 5 " 
-EVIIT. Lovelace, to Belford, Preparative to his ſpringing his little mine, as 
Wa pk calls it. Loves to write to the moment. Alarm begins. Affectedly ter- 
LIX. From the ſame. The lady frighted out of her bed by dreadful cries of 
fire. Sbe awes him into decency. On an extorted promiſe of forgiveneſs, 
ue leaves her. Repenting, he returns; but finds her door faſtened. What 
-- Aatriumph has her ſex obtained by her virtue! But how will ſhe ſee him next 
morning, as he has made her promiſe? Exults in the puzzle he has given 
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I. oF. OFELAGE, te Belſord. Dialogue with Clariſſa, the door between 
them. . Her letter to him. She will not ſee him for a week. 

II., From the ſame. Copies of letters that paſs between them. Goes to the 
Commons to try to get the licence. She /ball ſee him, he declares, on his re- 
.- turns Loe and compaſſion hard to be ſeparated. His fluctuating reaſons on 
Abeir preſent ſtuation. Is jealous of her ſuperior qualities. Does juſtice to 

* W % ̃⁵ĩ²ð¹[ĩ⁊udp - ˙ rd LETT SEEDS | 
III. Frem the ſame. - The lady eſcaped. His rage. Makes a folemn vow of 
revenge, if ance more he gets her. into his power. His man Will is gone in 
-. | ſearchvof bor. His hopes, On what grounded. He will advertiſe her. De- 
ſeribes her dreſs. Letter left behind her. Accuſes her (that ir toſay, LoVE- 
„kae accuſes ben] of nierneſs, pruderys affeQation, \ -  - _ __ 
„ ; | W. I 
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Iv. From the ſame. A letter from Mifs. Howe to Clariffa Falls igto. his hirdds;. 
- . which, had it-come to hers, would have faid open and detected all bis fle- 
- figns, In it ſhe, acquits Clariſſa of prudery, coquetry,. and ani wätrvpe. 
 Admires, applauds, bleffes her for the.cxample ſhe: Nas ſet her ſex, and. fer 
the credit ſhe has done it, by her conduct in themoſt difficult ſituations. 
This letter may be con/idered as a kind of ſummary of Cinriſu u trials, per ſections, 
and exemplary conduct hitherto; and of Mr. Lovelace i intrigues, plots; and 
 #Diews, ſo far as Miſs Howe could be ſuppoſed to know them, or. to gueſs it 
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A letter from Lovelace, which further ſhews the fertility of his contriving. ge- E 


v. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Informs her of Lovelace's villainy, and. of her 
.. eſcape. Her ouly concern, what. The courfe the intends to purſue. - & 5 
VI. Lovelace, to Belford. Exults on hearing from his man Will, that che lady 
has refuged herſelf at Hampſtead, Obſervations, in a ſtyſe of Jevityß on 
ſome paſſages in the letter ſhe left behind her. Intimates, that Tomlinſon is 
arrived to aid his purpoſes. The chariot is come; and new, Ureſſed like a 
| e ee attended by a footman the never faw, he is already, he lays, at 
VIE. VIII. From the ſame. Exults on his contrivances. —By what means he gets 
into the lady's. preſence at Mrs, Moore's. Her tetrors; frts, exclamations. 
His plauſible tales to Mrs. Moore and Miſs Rawlins. His intrepid behaviour 
to the lady. Copies of letters from Tomlinfon, and of pretended ones from 
his own relations, calculated to pacify and delude her. i 
TX. X. Lovelace, to Belford. His further arts, inventions, and intrepidity. 
She puts home queſtions to him. Ungenerous and angrateful the calls mm. 
He knows not the value of the heart he had inſulted. He bad a plain. path 
. Before him, after he bad tricked ber out of ber father's houſe! But that now 
her mind was raiſed above fortune, and above him. His precautionary con- 
trivances. | 27785 DES KN ie 
XI. XII. XIII. XIV. XV. XVI. From the ſame. Character of vid Bevis. 
Prepoſſeſſes the women againſt Miſs Howe. Leads them to think ſhe is in 
love with him. Apt himſelf to think fo: and why. Women like not no- 
vices: and why. — Their yulgar aphoriſm animadverted on. Tom linſon ar- 
rives. Artful converſation between them. Miſs Rawlins's prudery.— His 
forged letter in imitation of Miſs Howe's, N». IV. Other contrivances to 
delude the lady, and attach the women to his party. vi! 


XVII. XVIII. XIX. XX. From the ſame. Particulars of ſeveral intereſting 
converſations between himſelf, Tomlinſon, and the wy Artfol manage 
ment of the two former. Her noble ſpirit.— He tells Tomlinſon: before Rer, 
that he never had any proofs of affe&ion from her. She frankly owhs the re- 
gard ſbe once had for him, He had brought her, the tells Tomſinſon and him. 
more than once to own it to him. Nor did his on vanity, ſhe was ſore, per- 
mit him to doubt of it. He had kept her ſoul in ſuſpenſe an hundred times. 
Both men affected in turn by her noble behaviour, and greut ſentiments. 
Their pleas, prayers, proftrations, to move her to relent. Her diſtreſs. 
XXI. XXII. From the ſame. His conditional promiſe to Tomlinſon in the 
lady's favour, His pleas and arguments on their preſent ſituation, and bh 
his darling and hitherto baffled views. His whimfical conteſt wirh his con- 
ſcienee. His laſt adieu to it.— His ſtrange levity, which he calls gravity, on 
the death of Belford's uncle. e e n eme 
XXIH. XXIV. From the ſame: She favours him with . ee, in the garden. 
Hler compoſure. Her converſation great and noble. But will not determine 
any-thing in his favour. It is however evident, he ſays, al Me e 5 
ume tetiderneſs for bim. His reaſons. An uffecting ſcene between them. 
NRier ingenuouſueſs and openneſs of bart — she feſolbes to go to churchg but 
Will not ſuffer him to accompany her thither. His whimſical debate with the 
Sod of Love, whom he introduces as pleading for the latly, 
XXV, XXVI. XXVII. From tbe ſame, He has got the withed-for- letter Ow | 
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Miſs Howe.—Informs him of the manner of obtaining it. His remarks upon 
it. . Obervations on female friend{hips. Compariſon between Clariſſa and 
Miſs Howe. | | 
XXVIII. From the ſame. Another converſation with the lady. His. plauſible 
arguments to re obtain her favour ineffectual. His pr de piqued. His re- 
venge incited. New arguments in favour of his wicked projects. His notice 
that a licence is actually obtained. s | a 
XXIX. XXX. Lovelace, to Belford. Copy of the licence; with his obſerva- 
tions upon it. His ſcheme for annual marriages. — He is preparing with Lady 
Betty and Miſs Montague to wait upon Clarifla, Who theſe pretended ladies 
are. How dreſſed. They give themſelves airs as of quality. Humorouſly 
mſtruts them how to act up to their afſi. med characters. . 
XXXI. XXXII. From the ſame. Once mere is the charmer of his ſoul in her 
© old lodgings. Brief account of the horrid impoſture. Steels his heart by re- 
vengeful recolle&ions. Her agonizing apprehenfions. Temporary diſtrac- 
tion. Is ready to fall into fits. But all her diſtreſs, all her prayers, her inno- 
' cence, hey virtue, cannot ſave her from the molt villainous outrage. _ | 
XXXIII. Belford, to Lovelace. Vehemently inveighs againſt him. Grieves for 
the lady. Is now convinced, that there muſi be a world after this, to do juſtice 
to injured merit, Beſeeches him, if he be a man, and not a devil, to do all the 
poor juſtice now in his power. | 1 1 | 
XXXIV. Lovelace, to Belford. Regrets that he ever attempted her. Aims at 
extenuation. Does he not ſee that he has journeyed on to this ſtage, with one 
determined joint in view from the firſt? She is at preſent ſtupified, he ſays. 
XXXV. From the ſame. The lady's affecting behaviour in her delirium, He 
owns that art has been uſed to her. Begins to feel remorſe. |, ; | 
XXXVI. From the ſame. Thelady writes upon ſcraps of paper, which ſhe tears, 
and throws under the table. Copies of ten of theſe rambling papers; and uf a 
letter to him moſt affectingly incoherent, He attempts further to extenuate his 
villainy. Tries to reſume his uſual levity; and forms a ſcheme to decoy the 
g at Hampſtead to the infamous woman's in town, The lady ſeems to 
de recovering. 3 i a . 
XXXVII. From the ſame. She attempts to get away in his abſence. Is pre- 
vented by the odious Sinclair. He exults in the hope of looking her into con- 
fuſion when he ſees her. Is told by Dorcas, that ſhe is coming into the dining- 
- room to find him out. END 4 13 
XXXVIII. From the ſame. A high ſcene of her exalted, and of his depreſſed 
behaviour, ' Offers to make her amends by matrimony, She treats his offer 
with contempt. Afraid Belford plays him falſe, 2 | Es 
XXXIX. From the ſame. Wilkes he had never ſeen her. With all the women 
he had known till now, it was, Once ſubdued, and always ſubdued, His miſe- 
' Fable dejection. His remorſe. She attempts to eſcape. A mob raiſed. His 
quick invention to pacify it. Out of conceit with himſelf, and his con- 
trivances, 4 | e N . 
XL. XLI. From the ſame. Lord M. very III. His preſence neceſſary at M. 
Hall. Puts Dorcas upon ingratiating herſelf with her lady.— He re- urges 
marriage to her. She abſolutely, from the moſt noble motives, reje&s him. 
XLII. Lovelace, to Belford. Keflects upon himſelf. It coſts,” he ſays, more 
« pains to be wicked than to be good. The lady's ſolemn expoſtulation with 
him. Extols her greatneſs of ſoul. Dorcas coming into favour with her. He 
is alarmed by another attempt of the lady to get off. She is in agonies at being 
prevented. He tries to intimidate her. Dorcas pleads for her. On the point 
of drawing his ſword againſt himſelf. The occ aioon. 
XLIII. From the ſame. Cannot yet perſuade himſelf but the lady will be his. 
. -Reaſons for his opinion. Opens his heart to Belford, as to his intentions by 
her. Mortified that ſhe refuſes his honeſt vows. Her violation but notional. 
Her triumph greater than her ſufferings. Her will unviglated, He is a better 
man, he ſays, than moſt rakes: and why, ka | 
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1. II. 1 OVELAC E, to Belford. The lady gives a promiffory-note to Dorcas, 

| E to induce her to further her eſcape.— A fair trial of ſkill now, he ſays. 

A converſation between the vile Dorcas and her lady: in which ſhe engages 
her lady's pity. The bonds of wickedneſs ſtronger than the ties of virtues 
' Obſervations on that ſubjet, _ | „ re e 

III. IV. V. From the ſame. A new contrivance to take advantage of the lady's 
intended eſcape. A letter from Tomlinſon. Intent of it.— He goes out to 
give opportunity for the lady to attempt an eſcape. His deſign fruſtrated. 

VI. From ibe ſame. An intereſting converſation between the lady and him. No 
conceſſion in bis favour. By his ſoul, he ſwears, this dear girl gives the lye to 
all their rakiſh maxims, He has laid all the ſex under obligation to him: 
and why. | | x 5% pp 

VIE. Hm the ſame. Lord M. in extreme danger. The family defire his pre- 
ſence. He intercepts a ſevere letter from Miſs Howe to her friend, Copy 
of it. „ 496-47 | _ 

VIII. From the ſame. The lady, ſuſpecting Dorcas, tries to prevail upon him to 
give her her liberty. She diſclaims vengeance, and affectingly tells him all 

| . future views, Denied, ſhe once more attempts an eſcape. Prevented, and 

terrified with apprehenſions of inſtant diſhonour, ſhe is obliged to make ſome 

* conceſſion. mr e e 5 5 

IX. From the ſame. Accuſes her of explaining away her conceſſion. Made 
deſperate, he ſeeks occaſion to quarrel with her. She exerts a ſpirit which 
overawes him. He is ridiculed by the infamous copartnerſhip. Calls to Bel» 
ford to help a gay heart to a little of his diſmal, on the expected death or 

SAM. 2 | : 2 r 
X. From the ſame. Another meſſage from M. Hall, to engage him to go down 
next morning. No conceſſion yet from the lady. | „ 
XI. XII. From the ſame. The womens inſtigations. His further ſchemes againft 
the lady. What,” he aſks, * is the injury which a church-rite will not at,any-. 
time repair? g W 
XIII. From the ſame. Himſelf, the mother, her nymphs, all aſſembled with in- 
tent to execute his deteſtable purpoſes. - Her glorious behaviour on the oc a- 
ſion. He execrates, deteſts, deſpiſes himſelf; and admires her. more than 
ever. Obliged to ſet out early that morning for M. Hall, he will preſs her 
with letters to meet him next Thurſday, her uncle's birth-day, at the altar. 
XIV. XV. XVI. Lowelace, to Clariſſa. From M. Hall. Urging her accord- 
ingly (the licence in her hands) by the moſt engaging pleas and arguments. 
XVII. Lowelace, to Belford. Begs he will wait on the lady, and induce her to 
write but four words to him, ſignifying the church and 2 day. Is now re- 
ſolved on wedlock, Curſes his plots and contrivances; which all end, he 
ſays, in one grand plot upon himſelf. _ 5 „ 
XVIII. Belford, to Lovelace. In anſwer. Refuſes to undertake for him, unleſs 
he can be ſure of his honour, Why he doubts it. 43 1 

XIX. Lovelace, in reply. Curſes him for his ſcrupulouſneſs. Is in earneſt to 

marry. After one more letter of entreaty to her, if ſhe keep ſullen ſilence, ſhe 
muſt take the conſequence. JJͤ0] TI 

XX. Lovelace, to Clariſſa. Once more earneſtly entreats her to meet him at the 
altar. Not to be forbidden coming, he will take for leave to come. 

XXI. Lovelace, to Patrick 1 Donall Ordering him to viſit the lady, and in- 
ſtructing him what to ſay, and how to behave to her. 

XXII. To the ſame, as Captain Tomlinſon. Calculated to be ſhewn to the lady, 

"IMC EREmace. , TTTTETYng 7 * 

XXIII. M Donald, to Lovelace. Goes to attend the lady acco 

Peinds the houſe in an uproar; and the lady eſcaped. __.. ._ 

XXIV. Mowbray, to Lovelace. With the fone W 

XXV. Belford, to Lovelace, Ample particulars of the lady's eſcape, Makes 
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«+ ſerious refleftions on the diftrefs ſhe muſt be in; and on his (Lovelace's) un- 
grateful 1 of her. What he takes to be the fum of religion, | 
XXVI. Lovelace, to Belford. Runs into affected levity and ridicule, yet at la 
gwns all his gaiety but counterfeit. Regrets his baſeneſs to the lady. In- 
reighs againſt the women for their infligations. Will ſtill marry her, if the 
gan he feuyd out. One misfortune ſeldom comes alone; Lord M. is recoyer- 
Nig: He had beſpokav mourning for him. FR £ 
XXVII. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Writes with incoherence, to enguire after her | 

health, Lets her know whither to direct to her. But forgets in her ramhling, 

- her private addreſs, By which means her letter falls into the hands of Nit 
Howe's mother. | | 


XXVII. Mafreſ Hoque, to Clariſa. Reproaches her for making all her friends 


 unhappy- Forhids her to write any more to her daughter. 
XFIX. Clarify's meek reps 
XXX. Clariſſa, to Hannah Burton. 
XXXI. Hannah Burton, In guſwer. MPS CONT 
XXXII. Clarifſe, io Mrs. Norien. Excuſes her long ſilence. Aſcs her a queſ- 
tion, with a view to detect Lovelace. Hints at his ungrateful villainy. 
Self recriminations. . . 5 
XXXIII. Mrs. Norton, to Clariſſa. Anſwers her queſtion. Inveighs againſt 
Lovelace. Hopes ſhe has eſcaped with her honour. Conſoles her by a brief 
relation of her own caſe, and from matives truly pious. | 5 
XXXIV. Clarifa, io Lady Betty Lawrance. Requeſts an anſwer to three queſ- 
tions, with a yiew further to detect Lovelace. . , | 
XXXV. Lady Betty, ta Clariſſa. Anſwers her queſtions. In the kindeſt man- 
ner offers to mediate between her nephew and her. | 
ei Kren ce to Mr 
11 


rs. Hodges, her uhcle Harlowe's houſe- 

£ _ with a view of ſtill further detecting Lovelace.——Mrs, Hodges's 
XXXVIII. Clarifſa, to Lady Betty Lawrance, Acquaints her with her ne- 

phew's baſeneſs. Chaxitably wiſhes his reformation; but utterly, and from 
principle, rejects him. 2 | . | 

XXXIX. Clarifſa, to Mrs. Norton. Is comforted by her kind ſoothings. 

Wiſhes ſhe had been her child. Will not allow her to came up to her, Why. 

Some account of the pec le ſhe is with; and of a worthy woman, Mrs. Lo- 

e houſe. Briefly hints to her the yile uſage ſhe has re- 


' Vick, who lodges in t 
ceived from Lovelace. __ 

XL. Mrs. Norton; to Clarifa. Inveighs againſt Lovelace. Wiſhes Miſs 
| Howe might be induced to refrain from freedoms that do hurt, and can do no 
good. Further piouſly conſoles her. | | 

XII. Clariga, to Mrs. Norton. A new trouble. An angry letter from Miſs 

Howe. The occalion. Her heart is broken. Shall be uneaſy, till ſhe can 

get her father's curſe revoked. Cafts about to whom ſhe can apply for this 

_ purpoſe. At laſt reſolves to write to her ſiſter to beg her mediation. 
XIII. Miſs Howe, 10 Clariſſa. Her angry and reproachful letter above · men- 

tioned; demands from her the clearing up of her conduct. 

XIIII. Clariſa, io Miſs Howe. Gently remonſtrates upon her ſeverity. To 

this hour knows not all the methods taken to deceive and ruin her. But will 
— briefly, yet circumſtantially, enter into the darker part of her ſad ſtory, 

though her heart fipks under the thoughts of a xecolleCtion ſo painful. | 

XLIV. XLV. XLVI.XLVII. She gives the promiſed particulars: of her tory. 

Begs that the blackeſt parts of it may be kept ſecret. And why. Deßres 

| one friendly tear, and yo more, may be dropt from her gentle eye, on the 

Hh; * day that ſhall ſhut up all her ſorrows. A 

XLVIII. XLIX. Miß Howe, 10 Clariſſa. Execrates the abandoned profligate- 
| 755 ny the tells her, look 1% @ world beyond this for ber reward. Unreves 
ſome of Lovelace's plots; and detects his forgeries. Is apprebenfiove for her 


Kun, as well as Clariſſa s ſafety. Adyiſes her to purſue a legal vengeance- 


0 
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court of juſtice; nn e e n e n > {at * 8119 a 
L. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Cannot conſent to a proſecution. Diſcovers who 
it was that perſonated her at Hampſtead! She is quite fick of life and of an 
' earth in which inhocent and benevolent ſpirits are ſure to be conſidered as 
e eee eee eee eee eee 
LI. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Beſeeches her to take comfort, and not deſpair, 
Ts drtadfully apprevenjtoe of ber own ſafety from Mr. Lewelace. Aninfttruc- 
tion to mothers, y | | SO oli afar $97 2:20: Avid 
LI. Clariga, to;Mifſs Howe, Averſe as ſhe is to appear in a court af juſtice 
againſt Lovelace, the. will conſent to proſecute him, rather than Miſe Howe 
hat! live in terror. Hopes ſhe ſhall not deſpair; but doubts not, from jt 
many concurrent circumſtances, thut the blow-is given 


LIII. LIV. Lovelace, to Belford. Has no fubje& worth writing upon, | now, he 


has loſt his Clariſſa. Half in jeſt, half, in earneſt Cas uſual;with. him auben 
_ wexed or diſappointed] he deplores the loſs of her, =Humorous account of 
Lord M. of himielf, and of h:s.two couſins Montague. His Clarifla hag 
made him eyeleſs and ſenſeleſs to every-other beauty. Ire. e 
LV. LVI. LVII. LVIII. From the ſame. Lady Sarah Sadleir and Lady Betty 
Lawrance arrive, andſengage Lord M. and his two couſims Montague againft 
him, on account of his treatment of the lady. His trial, as he calls it. 
After many altercations, they ebtain his confent, that his: wo confins ſhou!d 
endeavour tocengage Mis. Howe to.preveil. upon Clariſſa to accept of him, on 
his unfeigned repentance. I is ſome pleaſure to him, he however rakiſhly re- 
flects, to obſerve how placable the ladies of his family would bawe been had 


they met with a Lowelace—* MARRIAGE," ſays he, © awith theſe. women, is 


© an-atonement for the worſt we can do to.them: a true dramatich recompence.” 
Elle makes ſeveral other Whimſical, but characteriſtick oblervations, ſame 
of which may ſerve as cautions and warnings to the, ſex, „ eee 
LIX. MiſsHowe, th Clariſſa. Has had a viſit fiom the ]]. Miſe Montague's. 
Their errand. Adviſes her to marry Lovelace. Kealſons for her advice. 
LX. From the ſame. Chides her with ſriendly impatience for not anſwering her 
letter. Re- urges her to marry Lovelace, and inſtantly to put herſelf under 
Lady Betty's protection. ee B98 | 40:38 23 (25 5h 
'LXI. Miſs Howe, to Miſ Montague. In the phrenzy, of her ſopl, writes to her 
to demand news of her beloved friend, ſpirited away, as ſhe apprehends, by 
the Hbaſe arts of the blackeſt of men EO e 
LXII. Lovelace, to:Belford. The ſuffering innocent arreſted and ecnfined. by 
the execrable woman, in a ſham action. He curſes himſelf, aud al! his plots 
and contrivances. Cenjures him to fly»to her, and clear him of chis low, 
this dirty villainy; to ſet her free without conditions; and aſſure her, that he 
will never moleſt her more. Horribly execrates the diabolical women, who 
thought to make themſelves a merit with h:m by this abommable inſult. 
'LXIIT. LXIV. Miſs Montague, o Mis Howe, with the particulais „f all that 
has happened to the lady. — Mr. Lovelace the moit miſerable ct men. Re- 
flections on libertines. : She, her fifter, Lady Betty, Lady Sarah, Lord M. 


and Lovelace himielf, all ſign letters to Miſs Howe, aſſerting his innocence 


of this horrid inſult, and imploring her. continued intereſt in, his and theirifa- 
vour with Clariſſa. ee INS ee N e e ee ee 
LXV. Belford. to Lovelace. Particulars of the vile arreſt. Inſolent viſits of 
rtrhe wicked women to her. Her unexampled, meekneis and patience. Her 
fortitude. He admires it, and prefers. it to theffalſe courage of men af their 
cälals. 5 5 - | -. wt e v2w/Þ 
LXVI. From the ſame. Goes to the officer's houſe. A deſcription of the hor- 


rid priſon-room, and of: the ſuffering lady on. her knees in one corner of it. 


Her great and moving behaviour. Breaks off, and {ends away his, letter, on 
purpoſe to harraſs him by ſuſpenſmGGQG. e e erte e 6 ae 
LXVII. Lowelace; to Belford. Curſes him for his tormenting abruption. 
las iſſa never ſuffered half what, he ſuffers. That ſex made to bear pain. 
Conjures him ta haſten to him the reſt of his ſoul-harrowing intelligence. 
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LXVIII. Belford, to Lovelace. His further proceedings. The lady returns to 
her lodgings at Smith's. Diſtinction between revenge and reſentment in her 
character. Sends her, from the vile women, all her apparel, as Lovelace had 
A : | be e YY 1 
LXIX. From the ſame. Nejoices to find he can feel. Will endeavour from 
; _ to time to add to his remorſe. Inſiſts upon his promiſe not to moleſt the 
lady. | i „ i 13 - 
LXX. From the . Deſcribes her lodgings, and gives a character of the 
people, and of the good widow Lovick. She 1s ſo ill, that they provide ber 
an honeft nurſe, and ſend for Mr. Goddard, a worthy apothecary. Sub- 


ſtance of a letter to Miſs Howe, dictated by the lady, 92 
LXXI. From the ſame. Admitted to the lady's preſence. What paſſed on the 
© occaſion. ' Really believes, that ſhe till loves him. Has a reyerence, and 
even a holy love for her. Aſtoniſhed that Lovelace could hold his purpoſes 
_ againſt ſuch an angel of a woman, Condemns himſelf for not Gly exert · 
ing himſelf to ſave her. 55 5 15 77 
LXXII. From the ſame. Dr. H. called in. Not having a ſingle guinea to give 
him, ſhe accepts of three from Mrs. Lovick on a diamond ring. Her uti. 
ful reaſons for admitting the doctor's viſit. His engaging and gentlemanly 
behaviour. She reſolves to part with ſome of her richeſt apparel. Her rea- 
ſons. 2 ETA] 5 37 
LXXIII. Lowelace, to Belford. Raves at him. For what. Raillies him, with 
his uſual gaiety, on ſeveral paſſages in his letters. Reaſons why Clariſſa's 
heart cannot be broken by what ſhe has ſuffered. Paſſionate girls eaſily ſub- 
dued. Sedate ones hardly ever pardon. He has ſome retrograde motions: yet 
is in earneſt to marry Clariſſa, Gravely concludes, that @ perſon intending to 
marry ſhould never be a rake. His gay refolutions. Renews, however, his 
' promiſes not to moleſt her. A charming encouragement for a man of in- 
trigue, when a woman is known not to lowe her buſbaud. Advantages which 
men have over women, when diſappointed in love. He knows ſhe will per- 
mit him to make her amends, after ſhe has plagued him heartily.  _ 
LXXIV. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Is ſhocked at receiving a letter from her 
written by another hand. Tenderly conſoles her, and inveighs againſt Love- 
| Jace, Re-urges her, however, to marry him. Her mother abſolutely of her 
opinion. Praiſes Mr. Hickman's ſiſter, who, with her lord, had paid her a 
LXXV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Hove. Her condition you mended. In what 
*- particulars. * Her mind begins to ſtrengthen; and ſhe finds herſelf at times 
Muperior to her calamities. In what light ſhe wiſhes her to think of her. 
Deſires her to love her eſtill, but with a weaning love. She is not now what 
ſhe was when they were in/eparavle lovers, Their views muſt now be diffe- 


* 


. . "rent. 
LXXVI. Belford, to Lovelace. A conſuming malady, and a conſuming miſ- 
treſs, as in Belton's caſe, dreadful things to ſtruggle with. Further refiet- 
tions on the life of keeping. The poor man afraid to enter into his own houſe. 
Bel ford undertakes his cauſe. Infizn@ in brutes equivalent to natural affetion 
in men. Story of the ancient Sarmatians, and their ſlaves. Reflects on the 
lives of rakes, and free-livers; and how ready they are in ſickneſs to run away 
from —— another. Picture of a rake on a ſick-bed. Will marry, and deſert 
VJJ%JJ%J%%%%% ER REI ͤ ß n 
LXXVII. From the ſame. The lady parts with ſome of her laces. Inſtances 
of the worthineſs of Dr. H. and Mr. Goddard. He ſeverely reflects upon 
Lovelace. | Etro eto ton. 
LXXVIII. Lovelace, 10 Belford. | Has an interview with Mr. Hickman. On 
hat occaſion, © He endeavours to diſconcert him, by aſſurance and ridicule; 
but finds him to behave with ſpirit. RT TER LOT 9s he SR d WM ee RICE 
LXXIxX. From the ſame. Raillies him on his intentional reformation. A- 
'* ſcribes the lady's. ill health entirely to the arreſt, (in which, he ſays, he had no 
hand) and to her relations cruelty, Makes light of her ſelling her t 
% „ CCC S 5 „ Aan 
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and laces, - Touches upon Belton's caſe. . Diſtinguiſhes between companion + 
_ ſhip and friend/hip. Row he purpoſes: to rid Belton of his Thomaſine and her 
„ cubs. | | CO FLV Bat a apo: 
LXXX. Belſord, to Lovelace. The lady has written to her ſiſter, to obtain a 
- revocation» of her father's malediction. Defends ber pareuts. He pleads 
with the utmoſt earneſtneſs to her for his friend, Her noble anſwer and great 
deportment. | | | DOIN We 
LXXXI. From the ſame. Can hardly forbear proftration to her. [Tenders 
himſelf as her banker. Converſation on this ſubject. Admires her magna - 
nimity. No wonder that a wirtue ſo ſolidly baſed could baffle all his arts. 
Other inſtances of her greatneſs of mind. Mr. Smith and his wife invite 
him, and beg of her to dine with them, it being their wedding-day. Her 
affecting behaviour on the oceaſion. She briefly, and with her uſual noble 
ſimplicity, relates to them the particulars of her life and misfortunes; 
LXXXII. Lovelace, to Belford. Ridicules bim on his addreſs to the lady as her 
banker, and on his aſpirations and proſtrations. Wants to come at letters 


ſhe has written. Puts him upon engaging Mrs. Lovick to bring, this about. 


Weight that proſelytes have with the good people that convert them. Rea- 


| ſons for it. He has hopes Kill of the lady's favour. And why. Never 


_ adored her ſo much as now. Is about to go to a ball at Colonel Ambroſe's. 
Who to be there. Cenſures affection and finery in the dreſs of men; and 
particularly with a view to exalt himſelf, ridicules Belford on this ſubje&&. 
LXXXIII. LXXXIV. LXXXV. LXXXVI. LXXXVII. Sharp letters that 
paſs between Miſs Howe and Arabella Harlowe. | 2 
TLXXXVIII. Mrs. Harlowe, o Mrs. Howe. Sent with copies of the five fore - 
going letters. | | | ne 
LXXXIX. Mrs. Howe, to Mrs. Harlowe. In anſwer.  _ GS 
XC. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Deſires an anſwer to ber former letters for her to 
communicate to Miſs Montague. Further enforces her own and her mather's 


opinion, that ſhe ſhould marry Lovelace; Is obliged by her mother to go to a 


ball at Colonel Ambroſe's. Fervent profeſſions of her friendly love. 


XCI. Clarifa, to Miſs Howe, Her noble reaſons for refuſing Lovelace, pe- 


ſires her to communicate extracts from this letter to the ladies of his family. 
XCII. From the ſame; Begs, for her ſake, that ſhe will forbear treating her 


relations with freedom and aſperity. Endeavours, in her uſual dutiful man- 


ner, to defend their conduct towards her. Preſſes her to make Mr, Hickman 
happy. IT r 


XCIII. Mrs. Norton, to Clariſa. Excuſes her long lence, Her family, who | 


were intending to favour her, incenſed againſt her by means of Miſs Howe's 
warm letters to her ſiſter; 45 55 1 


d _— 
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I. AL ARIS SA, to Mrs. Norton. Is concerned that Miſs Howe mould write 
about her to her friends. Gives her a narrative of all that has befallen 


her ſince her laſt. Her truly Chriſtian frame of mind. Makes reffections 


worthy of herſelf, upon her preſent ſituation, and upon her hopes, with re- 
gard to a happy futurity. 4 PAL; SOAR bl Ws Fn 
II. Copy of Clariſſa humble letter to her ſiſter, imploring the revocation of 
ber father's heavy malediction. | $5 819 Fog 
III. Belford, to Lowelace. Defends the lady from the perverſeneſs he '(Love- 
lace) imputes to her on parting with fome of her apparel. Poor Belton's 
— ſtate both of body and mind. N on 2 friendſhips of 
libertines. Admires the noble ſimplicity, and natural eaſe and dignity of ſtyls, 0 
* the ſacred books, PExpatiates 0 the pragmatical folly of wad, "aa wy 
_ know leaſt, the gre menos 195570 IG BOLEST OT 3 3 3: 0 BOG 
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IV. From the ſame. The lady parts with one of her beſt'ſuits of clo*ths. Fr 
fections upon ſuch purchaſers as take advantage of the neceſſities of their felloaw- 
creatures. Self an odious devil. A. viſible alteration in the lady for the 
'" worſe, She gives him all Mt. Lovelace's letters. He (Belford) takes this: 
© opportunity to plead for him, Mr. Hickman comes to viſit her. 
V. From the ſame. Breakfaſts next morning with the lady and Mr. Hickman. 
His advantageous opinion of that gentleman. Cenſures the conceited pride 
and narrow-mindedneſs of rakes and libeitines. Tender and affecting part-- 
ing between Mr. Hickman and the lady. Obſervations in praiſe of intellec- 
tual friendſhip. 3 25 . ee eee ee | | 
VI. Miſs Howe, to Clariſſa. Has no notion of coldneſs in friendſhip. Is not 
a a daughter of thoſe whom ſhe ſo freely treats. Delays: giving the deſired ne- 
gative to the ſolicitation of the ladies of Lovelace's family. And why. 
Has been exceedingly fluttered by the appearance of Lovelace at the ball given 
by Colonel Ambroſe. What paſſed on that occaſion. Her mother, and al 
the ladies of their ſelect acquaintance, of opinion that the ſhould accept of, 
VII. Cariſſa. In anſaver. Chides her for ſaſpending the decifive negative. 
Were ſhe ſure ſhe ſhould live many years, ſbe would not have Mr. Lovelace. 
Cenſures of the world to he but of ſecond regard with any body. Method as 
to devotion and exerciſe the was in when fo cruelly arrefted. be 
VIII. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Deſigned to be communicated to Mr. Love- 
' lace's relations. | | | | —9 —5— 
IX. X. Lovelace, to Belford. Fo letters entirely charaReriſtick, yet inter- 
mingled with leſſons and obſervations not unworthy: of a better character. 
He has great hopes from Miſs Howe's mediation in his favour. Picture of 
two rakes turned hermits, in their penitentials, 5 ee eee 
XI. Miſs Howe, to Clariſa. She now grratly approves of her rejection of. 
Lovelace. Admires the noble example ſhe has given her ſex of a paſſion con- 
quered. Is ſorry the wrote to Arabella: but cannot imitate her in her ſelf-ac- 
cuſations, and acquittals of others, who are alt in fault. Her notions of a 
huſband's prerogative, Hopes ſhe is employing herſelf in penning down the 
particulars of her tragical ſtory. Ves to be made of ib to the advantage of her 
ſex. Her mother earneſt about it IL = | 
XII. Miß Hoabe, to Miſſes Montague. With Clariſſa's letter, No. VIII. Her 
' own ſentiments of the villainous treatment her beloved friend has met with 
from their kinſman, Prays for vengeance upon him, if ſhe do not recover. 
XIII. -Mrs. Norton, to Clarifa. Acquaints her with ſome of their movements 
at Harlowe Place. Almoſt wiſhes ſhe: would marry the wicked man, And 
why. Uſeful reflefions on what has befallen a young lady ſo uniwerſally be- 
loved. Muſt try to move her mother in her favour. But by what means, 
will not tell her, unleſs ſhe ſucceed, | 
XIV. Mrs. Norton, to Mrs. Harloawe. 
XV. Mrs. Harlowe's affecting anſwer. | | N 
XVI. Clariſſa, to Mrs. Morton. Earneſtly begs, for reaſons equally generous and 
 dutiful, that ſhe may be left to her own way of working with her relations | 
Has received her ſiſter's anſwer to her letter, No. II. She tries to find an ex- 
euſe for the ſeverity of it, though greatly affected by it. Other affecting and 
duVttiful reflections. 15 e 
XVII. Her fifter's cruel letter, mentioned in the preceding. 1 
XVIII. Clariſa, to Miſs Howe. ls pleaſed that ſhe now at laſt approves of her 
rejecting Lovelace. Deſires her to be comforted as to her. Premiſes, that 
ſhe will not run away from life. Hopes ſhe has already got above the ſhock 
given her by the ill. treatment ſbe bas met with from Lovelace. Has had an 
eſcape, rather than a loſs. Impoſſible, were it not for the outrage, that ſhe 
could have been happy with him. And why, Sets, in the moſt affecting, 
the moſt dutiful and generous lights, the grief of her father, mother, and 
© other relations, on her account, Has begun the particulars of her tragieal 
ſtory; but would fain avoid proceeding with it. And why. Opens One” 
EDT ITO in: ee e e 
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gn to make Mr. Belford her executor, and gives her reaſons for it. Her fas. 
ther having withdrawn his malediction, ſhe has now only à laſt bleſſing to 
ſupplicate for. 7 r Wi el wok 1d RES 
XIX. Clarifſa, to her fifter. Beſeeching her, in the moſt humble and earneſt 
manner, to procure her a laſt bleſſing, CE TED NEW $a. 
XX. Mrs, Norton, to Clariſſa. Mr. Brand to be ſent up to enquire after her. 
way of life, and health. His pedantick character. Believes they will with- 
hold any favour, till they hear his report. Doubis:not that matters will ſoon | 
take a happy turn. | | | , 
XXI. Clariſſa, in anſwer, The grace ſhe aſks for is only a bleſſing to die with; 
not to live with. Their favour, if they deſign her any, may come too late. 
Doubts her mother can do nothing for her of herſelf. A ſtrong confederacy 
againſt a poor girl, their daughter, ſiſter, niece. Her brother e got it re- 
xewved before be went to Edinburgh. * He needed not,” ſays ſhe; * his work 
is done, and more than done.“ „ ES * 
XXII. Lovelace, to Belford. Ts mortified at receiving the letters of rejection. 
Charlotte writes to the lady in his favoar, in the name of all the family. Every- 
body approves of what ſhe has written; and he has great hopes from it. 
XXIII. Copy of Mifs Montague's leiter to Clariſſa; beſeeching her, in the names 
of all their noble family, to receive Lovelace to favour. SEV, 
XXIV. Belford, to Lovelace. Propoſes to put Belton's ſiſter into poſſeſſion of 
Belton's houſe for him. The lady vifibly altered for the worſe. Again inſiſts, 
upon his promiſe not to moleſt her. | | 
XXV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Montague. In anſwer to hers, No, XXIII. 9 2 
XXVI. Beljord, to Lovelace. Has juſt now received a letter from the lady, which 
he incloſes, requeſting extracts from the letters written to him by Mr. Love- 
lace within a particular period. The reaſons which determine him to oblige 
A 5 | | | | 3 
XXVII. Belferd, to Clariſſa. With the requeſted extracts; and a plea in his 
friend's favour. 7 1 „ 
XXVIII. Clariſſa, to Belſord. Thanks him for his communications. Requeſts 
that he will be her executor; and gives her reaſons for her choice of him for 
that ſolemn office. | Pl Es 
XXIX. Belford, to Clarifa. His chearful acceptance of the truſt. _ | 
XXX. Belford, to Lovelace. Brief account of the extracts delivered in to the 
lady. Tells him of her appointing him her executor. The melancholy plea- 
ſure he ſhall have in the peruſal of her papers. Much more lively and affett- 
ing, ſays he, © muſt be the flile of thoſe who write in the height uf a preſent 
« diſtreſs, than the dry, narrative, ununimated flile of a perjun relating diſi- 
© culties ſurmounted, can be. | wy 
XXXI. Arabella, to Clariſſa. In anſwer to her letter, No. XIX. requeſting a 
laſt bleſſing. 16 | ; g at” 
XXXII. Clariſſa, to her mother, Written in the fervor of her ſpirit, yet with 
the deepeſt humility, and on her knees, imploring her bleſſing, and her fa- 
ther's, as what will ſprinkle comfort through her laſt hours. | 
XXXIII. Miſs Montague, to Clarifſa. In reply to hers, No. XXV. All theirfa- 
mily love and admire her. Their kinſman has not one friend among them. 
Beſeech her to oblige them with the acceptance of an annuity, and the firſt 
payment now ſent her, at leaſt till ſhe can be put in poſſeſhon of her own eſtate. 
This letter ſigned by Lord M. Lady Sarah, Lady Betty, and her ſiſter and ſelf. 
XXXIV. Lovelace, to Belford. Raves againſt the lady for rejecting him; yet 
-  adores her the more for it. Has one half of the houſe to himſelf, and that 
the beſt; having forbidden Lord M. and the ladies, to ſee him, in return, for 
their forbidding him to ſee them. Incenſed againſt Bel ford for the extracts he 
has promiſed from his letters. Is piqued to death at her proud refuſal of him. 
Curies the vile women, and their potions. But for theſe latter, the majeſty of 
ber virtue, he ſays, would have ſaved ber, as it did once before. a 
XXXV. From the ſame. He thall ot, he tells him, be her executor, Nobody 
mall be any-thing to her but himſelf. What a reprobation of aman, who was 
1, ence ſo dear to her! Further inflances of his raving impatience, _ 
75 XXXVI. Lovelace, 
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XXXVI., Lovelace, to Clariſſa. A letter full of penitence, promiſes, praiſes, 
and admiration of her virtue. Has no hopes of eſcaping perdition but by her 
_- precepts and example. All he begs for the preſent is, a few lines to encourage 
him to hope for forgiveneſs, if he can juſtify his vows by his future conduct. 
XXXVII. Clarifa, to Lord M. and the ladies of his houſe. Thankfully declines 
accepting of their offered bounty: Pleads for their being reconciled to their 
 kinſman, for reaſons reſpecting her own peace. Hopes that they may be en- 
abled to rejoice in the effects of his reformation, many years after Ihe is laid 
low, and forgotten. | NES | | 
XXXVIII. Belford, to Lovelace. . Brief account of his expelling Thomaſine, 
her ſons, and her gallant. Further reflectious on keeping. A ſtate not cal- 
culated for a ſick- bed. Gives a ſhort journal of what had paſſed relating to 
the lady ſince his laſt. Mr. Brand enquires after her character and behaviour 
of Mrs. Smith. His ſtarchedneſs, conceit, and pedantry. * - FY 
XXXIX. From the ſame. Further particulars relating to the lady. Power left 
her by her grandfather's will. 3 5 a 
XL. Clariſſa, to Lovelace. In anſwer to his letter, No. XXXVI. 
XLI. Her uncle Harlowe's cruel letter, in anſwer to hers to her mother, No. XXXII. 
Meditation ſtitched to it with black filk. 
XLII. Clariſſa, to ber uncle Harlowe. In reply. | | | 
XLIII. Miſs Howe, from the Ile of Wight. In anſwer to hers, No. XVIII. Ap- 
proves not of her choice of Belford for her executor; yet thinks ſhe cannot 
+. appoint for that office any of her own family. Hopes the will live many years. 
XLIV. Clariſſa, to Miſs Howe. Sends her a large packet of letters; hut (for 
her relations ſake) not all ſhe has received. Muſt now abide by the choice 
of Mr. Belford for her executor; but further refers to the papers ſhe ſends her, 
for her juſtification on this head. | | STEIN, 
XLV. Antony Harloave, to Clariſſa. A letter more taunting and reproachful than 
that of her other uncle. To what owing. 3X | 
XLVI. Clariſſa, in anfwer. Wiſnes that the circumſtances of her caſe had been 
enquired into. Concludes with a ſolemn and pathetick prayer for the happi- 
_ neſs of the whole family. WL ENT | ry 
XLVII. Mrs. Norton, to Clariſſa. Her friends, through Brand's reports, as ſhe 
imagines, intent upon her going to the Plantations, Wiſhes her to diſcourage 
- Improper viſitors. Difficult ſituations the teſts of prudence as well as virtue. 
Dr. Lewen's ſolicitude for her welfare. Her couſin Morden arrived in Eng- 
land. Further pious conſolations. „ eee oi en e 
XLVIII. Clarifa, in anſwer. ' Sends her a packet of papers, which, for her re- 
| {ations ſake, the cannot communicate to Miſs Howe. From theſe ſhe will col- 
| left a good deal of her ſtory. Defends, yet gently blames her mother. Afraid 
that her couſin Morden will be ſet againſt her; or, what is worſe, that he will 
_ to avenge her. Her affecting concluſion on her Norton's divine conſo- 
ü enge 7 25 | FLIES 
XLIX. Lowelace, to Belford, Is very ill. The lady, if he die, will repent her 
refuſal of him. One of the greateſt felicities that can befal a woman, what. 
Extremelyill. His ludicrous behaviour on awaking, and finding a clergyman 
and his friends praying for him by his bed-fide. | 4 x. 
L. Belford, to Lovelace. Concerned at his illneſs. Wiſhes that he had died 
before laſt April. The lady, he tells him, generouſly pities him; and prays 
that he may meet with the mercy he has not ſhewn. | 
LI. Lowelace, to Belford. In raptures on her goodneſs to him. His deep re- 
grets for his treatment of her. Bleſſes ger. Kh 
LII. Belford; to Lovelace. Congratulates him on his amendment. The lady's 
exalted charity to him. Her ſtory a fine ſubje& for tragedy, Compares with 
it, and cenfures, the play of the Fair Penitent. | She is very 111; the worſe for 
ſiome new inttances of the implacableneſs of her relations. A meditation on 
7 e Poor Belton, he tells him, is at death's door; and deſirous to 
GAL LEIRGT: 31:17 & fi i N Ant 24 | J. i e | : 14. 
LIII. Belford, to Clariga., Acquaints her with the obligation he is under to go 
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to Belton, and (leſt ſhe ſhould be ſur 
- ſignified in the next letter) to viſit her. . 
LIV. Lovelace, to Belſord. Reſolves to throw himſelf at the lady's feet. Lord 
M. of opinion, that ſhe ought to admit of one interview. | 
LV. From the ſame. Arrived in London, he finds the lady gone abroad. Su- 
ſpe&s Belford. His unaccquntable freaks at Smith's. His motives for be- 
having ſo Judicroutly there. The vile Sally Martin entertains him with her 
mimickry of the divine lady. | | 
LVI. From the ſame, His frightful dream. How affected by it. Sleeping or 


waking, his Clariſſa always preſent with him. Hears ſhe is returned to her 
lodgings. Is haſtening to her, | 


prized) with Lovelace's reſolution (as 


LVII. From the ſame. Diſappointed again. Is affected by Mrs. Lovick's ex- 
poſtulations. Is ſhewn a meditation oz being hunted after by the enemy of ber 


ſoul, as it is entitled. His light comments upon it. Leaves word that he re- 
ſolves to ſee her. Makes ſeveral other efforts for that purpoſe. FEY 
LVIII. Belford, to Lovelace. Reproaches him that he has not kept his honour 
with him. Inveighs againſt, and ſeverely cenſures him for his light behaviour 
at Smith's, Belton's terrors and deſpondency. Mowbray's impenetrable 
behaviour. | | 
LIX. Belford, Io Lovelace, Mowbray's impatience to run from a dying Belton 
to a too lively Lovelace. Mowbray abuſes Mr. Belton's ſervant in the language 
of a rake of the common claſs. Reflection on the brevity of life. ; 
LX. Lowelace, to Belford, Receives a letter from Clariſſa, written by way of 
allegory, to induce him to forbear hunting after her. Copy of it. He takes 
it im a literal ſenſe. Exults upon it. Will now haſten down to Lord M. and 
receive the gratulations of all his family on her returning favour. Gives an 
interpretation of his frightful dream to his own liking. 791 38 
LXI. LXII. From the ſame. Pities Belton. Rakiſhly defends him on the iſſue 
of a duel, which now adds to the poor man's terrors. His opinion of death, 
and the fear of it. Reflections on the conduct of play-writers with. regard 10 
' ſervants. He cannot account for the turn his Clariſſa has taken in his favour, 
Hints at one hopeful cauſe of it, Now matrimony ſeems to be in his power, he 
has forxe retrograde motions. Ts | OTA AX 
LXIII. Belford, to Lovelace. Continuation of his narrative of Belton's laſt ill- 
neſs and impatience. The poor man abuſes the gentlemen of the faculty. 
Belford cenſures ſome of them for their greedineſs after fees. Belton dies. 
Serious reflections on the occaſion. 


LXIV. Lowelace, to Belford. Hopes Belton is happy: and why. He is ſetting 


out for Berks. | | 
LXV. Belfird, to Lovelace. Attends the lady, She is extremely ill, and re- 
ceives the ſacrament. Complains of the harraſſes his friend had given her. 
T wo different perſons (from her relations, he 1 enquire after her. 
Her affecting addreſs to the doctor, apothecary, and himſe f. Diſpoſes of ſome 
more of her apparel, for a very alſecting purpoſe. | d $Id 
LXVI. Dr. Lewen, to Flare | 
_ proſecute Lovelace for his life. ; 
LXVII. Her pathetick and noble anſwer. 7 85 
LXVIII. Mijs Arabella Harlowe, to Clariſſa. Propoſes, in a moſt taunting and 
cruel manner, the proſecution of Lovelace; or, if not, her going to Penn - 
ſylvania. | | FI SM TS e 3 
LXIX Clariſſa's affeting anſwer. WRT eh ET 
LXX. LXXI. Mrs. Norton, to Clariffa. Her uncle's cruel letter to what owing, 
Colonel Morden reſolved on a vilit to Lovelace. Mrs. Hervey, in a private 
converſation with her, accounts for, yet blames, the cruelty of the family, Miſs 
Dolly Hervey wiſhes to attend her. eee e eee e 4 
LXXII. Clarija, in anſwer. Thinks ſhe has been treated with great rigout by 
her relations. Expreſſes more warmth than uſual on this ſubjeft, Vet ſoon 
checks herſelf. Grieves that Colonel Morden reſolves on a viſit to Lovelace, 
\ + Touches upon her ſiſter's taunting letter, Requeſts Mrs. Norton's prayers 
for patience and reſignation, © © © 


Writes on his pillow, to prevail upon her to 
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TXX1T. Miſs Hoave, to Clariſſa. Approves now of her appointment of Belford 


for an executcr, Admires her greatneſs of mind in deſpiſing Lovelace. Ewery. 
'* body' ſhe is with, taken avith Hickman. Vet ſhe cannot help wantoning with 
the power his obſequious love gives her over him. | 
LXXIV. LXXV. Clariſſa, to Mifs Howe, Inſtructive leſſons and obſervations 
on her treatment of Hickman.—Acquaints her with all that has happened 
ſince her laſt. Fears that her allegorical letter is not ſtrictly right, Is forced 
by illneſs to break off, Reſumes, Wiſhes her married. 
LXXVI. Mr. Wyerley, to Clariſſa. A generous renewal of his addreſs to her 
now in her calamity; and a tender of his beſt ſervices, ; 
LXXVII. Her open, kind, and inflruftive anſwer. 5 | 
XXVIII. Lowelace, to Belford. Uyeaſy, on a fuſpicion that her letter to him 
was a ſtratagem only. What he will do, if he find it fo. 8 
LXXIxX. Belford, to Lovelace. Brief account of his proceedings in Belton's 
affairs. The lady extremely ill, Thought to be near her end. Has a low. 
| ſpirited day. Recovers her ſpirits; and thinks herſelf above this world. She 
beſpeaks her coffin. Confeſſes that her letter to Lovelace was allegorical 
only. The light in which Belford beholds her. 
LXXX. From the ſame. An affecting converſation that paſſed between the lady 
and Dr. H. She talks of death, he ſays, and prepares for it, as if it were an 
occurrence as familiar to her, as dreſſing and undreſſing. Worthy behaviour 
of the doctor. She makes obſervations on the vanity of life, on the wiſdom 
of an early preparation for death, and on the laſt behaviour of Belton. | 
LXXXI. LXXXII. LXXXIII. Lowelace, to Belſord. Particulars of what 
_ paſſed between himſelf, Colonel Morden, Lord M. and Mowbray, on the 
viſit made him by the colonel. Propoſes Belford to Miſs Charlotte Mon- 
tague, by way of raillery, for an huſband. —He incloſes Brand's letter, which 
mitrepreſents (from credulity and officioufneſs, rather than from ill-will) the 
lady's conduct. | Is . | | 
LXXXIV. Belford, io Lovelace. Expatiates on the baſeneſs of deluding young 


| creatures, whoſe confidence has been obtained by oaths, vows, promiſes. 
| 
| 
| 
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£wil of cenſoriauſmeſs. People deemed good too much addictedito it. Deſires 
to know what he means by his ridicule with regard to his charming couſin. 
LXXXV. From the ſame. A prof er teſt of the purity of writing. The lady 
14 gagain makes excules for her allegorical letter. Her calm behaviour, and ge- 
TY nerous and uſeful reffections, on his communicating to her Brand's miſrepre- 
1 ſentations of her conduct. 8 334 *.. HIVE 
LXXXVI. Colonel Morden, to Clariſa. Offers his aſſiſtance and ſervice to make 
the beſt of what has happened. Adviſes her to marry Lovelace, as the only 
means to bring about a general reconciliation. Has no doubt of his reſolu- 
tion to do her juſtice, . Defires to know if e has. ORE OO ATION. 
LXXXVII. Ciariſſa. In anſwer. e 8 | 
LXXXVIII. Lovelace, to Belford. His reaſonings and ravings on finding the 
lady's letter to him only an allegorical one. In the midſt of theſe, the natural 
gaiety of his heart runs him into ridicule on Belford. His ludicrous image 
drawn from a monument in Weſtminſter Abbey. Reſumes his ſerious diſ- 
oſition. If the worſt happen, ((e Lord of Heaven and earth, ſays 
| be © avert that worſi !) he bids him only write, that he adviſes him to take a 
trip to Paris. And that will ſtab him to the heart. © N 
LXXXIX. Relford, to Lovelace. The lady's coffin brought up ſtairs. He is 
extremely hocked,and diſcompoſed at it, Her intrepidity. 'Great minds, be 
obſerves, cannol avoid doing uncommon things. Reflection on the curioſity of 
women. | | | OTIS Ls BETTY 
XC. From ihe ſame. ,, 
placed in her bed: eh 
behaviour. 2 | 8 9 88 | {OED TS LEP : 
| XCT. 2 ſame. Aſtonrihed at his levity in the abbey- inſtanee. The lady 
extremely il. e STEPS: En gp ide: er 
XCII. Lovelace, to Belford. All he has done to the lady, 4 jeſt to die for; ſince 
her triumph has ever been greater chan her ſufferings. He will make over — 


Deſcription of the .coffin, and devices on the lid. It is 
amber. His ſerious application to Lovelace on her great 
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his poſſeſſions. and all bis reverſions to the doctor if he will but prolong her 
lite for one twelvemonth. How, but for ber calamities, could her equanimity 
blaze out as it does! He could now love her with an intellectual flame. He 
cannot bear to think, that the laſt time ſhe fo triumphantly left him, ſhould 
be the laſt. His conſcience, he ſays, tears him. He is ſick of the remem- 
brance of his vile plotrs. . LS Ta 
XCIHI. Belford, to Lovelace. The lady alive, ſerene 
ſerene for having finiſhed, ſigned, and ſealed her lak 
for reaſons of filial duty. „ 2 HRP 
XCIV.. Miſs Howe, 10 Clatiſa. Pathetically laments the illneſs of her own 
mother, and of her dear friend. .Now all her perineſſes to the former, ſhe 
| ſays, fly in her Jace. She lays down her pen; and reſumes it, to tell her, with 
great joy, that her mother is better. She has had a viſit from her couſin 
- Morden. What paſſed in it, 15 | „ agg oh 
XCV. From the ſame. Diſpleaſed with the colonel for thinking too freely of 
the ſex, Never knew a man that had a ſlight notion of the virtue of women 
in general, who deſerved to be valued for his morals. Why women muſt be 
either more or leſs virtuous than men. Uſeful hints to young ladies. Is out of 
humour with Mr. Hickman. Reſolves to ſee her ſoon in town. _ | 
XCVI, Belford, to Lowelace, The lady writes and reads upon her cofhn as 
upon a deſk, The doctor reſolves to write to her father. Her intenſe, yet 
_ chearful devotion. * _ e | | 
XCVII, Clarifa, to Miſs Howe. A letter full of pious reflections, and good 
advice, both general and particular; and breathing the true Chriſtian ſpirit of 
charity, forgiveneſs, patience, and reſignation. A juſt reflection, to her dear 
friend, upon the mortifying nature of pride. e 


„ and calm. The more 
will; deferred till now, 
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I. M* S. Norton, to Clariſſa: Her account of an intereſting converſation at 


Harlowe Place between the family and Colonel Morden; and of. another 
between her mother and ſelf. The colonel incenſed _— them all. Her 
advice concerning Belford, and other matters. Miſs Howe has obtained 


leave, ſhe hears, to viſit her. Praiſes Mr. Hickman, Gently cenſures Miſs 


Honve on his account. Her truly maternal and pious comfortings. 
II. Belford, to Lovelace. Thelady's fight begins to fail her. She blefſes God 
for the ſerenity ſhe enjoys. It is what, ſhe ſays, ſhe had prayed for. What a 
. bleſſing, ſo near to hen diſſolution, to have her prayers anſwered! Gives par- 
ticular directions to him about her papers, about her laſt will, and apparel. 
Comforts the women and him on their concern for her. Another letter brought 
her from Colonel Morden. The ſubſtance of it. Belford writes to haſten up 
the colonel. Dr. H. has alſo written to her father; and Brand to Mr. John 
HFarlowe a letter recanting his officious one. 5 as 
III. Dr. H. to Fames . e ſenior, Eſq. 3: 8 
IV. Copy of Mr. Belſord's letter io Colonel Morden, to haſten him up. 3% 
V. Lovelace, to Be{ford. He feels the torments of the damned, in the remorſe 
that wrings his heart, on looking back on his paſt actions by this lady. Gives 
him what he calls a faint picture of his horrible uneaſineſs, riding up and down, 


i expecting the return of his ſervant as ſoon as he had diſpatched him. Woe be 


to the man who brings him the fatal news | e . 

VI. Belford, to Lovelace. Further particulars of the lady's pious and exem- 
x ary behaviour. She rejoices in the gradual death afforded her. Her thank 

ful acknowledgments to Mr. Belfcrd, Mrs. Smith, and Mrs. Lovick, for 

their kindneſs to her. Her edifying addreſs to Mr. Belford. | 


VII. Clariſa,. to-Mrs. Norton. In anſwer to hers, No. I. Afflicted only for 


ber friends. Deſires not now to ſre her couſin Morden, nor even herſelf, or 
Mliſs Howe. God «will have ub ma. ſhe ſays, in the hearts of thoſe ayhom 
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be ſanfifies. Advice to Miſs Howe. To Mr. Hickman. Bleſſes all her re. 
lations and friends. | | | 1 

VIII. Lovelace, to Belford. A letter of deep diſtreſs, remorſe, and impatience, 
Yet would he fain lighten his own guilt by reflections on the cruelty of her 


relations. | 5 
IX. Belford, to Lovelace. The lady is diſappointed at the doctor's telling her 


that ſhe may yet live two or three days. Death from grief the floweſt of deaths. 
Her ſolemn forgiveneſs: of Lovelace, and prayer for him. Owns, that once 


' fhe could haus loved him. Her generous concern for his future happineſs. 


Belford's good reſolutions. 


X. My. Brand, to Mr. John Walton. In excuſe of his credulity, and of 
XI. Mr. Brand, to John Harlowe, 205. the miſreports founded upon it. 
XII. Lovelace, to Belford. Bleſſes him for ſending him word the lady is better. 
Fer charity towards him cuts him to the heart. He cannot bear it. His ve- 
hement ſelf-reproaches. Curſes his contriving genius; and his diſbelief, that 
there could be ſuch virtue in woman. The world never ſaw ſuch an huſband as 
he will make, if ſhe recover, and will be his. 


XIII. Belford, 10 Lovelace. The lady's hows frame. The approaches of- 


death how ſupportable to her: and why. She has no reaſon, ſhe ſays, to grieve 
for any-thing but the ſorrow ſhe has given to her friends. NN 
XIV. Lowelace, to Belford. Never prayed in his life, put all the years of it 
together, as he has done for this fortnight paſt. Has repented of all his baſe- 
nels: And will nothing do? Conjures him to ſend him good newsin his next, 
as he would not be anſwerable for conſequences. | 
XV. Belford, to Lovelace. Solemn leave taken of her by the doctor and apo- 
thecary; who tell her ſhe will hardly fee the next night. The pleaſure with 
which ſhe receives the intimation. * How unlike poor Belton's behaviour hers 
A letter from Miſs Howe. Copy of it. She cannot ſee to read it. Her ex- 
alted expreſſions on hearing it read. Tries to write an anſwer to it; but can- 
not. Dictates to Mrs. Lovick. Writes the ſubſcriptive part herſelf on her 
knees. Colonel Morden arrived in town. | ; 


XVI. From the ſame. What paſſes on Colonel Morden's viſit to his couſin; 


+ She enjoins the colonel not to avenge her. 


5 XVII. From the ſame. Her ſilent devotion. Strong ſymptoms of her approach- 
ing diſſolution. Comforts her couſin and him. Wiſhes ſhe had had her pa- 


rents laſt bleſſing: but God, ſhe ſays, wwould not let ber depend for comfort on 
any but himſelf. Repeats her requeſt to the colonel, that he will ot ſeek to 
" avenge ber wrongs; and to Belford, that he will endeavour to heal all 
: breaches. | : | 4 | 
XVIII. From the ſame. The colonel writes to Mr. John Harlowe, that they 
may now ſpare themſelves the trouble of debating about a reconciliation. The 


lady takes from her boſom a miniature picture of Miſs Howe, to be given to 
Mr. Hickman after her deceaſe. Her affecting addreſs to it, on parting with it. 
XIX. Belford, to Mowbray. Deſires him and Tourville to throw themſelves 


in the way of Lovelace, in order to prevent him doing either miſchief to 


_ himſelf or others, on the receipt of the fatal news which he ſhall probably 
ſend him in an hour or two. CN? | 


— XX. Lovelace, to Belford. A letter filled wich rage, curſes, and alternate de · 


ſpair and hope. $a | | | 8 
XXI. Belford, to Lovelace. With the fatal hint, that he may take a tour to Pa- 


ris, or wherever elſe his deſtiny ſhall lead him. | 3 
XXII. Mdwhbray, to Belford. With the particulars, in his libertine manner, 


of Lovelace's behaviour on his receiving the fatal 'breviate, and of the diſ- 


tracted way he is in. | CE re 
XXIII. Belford, to Lovelace. Particulars of Clariffa's truly Chriſtian beha- 


viour in her laſt hours. A ſhort ſketch of her character. 11 
XXIV. From the ſame. The three next following letters brought by a ſervant 
in livery, directed to the departed c 8 
XXV. From Mrs. Norton. With the news of a general reconciliation, upon her 
- own conditions, * SS 


' XXVI, From 


ConTeENTS: © 1305 
XXVI. Fraps Miſs Arabella, In which ſhe aſſures her of all their returning 
* : 8775 | 


love and favour, „„ 4 
XXVII. From Mr. Jobn Harlowe. Regretting that things have been carried 
ſo far; and deſiring her to excuſe his part in what had paſſſe. 
XXVIII. Belford, to Lovelace. His executorial proceedings. Eleven poſthu- 
mous letters of the lady, Copy of one of them written to himſelf, Tells 
Lovelace of one written to him, in purſuance of her promiſe in her allego- 
rical letter. (See No. XI. of Vol. VII.) Other executorial proceedipgs. 
The colonel's letter to James Harlowe, ſignifying Clariſſa's requeſt to be hu- 
ried at the feet of her grandfather, | 5 1 
XXIX. From the ſame. Mrs. Norton arrives. Her ſurprize and ap to find 


her beloved young lady departed. The poſthumous letters calculated to give 
comfort, and not to reproach. 5 VVV „ 
XXX. XXXI. XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIV. Copies of Clariſſa's poſthumous 1 
+ letters to her father, mother, brother, ſiſter, and uncle. : FP . 
| 8 of her letter to her aunt Herwey, concluding with advice to her couſin 1 
Dolly. | | By | 


Subſtance of her letter to Miſs Howe, with advice in favour of Mr, Hickman. 
XXXV. Belford, to Lovelace. The wretched Sinclair breaks her leg, and diſ- 
patches Sally Martin to beg a viſit from him, and that he will procùre for 
her the lady's forgiveneſs, Sally's remorſe for the treatment ſhe gave her at 
Rowland's. Acknowledges the lady's ruin to be in a great meaſure owing to 
their inſtigations. | | 1 n | 
'/  XXXVI. From the ſame. Miſs Howe's diſtreſs an receiving the fatal news, 
and the poſthumous letters directed to her. Copy of James Harlowe's an- 
| ſwer to Colonel Morden's letter, in which he relates the unſpeakable diftreſs 
of the family; endeavours to exculpate himſelf; deſires the body may be ſent 
down to Harlowe Place; and that the colonel will favour them with his com- 


pany. | at 
XXXVII Belford, to Lovelace, The corpſe ſent down, attended by the, co- 
lonel and Mrs. Norton. . 1 Tas 3 
XXXVIII. Mowbray, to Belford. An account of Lovelace's delirious unma- 
nageableneſs, and extravagant deſign, had they not all interpoſed. They 
have got Lord M. to him. He endeavours to juſtify Lovelace by rakiſh prin- 
ciples, and by a true ſtory of a villainy which he thinks greater than that of 
Lovelace by Clariſſa. = 1 | q 5 BY 
XXXIX. Lovelace, to Belford. Written in the height of his delirium, The 3 
whole world, he ſays, is but one great bedlam, Every-one in it mad but * 
himſelf. 8 | | | 
XL. Belford, to Mogwbray. Deſires that Lovelace, on his recovery, may be KS 
| prevailed upon to go abroad; and why, Exhorts him and Tourville to reform, - 10 


as he is reſolved to do. 7 ET LT." 4 OE 
XLI. Belford, to Lovelace. Deſcribing the terrible impatience, deſpondehgys. ' 
and death of the wretched Sinclair. | | a „ 
As the bad houſe is often mentioned in this wark, without any other ſtigma, tbans 1 
. what ariſes from the wicked principles and actions occaſionally given of the - u 
cuoretches who inhabit it; Mr. Belford here enters into the ſecret retirements 7. 
theſe creatures, and expoſes them in the appearances they are ſuppoſed io maker, 
before they are tricked out to enſuare weak and inconfiderate minds. 14 
XLII. Colonel Morden, to Mr. Belford. With an account of his arrival at 1 
Harlowe Place before the body. The dreadful diſtreſs of the whole family in . 
expectation of it's coming. The deep remorſe of James and Arabella Har- 
lowe. Mutual recriminations on recollecting the numerous inſtances of their _ 
inexorable cruelty, Mrs. Norton ſo ill, he was forced to leave her at St. Al. 
ban's. He dates again to give a further account of their diſtreſs on the a- 
rival of the herſe. Solemn reſpe& paid to her memory by .crowds of people. __ 
XLUII. From the ſame, Further intereſting. accounts of what paſſed among 
the Harlowes, Miſs Howe expected to ſee, for the laſt time, her beloved: | 
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tender waey and chatacteriſtick beh pr. 

XLV. From the ſane.” Mrs. wan 68. Ainende#3 in $irits. To what 
owing. Further recximination 80 the unDappy parents. "They attempt to 

| , fee the. corpſe; but ener. . ever avilfut hard- beartedneſs, the coll nel 

a aſks, beanure ſevere 1 n dub t ney of the lady' 8 poſthumous letter to 

1 Mrs. Norton. . 

XLVI. From the ſame. Abd of "th funeral ſolemnity. Heads of the 

I culogium. The univerſal juſtite done fo the lady's great and g good qualities, 

| Other affectin particulats: N 

XVII. Belford, te Colonel Morden Compliments him on his pathetick narra- 

| | tives. Further account of his exe utorla proceeamgs.” "5 | | 

| | os Harloave, to Beltord. | 


XLIX ords' 1 er. | 
T6 rene NAY as wat: as In the + body of 


The lady's LAK WII. ) 
"It, 4 4 2 ſereral inſtru&ive hints; and diſplays, in an exemplary manner, 


FO OP ae 42% bh * e colonel receives her. Het 
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"i Sing ſpirit, her piety, her Charity, her gratitude, and other Chriſtian 
| deri Virtues. | + 
: L: 2 ee Morden, Mr. Belſord. The will read. What paſſed on the o- 
:*cafion 


| . Belford, to Lid 175 Apprehends a einditive cebatinenr from the colonel. 

"WES ri "Defires that'Mr. Lovelace may be prevailed on to take a tour. | 
| EY II. Miſs Montague. ' In anſwer | 
1 Summary account 5 roceedings rating to ine execution of the lady's will, and 
| Ko: | oY . ther, dern ubſtance of a letter from Mr. Bel ford to Mr. Hickman; of 

EE ts ot Mr, Hiekman' der and of a letter from Miſs Howe to Mr. Belford. 

The. 1209 s poſthumous 1 letter. to Mr. Lovelace. 

ML 'Lowelace, tt; elf , Deſcribing his delirium as dawning, into ſenſe and 
recollection. Allis e ence and horror with him, he ſays, A deſcription 
book his miſery at it's height. | 
5 LIV. Frum the ſame. Revokes his laſt letter, as a ane of it. Vet breaks 
5 * : znto fits and ſtarts, und is ready to go back again. Why, he aſks, did his mo- 
xt wn % biber bring him up to know no controul 2 His heart ſickens at the recollection of 

en b Was. Dreads the return of his malady. Makes an effort to for- 
Il... 
IV, „From the ſame. Is preparing t to 3 the kingdom. His reute. "Seaſon, 
” able warpings, though delivered in a ludicrous manner, on Bel ford s reſolu- 
. TS jon to reform. Complains that he has been ſtrangely kept in the dark of 
8 Demands a copy of the lady's will. 
LVI. Belford, to Lovelace. Juſtice likely to overtake his inſtrument Tomlin- 
Jan. On what occaſion. The wretched man's remorſe on the lady's account. 
" Belford: urges Lovelace to go abroad for his health. Anſwers very ſeriouſſy 
to the I he gives him. Amiable ſcheme for the conduct of his Tu. 
ture lie. 
; LVII. Lovelace, to Belford. Pe Tomlißfon. Finds that he is as; in pri- 
ſon. Happy that he lived not to be hanged, Why. No diſcomfort fo great 
but ſome comfort may be drawn from it. Endeavours to defend himſelf by a 
rhimſical caſe which he puts between A, a miſer, and B, a thief. = 
| 111. From the ſame, Ric cules him on the ſcheme of life he has drawn out, 
for himſelf. In hig manner gives Belford ſome further cautions and warnings. 
| Reproaches him for not ſaving the lady. A breach of confidence in ſome caſes 
is more exculeable thin to keep a ſecret. Raillies him on his perſon and air, 
on his couſin Charlotte, and the widow Lovick, 
8 LIX. Mr. Belford, 10 Colonel Morden. On a declaration he had heard he had 
mae, of taking vengeance of Mr, Lovelace. His arguments with him on 
that jubject, from various topicks. , 
LX. The lady's poſt bumons letter to her couſin Morden. Containin arguments 
- -agaiift DUVELEING, as well with regard to her particular eaſe, as in general. 
J der al ſo aner XXXII. to Key 9 on the lame ſubject, 
LXI. Colonel 


LXT. Colonel Morden, to Mr, 4 4 ge b hi pa Fr | 
his couſin. He paints in very ſtrong colours the grief and diftre 8 Wk . 
family, on the loſs of a chil, 5 whoſe Hh | randexcellences 1 riſe upon ben 
to their torment. ANY 

LX11. From the ſame. Further paxticulags rel bg the execution of the las 
dy's will. Gives his thoughts of womens fips in general; "of that. of 

| Miſs Howe, and his couſin in pa Adi early habit of familiar lettgr- 

_ ewriting, how improving.” Cenſwtes- Miſs Howe tor her behaviour to Mr. 

Hickman. Mr. Hickman's good N Caution to parents who deſire to 
preſerve their children's veneration for: them, Mr. Hickman, unknown ta 
Miſs Howe, puts himſelf and equipage i mourning for Clariſſa, Her lively 
turn upon him on that occaſion. What he, dhe colonel,,expts from the ge- 
neroſity of Miſs Howe, in relatiom zg ? W Ye et och ag 
are afraid of making their laſt wills. 8 Lane TY OS ty e Na 

LXIII. Belford, ta Miſs Howe. Wich copies | SER dus letters; f 

and reſpectfully, as from Colonel Morden and fel, 5 At. ling her-of her 

performing her part of her dear friend's laſt deſires, in 94 ore: of* emf | 
_ defer ving men in England happy. Informs her; of the LM | of” Love b face, 
in order to move her compaſlion for him, and of the Jar ful death, of- Sing | 
clair and Tomlinſon, 

LX IV. Mifs Howe, to Mr. Belford, Obſervations + the Wa and Fabeck . 
he communicates to her. She promiſes another letter; i in anſwer; to his and | 
Colonel Morden's call upon her in Mr, Hiekman's favour... plauds th 
colonel for purchaſing her hangs friend Jewels, it order to þ# 5 them: 40. IP” 1 
Miſs Dolly Herwey. e 

LXV. From the Jame. ohe e for, Wong not a her 3 5f Wt 

Mr. Hickman. She owns, that he is a man worthy of a better choice; that 1 2 | 
the values no man more than him; and aſſures Mr., 1 and W N 

that her endeavours ſhall not be wanting to make hi}: 

LXVI. Mr. Belford, to Miſs Howe. A. letter Full of grateful ackngwhedg. _. 
ments for the favour of hers. 

i Lord 185 to Mr. rs pede d him Bae his. en tin 
out for London, in order to embark, Wiſhes hi reve 
tween him and Mr. Morden. 4 q ee 

LXVIII. Mr. Belford, to Lord M. Has had a viſit from Mr. Lobes „ 

paſſed between them on the occaſion. Has an interview with Colonel . 

LXIX. From the ſame. Juſt returned from attending Mr. Lovelace 1 5 . 

way towards Dover, Their ſoheinn parting”. | 

LXX. From the ſame. An account of what paſſed- between himſelf and Colonel 
Morden at their next meeting. Their affectiqnste partin | Wh 3: 

* 4 Mi Howe, to Mr. Belford. Gives, at his ae to the rg . 
her beloved friend at large; and an account of the particular d. Aribution of ber 
time in the twenty-four hours 0 74 the natural day. 2 

LXXII. Lovelace, to Belford, from Paris. Conſcience the conqueror of b. | 
He cannot run away from his refletions. . He delires a particular, eee = 

all that has paſſed ſince he left England. 1 

LAX, Belfard, to Lovelace. Anſwers him as to all the particulars he writes Wn A 

about. 

LXXIV. Lovelace, to Belſord. Has et from Joſ 1 SHE 7 
he ſays, is conſcience-ridden) to inform him, that Coſoneſ Morden reſolves 
o hade his will of him. He cannot bear to be threatened... He will write to 
the colonel to know his purpoſe, He cannot get off Pas regrets on account of 
the dear lady for the blood of bim 

LXXV. Belford, to Lovelace. It Ihe matter of friousrefleiionto kim, 

FEE. OY 175 1 that very Leman, who. bad been his machine, ſhould be the infirument © 

| of hts | 

| LXXVI. Lovelace, to Belford. Has written to the colonel. to 3 la inten- 
tion; but yet in 0b a manner, * he n hapdfemely avoid taking it as a 
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1308 cox rENTsõ. 
challenge; 2hough, in the like caſe, he owns that be himſelf ſhould not. Copy 
of his letter to the colonel. _ | | (hag 
LXXVII. Lovelace, to Belford. He is now in his way to Trent, in order to 
meet Colonel Morden. He is ſure of victory; but will not, if he can help 
it, out of regard to the memory of Clariſſa, kill the colonel. 88 | 
LXXVIII. From the ſame. Interview with Colonel Morden. * To-morrow,” 
fays he, is the day that will, in all probability, ſend either one or two ghoſts 
to attend the manes of my Clariſſa.” He doubts not to give the colonel his 
life, or his death; and to be able, by next morning at eleven, to write all the 
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